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SPIRITUAL EXPERIENCES OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA 

[In His Own Words] 


“She, the Divine Mother has spoken 
to me. I have not merely seen Her, 
She has also talked with me. I was 
under the bunyan tree in the temple 
garden. She came out of the Ganges 
to me. Oh, how She laughed ! She 
played with my fingers and cracked 
them in fun. And then She spoke — 
She talked with me ! 

“I cried for three days continuously. 
And She revealed to me all the con- 
tents of the Vedasy Purdnas^ and 
Tantras. 

“One day She showed me the secret 
of the fascination of M&y&. A small 
light appeared in my room. Then it 
began to grow larger and larger. At 
last it engulfed the whole world. 

“1 was also shown the visipn of a 
large tank covered with sedges. Wind 
blew and pushed aside some of the plants 


and water appeared. But very soon-^ 
the removed plants came back dancing j 
and re-covered the exposed water. It 
was indicated that the water was the 
Sachchidananda, the sedges the M&y& 
which obstructed His vision. Even if 
tliere are momentary glimpses, Mfty&j 
veils Him again. 

“I am shown what kinds of devotees 
would visit me even before they come 
here. I was shown the Samkirtan 
procession of Chaitanyadeva winding 
between the banyan tree and the 
Bakul tree. In it I saw Balaram and 
also him (Mahendra). 

“I had a vision of Keshab Sen even 
before I met him. I saw in a state of 
Sam&dhi, the vision of Keshab and his 
followers. A crowd of people sat before 
me filling the room. Keshab look- 
ing like a peacock sprAAdinir^^w: fail. 


2 

This spread tail was his followers. A 
red gein glittered on his head, which 
was a sign of Rajas. Keshab was say- 
ing to his followers : ^Listen to what 
4ie is saying.’ I said to Mother : 
^Mother, they are votaries of English 
ideas. Why should I talk to them?’ 
Mother explained to me that such things 
would happen in this Kali Yuga.” 


“I had wonderful visions. I saw 
the Undivided Existencc-Knowlcdge- 
Bliss in which there was a partition. 
On one side were Kedar, Chuni, and 
other devotees who believed in God 
with forms. On the other side was an 
effulgent light as brightly red as brick- 
dust. Within this light sat Narendra 
immersed in Saniadhi. Seeing him thus 
absorbed, 1 called him by name. He 
slightly opened his eyes and I came to 
know that he had been born in this 
form in a Kayastha family of Simla 
(Calcutta). Then I prayed to Mother, 
saying : ^Mother, bind him with M^ya, 
or he will give up his body in Samadhi.’ 
Kedar who believes in God with form 
looked at Narendra, then started 
up and fled away. 

“That is why I think that the Mother 
Herself has been born and is playing 
within this (his body) as a devotee. 
When I first reached this state, my 
body became effulgent. My chest 
assumed a red hue. I then prayed to 
Mother, ^Mother, do not manifest 
Thyself outside, repair within.’ That 
is why 1 have got such a poor body 
now. Otherwise people would not have 
given me peace. There would have 
been crowds of people about me if 1 
had that effulgent body. There is no 
outward manifestation now. Worthless 
peoplcy^^ away. Only those who are 
purek;^BiiiSptees remain. Why have 
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I this illness ? It also has a like 
significance. 

had a desire to be the prince of 
devotees and I prayed to the Mother 
accordingly. Again, the desire arose in 
my mind that those who had called 
sincerely on the Lord, must come here, 
— ^they must. You see that is what 
is happening, — those very people are 
coming. 

“My father knew who is in me. He 
had a dream at Gaya in which Raghu- 
vir appeared and said : *I shall take 
birth as your son.’ 

“Even He is dwelling within me. 
Renunciation of Kamini and Kanchana ! 
— Is that possible for me? I have not 
experienced sexual intercourse even in 
dream !” 


“I said to Mother : ‘Mother, how 
will this body be maintained, and how 
can I live with Sudhus and, devotees? 
Provide me a rich man.’ That is why 
Sejo Babu (Mathuranath) served me 
for fourteen years. 

“He who is within this, informs me 
beforehand to what spiritual planes the 
coming devotees belong. When I have 
the vision of Gouranga before me, I 
know that a devotee of Gouranga is 
coming. If a Sakta is to come, I have 
the vision of Sakti — Kali. 

“At the time of the evening service 
in the Temple, I used to go to the 
roof of the Kuthi and cry : ‘Oh, where 
are you? Come, cornel’ See they are 
all. coming now. 

“He Himself is dwelling within this 
and is communing with the devotees.” 


PRABUDDHA BHARATA 



SWAMI VIVEKANANDA IN OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


Lin order to add, if possible, to the more or less fragmentary data which have been 
published to date on the sojourn of Swami Vivekananda in Oakland, California, we 
have made a careful search of potential sources of information, with very gratifying 
results. Swamiji stopped in Oakland during his tour of the United States on his 
second visit to America, and he gave a number of lectures in Wendte Hall of the First 
Unitarian Church in Oakland, during the period from February 25, 1900 to April 8, 1900. 
Through the courtesy of the Oakland Tribune, one of the prominent papers of that 
city, wc have been permitted to copy from their files of the papers for 1900, the reports 
of Swamiji ’s lectures. We have also secured from the bound copies of the Oakland 
Enquirer for the year 1900 in the Oakland Public Library, the accounts given in that 
paper. (The Enquirer later consolidated with another paper started after 1900 and is 
now the Post-Enquirer.) On the following pages the newspaper accounts are given in 
chronological order from the Oakland Tribune, followed by the accounts from the 
Oakland Enquirer in chronological order. Though the Enquirer reported the same 
lectures as the Tribune, the accounts vary ; in addition, the Enquirer reported more 
of Swamiji ’s lectures than the Tribune and published some items of an editorial nature. 
The entire group of items from both papers are therefore worthy of record because they 
help to shed light on a period which heretofore has not been described in detail in the 
Life of Swamiji. Each item is given word for word as it appeared in the paper.— Ed.] 


FROM THE OAKLAND TRIBUNE 
February 26, 1900 

HINDOO PRIEST IN THE PULPIT 

Tells Claims of V^edantism on the 
Modem World 

The claims of the Brahmin religion, 
or Vedantism, on the modern world, 
were presented last night at the Con- 
gress of Religions in the First Unitarian 
Church by Swami Vivekananda, remark- 
ably eloquent expounder of that faith. 
His lecture proved one of the most 
instructive of the series given before 
the Congress and decidedly the most 
novel. 

Vivekananda is a Hindoo, and after 
attending the Congress of Religions in 
Chicago during the World^s Fair he 
lectured to thronged houses in many of 
our largest cities. When he returned 
to his people in India they hailed him 
as a deliverer of the Western world. 
They were wrought up with excessive 
enthusiasm and fairly carried him in 
S 


their arms from city to city. This is 
his second tour in this country. 

To his auditors last night he explain- 
ed Vedantism as the religion of the 
Vedas, or ancient Hindoo books, which, 
he asserted, is “the mother of religion”. 

“It may seem ridiculous how a book 
can be without beginning or end,” he 
said, “but by the Vedas no books are 
meant. They signify the accumulated 
treasury of spiritual laws discovered by 
different persons in different times. 
The Hindoo believes he is a spirit. Him 
the sword cannot pierce, him the fire 
cannot burn, him the water cannot 
melt, him the air cannot dry. He be- 
lieves every soul is a circle whose cir- 
cumference is nowhere, but whose 
center is located in a body. Death 
means the change of this center from 
body to body. We are the children of 
God. Matter is our servant. 

“Vedantism is a sort of rebellicm 
against the mockery of the past. Some 
men are so practical that if they were 
told that by chopping oft their heads 
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they could get salvation there are many 
who would do so. That is all outward ; 
you must turn your eyes inward to 
learn what is in your soul. Soul is 
spirit omnipresent. Where does the 
90ul go after death? Where could the 
earth fall to? Where can the soul go? 
Where is it not already? The great 
cornerstone of Vedantism is the recog- 
nition of Self. Man, have faith in 
yourself. 

‘*The soul is the same in every one. 
It is all purity and perfection and the 
more pure and perfect we are the more 
purity and perfection you will see. 


**A man or preaching jack who cries* 
*Oh* Lord* I’m only a crawling worm I’ 
should be still and crawl into his hole. 
His cries only add more misery to the 
world. I was amused to read in one 
of your papers, ‘How would Christ edit 
a paper?’ How foolish. How would 
Christ cook a meal? Yet* you are the 
advanced people of the West 1 If 
Christ came here, you would shut up 
shop and go into the street with him 
to help the poor and down-trodden. 
Vedantism is the only religion that can 
be told without lies* without stretching 
of texts, without compromise.” 


THE VOICE OF THE HIMALAYAS 

By th£ Editob 


I 

The Father of mountains stands on 
earth as the living witness of all that 
takes place under the sun. The drama 
of nations is always enacted before its 
grand and majestic presence. Its 
snow-peaks look up and gaze at the 
blue sky* marking the movements 
of the heavenly bodies. The eternal 
Himalayas bring mankind the tidings 
of a mysterious silence. Its immensity 
and serenity overpower our imagina- 
tion and take us to a land of dreams 
“where worldly taint could never 
reach.” On the summits of its moun- 
tains, in the calmness of its caves, and 
on the banks of its rivers, the blessed 
ancestors, of the human race felt the 
heart of Truth in austere aloofness and 
transcendental joy. It is only in 
the dispassionate meditation that the 
Rishis could unravel the mysteries of 
life in the depths of its surroundings. 
It is in the compelling quiet of this land 
that thd^ gave out their teachings in 


infinite love and wisdom for the good 
of mankind. This is why the people of 
India seek after the Himalayas in order 
to spend the lust days of their life in 
this time-honoured sacred land where 
reign purity and peace, harmony and 
bliss. This is the place where the body- 
idea melts down into nothingness and 
the last vestige of worldliucss beats its 
hasty retreat. 

The Himalayas echo the voice of 
Eternity which is soundless, touchless, 
formless, imperishable, and without 
taste or smell, without beginning or 
end, and immutable. The true nature 
of Eternity is not within the range of 
our ordinary perception; none can see 
It with the eyes, hear It with the ears, 
breathe It with the breath, express It 
in words, or comprehend It with 
the mind. The sages of India declare 
Its abode where the sun does not shine, 
nor the moon, nor the stars, nor these 
lightnings, and much less this fire. 
When It shines, everything shines after 
It* by Its light all this is lighted. It 





THE VOICE OF THE HIMALAYAS 


Bits still and yet moves far away. It 
is at perfect rest^ and yet goes every- 
where. Through every hand It works, 
through every foot It moves, through 
every eye It sees, and through every 
ear It hears, through every tongue It 
speaks, and through every mouth It 
eats. 

Without a glimpse of Eternity, life 
is a bundle of miseries, the worldly 
relations are jarring, the human body 
is a rotten corpse. But with the touch 
of Eternity, life becomes full of meaning 
and its purpose, great and sacred. Then 
alone, every man’s career becomes a 
joyous pilgrimage, cheerfulness prevails 
in the face of dangers and difficulties, 
and all souls proceed on, while seeking 
a common goal. 

II 

The theme which reverberates in the 
atmosphere of the Himalayas is a burn- 
ing spirit of renunciation, without 
which the realization of Eternity is 
next to impossible. Vyasa, the author 
of the MahdhMrata depicts in wonder- 
ful imagery the idea of renunciation on 
the occasion of the Great Going Forth 
of the Pandavas through the Himalayas 
to the blessed land of the gods. The five 
Pandavas and Draupadi cast off their 
burden of royalty and worldly honours, 
and giving up all their attachment to 
worldly relations, they started for their 
final pilgrimage, while a dog suddenly 
came and followed in their footsteps. 
They clad themselves in robes of bark 
and being fired with the zeal of renun- 
ciation, began to proceed towards the 
furthest North, across the Himalayas. 
They saw in front of them a vast 
sandy desert along which they walked 
slowly till all on a sudden Draupadi fell 
down dead. In that lonely place, 
Bhima wept aloud and asked Tudhis- 
thira the reason of her fall. Yudhis- 
thira replied, **She was partial in her 


love, placing Arjuna first. She reaps 
the fruits of her partiality today.” 
They went further and after some time, 
Sahadeva, the youngest brother fell to 
rise no more. On being questioned by 
Bhima, Yudhisthira said, “He never 
thought any one equal to him in 
wisdom. This is the cause of his fall.” 
Then, as they resumed their march, 
Nakula being overwhelmed with grief 
on account of the death of Draupadi and 
Sahadeva, his twin brother, fell down 
on the way. When this news reached 
the ears of Yudhisthira, he said, 
“Nakula thought that none equalled 
him in beauty.” Then Arjuna after 
some time slipped down and breathed 
his last. Bhima mourned and cried 
aloud. At this, Yudhisthira said, 
“Arjuna said he would kill all our 
foes in a single day. Although he 
boasted, he could not accomplish it. 
This is the reason why he fell.” Then 
as they went further, Bhima himself 
dropped down and wept looking pite- 
ously at the eldest brother. Yudhisthira 
then said, “You were a voracious eatery 
and you were proud of your strength. 
You did never consider the wants o! 
others at the time of eating. This ii 
the rea.son why you have fallen.” 

Now, Yudhisthira, although separ 
a ted from his brothers and Draupadi, die 
not give way to grief and despondency 
He went on unshaken in his faith ant 
spirit of renunciation; only the dog 
followed him to the end. Indra, the 
King of heaven, appeared before Yudhis- 
thira with his chariot and asked him 
to ascend in it to heaven, — ^the 
reward for his great spiritual merit. 
Yudhisthira did not like to enjoy 
heaven without his beloved brothers 
and Draupadi. Indra said that they 
had already gone to heaven, but as he 
excelled them in his piety, he was allow- 
ed to ascend to heaven in his very physi- 
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cal body. Yudhisthira said to India, 
Lord, this dog you see with me is 
devoted to me. I cannot leave it, it 
must accompany me.” India shudder- 
ed at the idea and replied, ‘‘O King, 
you have won heaven by so much pains 
and good fortune. Why are you going 
to lose it by taking the dog with you? 
There is no place for a dog in heaven. 
Please do forsake it and enjoy the 
fruits of your righteousness.” Yudhis- 
thira then said, ”0 India, I am an 
Arya and an Arya cannot do an 
act unworthy of himself. I do not 
desire to enjoy heaven by deserting 
one who is devoted to me.” At this, 
India said indignantly, “There is no 
room in heaven for persons with dogs, 
forsake the dog.” Yudhisthira still 
persisted in his arguments. Then 
"India urged, “You have been able to 
renounce your own brothers and wife, 
can you not give up a dog for the sake 
of heaven?” Yudhisthira replied, 
“When my brothers and Draupadi 
died, I was unable to revive them, 
hence I had to abandon them, but so 
long as they lived, I was glad to re- 
main with them. But, O India, I can 
on no account part with this dog who 
has sought my protection and is faith- 
ful to me.” India paused a while at 
this steadiness of Yudhisthira and 
began to gaze at him with wondering 
^eyes. Instantly the dog vanished and 
in its place appeared a celestial being 
who is known as Dharma, the dis- 
penser of the fruits of men’s actions. 
Dharma who had assumed the form 
of a dog in order to test the piety of 
Yudhisthira said to him, “I am well 
pleased with you. You deserve so well 
the regions of inexhaustible joy !” 

The spirit of renunciation as exhibit- 
ed by Yudhisthira was not something 
negative, dull, and callous, but the 
the noblest of human virtues in which 
we find the happy blending of abso- 


lute non-attachment with infinite love 
and kindness. Today we find people 
carping at the spirit of renunciation, 
some of whom do not hesitate to cast 
invectives against the people who 
support it for the sake of spiritual 
growth. There are nowadays awfully 
mistaken ideas about this virtue of 
renunciation. People generally take 
it to be a cowardly sentiment or an 
unsympathetic attitude towards the 
world and its relations. To realize the 
realm of Eternity requires an all- 
embracing heart which alone can com- 
prehend the true spirit of the spiritual 
life. The critics of the principle of non- 
attachment ought to mark the climax 
of fellow-feeling and love for all, in the 
lives of men like Buddha and Viveka- 
nanda. The realization of Eternity 
presupposes perfect withdrawal which 
is impossible without perfect non- 
attachment. It was impossible for 
Yudhisthira to give up the dog, as it 
was not possible for him to have any 
attachment to his dear brothers and 
his wife. Perfect love is possible only 
when there is perfect self-abnegati^. 

in 

The instinct of personification is 
common to all men. Of all men, the 
Hindus seem to have highly developed 
the imagination of seeing everything in 
terms of human figures. They made 
Tndra the god of the sky, Varuna the 
god of water and so forth ; likewise 
they personified the Himalayas as the 
King of mountains. In the legends of 
India, we find Siva being described as 
the lord of the great ice-peak of Kai- 
lasa. At the same time, he has been 
conceived as a being of perfect self- 
control, a husband devoted to his dear 
wife, and also as a recluse of complete 
renunciation. Again, he has been 
thought of as the Great God of the 
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THE MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
RAMAKRISHNA MATH & MISSION 

(At the inauguration of the Rarnakrishna birth centenary celebrations 
on 2J^th February last) 

The dawn of the New Age is breaking over the world — the blessed day 
that will illumine our hearts with the glory of its effulgence is at hand. 

Knowingly or unknowingly man is moving forward along the path 
salvation inspired by the Master’s message of the harmony of all religions and 
by his unique realization of the essential oneness of Karma (action), Jnftna 
(knowledge), Bhakti (supreme devotion) and Yoga (psychic control). The day 
is not far off when all lands and seas shall witness the establishment of a 
universal kingdom of peace, and when in loving response to the call of the 
Master, all nations and peoples, in one glorious confederation joining, shall 
sing with jubilant acclaim, yea, with no heat of strife and no passion of contro< 
versy, the Master’s message — “As many faiths, so many paths.” Then th< 
full meridian light of the Master’s advent will light up this world of ours am 
that song will ring from end to end, and the sons and daughters of men wil 
stand side by side under the banner of the New Age in spiritual comradeship. 

May the citizens of the world on this blessed day understand the meanifj 
of the Master’s coming and be hallowed. This and this alone is my ferveb 
prayer. 


Peace, peace, peace unto alL 



SWAMI VIVEKANANDA IN OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 

(From ^The Oakland Enquirer*) 


Friday, February 28, 1900 
A DISTINGUISHED HINDOO 


Swarm Vivekananda^ Teacher of the 
Veddnta Philosophy, to Speak Uer^ 
Sunday Ni^^ht 

Swami Vivekananda, a distinguished 
Hindoo lecturer and teacher of the 
Vedanta philosophy, arrived in San 
r rancisco last evening from IjOs Angeles. 

B expects to remain here several 
ii ;eks teaching and lecturing, and will 
.*fcupy the pulpit of the First Unitarian 
Church next Sunday evening, in the 
parliament of religions which is being 
leld there. He represents the order of 
Sannyasins, a travelling priesthood, 
which inculcates its philosophy, after the 
ifindoo fashion, to learners wherever 
bund, whether at the plough, the 
tench or in pilgrimage. The Swami 
i a man of profound learning in the 
toe of psychology and the [ihilosophy 
Eastern religions. 

Saturday, February 24, 1990 


A MAN OF MARK 


Iwami Vivekananda, .1 Remarkable 
j Oriental 

n Eloquent Expounder of the Faith 
of Brahminhm 

then the Congress of Religions was 
Md in Chicago in connection with the 
lorld^s Fair in 1898 several remark- 
le men from the Orient appeared, 
Juding H. Dharmapala of Ceylon, 
V. Zitsuza Ashitzu, Narasima Charia, 
1 Professor C. N. Chakravarti. But 
most remarkable exemplar of orien- 
sm was ttie Swami Vivekananda, a 
fldck) wl]id st^tfds fdr the Br'alimiD 


religion, or Vedantism as he prefers ^ 
call it. 

Those who heard Vivekananda at 
Chicago have been enthusiastic in praise 
of his power as an orator. He is a 
large, fine looking man who has an 
excellent command of English and is a 
master of elocutionary effects. After the 
Chicago parliament Vivekananda lectur- 
ed to thronged houses in the large cities 
of this country and then returned to 
India, where he was received with 
extraordinary honours. It seems the 
simple-minded people of India had 
heard of Vivekananda’s success in 
America and had exaggerated it s' 
much that they believed he had con 
verted the whole American Continen 
and in particular had rescued the United 
States from the errors of Christianity, 
as they considered them. 

So when he reappeared among his 
friends they hailed him as the deliverer 
of the Western world and, being wrought 
up with excess of enthusiasm they took 
Vivekananda in their arms and it is 
said that he was passed from village 
to village and city to city until he had 
been transported seventeen miles with- 
out his feet having once touched the 
ground. 

Vivekananda is now in the United 
States a second time for a tour of some of 
the large cities. Swami means monk of 
the order of Sannyasins. Viveka means 
^discrimination” and ananda means 
‘‘bliss”. The Swami comes to Oakland 
tomorrow to deliver his address at the 
local congress of religions in the evening 
at the Unitarian Church but Rev. B. F. 
Mills hopes to arrange with him U> 
a course of kctureis here. 
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The Swami claims to belong to **the 
most ancient order of monks in the 
world” and his . faith he characterizes 
as “the mother of religion”. Vedant- 
ism is the religion of the Vedas, or the 
ancient Hindoo books. In one of his 
Chicago addresses Vivekananda said : 
“Hindoos have received their religion 
from, the revelation of the Vedas. They 
hold hat the Vedas arc without begin- 
ning and without end. It may sound 
ludicrous to this audience — how a book 
can be without beginning or end; but 
by the Vedas no books arc meant. 
They mean the accumulated treasury of 
spiritual , laws discovered by different 
persons in different times.” 

In another address at the same place 
the Swami said : “I am proud to 
belong to a religion which has taught 
the world both tolerance and universal 
acceptance. We believe not only in 
universal tolerance, but we accept all 
religions to be true. I am proud to tell 
you that I belong to a religion into 
whose sacred language, the Sanskrit, the 
word exclusion is untranslatable.” 

The following brief extract from one 
of the Swami’s speeches gives an idea of 
his style as well as of his doctrine : 

“So, then, the Hindoo believes that 
he is a spirit. Him the sword cannot 
pierce, him the fire cannot biun, him 
the water cannot mcl^ him the air 
cannot dry. He h ^✓es every soul is 
a circle whose chcumfcrence is nowhere, 
but whose centre is located in a body, 
and death means the change of this 
centre from body to body. In its very 
essence it is free, unbound, holy and 
pure, and perfect. But somehow or 
other it has got itself bound down by 
matter, and thinks of itself as matter. 

“We are the children of God. The 
sharers of immortal bliss, holy and per- 
fect beings. Te divinities on earth, 
sinners I It is a sin to call a man so. 
It is a standing libel on human nature. 


Come up, live, and shake off the delusioi 
that you are sheep — you are souls 
immortal, spirits free and blest and 
eternal, ye are not matter, ye are not 
bodies. Matter is your servant, not you 
the servant of matter.” 

i. 

Monday, February 26, 1900 ! 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF VEDANTISM 

As Expounded by Stvami Vivekananda 
Last Evening 

A Vast Throng Attended Ilis Addresi 
at The Unitarian Church 
Will Speak Again Wednesday EueniJ 
at Wendte Hall on Veddntmn 
Christianity 

The announcement that Swalt] 
Vivekananda, a distinguished savant of 
the East would expound the philosophy 
of Vedantism in the Parliament of I 
Religions at the Unitarian Church last' 
evening, attracted an immense throng. 
The main auditorium and ante-rooms 
were packed, the annexed auditorium of 
Wendte Hall was thrown open and thif 1 
was also tilled to overflowing and it wj 
estimated that fully 500 persons whf 
could not obtain seats or standing 
where they could hear conveniently, 
were turned away. 

The Swami created a marked im- 
pression. Frequently he received 
applause during the lecture, and upon 
concluding held a levee of enthusiastic 
admirers. He said in part, under the 
subject of “The Claims of Vedftntism 
on the Modern World” : 

“Vedantism demands the considers 
tion of the modem world. The largest 
number of the human race are under 
its influence. Again and again, millions ^ 
upon millions have swept down on its 
adherents in India, crushing them with 
their great force, and yet the religion 
lives. 

“In all the nations of the world esan 
such a system be found? Others have 
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risen to come under its shadow. Born 
like mushrooms, today they are alive 
and flourishing and tomorrow they are 
gone. Is this not the survival of the 
fittest ? 

‘*It is a system not yet complete. It 
has been growing for thousands of years 
and is still growing. So I can give you 
but an idea of all 1 would say in one 
brief hour. 

“First, to tell you of the history of 
the rise of Vedantism. When it arose 
India had already perfected a religion. 
Jts crystallization had been going on 
*many years. Already there were ela- 
borate ceremonies; already there had 
been perfected a system of morals for 
^i|e different stages of life. But there 
Icame a rebellion against the mummeries 
land mockeries that enter into many 
religions in time, and great men came 
forth to proclaim through the Vedas the 
true religion. Hindoos received their 
religion from the revelation of these 
Vedas. They were told that the Vedas 
ycre without beginning and without 
imd. It may sound ludicrous to this 
( 'Hence — how a book can be without 
g^^ibing or end ; but by the Vedas no 
kiooks are meant. They mean the 
ac^mulated treasury of spiritual laws 
discovered by different persons in 
different times. 

“Before these men came, the popular 
ideas of a God ruling the universe, and 
that man was immortal were in cxist- 
, ehce. But there they stopped. It was 
:ht that nothing more could be 
Here came the daring of the 
inders of Vedantism. They knew 
religion meant for children is not 
for thinking men; that there is 
lething more to man and God. 

The moral agnostic knows only the 
nal dead nature. From that he 
id form the law of the Universe, 
might as well cut off my nose and 


claim to form an idea of my whole body 
as argue thus. 

“He must look within. The stars 
that sweep through the heavens, even 
the universe is but a drop in the bucket. 
Your agnostic sees not the greatest and 
he is frightened at the universe. 

“The world of spirit is greater than 
all. The God of universe who rules — 
our Father, our Mother. What is this 
heathen mummory wc call the world? 
There is misery everywhere. The child 
is born with a cry upon its lips; it is 
its first utterance. This child becomes 
a man, and so well used to misery that 
the pang of the heart is hidden by a 
smile on the lips. 

“Where is the solution of this world? 
Those who look outside will never find 
it; they must turn their eyes inward 
and find truth. Religion lives inside. 

“One man preaches if you chop your 
head off you get salvation. But does 
he get anyone to follow him? Your 
own Jesus says, ‘Give all to the poor 
ami follow me.^ How many of you 
have done this ? You have not followed 
out this command, and yet Jesus was 
the great teacher of your religion. 
Every one of you are practical in your 
own life and you find this would be 
impracticable. 

“But Vedantism offers you nothing 
that is impracticable. Every science 
must have its own matter to work upon. 
Everyone needs certain conditions and 
much of training and learning; but any 
Jack in the street can tell you all about 
religion. You may want to follow reli- 
gion and follow an expert, but you may 
only care to converse with Jack, for he 
can talk it. 

“You must do with religion as with 
science, come in direct contact with 
facts and on that foundation build a 
marvellous structure. 

“To have a true religion you must 
have instruments. Belief is not in the 
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question ; of faith you can make nothing, 
for you can believe anything. 

*‘We know that in science as we 
increase the velocity the mass decreases ; 
and as we increase the mass the velo- 
city decreases. Thus we have matter 
and force. The matter we do not know 
disappears into force, and force into 
matter. Therefore there is something 
which is neither force nor matter, as 
these two may disappear into each other. 
This is what we call mind — the universal 
mind. 

“Your body and my body are 
separate, you say. I am but a little 
whirlpool ill the universal ocean of man- 
kind. A whirlpool, it is true, but a 
part of the great ocean. 

“You stand by moving water where 
every particle is changing, and yet you 
call it a stream. The water is changing, 
it is true, but the banks remain the 
same. The mind is not changing, but 
the body — how quick its growth ! I was 
a baby, a boy, a man, and soon I will 
be an old man, stooped and aged. The 
body is changing, and you say is the 
mind not changing also.? When I was 
a child I was thinking, I have become 
larger because my mind is a sea of im- 
pressions. 

“There is behind nature a universal 


■an- 1 

mmd. The spirit is simply a unit ana 
it is not matter. For man is a spirit. 
The question, ‘Where does the soul go 
after death should be answered like 
the boy when he asked, ‘Why does not 
the earth fall down.?’ The questions 
are alike, and their solutions alike, for 
where could the soul go to? 

“To you who talk of immortality I 
would ask when you go home to 
endeavour to imagine you are dead. 
Stand by and touch your dead body. 
You cannot, for you cannot get out of 
yourself. The question is not concern- 
ing immortality, but as to whether Jacl^ 
will meet his .Jenny after death. 

“The one great secret of religion isr 
to know for yourself that you are a 
spirit. Do not cry out, ‘1 am a wtirtiT 
I am nobody !’ As the poet says, ‘I am 
existence, knowledge and truth,’ No 
man can do any good in the world by 
crying out, ‘I am one of its evils.’ The 
more perfect the less imperfections yon 
see.” 

At the conclusion of the address Rc\ 
Mills announced that Swami VivckJ! 
nanda would speak again on Wednesda* 
evening instead of Tuesday as 
announced. His subject would" ^ 
Points of Resemblance between Vedaal 
ism and Christianity. 


UNITY IN HUMANITY 

By The Editor 


I 

The most pressing question that has 
engaged the attention of great thinkers 
of the world since the end of the Great 
War is how to promote a better under- 
standing among nations, how to create 
conditions that may give rise to the 
morality that would accompany scienti- 
fic achievements of the day, how to 


iiicroase the material comfort of t 
teeming millions, and also how 
prevent the means of slaughtering me 
When the War came to a close with tbl 
loss of millions of souls, the unemploy- 
ment of millions of men and women, tbr 
crippling of trade, commerce, and indus- 
tries the world over, and the piling up 
of crushing debts of billions of pounds by 
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suffering nations, serious-minded people 
supposed that men would regard it as a 
.warning and honestly carry on propa- 
I ganda for a better state of things. Two 
decades have passed, and one may now 
feel the pulse of the dominant nations 
of today and see if their malevolent 
, passions have lessened or increased, if 
ihe modern world drifts towards a bene- 
volent construction or an abysmal des- 
truction. The current events of the 
world show ample proofs for the facts 
that national rivalries are smouldering, 
the less warlike races are being forced 
into the arena of war, and the more 
warlike races are being trained for 
more dangerous wars. It appears that 
sooner or later nations will taste the 
Extremity of passions that make for uni- 
versal ruin and the suicide of the modern 
civilization. Therefore, the right-think- 
ing men in all civilized countries are 
trying in various ways to promote 
uman brotherhood, in the face of 
i)surd rivalries, cruel oppressions, and 
^iculous ambitions. They are en- 
tijivouring to discern the living bonds 
^^Vmmon history and culture which 

the whole of mankind. 

Sa*"* 


II 


Bferent thinkers have traced the 
and unrest prevailing in the 
rn world to different causes. Al- 
kali of them agree to the fact that 
ation is in the melting pot and 
La| thinking men and women in every 
Df the world are revolting against 
JftWished forms of national, social, 
Idustrial life. All are crying for 
M order, a new culture, and 

philosophy of life. 

There are people who say that 
e scientific knowledge of the present 
;ie is not accompanied by the moral 
sion and the breadth of outlook, so 
cessary for the progress of mankind 
a whole. In this connection, we 


may have a clear idea of the position 
of science in the words of Bertrand 
Russell : ^^Science has shown us how 
to achieve our immediate purposes far 
more successfully than former ages would 
have deemed possible. We can manu- 
facture commodities with a hundredth 
of the labour required in pre-industrial 
times; we can move on the surface of 
the earth with ten times the velocity 
of a hundred years ago; we can fly 
better than birds, and move under 
water faster than fishes. Unfortunately 
the intellectual powers which have led 
to these achievements are not accom- 
panied by corresponding moral powers. 
Our aims have not advanced pari passu 
with our capacity to realize them. 
The dominant nations of the world 
have use^l their scientific knowledge 
for two purposes : to increase the mate- 
rial comfort of the wealthy minority, 
and to perfect the means of slaught- 
ering each other.” People who hold 
such a view rightly suggest that the 
powers that science has given to man 
can be used not merely to afford 
pleasure to those who govern, but also 
to those who are governed. It should 
be the duty of the people who cultivate 
science or apply the scientific knowledge 
for their own purposes, to acquire ‘*some 
reverence for human feelings and some 
tenderness towards the emotions that 
give colour to the daily existence of men 
and women”. It is undoubtedly the 
gift of science that man has been able 
to a great extent to emancipate himself 
from his subjection to nature. But 
civilized man is now behaving like a 
“slave-turned-master”. In order to 
save the situation, there is no better 
way than to substitute passions that 
make for co-operation and mutual happi- 
ness in the place of the passions that 
make for the exploitation of the weak. 
Various movements have been set on 
toot in India and abroad to deepen the 
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passions that work for the greater 
interests of humanity. Western science 
needs to be wedded to Eastern spiri- 
tuality so that new ideals of life 
may bring about great improvements 
in the cultural life of modern nations. 
“In the East”^ says Bertrand Russell, 
“there is more hope. All the great 
religions have come from the East; the 
West has ignored them in practice even 
while it paid homage to them in its pro- 
fessions. In industrialism the West has 
at last found something which it could 
worship without insincerity ; through 
being worshipped as divine, industrial- 
ism has become a demonic power. The 
East will be compelled to use industrial- 
ism, but may avoid worshipping it. If 
so, it may give birth to the new outlook 
that the world requires.” Thus it 
appears that men are at the portals of 
a promising era which can be born, only 
when the best fruits of Western energy 
and Eastern idealism will eombine into 
a new science of morals. It will cause 
a spiritual revolution and effect a re- 
v'aluation and re-interpretation of life. 
In that case, men have to create and 
inhabit a new world by outgrowing their 
present environment. It will not then 
i)o making blind sallies into the un- 
known, but looking abroad for a richer 
experience in life. Men of the East and 
the West need not altogether give up 
their old principles but have to strive 
for a fuller consciousness and a wider 
experience. Hence there is no risk of 
losing what they have individually, 
rather there is the chance of gaining the 
opportunity they need and the satis- 
faction that humanity seeks. The world 
requires a venture like this — a new 
relationship between the East and the 
West. 

Ill 

Some people argue that so long as 
nations are held down by the sword, 
thdre can be hd peace oh earth that 


will last. They insist that in the 
interest of humanity justice and free- 
dom must reign in the world of man. 
They echo the famous words of the 
great American, Abraham Lincoln : 
“No man is good enough to rule 
another man, and no nation is good 
enough to rule another nation. For a 
man to rule himself is liberty; for a 
nation to rule itself is liberty. But 
for either to rule another is tyranny. 

If any nation robs another nation of 
its freedom it does not deserve freedom . 
for itself, and under a just God it will^ 
not long retain it.” People who suppor.jj 
such idealism consider that in spirit of[j 
various differences in race, colour, creedjjj 
and language men belong to one worlju 
and one human family and that no^ 
nation without loss and injury to itself,, 
can be indifferent to the interests of any , 
other nation. It means that the great 
family of individuals, races, and nations . 
must learn to live together in peace and 
goodwill. The people who are cosmo- 
politan in their outlook and believe in , 
God as the Maker of all nations ask alj^ 
men j)oint-blank : To whom does .^n 
Earth belong.^ Does it belong tmi 
strong in muscles and to the shrewd in, 
intellect? Does it belong to those who 
can exploit and conquer their neigh- 
bours ? The liihle answers : “The 
Earth is the Lord’s and the fulness 
thereof.” and “God hath made of one 
blood all the nations of men to dwell 
upon the face of the Earth.” Buddha 
taught human brotherhood and preached 
against slavery in any form to any class 
of human beings. Jesus exhorted his 
disciples in the same strain to cherish 
and cultivate friendliness towards their 
neighbours. But in spite of these teach- 
ings of the prophet-souls, the modern 
idea of nationality is extremely narrow 
and antagonistic to other nations. Be- 
cause certain people love their owii 
nation is nb tesL^n why they should bate 
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Hir encroach upon other nations. People 
mdignantly ask : What is there in 
|^ 14 onality that should destroy the larger 
iliterests of humanity ? There can be no 
ihiitification for a man taking pride in his 
j^riotism, when he engages himself in 
^ irar, without considering its character, 
however unjust or inhuman. This is 
^#by men should no longer vindicate the 
[’^^ue of patriotism when it is based 
untruth, greed, and hatred. In the 
’^se of an individual man, it is sinful 
and criminal to take possession of others* 
^•^ifOpcrty by unjust and illegitimate 
^Wans. In the case of a nation then, 
Vw can those means be justified ? 
^\t nations desire peace, they must 
^.nther antagonize one another nor 
diepend only upon armies and navies 
If or safety. Safety can hardly be won 
filling the world with armaments, 
there is no greater wisdom for a 
|nan than to live with a keen sense 
ill justice, so there is no greater policy 
Jor a nation than to live with a lofty 
^andard of equity. Justice gives an 
^^Jbcible power, not only to indivi- 
i Jjut to nations also. Men seem 
too civilized now to believe 
■the ways of .Justice. ‘‘In this, 
j[*s world,’* said Thomas^ Carlyle, 

! ith its wild, whirling eddies, and its 
d foam oceans, where men and 
ions perish as without law, and 
igment for an unjust thing is sternly 
ayed, dost thou think that there is 
ref ore no justice? That is what the 

I th said in his heart. I tell thee 
;here is nothing else but justice, 
rong thing I find here below : the 
ing, the true thing.” All scrip- 
)f the world declare that there 
jitelligent Power that has made 
jrld. If it be so, that Power 
rest indifferent to the work- 
the machine that He has cons- 
. He must be a person of 
..^knowledge and capacity, as 


such He must have vigilant eyes upon 
the destiny of not only individual men 
but upon that of nations also. If He 
be the Invisible King, His Kingdom 
must rest on nothing else but justice, 
since He has no selfish desire to be 
fulfilled through agencies of the world. 
If justice be the law in the Kingdom of 
God, it must have its sway in the world 
of man too, as His Kingdom extends 
all over the universe. If the Kingdom 
of God be a myth, individuals and 
nations governing this world must be 
a far greater myth than could ever be 
invented by human intellect. People 
may think that it is a device meant 
only for leading fools, but those who 
live in the light of God discern the hand 
of God ill the affairs of nations as truly 
as in those of individual men. It is 
often argued that if God rules over all, 
why does He not set things right and 
interfere in the actions of tyrants, 
oppressors, and exploiters ? Long- 
fellow meets this argument and sings : 

“The mills of God grind slowly but 
they grind exceeding small ; 

Though with patience He stands wait- 
ing, with exactness grinds He all.” 
Man expects God to behave and act 
according to his own code of conduct 
and his own standard. He wishes that 
God might come down to the level of 
human judgment and understanding. 
This is the reason why many men have 
no belief in Ifis existence, far more in 
His rule over humanity. It must be 
remembered that God is not God, if 
He behaves like man and decides things 
with the finite knowledge of man. Even 
when God works through any man, 
not in the wide sense as He dwells in 
all and acts through all, but in the 
restricted sense of a Divine Incarna 
tion. He acts with unlimited wisdom and 
power. 

So it is obvious tliat right belief in 
the existence of God and righteous con- 
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universe and lastly as the Most High 
where there is no trace of any 
personality. 

It was a great characteristic with 
the sages of India to give mankind 
various gradations of Truth suited to 
different temperaments. A beginner 
is not expected to catch the culminat- 
ing point of Truth all at once. So, it 
is always advisable for a teacher to 
lead an unripe mind gradually from 
grosser to finer ways of perception and 
realization. This is the method which 
the great seers of ancient India adopted 
in preaching the truths of the spiritual 
life. They knew the keynote of 
human psychology and so gave a new 
seeker after Truth human approaches to 
It. This is why we find in the case of 
Siva, first the picture of a man of 
self-control, next an ideal husband, 
then an ideal hermit, afterwards a god 
of the three worlds, and last of all, a 
transcendental being. It is but natural 
tor man to think of God in human 
ways, to think of Him as possessing 
human frailties. Again it is for him 
also to conceive Him as One transcend- 
ing human blemishes, rather as reach- 
ing the very perfection of human 
attributes — at last merging into the 
Divine. It has been rightly remark- 
ed by Sister Nivedita : “Of all the 
peoples of the earth, it might be 
claimed that Hindus are apparently 
the most, and at heart, the least idola- 
trous. For the application of their 
symbols is many-centred, like the fire 
in opals.” 

We shall now see how the vision of 
the Himalayas with their snowy peaks 
and awe-inspiring surroundings led the 
Hindu mind to carve out of them a 
hermit whose body being besmeared 
with ashes is as white as snow, sitting 
alone in unbroken meditation with his 
matted hair. The hermit is oblivious 
of heat or cold and lives far away from 


human habitations. He is so much 
immersed in the thought of Eternity 
that serpents coil round his neck, wild 
animals surround him, and ghosts and 
goblins move about him. He is so good 
as not to be affected by praise or blame, 
love or hatred, good or evil. He ’ 
has full control not only over his own ' 
senses but he can tolerate the weak- 
nesses and eccentricities of the people 
around him. In his forehead, there is 
the third eye, the eye ot insight which 
resembles the silvery moon shining on ^ 
the snow-white peaks of the Himalayas. 
He is a beggar, though he possesses the 
power of commanding things at his will. 
He becomes very easily pleased with 
the people who come to sec him, and 
he is very bounteous in his benedic- 
tions, He wears round his waist a 
tiger’s skin and holds in his hands the 
begging bowl and the trident. He 
lives upon what chance brings him and 
always sings the glories of Eternity as 
“Byom ! Byom !” to the accompani- 
ment of his musical instrument, 
Damaru. When he is absorbed in 
meditation, its intensity can be well 
described in the language of Kalidasa, 
the Shakespeare of India : “The trees 
stopped swinging their boughs, the bees 
silenced their humming noise, the birds 
left off singing in the trees, the deer 
stopped their roaming; the whole face 
of the forest looked as if painted on a 
canvas, as soon as he gave the com- 
mand.” Once tempted by Madan, the 
god of love, during his meditation, he 
burnt him to ashes by a mere glance. 
Such is Siva, proof against mortal 
weakness, and this is the picture of the 
prince of hermits so devoutly cherished 
in the hearts of Indian men and women. 
The Himalayas are the fit place for his 
meditation and absorption in the 
thought of Eternity. 

Again, Siva is pictured as the husband 
of his beloved wife Sati and lives 
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happily in his holy home of Kailasa 
with Gauesha and K&rtikeya as his 
sons, and Lakshmi and Saraswati as 
his daughters. He there possesses a 
bull to ride upon and has a devoted 
servant, named Nandi. He gives 
shelter to all beings, even the most 
wicked of them, whom the world 
rejects. lie has infinite love for his 
wife whose tragic death made him 
bear her body on his shoulders and 
go about in the world in great lamenta- 
tions. 

IV 

Now if we turn from the mythological 
stories to the philosophical aspect of the 
-principle, we find that the soul of the 
universe is associated with Siva and 
the manifested energy of the universe 
with Sakti, the consort of Siva. It is 
the relation of God to Nature, or the 
relation of Spirit to matter. It is just 
like the word and its meaning, like fire 
and its burning power, like milk and 
its whiteness; they are indivisibly one 


and inseparable. Siva is the life and 
light of the universe and Sakti, the 
primal force, eternally creating, pre- 
serving and destroying the universe in 
conjunction with the former. It can 
be very well put in the words of 
Sister Nivedita : ‘^As the knight waits 
for the sight of his own lady, powerless 
without the inspiration of her touch, 
as the disciple waits for the master, 
and finds in him at lust the meaning 
of all his life before, so the soul lies 
inert, passive, unstirred by the exter- 
nal, till the great moment comes, and 
it looks up at the shock of some divine 
catastrophe, to know in a flash that 
the whole of the without, — the whole 
of life, and lime, and nature, and 
experience — like the within, is also 
God.” This vision of the inseparable 
two again merges into one entity — 
Siva, the one without a second, 
immutable, and all-pervading, the one 
Eternity which is the voice of the 
Himalayas and the voice for all time to 
come. 


VVORLD-CULTIJUE IN INDIA TODAY^ 

By Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar 


Indian intellectuals have been follow- 
ing with great interest the news items 
to the effect that the scholars of Eur- 
America and Jaj)an are planning to 
celebrate the Ramakrishna Centenary in 
February, 1930, in their own culture- 
centres in a spirit of co-operation with 
the people of India. The attitude of 
this rapprochement from far and near 
invites our attention to a great fact of 
modern world-culture, namely, that 
India today is a sub-continent which is 

* See the present author’s ^‘Realities in 
the Relations between East and West” 
iPrdbuddha Bharata, February, 1984). 


oriented to the two hemispheres in a 
thoroughly appreciative manner. The 
creative assimilation of world-forces by 
India is a subject which should prove t(i 
be of interest to the East and the West 
at the present moment. 

Rammohun Roy (1772-1888), the 
father of New India, was also like 
Herder and Comte one of the founders 
of the comparative method in social 
science. He was thus a maker of the 
modern world. Since then every move- 
ment with which the Indian nation- 
builders have been associated has been 
broad-hased on world-culture. And 
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Rammohun in inviting Western culture 
into Indian consciousness and according 
to it the rightful place it deserves in all 
human development was only continu- 
ing the historic tradition of India’s old 
masters, e.g., of Varahamihira (c 505- 
587 A.C.). This astronomer of the 
sixth century had frankly admitted 
that although the Greeks were Mlech- 
chhas (i.e. ‘‘unclean barbarians”) they 
must have to be worshipped as Rishis 
(sages) because the science of astronomy 
had made great progress among them. 
Openness of mind is not a new feature 
in Indian Weltanschauung. 

A veritable Wanderlust corresponding 
to the Chnrniveti (march on) of old 
(Aitareija Brahmana VII. 15) and de- 
sire to master the world-forces (Vishva- 
shakti) such as is bodied forth in Hem- 
chandra Banerji’s memorable verse (c 
1880) has long seized the mentality of 
Young India, as follows : 

“Take thee to the ocean’s deeps; 

And crowns of mountains scramble bold ; 
Planets of the universe 
Ransacked be merciless; 

Tempests and meteors, 

Flame of lightning fierce. 

Grasp, man, audacious-firm. 

Venture, then, on life’s work !” 

And the comparative method fore- 
shadowed in the life’s work of Ram- 
mohuii is so ingrained in India’s psyche 
that the principle of boycott which 
operates once in a while in the sphere 
of politics as a weapon for freedom and 
equality has hardly any application in 
the cultural enterprises of Indian men 
and women. 

The number of Indians who visit 
Japan, America, England, France, 
Germany, and Italy for industrial, 
technocratic, and economic investiga- 
tions has been steadily on the increase, 
especially since the Sxvadeshi Movement 
of 1905. 

India does not study the advance of 


modern capitalism alone. The other 
side of the shield, namely, socialism in 
all its wings, — St. Simon, Owen, Marx, 
Engels, Kautsky, Sorel, Lenin, Cole, — 
has been receiving equal attention 
among the Indian path-finders. 

In the appreciation of the world’s 
celebrities, again, India does not make 
any distinction between nationalities. 
The Washington Day and the Goethe 
Day were celebrated at different centres 
in India in 1032. In 1933 Indian 
scholars in philosophy paid homage to 
the spirit of Spinoza. Firdausi’s 
memory was honoured in 1934. Homage 
is being paid to Carnegie this year. 

Wanderlust or modern Charuiveti has 
already had solid influence on thought. 
The methodology of Voltaire’s Lettres 
Philosophiques, in which a foreign land 
is idealized as the depositary of all pos- 
sible cultural and polilical bliss, has 
more or less been at work in the Indian 
journalism and travel-literature such 
as comes from the pen of authors who 
have lived in Eur- America and Japan. 
Writers on foreign institutions and life 
are quite popular. 

The painters and sculptors of 
Bombay, Calcutta, and Madras -do not 
seek their technique exclusively from 
old Buddhistic and medieval Tndo- 
Persian sources. The great masters of 
Japan and China as well as of Europe 
have profoundly influenced the work of 
Abanindra Nath Tagore, Nanda Lai 
Bose, M. K. Mhatre and Phanindra 
Nath Bose. 

Dante, Shakespeare, Goethe, Victor 
Hugo, Walt Whitman, Browning, 
Ibsen, Yeats, Dostoyevski, ‘ t^nd Gorki 
call forth among Indians the same 
enthusiasm as among the Westerners. 
Helmholtz, Pasteur, John Stuart Mill, 
Bergson, William James, Croce, Ein- 
stein, — they all have thousands of 
admirers and followers in India.* The 
great philosophers of Germany from 
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Kant, Fichte and He^el to Haeckel and 
Eucken are as popular in India as her 
own masters. Indeed, there are hardly 
any world-currents to which modern 
India does not react in a creative 
manner. 

For instance, the growth of a ‘‘Greater 
America” of culture and commerce on 
the Indian sub-continent may be ap- 
praised as a profound reality of con- 
temporary civilization. And this ex- 
pansion of America in India has been 
promoted by Americans and Indians 
alike. The beginnings of the Agricul- 
tural Institute at Pusa were laid with 
American money. The Rockefeller Ins- 
titute of Hygiene at Calcutta is an 
embodiment of American idealism. 
Co-operation of Indian capital with 
American is to be found in the Tata 
Hydro-electric Works. The origins of 
the Tata Iron and Steel Works likewise 
were to a certain extent due to Indo- 
American collaboration. The invest- 
ment of American capital in jute and 
other enterprises is moreover an import- 
ant factor in the Indian economy. Then 
there is to be noticed the work of 
American missionaries and educators in 
Indian* hospitals and schools or colleges. 

Indians themselves have not failed to 
appreciate and assimilate the contribu- 
tions of American culture. It was our 
poet Hem Chandra Banerji who during 
the eighties of the last century was one 
of the first to draw our attention to 
the epoch-making energism of the 
American people. The activities of the 
Ramakrishna- Vi vekananda Movement 
in the U.S.A. have enabled us to realize 
the value of American social ideals and 
institutions. 

It is the American farms, factories, 
banks, business houses, industrial and 
commercial schools, and Universities on 
which Jogen Ghosh’s Association for the 
Industrial and Scientific Education of 
Indians in Foreign Countries laid a 


special stress during the glorious 
Sivadeshi period (1905-10). The Nation- 
al Council of Education, Bengal likewise 
sought to Americanize Indian educa- 
tion, industry and business organization 
by imparting American methods and 
ideals through its scholars educated in 
the U.S.A. (1910-11). Nor have the 
Indian Universities under the creative 
leadership of Asutosh Mookerjee lagged 
behind in deriving inspiration from 
American institutions, books and 
journals. In mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, medicine, biology, anthro- 
pology, philosophy, statistics, econo- 
mics, politics, sociology, banking, 
insurance, transportation, and what not 
American authors or translators from 
French and German have been per- 
mitted by the University authorities to 
invade the academic life. In so far as 
Young India’s brain is nurtured on 
English thought it is today at least one 
third Americanized in methodology and 
outlook. Emerson, O. W. Holmes, 
James, Boas, Stanley Hall, Dewey, 
Seligman, Taussig, Mitchell, Small, 
Giddiiigs, Lowie, Goldenwciser, Ross, 
Sorokin, Max Weber, Barnes, Hocking, 
Hankins as well as Carnegie, Edison, 
Ford, and other American names are 
to be counted among some of the 
enduring influences on Indian life and 
thought. To this list have to be added 
the names of Hopkins, Lanman, Bloom- 
field, Jackson, Luufer, Ryder, Clark, 
Edgerton, and other Indologists, as well 
as Sunderland, J. H. Holmes, and other 
publicists. 

Among the formative forces of Young 
India (c 1905-10) nothing can be des- 
cribed as having been more constructive 
and solid than the Japanese artist 
Kakasu Okakura’s two books, Ideals oj 
the East and The Au^akenirift of Japan* 
Okakura may even be regarded as 
perhaps the greatest single foreign 
influence in the life and thought of 
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Indian intellectuals during the Sivadeshi 
period in its first phases. Japan has 
taught India great lessons during the 
generation commencing with the Russo- 
•Tapanese War (1904). India’s admira- 
tion for .Japanese industry, efficiency, 
and diplomacy has grown from more to 
more all this time. 

Since the end of the Great War, how- 
ever, India has been encountering Japan 
more as a dangerous rival than as an 
inspiring guide. The glass, hosiery, 
porcelain and other industries of Bengal 
as well as the big textile industry of 
India have begun to experience a life- 
and-death struggle visavia the imports 
from .Japan. But all the same, India 
is learning along with the world the old 
lesson over again, namely, that “pcaee 
hath her victories no less glorious than 
war.” Even when the Great War came 
to an end (1918) neither Eur-Araerica 
nor, of course, Asia could suspect that 
industrialization as well as technocracy 
were being mastered by .Japan so ade- 
quately as to constitute in the near 
future a veritable ‘SJapaiicse peril” in 
the estimation of commercial nations. 

India understands, however, that with 
nothing more than three meals of rice 
and raw fish without milk and butter 
as the daily staple the .Japanese people 
has demonstrated that it is possible to 
command the latest engines, machines, 
implements, and machine-tools, and 
challenge comparison with the pioneers 
of industrialism and capitalistic civiliza- 
tion. .Japan is therefore still continuing 
to inspire the creative thinkers and 
organizers of the Indian people during 
the period of her new triumphs. Japan 
has influenced Indian thought not only 
by works like Fifty Yenn of New Japan 
edited by Okuma, Nitobe’s Bushido, 
and the indological researches of 
Anesaki, Takakusu, Hattori, Suzuki, 
Sugiura, Otani, etc. but also on account 
of the demographic investigations of 


Uyeda, the journals like the Oriental 
Economist (Tokyo) and the publications 
of the Bureau of Social Affairs (Home 
Office, Tokyo) in regard to ‘‘Social 
Work in .Japan” (1984). 

The civilization of France has had an 
abiding influence on the education and 
culture of Young India. From Des- 
cartes to Henri Poincare, from Lamarck 
to Pasteur, from Moliere to Maupassant, 
from Montesquieu and Saint Simon to 
Jean .Jaures, Gide and Bougie, from 
Rousseau, Comte and Guizot to Bergson, 
Durkheim and Levy-Bruol, from Corot 
to Cezanne and Rodin, from Montaigne 
to Anatolc France, Romain Holland 
and Henri Barbusse — the contributions 
of the French genius have conveyed to 
the Indian mind profound messages of 
spiritual value. And these are as varied 
and complex as arc the different cross- 
sections of the Indian inteUigentsia to 
which they are addressed. One can 
almost assert that after British thought 
no culture has left a greater impression 
upon the head and heart of Indian 
writers and scholars than have the 
creations of the French mind. 

Then there are the French products 
ill “indology”. The indologists of 
Young India have derived immense 
benefit from the works of French 
savants relating to ancient India 
including “Greater India”, especially 
China and Indo-China. The studies in 
imUaimmc of French antiquarians and 
philologists from Chezy, Bcrgaigne, 
and Burnouf to Barth, Sen art, Levi, 
Foucher, Pclliot, Jules Bloch, Finot, 
Masson-Oursel, Renou, de la Vallfe 
Poussin, Ph. Stern, and Grousset 
belong to the most substantial food 
of latter-day Indian scholars in philo- 
logy, Buddhism, archsDology, etc. 

With French civilization the direct 
contacts of Young India on a large scale 
have to be traced back, of course, to the 
“ideas of 1905” but specially to the 
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happenings of the Great War when the 
Indian soldiers found themselves in 
Flanders and Northern France. Since 
then the intercourse has gone on expand- 
ing in diverse directions, cultural and 
social. 

As representatives of sciences morales 
et politiquesj comprising, as they do, 
in French thought economics also, 
Levasseur, Worms, Yvcs-Guyot, R. G. 
L6vy, Rist, Henry See, Truchy, Bous- 
quet, Aftalion, Andr6 Siegfried, Bruh- 
nes, Richard, Duprat, Hauser, Oualid, 
Joseph-Barth^lemy, Nogaro, Goiinard, 
Bouthoul, and Lasbax have, it may be 
observed, already entered the domain 
of Indian research. 

From the standpoint of technocracy 
and occupational structure Italy is not 
a “capitalistic” region but a land of 
“mixed” (i. e. agrar-industrial) and 
diversified economy, as Mussolini has 
made it clear in the speeches explaining 
the law of corporations (December 
1988). In other words, Italy is nearer 
to India socio-cconomically than arc 
Germany, Great Britain, and the U.S.A. 
This aspect of Italian economy has been 
gradually dawning upon the business 
world and economic thought in India. 

So far as culture is concerned, Madhu 
Sudan Dutt, the greatest Bengali poet 
of the nineteenth century, was power- 
fully influenced by Italian creations. 
His Meghnad-Vadha bears the impress 
of Virgil and Dante. His sonnet to 
Petrarca is well-known. The Bengali 
prose-writer Jogindra Nath Vidya- 
bhushan wrote the biographies of 
Mazzini and Garibaldi. These two 
Italian celebrities have formed the 
subject matter of biography likewise in 
Marathi, Urdu, Hindi, and other Indian 
languages. The painter Sasi Kumar 
Hesh and the sculptor Gopeswar Pal 
also have derived inspiration and guid> 
tace from Italy. 

India’s contacts with Italy since the 


middle of the nineteenth century, espe- 
cially since the opening of the Suez 
Canal in 1869, have been extensive. 
The visits of Indian scholars to Italian 
centres of art end science, during the 
twentieth century, especially since the 
end of the Great War (1914-18) have 
grown in number and frequency. It is 
during this the latest period that leaders 
of Italian life and thought such as 
Pantaleoni, Luzzatti, Croce, Forraichi, 
Giorgio del Vccehio, Niceforo, Mortara, 
Gini, Gentile, Tucci, Graziani, and 
others have come forward to meet 
Indian scientists, poets, economists, 
philosophers, historians etc. halfway, so 
to say. The anti-malaria and anti- 
tuberculosis campaigns of Italy have 
been furnishing Indian social workers 
with constructive suggestions. Students 
of land-economics and rural reconstruc- 
tion have been watching the Italian 
honi/ica infegrule enterprises with ad- 
miration and creative enthusiasm. 

The contributions of “modern,” i.c., 
Bismarckian and post-Bismarckian 
Germany to the economic and social 
welfare of mankind have been arresting 
the attention of the Indian inlrlligcntsin. 
The German Ancrbenrrcht is the law 
relating to land by which equal parti- 
tion among heirs (conceded as much 
by Roman as by Hindu jurisprudence) 
is forbidden. By its provisions the 
proprietor is authorized to “select” any 
one of his heirs (not necessarily the 
eldest son) to be the sole heir. At the 
same time the “selected” heir is com- 
pelled to pay off in cash or otherwise the 
other legal heirs. This German legisla- 
tion is being appraised as eminently 
suitable for Indian conditions. Sozial- 
versichemngf i.e., social insurance is 
another achievement of the German 
people to which Indian economists and 
statesmen are directing their attention. 
The Berufs-and Fachschulwesen^ i.e., 
the system of professional and industrial 
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^^subject'Schools” for which the German 
business world is so noted has equally 
appealed to the technical experts and 
educators of India. Attention is also 
being directed to the Soziale Frauen- 
schulcn, i.e., the Social Welfare Schools 
for Women, whose importance for India 
cannot be overemphasized. 

These are some of the latest counts 
on which German culture has been 
demanding the attention of Indian 
thinkers and practical men. As for pre- 
Bismarckian Germany it may be said 
that there was no universitarian in 
India during the nineteenth century 
who did not come under Goethe’s influ- 
ence. Hegel contributed much to the 
mentality of the reformers of Hinduism 
constituted under the Brahmo Samaj. 
Not less influential were Kant and 
Schopenhauer. It is with the Sxcadeahi 
Movement (1905) that Young India 
began to take interest in the Germany 
of exact science, medicine, industry, 
technocracy, and business organization. 
Since then German science and industry 
have been well represented in Indian 
life. To the “ideas of 1905” Young 
India may be said to owe its discovery 
of Germany as the land of Frederick 
List, author of Das Natioyiale Systcvi 
dvr Politischen Oekonomie^ and of 
Fichte, the philosopher of the “youth 
movement.” 

Since the end of the Great War the 
firms like Krupp, Borsig, Demag, 
M. A. N., Siemens-Schuckert, I. G. 
Farbenindustrie, Leuna-Werke, Junkers 
etc. have become some of the engineer- 
ing and chemical realities of Indian 
experience. In and through the Reichs- 
verband dcr deutschen Industrie, Verein 
dcutscher Ingenieure, Verein deutscher 
Maschinenbauanstalten and other orga- 
nizations it has been ])ossible for Indians 
to catch glimpses of. “rationalization” 
and the “second industrial revolution.” 
Today in Indian thought German KuUur 


is a living stream of contributions to 
nationalism and the world-forces from 
Herder to Hitler. It should be observed 
that in India, generally speaking, Aus- 
tria, — no matter what be the fortunes 
of the Anschluss (union) question, — ^is 
taken as a member of the German cul- 
ture-system. And the influence of this 
system on Indian culture is as profound 
and comprehensive as on any other cul- 
ture-system of the world. 

Kalidasa’s Sakuntald was translated 
into German by Forster in 1791, and 
Herder introduced this German render- 
ing to Goethe and Schiller. Schlegel’s 
Wvisheit der Indier (The Wisdom of the 
Indians) was published in 1808 and 
Bopp’s studies in comparative grammar 
between 1810 and 1852. Since then 
indology has been sedulously cultivated 
in very many of the 23 Universities of 
Germany, and the results of researches 
by German Indologists have to a certain 
extent filtered down to the non-Sans- 
kritists, general intellectuals and even 
the Volk of Germany. This reputation 
of Germany for indology was already a 
great force among the Indian intellec- 
tuals even previous to 1905. The Ger- 
mans were regarded as in a somewhat 
special sense the Sanskritists, the 
Pandits or Brahmanas of £ur-America. 
This position was created for them, 
among other reasons, on account of the 
employment of a large number of 
German scholars, Aufrccht, Hultzsch, 
Kielhorn, Oppert, etc., — in the Archaeo- 
logical Department of the Government 
of India. 

It is very interesting that when 
Kautalya’s Arthasastra was discovered 
in 1905 the question of its authenticity 
was left with the German Br&hmanas 
to decide. This dependence on the 
German Pandits in matters relating to 
Indian culture was a feature in the 
scholarship of the British historian 
Vincent Smith. In the third edition ol 
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the Early History of India (Oxford 
1914, p. 158) his chief support in regard 
to the Kautalya question is found to be 
the **researches of German scholars*% 
which have ^ ^clearly established”, as he 
thought, “that the Arthasdstra is echt 
und alV^ (genuine and old). In Keith’s 
History of Sanskrit Literature (Oxford 
1928), also, the influence of German 
indology is patent at almost every page. 
It is not strange, therefore, that even 
those Indians who do not know the 
German language and cannot read, for 
instance, a work like Windisch’s entitled 
Geschichte der Sanskritphilolo^ie und 
Indischen Altertumskundc Vol. I. 
(Strasburg 1917) and Vol. II. (Berlin 
1920) should cherish extraordinary con- 
ceptions about Germany’s contributions 
to the study of Indian culture. 

In recent years (1920-35) the intimate 
contacts between Indian and German 
indologists have served but to maintain 
those ideas intact. Equipped as some 
Indian indologists today are with a 
knowledge of the German language they 
are cultivating a first hand acquaintance 
with the publications of Zimmer, Lassen, 
Deussen, Garbe, Hillcbrandt, von 
LeCoq, Jolly, Jacobi, Lenders, Geiger, 
Wuest, Hauer, Schrader, Schubring, 
Nobel, Zimmer jun, and others. The 
interest of von Glasenapp and Rein- 
hard Wagner in the languages and 
topics of modern India is a new feature 
in German indology. The humanistic 
approach to and secularization of indo- 
logy in the researches of Hillcbrandt, 
Pick, Meyer, and Brcloer have been 
attracting the notice of Indian scholars. 

Among those interested in economics, 
statistics and social science the publica- 
tions of Sering, Toennies, Diehl, Eugen 
Fischer, Spranger, Sombart, Schum- 
peter, Herkner, Adolf Weber, von 
Wiese, Zadn, Wagemann, Zwiedineck, 
Matschoss, Spann, Haushofer, Schu- 
macher, ^ Burgdoerfer, Lotz, Manes, 


Waffenschmidt, Freyer, Koellreuttcr, 
Baxa, and others are gradually getting 
known as contributions likely to intro- 
duce Indian scholars to fruitful methods 
of investigation. 

The most important cultural influ- 
ences on India from the Russian side 
have been in the fields of literature and 
social philosophy. Tolstoy was already 
a force among the Indian intelligentsia 
in the nineteenth century. The esta- 
blishment of the Duma by the Czar as 
an aftermath of the first Russian revolu- 
tion engendered by the failures in the 
war with Japan (1904-05) was synchro- 
nous with the Sreadeshi Movement in 
India and could not fail to be a source 
of inspiration in the Indian constitu- 
tional struggle. The treatment of 
social questions as a feature of Russian 
literature was discussed through the 
pages of the monthly GrihastJia 
(.1912-13). Dosloyovski and Turgenev 
were introduced through the same jour- 
nal during the war of 1914-1918. The 
Siatdry.hi Movement in India was 
characterized by the enthusiasm for 
industrialization, on the one hand, und 
by that tor folk-movements, rural ser- 
vice, village reconstruction, and cottage 
industry, on the other. In regard to 
this second aspect Kropotkin’s Fields, 
Facltmes, and Workshops was a forma- 
tive force. Down to the end of the 
Groat War, liowcver, Russian interests 
were confnied to a handful of star- 
gazers and culture-pioneers. 

Russia became a power in the world 
of culture in the two hemispheres with 
the establishment of the Soviet regime 
in November 1917. But it was not 
before the American or rather the British 
translators, authors, and publishers 
rendered the Russian revolution intel- 
ligible to the English-speaking world 
from diverse angles of vision that Indian 
journalists, undergraduates, and school- 
boys could assimilate its contents and 
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utilize them for their own nourishment. 
By 1925 Russia was perhaps established 
in India as a culture-force. Post-Lenin 
Russia has drawn a number of Indian 
travellers to Moscow. 

Curiously enough, the greatest single 
pro-Russian factor in contemporary 
India has been Gandhi’s doctrine of non- 
cooperation. No matter what be his 
own views regarding Communism, Bol- 
shevism, or Sovietism his propaganda 
in favour of Tolstoy’s non-violence and 
condemnation of the state during 1919- 
22 was synchronous with Lenin’s 
(Ugvijaya in Russia and thus served to 
render Leninism popular in India. 

But as yet hardly any Indian contri- 
butions on Russia are based on a knowl- 
edge of the orginal Russian language. 
However, today there are as many poli- 
tical or socialist parties in the different 
provinces of India among the labourites, 
congressmen, and other publicists 
vlsavis Stalin and Trotzky as there arc 
in the British Isles or indeed in other 
countries where freedom of opinion is 
more or less tolerated. Besides, the 
progress of the two Gosplans (Five 
Year Plans) is being watched by India 
through Anglo-American eyes with the 
greatest interest. 

It has to be observed, further, that 
Indian researchers in medicine, mathe- 
matics, and the other exact sciences 
have some contact with the scientific 
contributions of contemporary Russia. 
One must not overlook the Russian 
Indologists who have continued to be 
a force among the intellectuals of India 
from the days of Oldcnbourg and the 
St. Petersburg Dicti'^nary of Sainikrit to 
Minayeff, Vostrikov, Obermillcr, Stchcr- 
batsky, Przyluoki, and Nicholas Roe- 
rich. 

Czechoslovakia is a ‘‘new country” 
created by the surgcoiis of the Versailles 
Treaty (1918-19) out of the womb of 
Central Europe. But she was born 
5 


almost like a Minerva equipped with 
all the paraphernalia of modernism. As 
the inheritor of all that Austrian (and 
German) technocracy, science, and 
organization have to offer to mankind, 
Czechoslovakia has been accepted by 
Young India almost as a little Germany, 
or in any case, something like a Switzer- 
land of Mid-Eastern Europe. Prague 
is gradually being appreciated by the 
Indian intclUf^vntsia as but second only 
to Vienna in the entire “Balkan com- 
plex”, so to say, between the Baltic 
and the Black Seas. 

As the Indian mind today is pre- 
dominantly industrial and scientific, 
Czechoslovakia among all the “new 
states” has happened to monopolize the 
attention of Indian publicists. This is 
perhaps the only new culture-area with 
which the post-war geography of 
Europe has enriched the mentality of 
intellectuals in India. 

And India’s interest in Czechoslovakia 
is likely to expand in the near future. 
The reasons are very objective and 
realistic. Following the example of 
America, Germany and other countries 
Czechoslovakia has been offering faci- 
lities to dozens of Indians for training 
in workshops. Besides, within the 
boundaries of India itself Czechoslovak 
enterprises, like the Bata Shoe Com- 
pany, has been meeting Indians in a 
spirit of constructive co-operation. In 
1932 this Company established a factory 
at Konnagar on the Ganges, a few miles 
north of Calcutta. Today a large town 
is being built to the south of Calcutta, 
— to be called Batanagar — in order to 
accommodate much enlarged workshops, 
furnished with an employment capacity 
of 5,000 hands. From American con- 
cerns in India likewise Indians have 
been deriving similar benefits. 

Czechoslovakia is not exclusively a 
nation of shoe-makers or glass bangle 
manufacturers and armament supplie/ 
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nor are the Indians all materialists. 
There are other items in Czechoslovak 
culture from which India has been 
deriving considerable inspiration. The 
rural hygiene of Czechoslovakia, the 
physical exercises associated with the 
Sokol movement, and Bcnes’s activities 
at the League of Nations as well as in 
connection with the “Little Entente” 
have not been without some influence 
on Indian thought. Lesny’s interest in 
Bengali language and literature, Czech- 
Czechenhcrz’s interpretation of Indian 
culture through stories, Hujer’s lectures 
and writings on India are being followed 
by the Indian journalists and educators 
with attention. Among indologists, of 
course, Winternitz because of his His- 
tory of Indian Literature and Stein 
because of his studies in Kautalya arc 
two of the attractions in Prague. 

The International Congress of Philo- 
sophy at Prague in 1934 did not fail to 
bring to India’s notice the positivistic 
tendencies of J. B. Kozak and the 
critical realism of Em. Radi. La Philo- 
Sophie Tchechoslovnquc Contcmporaine 
(1935), dealing as it does with the 
philosophical contributions of Czecho- 
slovak thinkers since 1918, will be the 
starting point of India’s renewed and 
somewhat steady interest in this field. 
As for the older items in Bohemian 
culture, the establishment of the Prague 
University in 1348, the martyrdom of 
Hus (1418), the educational philosophy 
of Komensky (Comcnius 1592-1671), 
Drobavsky’s revival of the Czech 
language (c 1805), Havlicek’s enthu- 
siasm for Mazzini in the movement of 
1848, Kollar’s interest in Herder (c 
1850), — all these have some meaning in 
India today. 

Last but not least, Indians are 
acquainted with the energism of the 
grand old man, President Masaryk, the 
father of Czechoslovakia. Masaryk, the 
democrat and liberal statesman as well 


as the humane servant of his people, is 
well established in the affections of the 
Indian public as an idealist and a cons- 
tructive social worker. In the story of 
his growth from the period of The 
Czech Question (1894) to The Making 
of a State (1925-27) Indians can follow 
the slow transformation of a mystical 
and non-political soul-philosophy into 
the most business-like and realistic 
bargain emerging out of the “conjunc- 
ture of circumstances”. 

The most successful diplomat of 
the war-period from among the cham- 
pions of the subject nationalities, 
Masaryk has known how to carry his 
head high in the interest of freedom and 
democracy down to 1935. India’s 
interest in the psychology and social 
philosophy of Masaryk will grow from 
more to more, and his country will 
attract serious visitors from India in 
large numbers. 

In India’s cultivation of Vishvn- 
shakti a distinct place has to be 
accorded to her relations with the 
countries of Asia. We have already 
touched upon the achievements of 
Japan since 1905 as formative forces 
in modern Indian life and thought. 
The developments in Persia since 1906, 
in Egypt, — which although lying in 
Africa is treated by Indians as an 
Asian territory, — since 190S, in Turkey 
since 1908, in China since 1911-12, and 
in Afganistan since 1919 arc regarded 
in Indian public life and journalism 
almost as items of India’s fortunes. 

The Persian Medjlis, Enver Pasha, 
the Young Turk, Sun Yatsen, Zaghlul 
Pasha, Amanulla, Kemal Pasha, Riza 
Shah, and Chiang Kaishek are almost 
household words among Indian intellec- 
tuals. The work of the Pan-Asian 
Congress which held its first session at 
Nagasaki (Japan) in 1926 as well as 
that of the Pan-Oriental League which 
met for the first time in Odessa (Russia) 
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during the same year have their bear- 
ings on the growth of views in India. 

The relations are not all political 
however. The paintings of Persia and 
China have had some solid influence on 
the work of modern Indian artists. In 
1034 the International Buddhist Con- 
gress was held at Tokyo and the 
Asiatic Labour Congress at Colombo. 
India was well represented in both 
these functions. The same year the 
Firdausi millenary was celebrated in 
different centres of India. The growth 
of an Asian consciousness among the 
Indians as a part of their world-sense 
or internationalism is one of the out- 
standing features of Indian culture 
during the last three decades or so. 

A great value is to be attached to 
the influences of the different countries 
of Asia on the antiquarian researches 
of Indian scholars with special reference 
to ‘‘Greater India”. The movement in 
this direction commenced under the 
guidance of Satis Chandra Mukerjee of 
the Dawn Society (Calcutta) during 
1906 — 10 and took the first concrete 
shape in Radha Kumud Mookerji’s 
History of Indian Shipping (1911), 
sections of which were published in the 
Daren Societifs Magazine. Modern 
India’s liaison with Asia of the past 
as well as of the present is thus being 
built up on extensive and deep founda- 
tions. 

It is not necessary to refer to the 
Indian Universities in connection with 
internationalism as they have been by 
all means among the pioneers in the 
establishment of India’s contacts with 
the British and other forces in arts 
and sciences. But the attention of 
scholars deserves to be drawn to the 
fact that the Universities in India, 
although run on British lines, are not 
exclusively British in ideology and 
spiritual outfit. The Universities of 
India have grown to be no less centres 


of universal culture than are the Uni- 
versities of Great Britain and Ireland, 
nay, of entire Eur- America and Japan. 

A special reference must, however, be 
made to the Readerships and Tagore 
Law Lectureships of the Calcutta 
University. For nearly half a century 
it is through these media that Young 
India has been brought into direct 
academic and social fellowship with a 
large number of foreign scholars. To 
mention some of the more recent 
imports, the American international 
jurist Garner, the French indologists 
Levi and Foucher, the British Tslamo- 
logist Margoliouth, historian Arthur 
Newton, and townplanning expert 
Harris, the German indologists Lueders 
and von Glascnapp, the French jurist 
Solus, the Czechoslovak indologists 
Lesny and Winternitz, the Hungarian 
Turcologist Germanus, the German 
mathematician Blaaschke and physicist 
Sommerfcld, the Italian indologists 
Formichi and Tucci, the Turkish 
feminist Mme Halide Bey, and the 
Japanese poet Yonc Noguehi may be 
singled out as having been invited to 
co-operatc with the Indian world of 
culture. 

Internationalism has been promoted 
by private initiative also. In 1904 the 
Indian Association for the Scientific and 
Industrial Education of Indians in 
Foreign Countries was established by 
Jogen Ghosh and has been functioning 
still. The National Council of Educa- 
tion, Bengal, established in 1906, has 
made it a point to specialize in mechani- 
cal, electrical and chemical engineering 
through its scholars educated abroad. 
The industrialization of Bengal and to 
a certain extent of India has been 
rendered possible because, among other 
agencies, of the young men such as have 
been associated with these institutions. 

The Bose Institute, established by 
Jagadis Chunder Bose in 1916, is ay 
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scientific laboratory. Under the aus» 
pices of this institution Hans Molisch, 
the botanist of Vienna^ was invited to 
Calcutta for a semester. 

Rabindranath Tagore’s Vishva-Bhar- 
ati (established 1922) at Santi-Niketan 
(Bolpur) has like%visc been instrumental 
in importing scholars, especially Indo- 
logists, from France (Levi), Norway 
(Konow), Czechoslovakia (Winternitz) 
and Italy (Formichi) and rendering 
them available for Indian archoiologists 
and culture-historians. Persian and 
Chinese scholars as well as .Japanese 
artists have also been introduced to 
India through the same channel. 

In regard to the promotion of inter- 
nationalism in culture a special place 
belongs to the Mahabodhi Society of 
Calcutta. It was established by 
Anagarika Dhammapala (18GG — 1033) 
of Ceylon in 1891. As true Buddhist, 
Dhammapala felt that Buddhism is 
neither exclusively Ceylonese nor exclu- 
sively Indian. For, in truth it is 
Tibetan, Burmese, Siamese, Chinese, 
Korean, and .Japanese as well at the 
same time. 

Hence as an embodiment of the 
traditional nppamnda or ciiergism of 
the Buddhists he sought to establish the 
intercourse of modern India with China, 
Japan, and other countries of Asia. He 
is one of the pioneers of the Young Asia 
movement. The work started by him 
through the MaMbodhi journal (estab- 
lished in 1892) and otherwise has contri- 
buted to the cementing of bonds 
between the diverse regions of the 
Buddhist world, and the beginnings of 
an International Buddhist University 
have already been laid at Saranath near 
Benares (1935). 

The Research Fellows of the Bangiya 
Dhana-Vijnan Parishat (Bengali Insti- 
tute of Economics), established in 1928, 
have been carrying on investigations in 
economics, theoretical and applied, in 


the perspective of “world-economy” 
and publishing the results of their 
studies in Bengali in the Arthik Unnati 
(Economic Progress) monthly, which 
has been going on since 1926. Like- 
wise in Bengali are being published the 
studies of the Research Fellows asso- 
ciated with the ^^Antarjaiik Banga” 
Parishat (“International Bengal” Insti- 
tute), established in 1932, which is 
interested in researches in sociology, 
constitution, current history, law and 
pedagogics on the basis of international 
statistics and developments. Then there 
is the Bangiya Gennan-Vidyd Sawsad 
(Bengali Society of German Culture), 
established in 1933, which enables 
Indian scholars to communicate to the 
world of arts and sciences the results 
of their studies based on original German 
documents. 

The work of the Indian dailies, 
weeklies, and monthlies in the develop- 
ment of India’s contacts with the world- 
forces is substantial enough to entitle 
their being described as “unrecognized 
Universities.” It remains only to add 
that the Indian students in foreign 
countries, as well as merchants, travel- 
lers, workingmen, cultivators, preachers 
and others settled or sojourning abroad, 
— ^thc Indians overseas — have accom- 
plished a great deal in destroying 
India’s spiritual isolation and introduc- 
ing the world-atmosphcrc into India’s 
home affairs. 

The impact on Mother India of the 
work of Indians residing temporarily or 
permanently in the two hemispheres, 
— as “emigrants”, “indentured labour- 
ers”, businessmen, culture-pioneers or 
otherwise, is of tremendous importance 
and demands an independent thesis. 
No history of modern India can be 
complete which is indifferent to or over- 
looks the achievements of this “Greater 
India” in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. 
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O well I know it well may be 
That faith, religion, poetry 
Are only dreams. And yet I know. 
With deeper truth than here below 
May ever be, that doubt, despair, 
And the soul’s darkness everywhere, 
Are only clouds. The sun of love, 
The heart of God, abides above. 


And to the endless radiance 
Of his redemption, draweth hence 
All souls when sorrow binds, each heart 
That yearneth to a nobler part, 

And every higher loyalty 
Of human trust. O well I know 
Our life is but the far-off glow 
Of Ilis ; a flickering far-off ray 
Deep-centred in the Eternal Day. 


THE ATHAUVA VEDA 

By Da. Surenora Kisor Chakrabortty, M.A., Ph.D. 


The Vednn are not a single literary 
work like the Koran or a collection of a 
number of books like the Bible or the 
Buddhist Tripitaka. It has been char- 
acterized “as a whole great literature 
which arose in the course of many 
centuries and through centuries have 
t)ccn handed down from generation to 
generation by verbal transmission, till 
Anally it was declared by a younger 
generation— but even then at some pre- 
historic period— to be ‘sacred knowl- 
edge,’ divine revelation as much on 
account of its great age, as on account 
of its contents.” We find that the 
belief in the sacredness of this vast 
literature arose “spontaneously” and it 
came to be dubbed as the Sruti^ the 
heard, i.e., revealed, literature in order 
to distinguish it from the later literature 
called the Smriti, remembered, i.e. 
traditional, which naturally occupied a 
lower status in the estimation of the 
Aryans. 

The oldest portion of the Vedic 
Literature, for example, the Samhitft 


portion is many centuries distant from 
the V paniithathf the Vedanta, the end 
or the last part of the Vedas according 
to one interpretation. The views of 
scholars differ so widely that it is well- 
nigh impossible to come to any defliiite 
conclusion. Some look upon 1000 B.C. 
as tlie earliest limit of the Vedic hymns, 
while others think them to have origin- 
ated between 3000 and 2500 B.C. Max 
Muller arrived rather arbitrarily to the 
conclusion that “the beginning of the 
Vedic poetry” should be dated between 
1200 — 1000 B.C., though he tried to 
make it clear that “in 1000 B.C. at the 
latest, our Ri^veda Samhitd must 
already have been completed.” A dis- 
cussion of the astronomical data in the 
Vedas led H. .Tacobi of Bonn and Bal 
Gangadhar Tiluk of Bombay to come to 
startling conclusions. Tilak dated some 
of the Vedic Texts to 6000 B.C. and 
Jacobi to about 4500 B.C. But the 
interpretation of the passages which are 
supposed to supply the astronomical 
data is not acceptable to all the scholars 
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and a definite conclusion is not 
warranted. Nor can we accept “the 
fantastic figures of 16000 or even 25000 
B.C. as the date of the Vedas built up 
on the basis of astronomical or geo- 
logical speculations.” Winternitz, the 
German savant, has relied “on the 
evidence arising out of history of 
Indian literature itself, for the age of 
the FeJa.” It is reasonable to con- 
clude that the Vedic Literature originat- 
ed about 2000 or 2500 B.C., and ended 
between 750 and 500 B.C. as Parsva, 
Mahavira and Buddha pre-suppose the 
whole literature. 

The Savihitds form the oldest portion 
of the Vedic Literature. These arc in 
poetry and are composed of hymns, 
prayers, incantations, sacrificial formu- 
las etc. The lirahmanas contain obser- 
vations on the sacrifices, the rites and 
ceremonies connected with them and 
are in prose. The Aranyakas (or Forest 
Texts) are a portion of the Urdhmanas, 
specially meant for the recluses who 
lived in the forests; and the Vpankhads 
are the latest portion and contain the 
philosophical speculations of the Rishis. 
Of the four Sauihitds — the Veda, 
the Savin Veda, the Yajur Veda and the 
Athanm Veda — the llifi Veda is the 
oldest and the Atharva Veda the latest. 

The Atharva Veda Sarnhitd is the 
collection of magic formulas, the 
atharvan; it had always a lower status 
and was looked down upon by the 
Brahmanas. The Trayi Vidya “the 
three-fold knowledge” included the 
first three Vedas and excluded the 
Atharva Veda, The Vedic Aryans 
naturally despised the magic formulas 
and the Atharva Veda spirit is entirely 
different from that of the other Vedas^ 
and the sacredness of this fourth Veda 
is frequently disputed. The reason is 
evident. The Atharva reflects the belief 
and practices of an older time and even 
in, the Vedic Period it prevailed only 


among the lower classes who were fond 
of magic formulas and incantations. 
The word ‘Atharvan’ originally meant a 
fire-priest and this was its significance 
in the Indo-Iranian period. Later on, 
it meant the incantations of the Athar- 
van or the spells and magic-formulas of 
the wizard-priests who flourished among 
the animistic peoples like the Shamans 
of Northern Asia and the Medicine Men 
of the American Indians of modern 
times. The oldest name of the Atharva 
Veda is Athanuhiiiirasahf i.e. “The 
Atharvans and Angiras.” The Angiras 
were also a class of fire-priests ; and the 
two expressions Atharvan and Angiras 
stood for two different kinds of magic. 
Atharvan is “holy magic bringing 
happiness,” and Angiras, “hostile 
magic or black magic”, and includes 
curses against enemies, rivals etc. 

The Atharva has 7fll hymns with 
about 00(K) verses, divided into 20 
books. The one-seventh of this Veda 
is taken from the /fig Vrda^ and the 
language and metre of the hymns are 
essentially of tlic same character. It 
is an undoubted fact that the text of 
the Atharva Vida which has come 
down to us is later than the /i/g Veda, 
though some of the hymns may be as 
old. There is, however, an essential 
difference in the religious ideas of these 
two Vedas, The practices enjoined by 
earlier phase in religious evolution. 
Magic or Witchcraft, an important 
essential of animism, represents a more 
primitive stage of belief and is essen- 
the Atharva Veda surely reflect an 
tially different from religion. It does 
not try to gain the “goodwill of divine 
beneficent powers by acts of worship,” 
but is “largely directed against demo- 
niac and hostile agencies and aims at 
affecting the course of things directly, 
without the intervention of deities.” 
The beliefs of the primitive people arc 
found in the Atharva Veda though the 
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book itself is later than the Rif* Veda 
as a whole. Naturally the learned 
Brahmanas had very little regard for 
the popular beliefs which had come 
down from pre-historic times and was 
perhaps much prevalent among the 
lower and uncultured classes who relied 
more on black magic than the songs of 
praise to the gods. The Atharva also 
includes philosophical disquisitions of a 
high order but these arc evidently of 
a later period. As put by Dr. Winter- 
iiitz, the great Sanskrit scholar, in the 
Atharva Veda “we move in a quite 
different world, from that of the Rig 
Veda. On the one hand the great gods 
of the sky, who embody the mighty 
phenomena of Nature, whom the singer 
glorifies and praises, to whom he sacri- 
fices and to whom he prays, strong, 
helpful, some of them lofty beings, most 
of them friendly Gods of life — on the 
other hand the dark, demoniacal 
powers, which bring disease and mis- 
fortune upon mankind, ghostly beings, 
against whom the wizard hurls his wild 
curses or whom he tries to soothe and 
banish by flattering speeches.” 

The diseases were sometimes looked 
upon as personal beings or demons, and 
the spells for their healing were either 
addressed to them, or to the devils or 
evil spirits that were deemed to be the 
creators of diseases. The Fever is the 
“King of diseases” and many charms 
are addressed to it. Hymn No, 22, 
Chap. V. — a few verses may be quoted 
as typical — (Grifith’s translation) : — 
“And thou thyself who makest all men 
yellow, consuming them with burn- 
ing heat like Agni, 

Thou Fever I then be weak and in- 
effective, 

Pass hence into th.-^ realms below or 

vanish (2) 

Endowed with universal power ! send 
fever downward, far away. 

The spotty, like red-coloured dust, 
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sprung from a spotty ancestor 

( 8 ) 

Go fever, with consumption, thy brother 
and with thy sister cough, 

And with thy nephew Herpes, go away 

unto that alien folk 

( 12 )” 

Many incantations were directed 
against the Pisachas and Raksasas, the 
demons who were looked upon as the 
originators of diseases. Hymn 86, 
Chap. IV, Atharva Veda : — 

“I am a pest to the Pisacas, as the 
tiger to the owners of oxen. Like 
dogs, when they have perceived 
the lion, they find no loophole 
( 8 ) 

I cannot bear with the Pisacas, nor 
with theives and the prowlers in 
the forests. From the village 
which I enter, the Pisacas vanish 
(7) 

From the village which my violent 
strength encounters the Pisdeas 
vanish, they have no more evil 
intentions,” 

There is another class of Atharvan 
hymns that arc concerned with the 
prayers for health and long life and are 
known as the ayusyani siiktani, i.e. 
hymns for achieving long life. Con- 
nected with them are the benedictions 
(paustikanf), “by means of which the 
farmer, the shepherd, the merchant 
hope to gain happiness and success in 
their undertakings.” The Rain-song in 
Chap. IV., Hymn 15 is the finest speci- 
men. It is addressed to Parjanya : — 
“Roar thunder, set the sea in agitation, 
bedew the ground with thy sweet 
rain, Parjanya ! 

Send plenteous showers on him who 
seeketh shelter and let the owner 
of lean kine go homeward.” . . • • 
etc. 

Topics like the following are also 
found in the Atharva Veda — (a) expira- 
tory formulas and spells for cleansing^ 
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from guilt and sin; (b) spells for the 
restoration of harmony in the family 
and (c) magic songs referring to 
marriage and love — e.g. the Basikarana 
Mantra (Ath. VI, 180) : — 

“Madden him, Maruts, Madden him, 
Madden him, Madden him, O air, 
Madden him, Agni, Madden him 
Let him consume with love of me 

—(130, 4). 

If thou shouldst run three leagues 
away, five leagues, a horse’s daily 
stage, 

Thence thou shalt come to me again 
and be the father of my sons.” 

The curses and exorcisms against 
demons, wizards and others also belong 
to the Angiras class. It is thus evident 
that the Atharva Veda religion is not 
only earlier to tlmt of the other Vvdaa 
but was according to modern standard 
of a lower type. It reveals a very early 
phase of religion when “men,” accord- 
ing to Sir J. G. Fraser, “first tries lo 
control nature by magical means and 
finding this impossible resorts to 
entreaty, which is the hall mark of 
religion as distinguished from magic.” 

Whether we accept this statement or 
not, there is no doubt that this old 
religion of fear was based upon magic 
rites, spells and incantations. But in 
the latest portion of the Aihurva Veda 
we have sublime passages, notably the 
Hymn to Varuna. From the transla- 
tion of Muir : — 

“The mighty lord on high our deeds, 
as if at hand, espies ; 

The Gods know all men do, though 
man would fain their acts dis- 
guise, 

Who ever stands, who ever moves, or 
steals from place to place, 

Or hides him in his secret cell — the 
Gods his movements trace. 

Where ever two together plot, and 
deem they are alone, 
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King Varuna is there, a third , and all 
their schemes are known. 

This earth is his, to him belong those 
vast and boundless skies; 

Both seas within him rest, yet in that 
small pool he lies.” — and so on. 

In the Rig Veda^ we enter a new 
world altogether. The Rig Vedic Hymns 
were surely used in connection with 
certain religious sacrifices and cere- 
monies but there is no doubt that these 
are the outpouring of the hearts of the 
inspired llishis of old who praised their 
Gods and invoked them for rewards in 
the shape of kine, children, wealth etc. 
in return for the oblations of ghee 
(clariiied butter) in the sacrificial fire, 
and the offering of an intoxicating 
drink which was manufactured through 
ail elaborate process; and of this the 
Vedie Aryans were, so fond that the 
tenth Maudala of the Rig Veda is 
devoted only to Soma worship. 

The Rig Vedic Gods are anthropo- 
morphic in their i)hysical attributes. 
Their abode is the heaven — the third 
heaven where they live a life of bliss, 
ever cheered by the draughts of Soma, 
and their favourite food consisted of 
milk, butter, grain, and the flesh of 
sheep, goat etc. just like men. Their 
most important characteristic is power, 
they regulate the order of nature, rule 
over all creatures and vanquish the 
powers of evil. They are generally 
benevolent beings with the exception of 
Rudra and confer prosperity on man- 
kind. Max Muller was so much im- 
pressed by the practice of the Vedic 
Rishis in invoking the individual gods 
as the highest for the time being that 
he characterized this phase of religion 
as “henotheism” or kathenotheism of 
the Veda which he defines as “the belief 
in individual Gods alternately regarded 
as the highest.” Modem scholars are 
not prepared to go so far; they look 
upon this practice as an exaggerated 
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form of praise and not as a distinct 
phase of religious type. 

The religion of fear in the Atharva 
Veda is followed by a new phase in 
the Rig Veda when the main object is 
to obtain earthly and religious happi- 
ness by offering prayers and oblations 
and performing the Yajnas. This is 


followed by the lifeless ritualistic religion 
in the Brdhmanas^ and the opposition 
to this religious phase becomes mani- 
fest in the Upanishads, where we have 
according to Schopenhauer ‘‘the fruit 
of the highest human knowledge and 
wisdom”, and we meet within them 
“almost superhuman conceptions”. 


PRAYER 

By Swami Nikiiilananda 


It is very difficult to speak on the 
necessity of prayer. As a great devotee 
said, there is no argument for prayer, 
it is just like faith in the existence of 
God. No one can convince us by argu- 
ment that we should pray or tell us how 
our prayers are answered just as it can- 
not be proved or demonstrated by argu- 
ment why we like the Fifth Symphony 
of Beethoven or a Bach Fugue. .lust 
as something within us is stirred up 
when we hear the music and we arc 
convinced of its sweetness, so when the 
soul of the devotee is stirred up with 
the call of the Divine he feels the pre- 
sence of God and he feels the necessity 
of prayer. Prayer is, and will always 
remain, the deepest impulse of the soul 
of man. Without prayer we would all 
go mad. Priiycr is for the soul what 
food is for the body. But the body 
can live without food for a time, the 
body can be sustained or even improved 
without food now and then. Not the 
soul ; the soul cannot be sustained, the 
soul cannot find peace without constant 
prayer. Prayer begins with faith in 
God and it is always associated with 
humility. When we pray to God we 
should fill our hearts with the sense of 
humility. We are worse than atoms, 
even atoms observe or follow some 


physical law, but many a time we do 
not observe any law. 

Again we know that the great teachers 
of the world, from the earliest times, 
received their illumination through 
prayer. Wlienevcr Jesus Christ would 
be in distress, wdicnever he would be in 
confusion, he would retire into solitude 
and pray to his Father in heaven. 
There are many years in the life of Jesus 
Christ of which we know nothing. 
During those years of his retirement 
into the wilderness he realized the 
Highest Truth. It seems to me that that 
period of his life was spent entirely in 
prayer, in silent communion with God. 
Take the life of Mohammed. Every day 
he would retire into the mountains and 
there he would unite himself with 
God in prayer, and God revealed 
the Truth to him when his mind 
was at one with God. Even coming 
to modern times, those of us who 
have read the Life of Sri Ramakrishna 
are well aware of the fact that he 
too realized the Highest Truth, received 
the Highest Illumination in life only 
through prayer. Standing before the 
image of God he would say, “O Divine 
Mother, I do not know Yoga, I do not 
know philosophy, I have not the intellect 
of the learned man; I am just like a 
child. Reveal Thyself unto me !” 
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Day after day and night after night he 
would pray to the Divine Mother. 
Sometimes in the evening he would go 
to the bank of the Ganges and roll on 
the ground, saying, “Another day of 
this worthless life has gone by, and I 
have not realized Truth.” He would 
cry just like a child, or like a man 
suffering from pain. People would 
stand around him and think that the 
boy had actually lost his mother. 
One day his agony of separation from 
God was so intense that he could no 
longer stand it, and standing before the 
image of the Divine Mother he prayed : 
“O Mother, art Thou only imagination, 
is it really a freak of mind that people 
pray unto Thee. Thou revealed Thyself 
in olden times to many saints and seers. 
Their lives have been sweetened by 
Thy Divine Presence. Am I a wretch 
that Thou dost not reveal Thyself unto 
me?” And with these words he took 
a sword that was hanging from the roof 
and was about to plunge it into his 
heart, thinking that life was worthless 
without the vision of God, when the 
Divine Mother revealed Herself before 
him in all Her glory and in all Her 
majesty. So all the great souls of the 
world received their illumination only 
through prayer. 

There may be disputes about dogmas 
and creeds. There may be disputes 
about philosophy. There may be 
different systems of thought. But there 
can be no difference of opinion whatso- 
ever about prayer. Saint Augustine, 
who wrote the learned treatise on the 
Doctrine of the Trinity, when he prayed, 
did not feel the presence of three Gods. 
His heart was filled with the presence 
of One. Therefore prayer is always the 
deepest impulse in the human soul. We 
cannot ignore it. At one time in Africa 
a native woman, when she first heard a 
Christian sermon, said to her neighbour 
in church : ‘^There ! I always told 


you there ought to be a God like that.” 
When the deepest core in our heart is 
touched by prayer, all barriers drop 
off. There is no more confusion, there 
is no more misgiving. This sudden 
impulse for prayer we all feel in times 
of crisis; at the time of war, of diffi- 
culty, or when we have to shoulder cer- 
tain responsibilities. Then our knees 
bow down in prayer. Take the case of 
the last war. People prayed in churches 
for the destruction of their enemies. I 
am not at all concerned with that selfish 
side of the prayer, but what interests 
me most is that those who never went 
to church for prayer during their whole 
lifetime, went at that time. Mothers, 
fathers, friends, they all went to church 
to pray to God. A Scotchman said 
during the war that in his country their 
church always gave a sermon, but at 
the time of war the church gave them 
an opportunity to pray. At such a 
lime of crisis we arc filled with that 
sense of God. When Queen Victoria 
was nineteen years old, she was awak- 
ened at midnight by the Prime Minister 
who came and announced to her that 
she was the Queen of England and Em- 
press of India. Her first impulse was 
to pray, and she asked the Prime 
Minister to wait while she went into her 
room and knelt down before God. 
Even King Solomon, whose life was not 
immaculate, when he took the responsi- 
bility of the throne, prayed from his 
heart for strength and courage, com- 
passion and faith, so that he might 
guide the destiny of his people. 

Prayer is a natural function of our 
mind. It is not an artificial addition, 
ft is not like growing tropical plants in 
Greenland. It is universal because it is 
natural. Many a time people try to 
crush out the sense of prayer. They 
think only the superstitious pray to 
God. But in spite of all these efforts 
prayer will always remain. Take the 
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case of Buddhism. Buddha denied God, 
and he denied the efficacy of prayer; 
but today millions of Buddhists all over 
the world have made Buddha their God 
and spend their time, day and night, 
in prayer to him. Take the case of 
Confucius. He was silent about the 
existence of God. In his religion there 
is no room for prayer. His religion is 
based upon ethics and morality, but 
still thousands of his followers in China 
have made Confucius their God and 
pray to him. In the religion of Islam 
every man is exhorted to pray five 
times daily. In Sufism there are three 
stages of prayer. In the first stage we 
only utter words through our lips. In 
the second stage \vc fix our mind on 
divine things, and during the third stage 
it is with great difficulty that we take 
our mind away from divine things. 

Mankind never outgrows prayer. 
Even primitive peoples pray to God, 
though in a different way. In ancient 
times among primitive peoples prayer 
was offered in form of magic. They 
thought that with incantations and 
magic they could compel God to fulfil 
their desires. But even if we come 
down to modern times the spirit of 
prayer is always present. It may have 
changed its form, that is all. When 
Jesus Christ prayed to his Father in 
heaven, he said different things than 
did the primitive peoples when they 
prayed. But the prayer is always 
there. When Raphael would paint his 
Madonnas, he would always be on his 
knees. Even the scientists of modern 
times often feel this necessity of being 
on their knees. Prayer arouses within 
us our subtle powers. It is by this 
that our latent spirituality is awakened. 
Prayer may be offered in different 
forms according to onr different stages 
of spiritual evolution. When Samson 
died, he prayed, *‘May T be avenged of 
the Philistines for my two eyes.” They 


had blinded him, and he prayed for 
revenge. But when St. Stephen prayed, 
he said : ”Lay not this sin on their 
heads.” Therefore prayer is not only 
universal in extent, but infinite in 
quality. It takes its form according to 
the necessity of the human mind. In 
its lowest form prayer is uttered in a 
very crude manner, perhaps often 
mixed with bitterness. 

If we cherish ill feeling toward friends, 
we pray bitterly for their destruction. 
But that is prayer at its lowest. At 
its highest, prayer is spiritual. It is 
grand and magnanimous ; and it is latent 
in the life of everyone. 

When we speak of disbelief, such dis- 
belief is only a matter of opinion. It is 
not a matter of impulse. Our impulse 
always tells us to believe in God. Even 
an agnostic or atheist finds his life 
absolutely dull because he docs not have 
anything to believe in. There is a 
famous statement by an atheist, who 
said at the time of his death : ”0 God, 
if there be any God, receive my soul, 
if there be any soul !” There is no 
escape from it, w’c must all pray. 
Modern science has told us that the 
whole world is like an automaton. The 
world is guided by fixed laws, and God 
Himself is a prisoner of the laws He 
has made. God’s laws are fulfilled in 
this world and we cannot change these 
laws. Therefore it is useless to pray. 
Things happen in this w^orld in an un- 
alterable fashion. We cannot check 
them, as we cannot check the sunrise 
or the sunset. But in spite of all this 
loud condemnation from the scientist 
or ultra-modern man against prayer, it 
is still going on. All the churches are 
filled with the prayers of earnest devo- 
tees. It is just like the water in an 
artesian well. It comes up and nobody 
can check it. As someone has said : 

pray on this principle, that the wine 
inside the bottle pushes up the cork; 
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there is some sort of fermentation 'with- 
in me and it must find some vent.” 
That is the meaning of prayer. 

Prayer should not be spasmodic, or 
occasional, or imtrained. Many people 
say that the whole of life is a prayer, 
therefore why should one go to a church 
or temple, or have a special time for 
his prayer, because every act is prayer. 
That is true ; but like all human virtues, 
this prayer, if it is done in an untrained 
way, does not give the proper result. 
Take the case of love. Love is the 
noblest human virtue, but if this love 
be untrained or undisciplined, if it be 
spasmodic, it turns into carnal craving, 
it becomes fleshy, it becomes beastly, it 
partakes of animal qualities. Take the 
case of thought. Thinking is the 
noblest virtue and distinguishes us from 
the animals, but if thought is not train- 
ed, if we are not disciplined in the art 
of thinking, then our thought runs 
wild. This is true of prayer also. If 
we do not make it a constant endeavour 
in our life, prayer does not yield us the 
real result. God should be our constant 
companion. We solicit God when we 
have a toothache or other bodily pain, 
or when our pocket-book is empty. 
That kind of respect for God docs not 
give us the result we demand from our 
spiritual life. God is our inward and 
abiding friend, a purifying presence 
whose moral purpose restrains us, whose 
love upholds us. Suppose there is a 
man who has two sons. One son loves 
his father in fits and starts. He docs 
not always take him into his confidence. 
He leads a whimsical life and only 
when in danger runs to his father. That 
boy is sent to college and there also he 
does not keep in touch with his father; 
he only writes when he wants more 
money or when he becomes involved in 
a disgraceful affair. But the other son 
constantly makes his father his confi- 
dant, he loves his father under all cir- 


cumstances and takes good counsel from 
him. Which is the nobler form of son- 
ship? The one who consults his father 
only at times of difficulty or when his 
pocket-book is short of money? That 
son does not feel the virtue of nobility. 
In the same way those who run to God 
for blessings only in times of danger or 
difficulty are not real devotees. At one 
time a man came to a saint with his 
head wrapped in a bandage. The saint 
asked the cause of the bandage, and 
the man told him he had an attack of 
headache. The saint asked whether the 
man had a headache every day, that 
he put a bandage around his head. 
“No,” the man answered, “only one or 
two times a year niy head aches.” 
Then the saint said, “Today you have a 
headache, and though it happens only 
once or twice a year, you put on a 
bandage to prcjcluim to the world that 
God is cruel to you and has visited you 
with headache. Why do you not put 
some sign on your head the other three 
hundred and sixty-two days to proclaim 
to the world that God is blessing you 
without a headache?” So this kind of 
spasmodic prayer, only when you arc 
in difficulty, is not real prayer. We use 
God just to run errands for us. We 
require or want this thing or that thing 
and therefore we come to God. That 
is not the real test of a devotee. Sri 
Ramakrishna used to say that the 
nature of those who are not real devo- 
tees is like that of a fly; the fly some- 
times sits on sweetmeats and sometimes 
on cow-dung. But the nature of those 
who arc real devotees is like that of the 
bee; the ])ec never deserts the flowers. 
It always sips the honey from them. 
The real devotee is like the Chataka 
bird, who will die of thirst sitting on 
the bank of a river before he takes a 
drop of that river water. He will look 
to the sky for a drop of rain, because 
he only likes rain water. In the same 
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way, a real devotee will look up to God 
for his inward satisfaction^ for his peace 
and happiness; and he will spurn, he 
will set aside with contempt, everything 
the world holds before him. Nothing 
in the world can satisfy him, neither 
money, nor worldly relationships, nor 
name and fame. Nothing that is valued 
in the world will be pleasing to him. 
His heart will constantly look to his 
Father in heaven for sustaining peace 
and happiness. 

Prayer has various meanings. Its 
significance depends on our spiritual 
evolution. At a certain stage we pray 
to God, whom we think to be outside 
the world, who has created this world, 
and who can change the order of the 
world. So we pray in time of famine, 
asking God to give us food. In times 
of drought we pray to Him to send us 
rain, or in times of war to give us 
peace. When we are ill, we ask God to 
give us health, to cure our disease. 
When a beloved one is about to die, 
we pray to God to spfirc the life of the 
dying man. It is just a ease of beg- 
ging, because our thought about God 
has not been refined. We still have a 
very crude idea of God. Whether these 
prayers are answered, I do not know. 
Many people say they arc. People have 
headaches, and they go to Christian 
Scientists and believe that the headache 
is removed. It may be so. I do not 
know. But prayer always presupposes 
a higher Power, in whatever form it 
may be offered. Whether you are a 
devotee of a crude nature, or highly 
developed, or as devoted as Jesus 
Christ, it does not matter; all of us 
believe (that is, those who believe in 
prayer), that there is a liigher Power. 
It seems to me that the best definition 
of prayer is resignation to that higher 
Power and utter ah.nidonment to His 
will. Science calls this higher Power 
the mechanical and material laws of the 


universe. The sun, the moon, the stars, 
the planets, the trees, the animals, the 
atoms and molecules, the different 
forces of nature, all obey those laws. 
But science says that law is blind, that 
law is purposeless, that law cannot be 
resisted, that we are nothing but mere 
cogs in the machine and are being 
crushed under the weight of that law. 
But still science admits there is law. 
From the standpoint of science also 
there is no other escape than a sort of 
abandonment, a sort of resignation to 
the working of this great law of the 
universe. Religion also believes in the 
same law. Religion also says that at 
the back of the universe there is higher 
Power, there is law; but religion says 
that that law is not without purpose, 
that law is not unintelligent, that law is 
not unconscious. On the other hand 
it has a definite motive, a definite goal 
in view. If there be a higher law, how 
should we attune ourselves to it? How 
should we establish our relationship 
with that law? As science says that 
the human being is absolutely helpless 
before the material law or physical law 
of the universe, the religious man also 
says that we are absolutely helpless 
before that law which he calls God. 
Therefore the prayer of a real devotee 
is, ‘‘Thy will be done,” because His 
will is always done. Not a sparrow falls 
without his notice. Not even an ant 
moves without His hearing it. If that 
be the case, if His will is done whether 
we like it or not, the only way to escape 
from the agony of living, from the dis- 
appointments of life, is to understand 
the working of that law and to com- 
pletely resign ourselves to that will of 
God. If the sword is going to fall on 
ray neck, ray head is going to be chop- 
ped off whether I like it or not so the 
best thing is to kneel down and submit. 
If I try to ward off the blow with my 
hand, I lose my hand as well as the 
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head I Therefore the best prayer is, 
“Thy will be done, as it is in heaven 
so on earth, for Thine is the Power and 
the Glory and the Kingdom forever. 
That is the last word of all religions. 
All religions say, “Not I, but Thou, 

0 God.” When this egoism completely 
vanishes, when we kill all desire for our 
personal aggrandizement, then real 
prayer begins. 

Never eome to God as a beggar. 
Never be a shopkeeper. Never say, 
“O God, give me this or that, and then 

1 shall know Thou art merciful.” Shop- 
keeping is not religion. The lover never 
speaks in that language. Christ drove 
all the money-lenders from the temple 
because the temple is not the place for 
shopkeepers. He said, “You have 
turned this temple, which is the body 
of God, into a place of thieves and 
robbers.” Therefore, when we pray, 
let our prayer be, “Thy will be done,” 
because that will is always done; and 
those who believe in GckI, those who 
believe in the love and compassion of 
God, know that when His will is done 
it is always for their good. Wc may 
not know it. Wc cannot see anything 
beyond the tip of our nose. But is it 
not foolish to pray to God, whom we 
believe to be omniscient and omnipre- 
sent, whom we believe to be all-know- 
ing, petitioning Him for this or that? 
When we ask in this way, do we not 
limit His knowledge ? Does God, being 
Almighty, not know w'hat we need and 
what it is to our interest to have? 
Christ also says that the best prayer is 
to completely abandon oneself to the 
will of God. We suffer from the misery 
of life because we set our will against 
His will. The highest prayer is, “Let 
my will not go against Thy will. May 
Thy will and my will be one. What 
Thou decreest let that be my innermost 
desire.” Let there be no conflict be- 
tween the purpose of the Cosmic Soul 


and the individual soul, for when there 
is no conflict there is peace of mind. 

We often wonder how the great saints 
got their peace of mind. These great 
souls — never for a moment thought they 
had bitter cups to drink from. Every- 
one in the world must drink from the 
bitter cup, but the saints drink that cup 
of bitterness with pleasure and happi- 
ness because they have implicit faith in 
the will of God. Why should we ask 
for money ? Is money everything in 
life ? Money comes today and goes 
tomorrow. Just imagine a Christ, or 
Moses, or even a Mahatma Gandhi, 
with the money of a Carnegie or a 
Rockefeller. Would they still be 
Christ, or Moses, or Gandhi? Why do 
we ask for health? Health cannot be 
preserved for ever. This is the law. 
If you ask for human birth, if you 
pray for human birth, and you have 
prayed to God for human birth, you 
must obey all the laws associated 
with the human body. Why do you 
pray to God to have your headache 
removed? As long as you have a head, 
you must expect to have headaches. 
As long as you have teeth, you must 
expect to have toothaches. As long as 
you have a human body, you must 
expect disease. But if you pray to God 
to keep your mind away from the 
physical consciousness, from the body 
consciousness, then there will be no 
more pain or disease. Therefore, 
let us not be beggars. A beggar is 
never admitted into the presence of 
the King of kings. To ])ray to God 
for wealth or health is just like being 
satisfied with water from a ditch when 
you stand on the bank of the Ganges, 
or to be satisfied with a crystal when 
you visit a diamond mine. But always 
the traitor in us, that traitor ‘I’, raises 
itself. There is always the revolt of the 
‘I*. The path of faith is extremely 
difficult. It is as sharp as the blade of 
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a razor. But we must always make the 
effort. So long as prayer comes to our 
mind for this or that thing of worldly 
nature, for health or wealth or worldly 
happiness, at once through discrimina- 
tion we should destroy this tendency 
of mind and say, “Thy will be done.^’ 
You cannot worship, as Christ said, God 
and Mammon. As Jehovah said in the 
Old Testament, “I, thy God, am a 
jealous God.’’ If there is that traitor in 
us, the idea of egoism, we cannot really 
be admitted into the presence of God. 
It is impossible to satisfy both God and 
ego, as was said by a great devotee in 
India : “Where there is desire there is 
no God, and where there is God there is 
no desire. Night and day cannot co- 
exist, so God and desire also cannot 
co-exist.” Whenever that traitor *1’, 
the ego, raises its head, we must try to 
stifle it with discrimination. We should 
day and night pray to God in this way : 
“We do not want deliverance from pain 
dr affliction; let misery and affliction 
come, let death come, let disappoint- 
ments come, but O God, grant unto us 
this prayer, that our mind may not be 
dissociated from Thy Lotus feet. In 
whatever circumstances Thou mayest 
place us, may our mind be always filled 
with Thy love. If we be filled with the 


love of God even in the midst of bitter- 
est sorrow, even in the midst of bitter- 
est disappointment, wc shall always 
feel peace and happiness. 

Sri Ramakrishna had been suffering 
from cancer of the throat, that terrible 
disease, and when the pain would be 
most excruciating he would sing : “Let 
the body be occupied with this disease, 
but may my mind always dwell in the 
love of God.” And by singing this two 
or three times, he would go into ecstacy 
and completely forget the pain of his 
throat. Therefore, to escape from the 
misery of the world is not to pray to 
God to remove this or that difficulty, or 
to give us this or that thing, or to 
satisfy this or that demand, but to 
constantly pray to God to keep our 
mind in communion with Him in plea- 
sure and pain, in success and failure, in 
life and death, always to keep our mind 
fixed on Him. Whenever that traitor 
in us rebels, whenever the ‘I’ diverts 
our attention to w'orldly things, we 
should say : “No ! Thy will be done.” 
When that sentence, that prayer, has 
once gone out of our mouth, we cannot 
take it back. “Thy will be done on 
earth as it is in heaven, for Thine is the 
Kingdom, the Power, the Glory for ever 
and ever.” 


JANE ADDAMS , 

A WORLD-FAMOUS SOCIAL WORKER 
By Dr. Sudhindra Bose, Ph.D. 


I 

The recent death of Jane Addams 
removes from this earth one of the 
most important figures in American 
life. A champion of human freedom, 
an advocate of .international peace, a 
friend of the poor and the outcast, 


an ambassador of good-will to the 
universe, Miss Addams was one of the 
rarest souls of this sad Vale of Tears. 
She would have been 75 years young 
next month. 

She has been described as America’s 
greatest woman so many times that 
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the description has almost become 
trite. A distinguished publicist has 
suggested that ^^no man has ever been 
more of a humanitarian.” When Jane 
Addams won the Nobel Peace Prize in 
1981, her name gave a lustre to the 
award that it has not always pos- 
sessed. 

II 

President Theodore Roosevelt, years 
ago publicly labelled Miss Addams, 
the founder of the famous Chicago 
Social Settlement Hull House, as 
“Chicago’s most useful citizen”. Ex- 
premier Ramsay MacDonald of Eng- 
land called her “best-loved woman in 
the world”, and the terms “foremost 
American woman” and “most illustri- 
ous citizen” have been echoed and 
re-echoed more times than one can 
count. Yet I cannot but recall that 
less than four months ago, a patriotic 
American organization accused her of 
“boring from within”, “undermining 
America”, and associating with “world 
revolutionaries”. But Jane Addams 
lived such a good and helpful life that 
it made mock of libels. 

During the Great War her pacifist 
sympathies brought her much condem- 
nation from the patriotcers. But she 
did not flinch. “There is heroism in 
being a pacifist”, she said after the 
War. It is a curious fact that the one 
statement for which this hated pacifist 
was most severely attacked during the 
war time was an entirely truthful one 
— ^that the soldiers who were daily 
going to their useless deaths “over the 
top” were given strong drinks or 
opiates. The pro-Ally press fell upon 
her for it with rage and fury, calling 
it a reflection upon the noble manhood 
of the Allied troops, the lying British 
propaganda service naturally chimed 
in. Afterwards it was, of course, well 
siibstantiilled. 


Jane Addams was never a menace 
to true Americanism or to humani- 
tarianism. There will always be people 
without souls to sneer and snarl at the 
truly great. Miss Addams has been 
dangerous only to those who wish to 
arrest the world’s progress and evolu- 
tion, for she has insisted upon being in 
the forefront of advance. 

Ill 

Jane Addams was born in 1860 in a 
little village in the State of Illinois. 
Her father was a member of State 
(Provincial) Legislature of Illinois and 
was a close friend of Abraham Lincoln, 
the Great Emancipator. The light of 
the great name of Lincoln lay over 
much of Jane Addams’ life. She 
graduated from Rockford College in 
1881, and spent several years travelling 
and studying in Euro])C before deciding 
on her life-work. Having observed 
social conditions throughout America, 
she came to the (’ity of Chicago to 
start a settlement, house. At Ilalsted 
and Polk streets, in the midst of the 
teeming squalor and meanness, cruelty 
and evil of Chicago’s West Side, she 
founded Hull House. She made it the 
civilizing centre of its own neighbour- 
hood, and gradually of an ever-widen- 
ing area of American life. To be sure 
there had been tentative experiments 
before, but this w^as the first social 
settlement in .\mcrica. 

First of all, Hull House was a home 
where cverybo<ly was welcome. Day 
and night the doors stood open, where 
the dispossessed and the bewildered, 
the friendless and the forgotten had 
gone for refuge. It became a haven of 
the poor and the down-trodden. 

Secondly, Hull House became a kind 
of social service college, with students 
in residence and graduates scattered in 
large numbers throughout the land. 
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The names of those who lived at Hull 
House and then went forth to serve and 
lead in the nation’s life include many 
of the greatest and noblest in the 
history of the last generation. 

Thirdly, Hull House became a social 
laboratory : a creative centre of social 
and political reform. Clean streets 
were here conceived, labour laws dis- 
cussed, debate<l and then fought for. 
It was a pioneer in juvenile crime 
research from which came the Juvenile 
Court. It fostered votes for women, 
when this cause was most unpopular. 
It stood for liquor prohibition and 
cherished the dream of international 
peace. In every worthwhile reform, 
through all these years, it was in the 
forefront of thought and action. 

The residents in Hull House, it is 
to be noted, are not self-important 
career-seekers. None has ever received 
salary, except technical workers. Most 
of the residents earn their living else- 
where and spend their leisure time at 
Hull House. It is a labour of love. 

Hull House has been a citadel of 
compassion. Yet it did not fail, in its 
early days, to evoke withering blasts 
of scorn from the holy church. Among 
the bitterest opponents of Hull House 
have been the men of the cloth. Clergy- 
men considered themselves affronted to 
have as neighbour such an institution 
which was not only unconnected with 
any church, but was without sectarian 
flavour. Hull House and all its works 
were denounced as atheistic and 
immoral. The churches, however, 
passed; Hull House remained. 

The late William T. Stead, editor of 
the Reviexv of Revieics, wrote in his 
celebrated philippic against the evils of 
Chicago : **There is still one hope for 
the new social den.ocracy, and when 
I reflect upon Jane Addams’ mission 
and contemplate the true meaning of 
the work she built up, I am sure that 


if Christ ever comes to Chicago he will 
stop at Hull House.” 

IV 

No one will ever be able to put into 
words the whole record of the good- 
ness of Jane Addams, though I have 
somewhat ineffectually tried to tell 
something of her social philosophy in 
one of my earlier books on America, 
entitled Ghnipscs of Avierica, There 
I called her “An American Saint”. 
But I know better now. She was more 
than a saint and a seer. She was cast 
in a sturdier mould. She was a great 
statesman. If it were not for masculine 
prejudice and vanity, she would have 
been the President of the United 
States. 

In spite of her exacting work at 
Hull House, she found time for other 
interests. She w’as a pioneer fighting 
for women’s suffrage with remarkable 
statesmanship. She founded the 
Women’s International League for 
Peace and i^’reedoiii, and worked hard 
for the realization of its goal. After 
her visit from India, she wrote admir- 
ingly of Mahatma Gandhi and his 
programme of non-violence. In thought 
and deed. Miss Addams was a lover of 
peace and freedom — just as Gandhi ji is. 

Miss Jane Addams set an admirable 
example before men and women of all 
countries. She built her life on a 
sharing with others not only material 
goods, but of interests, affections, and 
aspirations. Slic liad compassion with- 
out condescension. Of all her titles 
she liked best that of “Inspector of 
Streets and Alleways” in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hull House. She earned it 
by cleaning up the district, the slumi- 
est of the slum district. 1 knew her 
personally and she always impressed 
me with her poise, dignity, gentleness, 
simplicity, peace of mind, and purity 
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of heart. Though born in an obscure 
village, she grew to be internationally 
known through the sheer power of the 
spiritual force which she reflected into 
the dark places of American life and 
thought. She brightened the lives of 
millions. She was one of the noblest 
women of all time. 


you would see her monument, 
look around you,” Dr. Charles W. 
Gilkey, Dean of the University of 
Chicago chapel, said at Miss Jane 
Addams’ funeral in Hull House. Side 
by side sat her friends : statesmen and 
politicians, civic leaders and poor per- 
sons, white men and black Negroes. 


THE IDEAL OF A UNIVERSAL RELIGION 

By Swami Ranoanathananda 


Relicston — A CtmsE as well as a 
Blessinc; in the Past 

It is an undeniable fact of history 
that one of the most potent factors in 
the evolution of humanity has been the 
force which manifests itself as Religion 
and the religious instinct. From earliest 
times it has supplied the motive for 
social cohesion and social progress. 
Besides satisfying the individual’s spiri- 
tual needs, it has also been the power 
to unite individuals into groups and 
communities. But it is a strange para- 
dox that this same impulse which has 
contributed to human unity and welfare 
has also been the cause of much strife 
and disunion among mankind. It 
seems as though religions are closed 
systems and the only relation they can 
have towards one another is that of 
antagonism. The powers for blessing 
which they exhibit in their narrow 
spheres of sect and community turn 
into curses when applied to the larger 
world outside. Every system has 
appealed to the religious susceptibilities 
of its votaries to goad them either to 
war, persecution, or murder. Thus 
some of the most atrocious crimes and 
inhuman practices in all history have 
been perpetrated in its name. These 
are some of the blackest pages of all 


religious history. Whatever blessing it 
has conferred in private has thus been 
nullified in public. 

Indian Reltotous Thought-- its 
Unique Feature 

The only country where religious wars 
and persecutions have been compara- 
tively negligible is India. This, let us 
note, is not because there is no deep 
religious feeling in India, as some critics 
would think, to whom love for one’s 
religion is achieved only by hating other 
religions; neither is it due to any 
absence of variety in the religious out- 
look. History shows, and even today 
it is a fact, that both in point of spiri- 
tual fervour and the variety of its 
expression, India stands frjrcniost in the 
world. The science of Comparative 
Religion tells us that tlic evolution of 
religious ideas has been, to a great 
extent, identical throughout the world. 
But whereas outside India this evolu- 
tion stopped at the tribal stage and the 
monotheistic conception, Indian spiri- 
tual genius soared higher and yet higher 
and discovered the Unity behind all the 
Gods. This is a great landmark in the 
history of religions in general, for it 
marks the stage at which religion turns 
out to be the messenger of all peace and 
all blessing to the whole of humanity 
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instead o! being partially good and 
partially evil, as it has been in its 
earlier stages. For India herself, this 
discovery was momentous; for, through 
this she has been spared from endless 
travails of religious persecution. This 
idea carries with it a certain universal 
outlook, being based on a highly 
rational philosophy, which later Vedic 
thought, especially the Upanishads, 
developed into its logical conclusion by 
discovering the Unity behind all exist- 
ence. 

Religious Sectarianism — its Evils 
AND ITS Remedy 

The relationship between religion and 
religion has been anything but happy. 
Religions which seemed to have v/orked 
well in the places of their birth arc 
found to be failures in their careers 
outside. Sentiments like love, brother- 
hood and peace give place to those of 
hatted, scorn, and strife. In the name 
of religion, countries have been devas- 
tated, great cultures have been des- 
troyed, and masses of men have been 
massacred — all with the ‘pious’ idea of 
extending the empire of the ‘One G(jd’. 
Lillie docs the fanatical religionist 
r -ali'/e that that is not the way lo estab- 
lish the ‘Kingdom of ITeavcn’ on earth. 
There is no doubt that the destruction 
of cultures like those of Peru, Mexico, 
etc. really leaves such a ‘Kingdom of 
Ifeaven’ poorer in spiritual content. 
The sectarian spirit of religion is mani- 
festly antagonistic to the very spirit of 
modern times which is scientific through 
and through, and which appeals not to 
sects and sections but to humanity at 
large. Consequently, the prestige of 
religion itself has suffered much in 
modern times. If religion is to be a 
living force in the modern world and 
contribute its share for the ushering in 
jOf a future civilization of humanity, it 
^requires to be restated and cast into 


rational and scientific moulds. The 
solidarity of mankind is the ideal for 
w'hich science stands. The immense 
possibilities which the scientific advance- 
ment of the last three centuries holds 
in its bosom for the realization of the 
great hopes of poets and philosophers of 
the past ages, require for their consum- 
mation a new spirit, a new outlook and 
a new message, universal in its appeal, 
which will mediate between religion and 
religion on the one hand, and science 
and religion on the other. Where is 
this message, this quickening impulse, 
to come from.*^ To this insistent ques- 
tion, the eager minds of thinking men, 
both in the East and the West, turn 
towards India and the invaluable trea- 
sures of her spiritual and philosophic 
thought. 

Vedanta — its Contribution to Indian 
Thought and Life 

This is no audacious claim. W^e have 
seen already how Indian thought took 
a great step towards religious harmony 
when it discovered the One God of 
whom all oilier gods arc but manifesta- 
tions. This is I he great idea embodied 
in thal famous verse of the R/g Veda, 
“Ekarn Sat Viprah Bahudha Vadanti” 
(Truth is One ; sages call It by various 
names, such as Indra, Mitra, Varuna 
etc.). Not only this ; no new thought has 
ever suffered suppression in India — be it 
in science, religion, or philosophy. Where 
all knowledge is held as sacred, how is 
it possible to suppress any aspect of it.^ 
The UpanishadK speak of the Para and 
Apara kinds of knowledge. All sciences 
including even the holy Vedas are only 
Apara knowledge, while Philosophy par 
CitccUcnce is the only Para knowledge. 
Let us note, in this connection, that 
Apara docs not and cannot mean here 
anything inferior in kind. That knowl- 
edge which is derived from human 
experience in parts and aspects is 
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Apara, while that which is the fruit of 
a study of ewpericnce as a whole, of 
life in its totality, is Parfi.. And all 
knowledge of the Apara kind is only an 
expression of the Para Vidya, Philo- 
sophy. This is the same as Brahma- 
vidyfi, Brahman standing for the 
totality of existence and experience. 
This is the famous Vedanta philosophy, 
which is the very kernel and core of 
Indian culture, the fairest flower of its 
thought — the one which has given 
Indian culture its distinctive character 
and uniqueness. It is the spirit of 
Vedanta which has moulded all forms 
of Indian life and which has mediated 
between sect and sect, imparting to the 
rich variety of Indian thought its 
synthetic unity. This is the mesmerism 
of Indian thought which is slowly grip- 
ping the minds of many a serious 
thinker of the West. Those who speak 
of Hinduism as a bewildering mass of 
confused religious and social ideas and 
practices have not yet grasped Vedanta. 
To understand India and Hinduism 
requires first of all, an intimate 
acquaintance with the spirit of Vedanta. 
It is in virtue of this Vedanta that we 
are enabled to speak of the ‘funda- 
mental unity of India’, it will be in 
virtue of this same Vedanta that we 
will be enabled not merely to speak 
about, but achieve, the fundainental 
unity of humanity itself. And if reli- 
gious harmony, social progress, and 
national solidarity are lacking in pre- 
sent-day India, the quickening impulse 
must come from this Vedanta alone, 
for it is the store-house of all wisdom. 

Indian Thought and Sri Ramakrishna 
The Oneness of all existence is the 
message which Vedanta teaches. The 
immediate implication of this message 
in life and thought is another great idea 
which seems to run counter to the very 
spirit of religious sectarianism but which 


breathes truly the scientific spirit. As 
Swami Vivekananda expresses it, “Man 
travels not from error to truth, but from 
truth to truth — from truth that is lower 
to truth that is higher.” If truth is like 
a pyramid, the Philosophical under- 
standing of Unity is its apex. Viewed 
from this supreme height, no aspect of 
life or effort can appear as false or 
erroneous ; for truth itself is the goal of 
all paths. It is chiefly in the applica- 
tion of this great idea to the pressing 
problems of modern life that the life and 
message of Sri Ramakrishna and Swami 
Vivekananda are su])remcly significant. 
Through them we find Indian thought, 
especially the Vedanta, speaking to the 
modern world for composing its distrac- 
tions and ushering in on earth an era 
of what the Upanisliads call ‘Satyatmu 
Pranaramam Mana Anandam Santi 
Samridham Amritam’ (Truth, the 
solace of life and bliss of the mind, 
exhuberant with the wealth of peace 
and immortality). 

Universalism, Old and New 

The idea of a universal religion is not 
something iicv/ in the world. There 
have been two senses in which it has 
been understood. When a religion 
steps out of its local boundaries and 
starts on a career of conquest and 
annexation, adding new recruits, much 
in the same way as an empire extends 
by the accession of new territories, it 
styles itself as a universal religion. 
Such a religion keeps before itself the 
alluring ideal of becoming a world- 
religion sooner or later and believes 
itself to be the only fit candidate to 
that estate. The outstanding examples 
of this type are Christianity, Islam, and 
Buddhism. The last one differs from 
the other two both in its methods and 
motives of such extension. Unlike 
Christianity and Islam, the spread of 
Buddhism has been singularly character- 
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ized by a spirit of peace and non-vio- 
lence. This is undoubtedly due to the 
influence of Indian thought wherein 
Buddhism has its roots and from which 
it has sprung. Christianity and Islam 
on the other hand, have followed a 
relentless course of destruction and 
persecution with the ostensible purpose 
of ‘saving^ the ‘damned souls’. Now 
this idea of universal religion is self- 
destructive. Not through conquest and 
the use of might is the way to universal 
religion. It breathes the spirit of the 
Old Testament, where, when a tribe 
conquers another tribe, it also destroys 
the latter’s God and imposes its own 
God over it. It is this same spirit which 
is working now when in the place of 
tribes, we have alien cultures and reli- 
gions. And when there arc two claim- 
ants, both equally strong, zealous and 
fanatical, this idea of univcrsalism is 
seen to defeat itself. The fact is, there 
is a world of difference between the 
two assertions — “My God is the only 
true God and you must accept Him,” 
and “My God and your God are one 
and the sam(\ differing at best only in 
xiame.” When a single religious belief, 
sincerely held, is disturbed and destroy- 
ed, the purpose of universal religion 
defeats itself. 

The second idea of Universal religion 
is seen expressed in the eclecticism of 
Akbar and some modern sects and move- 
ments. Eclecticism is like a bouquet of 
choice flowers, and like a bouquet it has 
no enlivening principle in it and is bound 
to wither away. A still greater criticism 
is that it has a tendency to become a 
closed system in itself, which defeats its 
very purpose. It says, ‘There is so 
much sectarianism in the world ; it must 
be destroyed; so let us start a new 
sect’. This sounds like the famous war- 
time sentiment — a war to end all wars. 
But just as not one among the older 
sects is entitled to legitimately claim 


universality, by the same inexorable 
logic, no new sect also can lay claim to 
that position. 

Sri Ramakrishna’s Ideal of Universal 
Religion 

From the previous analysis we have 
come to this — that no religion can as- 
pire mdividually to become universal. 
Unity in variety is the test of universal- 
ity and not a dull and dead uniformity. 
In sharp contrast to the previous two 
conceptions stands Sri Ramakrishna’s 
ideal of a Universal Religion. The very 
first principle of this ideal is, “If one 
religion is true, then by the very 
same logic all other religious are 
also true,” the verification of which 
is found in the fact that “holiness, 
purity, and charity arc not the exclusive 
possessions of any church in the world 
and that every system has produced 
men and women of the most exhalted 
character.” Hence this great teacher 
left every religion undisturbed; neither 
did he start a new religion. Yet his 
life was the greatest vindication of true 
religion. Nay, it was a veritable Parlia- 
ment of Religions. He traversed the 
various paths of the Hindu Faith and 
attained perfection in each. Not con- 
tent with this, he lived the life of a 
pious Christian and a devout Muslim 
reaching the goal of the respective paths. 
As a result of all his experiments he 
realized that all religions arc at bottom 
one, they all teach the same truth and 
lead to the same goal. In his own 
words, “Different creeds are but differ- 
ent paths to reach the one God ; various 
and different are the ways that lead to 
the temple of Mother Kali at Kalighat 
(near Calcutta). Similarly various are 
the ways that lead to the house of the 
Lord. Every religion is nothing but 
one of such paths that lead men to 
God.” Again, “As a mother in nursing 
her sick children gives rice and curry to 
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one^ sago and arrowroot to another, and 
bread and butter to the third, so the 
Lord God has laid out different paths for 
different men suitable to their natures. 
Many arc the names of God, and infi- 
nite the forms that help us to know 
Him. By whatsoever name or form you 
desire to know Him, in that very form 
and under that very name will you sec 
Him.” 

What follows? To quote Sri Rama- 
krishna again, “Every man should 
follow his own religion. A Christian 
should follow Christianity, a Moham- 
medan should follow Mohammedanism. 
For the Hindu — the ancient path, the 
path of the Aryan Rishis, is the best. 
A truly religious man should think that 
other religions are also so many paths 
leading to the Truth. We should always 
maintain an attitude of respect towards 
other religions.” 

Thus in Sri Ramakrishna’s view the 
existence of many sects and religions 
not merely does not stand as obstacles 
in the way, but actually helps the reali- 
zation of, Universal Religion. Let sects 
multiply until each individual will have 
a religion for himself. As no two indivi- 
duals can be exactly similar in respect 
of taste, outlook, and capacity, so no 
one religion can perfectly satisfy the 
needs of all. Thus sects ought to multi- 


ply until they coincide with humanity 
itself. But sectarianism will disappear. 
And with its disappearance will be 
realized the ideal of a Universal Reli- 
gion. In fact, H is already existing^ no 
one has to create it, only each one has 
to discover it for himself. But its sym- 
phony is marred and distorted by the 
sharp and dissonant notes of sectarian- 
ism. And sectarianism will disappear 
only when the w'orld understands this 
new ideal of religious harmony taught 
by Sri Ramakrishna, when men will 
learn to see truth in every sect, when 
men are taught to sympathize with and 
appreciate every sincere longing of the 
human heart knowing it to be an urge 
towards light and truth. 

Conclusion 

This ideal of Universal Religion 
accords most with the modern spirit 
and temper. It enables religions to 
work for human welfare as co-operating 
parts instead of rcniuining as colliding 
units. And religious fellowship will 
bring in the sense of human kinship and 
brotherhood and enable the collective 
wisdom and effort of man to work 
towards the evolution of a complete 
civilization of humanity and world- 
culture. 


HINDU WOMEN 

By Swami Vividishananda 


In order to understand Hindu 
women, we have to sec them and judge 
them in the setting of their own cultural 
traditions and in the light of their own 
ideals. Let us watch them in their 
homes, and study them as they live 
their lives from day to day, as mothers, 
wives, sisters, and daughters, with a 


special reference to the social and reli- 
gious history of the race. It will give 
us a true picture of their lives in general 
— their status in the family, society and 
nation, their relationships, duties and 
responsibilities, and their manners, 
customs and etiquettes. 

In India, ao everywhere else, man and 
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woman are the obverse and reverse of 
the same coin. They supplement each 
other. Both are great in their respec- 
tive spheres. Man is strength, woman 
is beauty. He is the reason that 
governs, and she is the wisdom that 
moderates. One cannot be ignored and 
lost sight of in preference to the other. 
It is on this account that women have 
been given as high a place as men. 
From the Vedan^ the epics, and the 
ethical and legal codes of Manu and 
other lawgivers down to the Ptirdnas^ 
the mythologies — all arc unanimous on 
this point. 

We shall quote here at random pas- 
sages from some of our most ancient and 
authoritative writings in order to sub- 
stantiate our thesis : 

“Before the creation of this pheno- 
menal universe, the first-born Lord of 
all creatures divided his own self into 
two halves, so that one half should be 
male and the other half female.” 

“The wife and husband, being equal 
halves of one substance, arc equal in 
every respect. Therefore both should 
join and take, equal parts in all works, 
religious or secular.” 

“Women must be honoured and ad- 
orned by their fathers, husbands, 
brothers, and broihers-in-law who desire 
their own welfare.” 

“Where women arc honoured there 
the gods arc pleased. But where they 
arc treated otherwise no sacred rite 
yields rewards.” 

“The tears of a woman call down the 
fire of heaven on those who make them 
flow.” 

“Women are pure in all limbs.” 

“A woman’s body must not be struck 
hard, even with a flower, because it is 
sacred.” 

The passages quoted above bring out 
beautifully the equality of both the 
sexes and the exceptionally kind treat- 
nient women should receive at the hands 


of men. Even as the two halves of a 
fruit contain, in equal proportion, the 
same qualities and properties, man and 
woman arc equal in the sight of God, 
and should have equal rights and pri- 
vileges. Since the dawn of the Hindu 
civilization, which dates as far back as 
many many centuries before the Chris- 
tian era, we find women enjoying like 
men the same freedom of thought and 
speech and the same opportunities for 
education and spiritual practice. 

In the Rig Vedn^ the most ancient of 
the Sanskrit scriptures, we read about 
many women sages who were seers of 
Truth and teachers of the highest 
wisdom. The 12Gth hymn of the first 
book of the Rig Veda was revealed by 
a woman, Roniasha by name. The 
179th hymn of the same book was 
revealed by Lopamudra, another ins- 
pired woman. Wc can mention as many 
as a dozen names of such women seers 
of Vcdic truth. Not only were they 
great scholars and philosophers, discus- 
sing the subtlest metaphysical questions, 
but they also lived what they taught 
and set example to others. And they 
became famous as Brahmavadinis, 
the seers and mystics of a very high 
order. In one of the Upanishads, the 
philosophical portion of the Fedas, is 
recorded the story of Gargi and Mai- 
treyi, two women seers discussing philo- 
sophy with one of the greatest author- 
ities in the ancient lore. It is a record 
that is not only scholarly, but also 
inspiring and sublime, showing the 
highest flight of mystical thought and 
realization. Instances of women acting 
as umpires arbitrating philosophical 
dcb.atcs can also be cited. 

In religious matters, no ritual, cere- 
mony or sacrifice would be considered 
complete without the eo-operation of 
women. That has been the special in- 
junction of the Hindu scriptures. The 
Sanskrit word for wife, Saha-dharniini, 
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meaning “spiritual helpmate,” brings 
home to us this idea. Tnstpad of being 
a passive instrument for pleasure, the 
wife should be an active partaker and 
partner in the spiritual life of her 
husband. She should share with him 
the joys and sorrows of life and help 
him in the realization of the supreme 
ideal. 

Here is the definition of a wife as 
given in an ancient Sanskrit book : 

“A wife is half the man, his best friend; 

A perpetual spring of virtue, pleasure, 

wealth, 

His best aid in seeking heavenly bliss ; 

A companion in solitude and a father 

in advice, 

A mother in all seasons of distress, and 

A rest in passing through life’s 

wilderness.” 

This little verse gives a glimpse into 
the lofty conception of Hindu wifehood. 
There are many examples of ideal wives 
in the literatures of India. Of them 
Sita, the heroine of the Unvidymia, one 
of the great epics, tops the list. The 
Hindus live and die in her name. She 
inspires the purest and noblest senti- 
ments and receives the willing homage 
and devout worship of every heart. 
Sita, the ideal wife, mother, and queen 
in one, the embodiment of purity, 
chastity, kindness and forgiveness, 
stands unique. 

In secular matters also, women 
enjoyed with men equal opportunities 
and privileges. Instances of women 
occupying high political positions, ruling 
states, making laws, and administering 
justice may be quoted by scores. 

We may refer here to the wonderful 
generalship of the Rani of Jhansi, the 
woman ruler of a small state. During 
the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857, the Rani 
stood at the head of her troops, dressed 
as a cavalry officer, and fought against 
the British like a consummate general 
and died heroically on the battlefield. 


She reminds us of Joan of Arc of 
France, who has been canonized as a 
saint by the Catholic Church. Hindu 
women, well-known for their softness 
and delicacy, can also be heroic when 
the occasion demands it. 

While drawing a picture of Hindu 
women in general, wc must note a very 
important point regarding the relative 
position of a mother and a wife. In a 
Hindu home, where there is the joint- 
family system, it is the mother who is 
the centre of interest and rules. liven 
when the son marries the wife occupies 
a secondary position. Instead of being 
the mistress, she is simply a daughter, 
and remains so until her womanhood is 
fulfilled and glorified in being a mother. 
The Hindus have deified their earthly 
mother and made her a representative 
of the Mother of the universe. In that 
way, every woman has also been made 
a symbol of the Divine Mother. 

The next question which comes to the 
forefront is the institution of marriage. 
In ancient times the Hindus had ns 
many as eight forms of marriage, of 
which love marriage or marriage by 
courtship was one. We can recount 
many stories of love marriage that took 
place in the past. 

Sita, the ideal of Hindu women, of 
whom we spoke before, chose Rama as 
her husband from an assembly of 
princes invited to a tournament of 
archery. Sakuntabi, a maiden brought 
up in a hermitage, fell in love with 
Dushyanta, a prince, and they married 
by exchanging garlands. The story of 
Sakuntala, the translation of which 
many of you might have read, is 
embodied in the beautiful Sanskrit, 
drama entitled “The Lost Ring,” 
written by the great poet Kalidasa, who 
has been compared with Shakespeare. 

But now on account of the changed 
conditions of the times the only form 
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of marriage that is existant and allowed 
is the union of the bride and the bride- 
groom by the parents. Neither the 
girl nor the boy has any hand in the 
marriage. 

It is a fact that young people full 
of romance and sentimentality often 
lack in discrimination and contract 
marriages which are neither good for 
themselves nor desirable for the com- 
munity from the standpoint of eugenics. 
People in the West arc becoming aware 
of the evil effects of love marriage, 
although the Hindu form of marriage 
may not be suitable for them. We are 
told that out of every four marriages 
there is one divorce in America. So 
love marriage also has its defects. As 
marriage is a union of two souls, imply- 
ing lifelong companionship, the Hindus 
do not believe in divorce. But a 
husband can marry again in the pre- 
sence of the first wife if she is barren, 
invalid, or ill of some infectious disease. 

Critics of India point to the pitiable 
condition of Hindu widows, for they 
cannot remarry. It is a fact that the 
remarriage of widows is not allowed 
amongst high caste Hindus, and there 


is valid reason for it. In the West you 
hear about Hindu widows’ tears, where- 
as in India we hear about the problems 
of the unmarried girls of the West. 
Hindu law-givers say that widows had 
their chance and should sacrifice for 
the girls who didn’t get any chance. 
And then the condition of widows is 
not really so bad as is painted. Widows, 
as a rule, because of their ideas of 
chastity, prefer a life of voluntary 
renunciation and service. Two other 
weak spots of the Hindu society pointed 
out by critics arc the purdah, or veil, 
and child-marriage. They arc restrict- 
ed to certain provinces and are fast 
disappearing with education. 

Nobody would deny that some of the 
social customs and usages connected 
with our women need reform. Refor- 
mation in India, as in every other 
country, should be along constructive 
lines. We have to educate our women, 
and they will solve their own problems. 
W’ho are we to say whether widows 
should remarry ? Again, who are we to 
decide whether women should throw the 
veil ? It is their problems which they 
alone can best solve. 


LOVE OF GOD 

By Sister Amala 


Let us search our hearts and examine 
well the inner recesses of our mind to 
discover what we love most. Is it God 
we love, or things of the world ? Many 
men think they must concern them- 
selves only with the food they eat, 
money they earn, discussions, home- 
fife, and the comforts and pleasures of 
the body. Seldom do they give their 
thoughts to the Supreme One from 
whom all things come. Man competes 
with his competitor in order to outdo 


him. Even at school what child can 
give his mind wholly to God? There 
they have compeliiion also, to stand 
first and above. What trait of pure 
character can this imbibe? Our finer 
instinct is often robbed when we stoop 
to competition. We cannot afford to 
build up a wall of false superiority, dis- 
tinction, and degrees, and then hope to 
know God. 

* 

The world’s way of pettiness, jealousy, 
hatred, and envy leads one far from the 
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path of God. Then you may inquire, 
“Cannot one of the world attain God, 
as well as one who has renounced the 
world?” Attainment of God does not 
necessitate retiring from the world, and 
embracing renunciation in the outer 
sense. But, it certainly does demand 
complete renunciation of all lower pro- 
pensities, such as, jealousy, hatred, 
envy, pettiness, dishonesty, untruthful- 
ncss, and selfishness. No one can rob 
us of our spiritual birthright but our- 
selves. We are wholly responsible for 
what we attain or do not attain. We 
may be surrounded by great spiritual 
men and yet pass them by because our 
mind is filled with petty thoughts and 
therefore we do not have the room to 
accept holiness. 

The mind must be holy to perceive 
holiness. It must be pure to know 
purity. Yet, innately all of us arc pure 
and holy, but thoughts of impure nature 
have clouded and soiled the mirror of 
our heart to such an extent that the 
image of pure vision cannot reflect per- 
fectly. The simple illustration of a 
body of water makes clear to us, how, 
when its surface is agitated it reflects a 
broken image of the tree bending over 
it. When it is still, one can see the 
exact likeness of the bending tree in 
the water. So with us, when we are 
quiet, calm, self-controlled and sur- 
rendered to God, then holiness and 
purity arc reflected. Thus wherever 
these qualities shine, we perceive them. 

Fortunate are those who have a pure 
heart and mind, and seek God as a 
natural object of their love. Christ 
tells us, “Blessed are the pure in heart : 
for they shall see God.” We see in the 
life of Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa 
Deva how his mind from his very child- 
hood was directed towards God. He is 
a true example of love for God. His 
radiant beauty, childlike simplicity, 
sweetness, tenderness, pristine purity, 


and divine insight bespeak the attributes 
of a God-man. His love of God was so 
deep-rooted, so fundamentally profound 
and all-consuming that no school, no 
material position, no walk of social 
tradition or custom could side-track 
him from his goal, which was God. He 
was mad for God. His love for God 
was supreme and paramount, so that 
within an astonishingly short period of 
rapid succession he realized God through 
his ‘Divine Mother of the universe’, 
woven into all the manifestations of 
Her Power, in the various expressions 
from time to time in the pages of 
history. She became the Christ, the 
Buddha, Mohammed, Zoroaster, Je- 
hova, Sri Krishna, Radha, Rama, Situ, 
and all Incarnations. She held within 
Her bosom all manifestations of earth 
and heaven ! Divine Mother — She — , 
Mother of all manifested and unmani- 
fested - Eternal — , Pure and Per- 
fect — , Terrible and Beautiful — , beyond 
mind, beyond speech, beyond time, 
beyond space — , Effulgent and Infinite ! 
All this Sri Ramakrishna realized 
through his mortal instrument in order 
that wc may have proof that the inner 
conviction of our pure thought may be 
substantiated and not refuted by social 
tradition and religious dogma. It is 
the courage of his conviction, illumina- 
tion, and realization which has brought 
him to the foreground as divine inspira- 
tion to hearts nurturing similar ideas, 
unrealized. What a tremendous capa- 
city the name of Sri Ramakrishna has 
to save and carry on the multitude of 
souls, eager to follow exactly such reali- 
zation of universality, true love, and 
tolerance towards every living creature I 
Often it seems, there are as many 
conceptions of God as there are people. 
Each one’s idea may be slightly varied, 
but ultimately it reaches the selfsame 
goal. People who think their picture of 
God the only one are one-sided, fanatical, 
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and become easily unbalanced; often, 
to the point of doing violence, to them- 
selves in other forms. For the Upa- 
nishads tell us, ‘‘The Self is in all and 
all is in the Self.” What does this 
imply ? Certainly not our physical 
self? No — . It is the Self of which 
we are all part. God is in all, and 
all is in God. But we forget this 
injunction because we arc bound by the 
illusion of life. Sometimes we glimpse 
through the veil and see the meaning 
of, “the Self in all, and all in the Self,” 
but to quickly lose the vision of its 
meaning, because of the changing 
phenomena of this world. 

Sri Ramakrishna had such trans- 
parent purity that the reflection of God- 


vision was perfectly luminous. It was 
so radiant and shining that today we 
are paying homage at the Feet of this 
Divine Incarnation, who through his 
blessed life and effulgent consciousness 
has revealed to us the true love of God. 
He tells us, “Infinite are the ways lead- 
ing to God, and by whatever way we 
travel we shall attain the selfsame 
goal.” He leaves us utterly free to 
make our own choice, but, he docs beg 
of us tolerance, true understanding, and 
pure love. 

When we attain the goal of our Ideal, 
we learn that the heart of all Divine 
Manifestations and Incarnations arc 
fundamentally of One Infinite Subs- 
tance. 


ATMABODHA 


By Swami Sidbhatmananda 


Introduction 

The glory of the Self-knowledge has 
b'^-en boldly ])roclaiined in the Vjmni- 
s/oidx and the lirnhim Sutras which are 
the perennial fountain-heads of Vodantic 
truths. The gist of Vedanta Phih- 
Sophy is given in the oft-quoted line 
of a couplet which says, “Brahman 
alone is real and the world is unreal, 
and Jiva is Brahman alone and no 
other.” All the scriptures on Vedanta 
are intended to expound the nature of 
Brahman, the w'orld, and the Jiva, to 
show the unreality of the world and 
to lead one to the conviction of the 
identity of Jiva and Brahman. The 
leading authorities on the subject have 
written a number of manuals dealing 
with the main features and pointing 
out the same goal but from different 
approaches. Such treatises are called 
Prakaram Granthas^ 


This manual of sixty-eight Slokas 
which is an excellent aid to the higher 
study of Vedanta is one of the Minor 
Works of Sri Sankaracharya (which 
come under the class of Praknraiia 
Granthas). 

After dealing in the very first Sloka, 
with the essential qulifications required 
for the pursuit of the highest Truth, 
the author starts with the central 
teaching, i.e.. Self-knowledge, which is 
the sole means to final liberation 
(Verse 2). Rituals etc. may be indirect 
aids to Juana but not to Moksha. 
Moksha is not a state to be newly 
attained but is the very nature of the 
Self. Moksha consists in realizing the 
real nature of the Self by destroying 
ignorance, which covers it, through 
knowledge. It is the forgetting of this 
real nature of the Self that constitutes 
all bondage. Such knowledge therefore 
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is the sole means to liberation (Verses 
02-64). 

Verses 4-13 deal with the nature of 
Brahman, Jiva, AvidyA (ignorance), 
world, etc. and verses 14-41 expound 
the discipline to be undergone, viz. 
Sravana, Manana, Nididhyasana, the 
constant practice of which leads to 
Self-realization. Sravana means hear- 
ing of the Highest Truth as taught in 
the scriptures from a proper Guru. 
Manana is the continued reflection upon 
what has been learnt to secure an in- 
tellectual conviction. Nididhyasana is 


the continuous meditation on this 
truth which culminates in the realiza- 
tion of the identity of Jiva and 
Brahman. When this stage is attained 
one becomes a Jivanmukta (the living- 
free) and “the whole world appears as 
his Self”. Verses 42-58 describe the 
state of an enlightened man who has 
attained Self-knowledge. The real 
nature of Brahman is described in 
verses .54-05 and verses 06-68 conclude 
by describing the Supreme Bliss of 
Self-knowledge. 

Such, in short, is the gist of this short 
work by Sankara. 


cTUlfk; By the practice of austerities for tlsosc* whose sins have been 

attenuated for the tranquibiniiidcd for those who are free from 

desires for those who long for liberation (from the bondage of igno- 
rance ) intended this ( dcssertationon ) Self-knowledge 

is expounded. 

1, This AUna}>()dha^ ( dissertation on Self-knowledge ) 
intended for those whose sins have been attenuated by their 
austerities, who are tranquil-minded, free from desires, and 
who are aspirants after liberation, is herein expounded. 

’ A tmaboilha — It does not mean simply the knowledge of the individual self or the 
.fivrilman. The individual self is that .aspect of the Supreme Self which manifests 
Itself in every one as the doer and pereeiver, due to ignorance ; hut in reality both are 
the same. By practice of austerities, the veil of ignorance gradually disappears and 
the ical nature of the true Self is rcA^ealed. Thus it culminates in Atmabodha on the 
realization of the identity of the individual self (.liva) and the Supreme Self (Brahman). 

fpf !T II ?. II 

As compared with other means ( of attaining liberation ) 
Self-knowledge fv Verily WWPf direct means to the attainment 

of liberation 'imj for cooking ifiw^as fire VPf knowledge ( of the Self ) fwi 
without final liberation <r not fuwfh is attained. 
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2. Verily as compared with other means, Self-knowledge 
is a direct and the only means’ to liberation, even as fire is 
for cooking. Without knowledge final liberation cannot be 
attained. 

‘ Direct and the only means — According to Vivekachuddmani, Sloka 6 — . . . there 
is no Liberation for anyone without the realization of one’s identity with the Atman, 
no, not even in the lifetime of a hundred Brahmas put together.” 


snfsRit i 

feirsfeit ^ ii 


Rituals not being opposed in nature ignorance ^ cannot 

destroy ^5i: as light (dispels) accumulated darkness fwi 

knowledge (of the Self) only ignorance destroys. 

3. Rituals not being opposed in nature to ignorance 
cannot destroy it. As light alone dispels accumulated dark- 
ness, so Self-knowledge alone can destroy ignorance. 

' Rituals — In Bhagavad-Giid, IT. 45, the Lord advises Arjuna not to follow the 
Kurmakanda or the ritualistic portion of the redus, being led by various desires for 
pleasure, power and acquisitions, as persons attached to these cannot have perfect 
steadiness of mind and therefore cannot be established in the Self. 


tgnsjWMW T Ci ^ I 
^ ?nr*rT ii a ii 

( The Self ) ^i*n?^^duc to ignorance w appearing as it divided 

( but really not so ) that ®njj «f?i being destroyed ti^: undivided whole 

becomes) ; ^ when the clouds disi)ersc the sun w like ^nmt 

the Self ^ Itself f? expletive manifests- 

4. Tlie Self appears to be divided as many due to 
ignorance but when it is destroyed the Self is but One. It 
manifests Itself (wlien ignorance is destroyed) even as the sun 
.shines fortli when the clouds disperse. 

^ II II <1 

Jiva (the individual soul) dchli il by ignorance ^T5 TT«iT€T«i by 
constant ])ractice of knowledge indeed ftc^i having rendered pure 

water having purified) even as the particles of water-puri- 

fying nut (settle down) 'SJR knowledge ^ itself ceases. 

5. Even as the particles of water-purifying nut’ settle 
down with the impurities in muddy water after purifying it, so 
also knowledge ceases when the Jiva defiled by ignorance 
is rendered pure by the constant practice of it. 

' Water-purifying nut etc . — ^The nut has the properly of precipitating the impurities 
of muddy water and in the process of purification the particles of the nut themselves 
sink down along with the impurities in the water. Thus as water is purified by being 
freed from both the particles of the nut and other impurities so the Jiva is liberated 
from all bondages by the practice of knowledge and attains a stage which is beyond 
knowledge (Vidy&) and ignorance (Avidyd). 
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<!Hi q tf4>fd ^ ii 

uuit; The world is like a dream f% indeed full of attach 

ment, aversion etc. in the dream state as real mfh appears 

Wtt ufif when one wakes up unreal proves to be. 

6. The world is like a dream full of attachment, aversion 
etc. During dream state it (the dream) appears to be real but 
when one wakes up, it turns out to be unreal. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


IN THIS NUMBER 

We offer our cordial greetings to our 
readers cT-iid sympathisers on the thresh- 
hold of the New Year which is parti- 
cularly important to us inasmuch as the 
Centenary Birthday of Sri Raniakrishna 
falls in February of this year. 

Stjcami Vivchajianda^H Lecture in 
Oakland forms a new and interesting 
feature in this number. ... At the 
advent of this year, we echo The Voice 
oj the Himalayas in the midst of the 
din and bustle of modern life. - . . 
Prof. Beiioy Kumar Sarkar dcalf 
exhaustively with the creative assimila- 
tion of world-forces by India in his 
W orld-cultvre in India Today, . . . 
Credo is a nice little poem from the pen 
of Prof. E. E. Speight. . . . Dr. 
Surendra Kisor Chakraborty gives an 
account of The Aiharva Veda within a 
small compass. . . . Prayer is a sermon 
delivered by Swami Nikhilananda at 
the Ilamakrishna-Vivekaiianda Centre, 
New York. . . . Dr. Sudhindra Bose 
gives us an interesting account of Jane 
Addnms who has been described as 
America’s greatest woman. . . . Swami 
Ranganathananda belongs to the Rama- 
krishna Mission. He points out how 
The Ideal oj Universal Religion accords 
most with the modern spirit and temper. 


. . . Hindu IVo/zicn one of the 
popular Radio talks in Washington, 
D.C. by Swami Vividishananda, Head 
of the Vedanta Society there. . . . 
Sister Amahi is a new contributor of 
ours. Slic dwells ii[)on the proper 
attitude before one possesses Love of 
God. Swarni Siddhatmariaiida is a 
member of the Ramakrishna Mission. 
He undcTtakes the work of translating 
Ahnahodhn into English with useful 
notes from this month. 

WHAT HINDUISM OFFERS 

Modern man can’t live witnout 
having or creating sensations. Dr. 
Ambcdkar has proved his modernity by 
creating a sensation. It is not the 
doctor’s fault but that of the age we 
live in. Mr. Sarma is another instance 
to the point. 

Let us see what Dr. Ambcdkar wants. 
Nobody in his senses can deny that 
there are some extreme orthodox people 
in some parts of India; and they are 
so extreme that they would not allow 
the untouchables to use the same wells, 
schools, etc. with them. But there are 
others, and they are in good majority, 
who welcome, and give preference to, 
the untouchables in these matters. So 
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if the fonner might have given offence 
to the doctor the latter are there to 
do all for him. Why then is he not 
satisfied? What really pinches him? 
Untouchables are admitted in many 
temples and schools and arc allowed 
to use wells with the caste Hindus. 
And there arc new ones for them and 
many more can be built. 

Suppose there are some schools and 
temples which are not open to them. 
Why should he grudge this? There is 
the Mayo College. Ordinary people do 
not offer Satyagraha to get admission 
into it. Nor do they suffer from any 
inferiority complex on that account. 
But for the government grant, the 
Hindu University would not have allow- 
ed Muslim students to get admission 
into it. And we don’t think any self- 
respccling Mohammedan would have 
grudged it. For they would have known 
that it was meant for the Hindus only. 
Similarly if there are some sclunds which 
are meant exclusively for certain sec- 
tions of Hindus, there ought not to be 
any sensible objections against that. 
If the Brahmanas start a school meant 
for their children only, will the 
Kayasthas and Vaidyas object to it. 
Never. If they feel any inconvenience 
in educating their children, they would 
start another school for their own 
cliildrcn and would perhaps appoint 
Brahman a teachers in it for the fun of 
having Brahmana paid servants, if they 
be so low and vindictive. But what 
they would never do is to cringe and 
crouch for admission into the Brahmana 
school. That is derogatory to self- 
respect. If such be the cause of Dr. 
Ambedkar’s annoyance, we are sorry to 
say that he has lowered his position, and 
that, unnecessarily. 

But’ we don’t think he is so shallow. 
There is a deeper reason. He is 
annoyed at the inequality, which seems 
to him to be fundamental to Hinduism. 


Yes, Hinduism admits that there are 
and should always be inequalities of 
numerous kinds in every society. And 
if there be any human society which 
does not admit it in principle (for, in 
practice there arc inequalities every- 
where) it is because its sociological 
studies have been imperfect. The 
Doctor’s threat to leave Hindu fold un- 
less a miracle of levelling down all 
inequalities in theory and practice hap- 
pens over-night would have a sembl- 
ance of reason if Hinduism had pre- 
vented him and bis class from rising to 
the highest rung of society by imbibing 
the Brahman ic culture, or if it had 
stood in their way of getting this 
culture. But neither Hinduism nor the 
majority of men professing it does 
either. Suppose Dr. Ambedkar and his 
followers proclaim this day that they 
arc all BrMinianus and betake them- 
soh'cs with all vigour to imbibing the 
Vedic and Pauranic culture, which has 
given the Brahmanas their position, 
whatever that be, what is there to pre- 
vent them from being Brahmanas, the 
highest caste? Nothing will prevent 
them from learning Sanskrit, studying 
the Vedas and other scriptures and 
practising the good manners and pro- 
fessions. They can likewise proclaim 
themselves Kshatriyas or Vaishyas or 
any one or more of the various castes. 

Others will no doubt not give or take 
their daughters in marriage or dine 
with them. But they do the same 
among themselves too. Again Brah- 
manas do not intermarry or intcr-dine 
even among themselves, what to speak 
of, with Kshatriyas and other caste 
Hindus. And why should one be so 
eager to have all these by force, so to 
say. If I refuse to dine with you, you, 
if you have self-respect, should also 
refuse to do the same with me. But 
even this intermarrying and intcr-din- 
iiig is slowly coming into vogue. Take 
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away the cultural inequality and all 
these inequalities that are worth 
removing will disappear of themselves. 
Will the mere formal conversion of 
these followers of the Doctor into 
Christianity or Islam bring about any 
cultural improvement in them? And 
what classes of Christians or Moham- 
medans will have matrimonial con- 
nection with them ? Certainly those 
alone who arc culturally and economi- 
cally on a par with them. Is it any very 
great achievement ? Is it not far better 
for the Doctor to devote his intellect 
and energy to lifting up his followers 
culturally and economically, to Brah- 
manhood or Kshatriyahood, or to the 
Rishihood of a Nandan? Wc should 
ask the Doctor to study the Hindu 
scriptures with an unbiased mind and 
to see for himself if Brahmanhood, to 
which level it is the end of Hindu 
socitey to raise all, is not the highest 
ideal of humanity, and if true Hinduism 
and even the majority of modem 
Hindus offer any resistance to its attain- 
ment by the proper method of imbibing 
the culture. We offer no special charm 
or privilege to Dr. Ambedkar and his 
followers. Ilimluism gives no bribe, it 
offers the best culture to all and gives 
them the opportunity to profit by it. 

LOVE AND TOWER 

God is all love. Why do wc say 
that? Is it because we find the inter- 
nal and the external world governed 
by the laws of love alone, or because 
we feel an irresistible impulse of seeing 
them so governed? Both are far from 
truth. Nature is as much cruel as lov- 
ing, as much terrible as benign. And 
to them who are conscious of the in- 
ternal world it is but a replica of the 
outer one, only far more intensified. 
Nor is it a fact that we want the world 
to be governed by love alone. What 


will we do, if we are asked to choose 
between love and power — ^love devoid 
of all power and power devoid of all 
love? Shall we be satisfied with our 
selection? Certainly not. Now if we 
do not see anywhere in the two worlds 
the play of love alone and if we do 
not want it either, what justification 
have we to call God all love? It God 
had not had that protective power of 
His, how many of us, if any at all, 
would have gone to Him, or called on 
Him, or built churches and temples for 
Him? 

It is such a simple logic, so obvious 
to common sense, that it is difficult 
to believe that civilized man means 
what he expresses in words, viz. God 
is all love. He can never feel it for 
any length of time. In some trans- 
cendental moments, when he is wonder- 
fully saved from a great danger, or 
when his very being is melted in love, 
he may exclaim, ^S\h, God is all love’*; 
but that can never be his abiding con- 
cc])tion of Him. God is more mighty 
than loving. This is what reason says 
and facts bear out and the sum total 
of human emotions corroborates. 

And His power is not always wedded 
to love ; its use is seen as much in 
destruction as in creation, God is as 
much the I^ord of creation and pre- 
servation as of destruction. Even in 
Ilis acts of preservation He keeps, 
modifies, and destroys. It takes as 
much care and attention for Him to 
create as to destroy. Acts of creation 
evoke as much feeling in Him as those 
of destruction. He weeps as much 
for world-conflagrations as He smiles 
for the enjoyments of the civilized 
world, or is angry with the barbarism 
of the cannibals. These might terrify 
certain ostriches. But these are naked 
truths, neither beautiful nor hideous, 
but mere truths. God has equal liking 
for creation and destruction, equal joy 
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in both. He understands that creation 
is predestined for destruction, that the 
goal of creation is destruction as much 
as the latter is the goal of the former. 
He diversifies and He unites, and He 
knows the simple truth that unity 
emerges through the destruction of the 
smaller circles of diversification, till the 
biggest circle vanishes and the ultimate 
unity is reached. In God the question 
of love and cruelty docs not arise. It 
crops up in the limited human and 
other beings with likes and dislikes. 
The Infinite can have neither of them. 

So the God of the world is Maha- 
Sakti, Almighty. He is neither loving 
'nor cruel. If He is one He is the other 
too, and in equal degree. Hence the 
Vedic Rishis and the Tan trie Siddhas 
have conceived of Him in twofold as- 
pect, the benign and the terrible. Both 
the aspects however do not appeal to 
each and all. The ordinary devotees, 

who are in overwhelming majority, 

worship Him on auspicious days which 
naturally rouse up romantic and poetic 

feelings, with sweet and beautiful 

flowers, incense, and the like. But 
there is another class of devotees who 
love to worship the terrible aspect of 
the Lord and they do it on, what 
appears to the other group, dreadful 
and inauspicious days in horrible places 
like the bone-strewn cremation grounds 
with things that send terror into the 
hearts of the other devotees, viz. with 
blood and flesh and wine and skulls 
and cremation Are. 

Who are wrong ? Either both or 
none. We cannot judge the one with 
the other’s ideal. To be fair to both 


we must judge each according to his 
own ideal. If we are to sit on judg- 
ment on the ideals themselves, we find 
both of them one-sided — both of them 
arc good in certain aspects and bad in 
certain others. Each needs to be 
supplemented by the other. But we 
cannot graft the one on the other, that 
will spoil both. We cannot worship 
Kali on the full-moon night and Krishna 
on the new-moon night ; and the garland 
of the one cannot be interchanged with 
that of the other. The Sadhakas of 
Power must have things and conditions 
which will naturally tend to rouse up 
the latent energies in them ; the 
Sadhakas of Love must have surround- 
ings to evoke love in them. But let 
none think that Kali is all Power and 
no Love, and Vishnu is all Love and 
no Power. Those who look at the four 
hands of their symbols will at once 
realize the truth. But in one there is 
predominence of Love and in the other 
there is predominence of Power. To 
the Hindu. God is not Love alone nor 
Power alone but Love and Power both 
—God is Love and Power Absolute. 

His Love docs not always bring 
sweet enjoyments but carries terrible 
death too. His power is not merely 
creative but destructive too. If He 
knows how to love He knows also how 
to be cruel. In fact He is none. Weak 
man imposes on Him the qualities he 
likes best. The Lord enjoys Himself 
creating a phantom Many. And what 
rigour of law and logic with us, what 
seriousness, what h divine ( ?) urge for 
reform ! 
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EASTERN LIGHTS. By Prof. Mahendra< 
nath Sircar, M.A., Ph.D. The Ary a Publish” 
ing House, 63, College Street, Calcutta, 
Pp. SOS, Price Rs. J^l” or 8 sh, only. 

The book under review is a collection of 
lectures on Indian religion and philosophy 
delivered by the Author, in Rome on an 
invitation, and at other places in Europe 
in 1984. There are altogether twelve lec- 
tures falling under three distinct divisions. 
The first quarter gives in a nutshell 
the philosophy of the Upanishads and 
the Gita and the Bhngavata Purdna and 
the Tantras. The first two are the universal 
scriptures of the Hindus, the second 
two are respectively of the Vaishnavas 
and the Saktas, giving the philosophy of 
Love and Power. So wc see the selection 
is very wise. These books or groups of 
books give a complete picture of the religion 
and philosophy of the entire Hindu world 
from the earliest times to almost the modern 
days. The main feature of the author’s 
exposition of these philosophies is his com- 
plete freedom from all kinds of bias. In 
drawing out the system of the Bhagavaia 
Purdna the author is a Vaishnava and in the 
explanation of the Tantrika philosophy he is 
a Tantrika but he is always a Samkarite in 
his philosophical outlook, though in the 
realm of values he is, or rather seems to 
be, a follower of Aurobindo. 

In the second quartet the author deals 
with the Heal, the Beautiful, the Values, 
and the Cosmic Man. These are perhaps 
the best lectures of the whole series. Here 
each of the Indian concepts is placed side 
by side with the corresponding ones of the 
more important philosophical systems of the 
West, and after a careful analysis of their 
similarities and dissimilarities, their excel- 
lences and defects, the Indian concepts as 
presented by Samkara philosophy have been 
given the highest place. It is a delight to 
follow the author through these reverential 
analyses. In his lecture on the Beautiful 
he has parted company with Samkara. Here 
the author is a Vaishnava, he has not even 
much to say about the sublime beauty of 
S&ktaism— he has devoted one short para- 
graph to it. He speaks of the transcendental 
beauty no doubt but that is not Samkara’s. 
^'Beauty is expressive”, says the author 


but perhaps this is not the whole truth. 
Beauty is Rasa which is more suggestive 
than expressive. The finest expression is 
hut a hint leading on to a far richer world 
of intuition, where the forms and contents 
of beauty dissolve themselves in Beauty 
itself. The author says, “The Indian 
thinkers have given to Truth the supreme 
place and category- and Truth is transcen- 
dental. . . . True beauty lies here. Beyond 
it has no range of existence.” He does not 
appear to share the view, “beauty lies deep 
in being.” The Indian conception of Truth 
however is Rasa showing thereby the 
identity of Truth and Beauty. Whatever 
that be, the author has given a very fine 
picture of the Indian conception of the 
Beautiful. While not harnessing the Beauty 
to the Good, he has taken it to the spirit. 
He quotes Aurobindo, “Art for Art’s sake 
certainly . . . but also for the soul’s sake, 
for the spirit’s sake.” “Cosmic Man” is n 
peculiar idea of the Hindus, which the 
author would have done well to make more 
clear to the West. On the whole this 
quartet reveals a depth and freshness of 
thought which is rarely seen in academic 
circles. 

The last four lectures bring the author’s 
survey of Indian philosophy and religion to 
the very modern days. Here in a historical 
perspective he shows the different phases of 
development as represented in some of the 
modern movements started by Rammohon, 
Dayananda, Ramakrishna, and Aurobindo. 
One finds the same spirit of reverence and 
enquiry in these lectures too. This is one 
of the few books which give a true light of 
Indian philosophy and religion. The author 
has a claim to originality and scholarship. 

HOW TO LOSE INDIA? By C. S. Ranga 
Iyer. Associated Business Corporation Ltd, 
McLeod Road, Lahore, J^Jl pp. Price 
Rs, 5 net. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer’s three books on the 
present politics of India—- viz. India in the 
Crucible, India: Peace and War, and the 
present volume — deserve to be read by all, 
whether they agree with the conclusions of 
the author or not, and whether they tread 
in practical politics or not. Extensive signi- 
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ficant quotations from the speeches of the 
Parliamentary party leaders and the editorial 
comments of powerful papers with the 
author’s incisive and witty criticisms thereof 
give one a pleasant and instructive reading. 

A better political history of present-day India 
can hardly be got. Mr. Ranga Iyer, it 
seems, has done much serious thinking over 
these topics; and we are sure the public will 
go through the pages of this new book of 
his and will brood over the conclusions he 
has drawn. The book is not so irreverent as 
some critics would have us believe, but the 
author could certainly have afforded to be 
a little more reverent — ^that would have 
enhanced the value of the book. But perhaps 
politics is a field where opponents are some- 
times driven to run into excess. Those, how- 
ever, who are above party politics and who 
want to dive deeper than the mere newspaper 
informations, would surely welcome the 
volume, notwithstanding some bitter remarks 
here and there about persons who are revered 
by many social and political workers of the 
day. 

SELF.RK.\LIZATION. LIFE AND 
TEACHINGS OF RAMANA xAIAHARSHI. 
By B. V. Narasimha Swamy. Published by 
Kiranjanananda Suamy, Sarvadhihari, Sri 
Ramanasrama, Tiruvannamalai, Madras, 
286 pp. Price Re, 

In the days of cheap Avataras and prophets 
and uplifters of the world, it is a solace to 
come across with the life and teachings of a 
real Maharshi, Ramana Maharshi, whose own 
self-realization is based on the solid rock of 
hard Tapes, and who asks people more to 
look to their own Self than to run about 
doing so-called good to the world. This life- 
long beating about the bush which goes by 
the name of modernism, this calm, humble, 
and withal dignified saint deprecates by 
sheer indifference. To him the realization of 
the Self— not mystery-numgering nor holding 
converse with superior beings or ghosts, or 
their visions, or photism or psychic powers 
and the whole host of what generally goes 


by the name of religion— is the only aim of 
life. With it all is obtained, with it the 
world is served best; without it man is but 
a beggar and does more harm than good to 
the world, his best wishes notwithstanding. 
This is the essence of his instruction to all 
who go to him. 

He does not preach avoidance of work nor 
deprecate Bhakti or extol Jnana, but 
guides all along their own lines of progress 
with a love and care that great souls alone 
know how to bestow. His silence and 
apparent inactivity are far more dynamic and 
eloquent than the whirlwind activities of our 
platform leaders. He has not taken upon 
himself the task of bettering the world or 
bringing down the Kingdom of Heaven on 
this world of dust, but sees the sure working 
of the great Planner, enjoys it, and in enjoy- 
ing helps it, knowing all the while what it is 
worth. He has not made himself a stone nor 
advises others to dry up kindness to the last 
drop; he weeps while others weep, shares 
sorrows and griefs of the world, shows ways 
out of them, and yet his calm indifference is 
not broken any time. 

The author has done justice to the man 
he admires, without indulging in hyperboles 
or making the atmosphere too rarefied for 
ordinary mortals. His restraint is admirable, 
style good, and thoughts clear. The typo- 
graphy and the general get-up of the book 
are also good. 

FIVE HY^LNS TO SRI ARUNACHALA. 
Translated into English from the original of 
Sri Ramana Maharshi. Niranjanananda 
Swamy, Sarvadhikari, Sri Ramanashrama, 
Tiruvannamalai, Mudnis, 4^ pp. Price 4 os. 

The readers will surely feel curious to know 
sonic of the teachings of Ramana Maharshi. 
These live hymns will give them a better 
understiiding of the man and the working 
of his mind. They create an atmosphere of 
divine love when chanted in the original. 
The English rendering has preserved the 
fervour of the heart to a great extent. 
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BmTHDAY OF SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 
The birthday o£ Swaxni Vivekaiianda 
falls this year on the 16th of this month. 

SRI RAMAKRISHNA CENTENARY 
MEETING IN CALCUTTA 
At a crowded public meeting held on 
December 7, 1985 under the presidentship 
of Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose, at the Albert 
Hall, Calcutta, an appeal was made by 
several speakers to the people of Bengal 
to celebrate the birth centenary of Sri 
Ramakrishna in a worthy manner. Sj. 
Bejoy Krishna Bose, Secretary, Ramakrishna 
Centenary Committee referred to the wonder- 
ful response they had received from such 
distant places as Poland, Africa, America, 
France, Germany and England. The scheme 
under contemplation he said, included the 
inauguration of a central relief fund and 
would require about 5 to 6 lacs of rupees. 
So far about 20,000 rupees had been 
collected. He appealed to Bengal to rise 
to the height of the occasion and exert her 
best for the coming celebration in February 
next. Prof. Joygopal Banerjcc emphasized 
on the special significance of the Rama- 
krishna Centenary. Ramakrishna, he said, 
was not only the foremost religious teacher 
of modern India but also the preacher of 
a new religion to the w^orld at large. 
Ramakrishna, Dr. Kali das Nag remarked, 
brought a new message in this machine age, 
and it was due to him that India at present 
occupied a position which was unique in 
the whole w’orld. Sreejukla Umasashi Devi 
said that Ramakrishna’s Sadhana laid the 
foundation of modern Bengal. He came at 
a critical moment of Bengal’s social history 
and stemmed the tide of materialism which 
was on the point of sweeping away young 
Bengal from the moorings of the national 
culture. Prof. B. K. Sarkar dwelt on the 
eternal and imperishable character of the 
teachings of Ramakrishna, which was invalu- 
able to every man irrespective of caste, creed 
and nationality. Within a hundred years 
from his birth Ramakrishna had conquered 
the world. Br. Amulya Kumar of Belur 
Math pointed out that Ramakrishna’s silent 
S&dhank lay at the root of the present 
awakening of national life. In conclusion 
the President laid stress on the fact that 
Bamakrishna’s teachings emphasized the 


basic unity and common aim of all religions. 
Service and sacrifice, he declared, were 
inseparably bound up in his teachings. He 
appealed to young Bengal to exert its utmost 
to make the centenary celebrations a success. 

SWAMI PRABHAVANANDA 
Public llECF.prioN at Albert Hali. 

There was a big gathering at Albert Hall 
on Monday the 16th December at 6 P.M. 
when a public reception was accorded to 
Srimalh Swami Prabhavananda of the Rama- 
krishna Mission in America by the citizens 
of Calcutta. 

The Hon. Mr. .Justice Dwarka Nath Mitter 
presided. 

The address was rend by the Maharaja 
of Cossimbazar. 

In replying to the address Swami ji first 
of all thanked the audience for the great 
appreciation which they had shown to him 
for the little attempts which he had made in 
the We.sl in preaching the divine me.ssage 
of God there. During these twelve years of 
service in the West he had witncs.sed that the 
message of Srcc Ramakrishna as preached by 
their revered lender .Swami Vivekananda had 
conquered the heart of thoii.snnds in the 
world. From that he could realize that 
something which India had within her 
grip always makes the people of the West to 
realize within their heart of hearts the indivi- 
duality of this land of the sages of the 
ancient time. 

In conclusion the speaker appealed to the 
youths of the country to study India and its 
traditions and thus make themselves great 
in the world. 

With a vote of thanks to the chair and 
the speaker the meeting terminated late in 
the evening. 

THE RAMKRISHNA MISSION HOME 
OF SERVICE, BENARES 
A Short Stat>:mi:nt of the AcTivmES 
During 1984 

The activities of the Home during the year 
1934 were under the following heads: — 

Indoor General Hospital : There are 149 
beds in the various wards. The total number 
of cases admitted w'as 1,698 of whom 1,094 
were cured and discharged, 188 left treat- 
ment, 165 were discharged otherwise, 180 
died and 121 remained under treatment at 
the end of the year. 
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The daily average of indoor cases was 113. 
The total number of surgical cases in the 
indoor hospital was 187, most of which were 
performed under chloroform. 

Refuge for aged and invalid men : There 
were 8 permanent inmates in this refuge 
during the year. 

Refuge for aged and invalid women : In 
this refuge there were 7 inmates during the 
year. With a view to making an extension 
of this refuge the construction of a building 
has been undertaken, the cost of which has 
been estimated at Ks. 40,000/-. The Home 
hope to complete it in the near future with 
the help of the generous public. 

Refuge for paralytic patients : During the 
year under review 14 paralytic cases in all 
were accommodated in this refuge, of which 
3 were provided for under the Lachmi Narain 
Paralytic Fund. 

Dharamsala for poor and helpless : During 
the year about 192 people wore given shelter 
and food under this head. The annual income 
of Us. 273/- accruing from the Chandri Bibi 
Dharamsala Fund being insufficient had to 
be supplemented with money from other 
sources. 

Girl workers* Training Home : In this 
Home there were 2 inmates up to I^lay and 
1 up to August during the year. They 
helped the work of the women's Department 
which is conducted solely by the ladies and 
received their education under the guidance 
of the Lady Superintendent. 

Out-Door Dispensaries : The number of 
the new cases treated during the year in 
the Oiii-door Dispensaries attached to the 
Home was 49,679 as against 44,765 of the 
previous year and the number of repeated 
•cases was 80,5.53 as against 7],2'16 of the 
previous year. These include the patients 
treated at the Branch Out-door Dispensary 
of the Home at Shivala where 17,100 new 
•cases were treated and the number of 
repeated cases was 51,738. The daily aver- 
age attendance was 356 and the total 
•number of surgical cases was 894. 

Out-door help to poor invalids and help- 
dess ladies: There were 120 permanent 
recipients of outdoor relief and it cost the 
Home Rs. 2,189-11-6 in cash (including 
Rs. 175/- yearly interest derived from the 
Audhar Chandra Dass Charity Fund especial- 
ly constituted for money relief) and 116 mds. 
as seers of rice and Atta besides blankets 
and clothings. 

Special and oeeaaional relief : Under the 
head 1,004 persons were given help in the 


shape of books for students, food for strangers 
or railway fare for stranded travellers or 
similar relief as occasion demanded. 

Finance : The receipts for the year under 
General Fund were Ks. 88,783-5-1 (including 
the amount received as endowment and 
meant for investment) and expenditures 
Rs. 32,709-9-6. The receipts under Building 
Fund were Rs. 14,252-11-5* and expenditures 
Rs. 8,147-8-0 and the receipts under N. C. Das 
Estate were Rs. 602-11-9 and expenditures 
Us. 280-15-3. 

THE RAMAKRISHNA MATH 
CHARITABLE DISPENSARY, MADRAS 
Repoht for 1934 

The number of patients treated during the 
year under report is 68,913 of which 27,881 
were new cases and 41,082, repeated cases. 
This shows an increase of 1,9J)2 over last 
year’s number. The total number of 
surgical operations is 3,250. 

With the completion of repairs of the 
newly purchased building, the dispensary 
has been shifted to it, and the problem of 
accommodation has thus been solved. The 
present needs of the dispensary are two- 
fold, viz, (0 a general fund for the main- 
tenance of the dispensary and its workers, 
and (u) up-to-date modern appliances and 
other necessary outfits. We hope the 
generous public will come forward to remove 
these tw’o needs, as they have done many 
others. Contributions will be thankfully 
received and acknowledged by: — The Pre- 
sident, Ramakrishna Math and Mission, 
Mylaporc, Madras. 

THE RAMAKRISHNA-VIVEKANANDA 
CENTRE, NEW YORK 
Report for 1934-35 

On June 10, 1934, the Ramakrlshha-Vive- 
kananda Center of New York brought its 
work to a close, after a highly successful 
first season ; and in the same week Swami 
Nikhilananda, founder and leader of the 
Center, sailed to Europe for a three months’ 
vacation, during which time he found the 
opportunity of meeting many people interest- 
ed in Hindu thought. The first meeting of 
the new season was held at the chapel of 
the Center, on Sunday, September 9th, 
shortly after the Swami ’s return to America. 

During the current season, a number of 
special celebrations have been held at the 
Centre, all of which were very well attended, 
and in addition several dinners, at which 
notable speakers of New York have address- 
ed the students and guests of the Centre. 
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At the service in celebration of the Durg& 
Puj&, on Sunday, October 21, 1284, Swami 
Nikhilananda* delivered a sermon on 
‘*Mother>Worship.” The same evening, at 
the dinner in the same connection, Miss 
Josephine MacLeod, Dr. Charles Fleischer, 
Swami Nikhilananda and Mr. Stansbury 
Hagar addressed (he guests. 

On Tuesday, December 25th, a Christmas 
service was held in place of the regular 
Upanishad class. The subject of Swami 
Nikhilananda’s sermon was Hindu View 
of Christ.” On this occasion there was a 
special alter, with the picture of the Madonna 
and Child, while the whole chapel was appro- 
priately decorated with Christmas greens 
and a Christmas-tree. There was also a 
programme of Hindu music ; and refresh- 
ments were served. In addition, Swami 
Nikhilananda made a gift to everyone 
present of a copy of his lecture on ‘Thrist, 
the Great Yogi.” There was an unusually 
large attendance on this evening. 

The birthday of Swami Vivekananda was 
celebrated in the chapel on Sunday, January 
27, 1985. Swami Nikhilananda spoke on 
‘^Swami Vivekananda’s Ideal of Man-Making 
Religion.” A special altar under the large 
portrait of Swami Vivekananda, decorated 
with flowers and lighted candles, gave a 
festive spirit to the occasion. At the dinner 
in further celebration of Swamiji’s birthday, 
held the following Sunday, the speakers 
were : Miss Ruth St. Denis, Mr. Joseph 
Auslander, the well-known poet and lecturer, 
Dr. John Howland Lathrop, pastor of the 
Unitarian Church of Brooklyn, Miss Jose- 
phine MacLeod, Swami Nikhilanda, and 
Mr. Stansbury Hagar. 

The ninety-ninth birthday of Sri Rama- 
krishna was celebrated in the chapel on 
Sunday, March 10th, at which time Swami 
Nikhilananda delivered a sermon on ”The 
Religious Experiences of a Great Master.” 
A large quantity of flowers brought by the 
devotees were used to decorate the altar, 
while the pictures of Sri Ramakrishna, Holy 
Mother, and Swami Vivekananda were gar- 
landed with flowers also. On an additional 
altar was placed a small image of Sri Rama- 


krishna. There was a musical programme 
and refreshments were served. After the 
service, Swami Nikhilananda presented to 
everyone a card with the picture of Sri 
Ramakrishna and some of his sayings printed 
on it. At the dinner on the following Sundayj 
Mr. Dhan Gopal Mukerji, Professor H. P. 
Fairchild, of New York University, Dr. Oweh 
Hillman, of Brown University, Mr. Stan's- 
bury Hagar, and Swami Nikhilananda 
addressed the guests. 

In ' addition to his many other duties, 
Swami Nikhilananda has spoken before 
numerous other groups of people, here and 
elsewhere. Among these were: The Society 
of Spiritual Arts ; a group of student nurses 
at Maxwell Hall, in the Medical Centre ; a 
memorial service for the late Professor 
William R. Shepherd, in St. Paul’s Chapel, 
Columbia University ; a group of students 
at the Harvard Divinity School, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts ; and the men’s club of St. 
Mark’s-in-the-Bouwerie church, New York. 

On Sunday, April 7th, Sw'ami Nikhila- 
nanda announced that it would be necessary 
for him to discontinue his work at the Centre 
for some time, in order to receive medical 
treatment and take a complete rest, as a 
result of overwork. The work of the Centre 
was not interrupted, however, as the Swami 
was able to obtain the services of some 
friends and students to conduct the lectures 
and classes. The attendance at both lectures 
and classes, during his absence, has been 
very encouraging as an indication of the 
strong spirit of loyalty which has grown 
up among the students during the two years 
of the Centre’s existence. 

The schedule of lectures and classes duriti" 
the past year has been as follows : Oi. 
Sundays, at 11 A.M., a general service with 
lecture on some subject of religious or philo- 
sophical interest. On Tuesdays, at 8-80 P.M., 
a study-class on the Katha Upani8h4id. On 
Wednesdays, at 8 P.M., an informal class on 
the Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna. On Fridays, 
at 8-30 P.M., a study-class on Sankara’s 
Vivekachudamani, The attendance at all 
these services has been steady and satis- 
factory. 


Notice: — The February issue of Prahuddha Bharata, which will contain much more 
than the usual matter, being the Centenary Number, » likely to be delayed 
for some days. So we request our Subscribers to give tirpjs till the 10th 
of February, 1906. 
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duct of individual men and nations 
under His Kingship arc no mean factor 
that can contribute to peace and har- 
mony among mankind, and that to such 
an extent as could be hardly measured 
by man. In this age of science and 
reason, it may seem an insignificant 
argument and a mere prattling, but one 
can hardly deny the effectiveness of 
morals that are inspired by actual belief 
in Divine Justice. But for it, the face 
of the Earth and the destinies of men 
and nations would have been far worse 
than what wc see today. 

IV 

* It is contended that human brother- 
hood is broken up in a serious way 
by want of harmony that prevails 
among the religions of the world. 
Wherever any religion appears in an 
organized manner, it tends to create a 
difference with other religions, it makes 
an artificial, religious aristocracy, the 
existence of which is a menace to the 
fellowship of man in general. This is 
a fact so glaring in the pages of history 
and even now in the modern world 
that one has to admit emphatically 
the futility of religions preached with 
motives of w^orldly gain and irreli- 
gious persuasion. Religions with tyr- 
raiiical and oppressive propaganda, with 
lifeless forms and superstitions have 
proved a stumbling block against the 
progress of humanity. They have ruin- 
ed races and nations and have been 
enslavers of men, rather than their 
liberators. Hence, established religions 
have lost their sway over the world, but 
the founders of those religions have and 
shall continue to have homage from all 
sincere souls the world over. When an 
organized religion tries to conquci* sister 
religions which are less organized and 
less powerful, it creates disorder in the 
religious world and destroys human 
brotherhood. Instead of keeping the 


windows of the heart wide open to the 
truths and excellences in historic faiths, 
it carries on its ruthless propaganda 
against them through missionary zeal 
and tactics and thereby fails to co- 
operate with them in the moral and 
spiritual uplift of people. The time has 
come when every religion should find 
grounds of unity in other religions and 
should learn to appreciate them on their 
distinctive merits. Days of bigotry and 
dogmatism have been numbered, the 
propagation of faiths by means of the 
sword can hardly be tolerated by the 
modern world. So, if any religion has to 
exist as a potent force in society, it must 
do so not by antagonism or controversy, 
but by its breadth of outlook and its 
intrinsic beauty and purity. Then 
alone can it bring peace to the dis- 
tracted world of warring creeds. 

The church as it stands now in the 
world is responsible to a great extent for 
the scepticism and materials that arc 
rampant among the majority of edu- 
cated men and women of all lands. 
People do not find a scientific outlook 
and a genuine touch of spirituality 
in the company of most churchmen. 
Over and above this, the promoters of 
churches arc dabbling in the wars 
between the classes and the masses, 
between capital and labour, between 
imperialism and socialism. This is one 
of the main causes why the church has 
degenerated and impaired its owm dig- 
nity. The modern world cries for a 
better interpretation of religious life 
and its utility. It seeks for a rapid 
deliverance from the evils that civiliza- 
tion has carried in its train. Is the 
church bold enough to encounter the 
problems of modern life? A modern 
churchman is required to bring into 
relief the real utility of religion that 
he describes on the pulpit, and at the 
same time he must be a firm promoter 
of all that sheds a lustre upon religion. 
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His private and public life must be a 
living testimony to what he preaches 
for his own good and for the good of 
humanity. He has to proclaim to the 
world that God has no special race or 
nation favourite to Himself, He is not 
confined to any books or doctrines, He 
is not manifest in any single prophet, 
and that all men are equal in His 
eyes as they are all His children. 
If religion is preached in a universal 
spirit and toleration is maintained, so 
far as different faiths are concerned, it 
is sure to bring forth brotherhood 
among religions through which men will 
find the common bonds of unity and 
amity. 

Human brotherhoml, again, is limited 
by social privileges and restrictions. 
In the name of religion and social 
custom, people claim special rights 
and tyrannize over other people who 
are considered inferior to them. Differ- 
ences in physical characteristics, lan- 
guages, and in manners and customs 
are non-essential matters to be over- 
looked, but these have been made 
too prominent by men of little learn- 
ing, racial vanity, and mean outlook. 
People do not understand that variety 
is the plan of nature, but not its law. 
Unity is the law, the only ]irinciplc that 
man has to learn by a steady pursuit 
of knowledge with an open and all- 
einbraeing heart. One may remain an 
Indian and another a European with- 
out losing each other’s sympathy ; 
similarly the capitalist and the labourer, 
the professor and the fool, the white 
and the coloured, the Brahmin and the 
Pariah may live in society without 
hating each other and may cultivate 
mutual goodwill. Men feel themselves 
foreign to one another due to want of 
culture and wide vision. Some time ago 
Prof. Gilbert Murray wrote an interesting 
letter to Dr. Rabindranath Tagore in 
^hich he observed : “There are touchy 


and vain people in all parts of the 
world, just as there are criminals in 
all parts; just as there are thinkers, 
artists, poets, men of learning; just as 
there are saints and sages. And it is 
valuable to remember that, as Plato 
pointed out long ago, while criminals 
tend to cheat and fight one another, 
and stupid people to misunderstand one 
another, there is a certain germ of 
mutual sympathy between people of 
good will or good intelligence. An 
artist cannot help liking good art, a poet 
good poetry, a man of scicnec good 
scientific work, from whatever country 
it may spring. And that common love 
of beauty or truth, a spirit indifferent 
to races and frontiers, ought, among all 
the political discords and antagonisms 
of the world, to be a steady well-spring 
of good understanding, a permanent 
agency of union and brotherhood.” 

V 

The Vedanta preaches the unity of 
God and the divinity of man, at the 
same tinip it holds out the hope of 
highest manifestation of the divinity to 
every man, nay to every being, how- 
ever small, in the scheme of the 
physical universe. Swami Vivekananda 
usee! to say : “When a man has reach- 
ed the higliest, when he sees neither 
man nor woman, neither sex nor creed, 
nor colour, nor birth, nor any of these 
differentiations, but goes beyond and 
finds that divinity which is the real 
man behind every human being, — then 
alone he has reached the universal 
brotherhood, and that man alone is a 
Vedantist.” This is the ideal towards 
which every man either consciously or 
unconsciously has to proceed in his 
gradual march to Truth and herein lies 
the secret of human brotherhood which 
races, creeds, and nations need to dis- 
cover and practise more in matters 
political, social, economic, and religious. 



THE HINDU IDEAL OF HUMAN CIVILIZATION 

By Prof. Akshaya Kumar Banerjea, M.A. 


Man’s Paradoxical Position 
IN THE World 

Man is a rational, moral, aesthetic, and 
spiritual being with the inherent con- 
sciousness of freedom of thought, feeling 
and will, and also of some ideals to be 
realized by the exercise of this freedom ; 
and at the same time he is a sensuous 
being embodied in a psycho-physical 
organism living and moving in a pheno- 
menal world of changes and diversities 
governed by immutable laws of nature. 
He is consequently placed in a unique 
and puzzling situation. When he looks 
upon himself as identified with this 
psycho-physical organism, he finds him- 
self to be one of the innumerable crea- 
tures of nature, a slave of the forces 
and laws operating in its various depart- 
ments. It is the diversities of this 
world that supply materials for his self- 
preservation and selMevelopment, — 
that nqurish his body with food, drink, 
clothing, and sheltef, that provide his 
mind with objects of perception and 
thought, desire and aversion, enjoyment 
and sufferings, that produce various 
kinds of agreeable and disagreeable im- 
pression upon him and compel him to 
put forth energy from within to react 
upon and adjust himself to them. 
He appears to be one of the products of 
nature. His existence appears to be ori- 
ginated from, sustained by, and at the 
end of its career merged in this material 
world. Some schools of thinkers have 
found nothing in the body and the 
mind of man, which he does not owe to 
this world of physical phenomena. Like 
the phenomena of all other departments 
of nature, human thoughts, feelings and 
actions also appear to be governed by 


the laws of necessity. He is a part and 
parcel of nature, and as such he has got 
no real freedom, no ideal which he can 
truly realize by dint of his own free 
efforts. His apparent freedom of 
thought, feeling and will is illusory, for 
these also are governed by natural laws. 
The world is constituted of diverse 
kinds of objects and facts related to and 
dependent upon one another in various 
ways, and man is only one of them. 
This is the position of man as a sensu- 
ous being. 

Had man been principally a sensuous 
being, distinguished from other animals 
only by the presence of some additional 
faculties and functions, his relation to 
the phenomenal world would not be so 
much complicated and puzzling. He 
would be what nature would make him. 
He would live and move, grow and 
decay, enjoy and suffer, act and be 
acted upon, according to the laws of 
nature, under pressure of the circum- 
stances in which he would be placed. 
He would know the phenomena purely 
as they would appear to him and pro- 
duce impressions upon his senses and 
modifications in his mental states. 
There would be evolution in the human 
species in the same way as in the other 
species of plants and animals. 

But man has a consciousness of free- 
dom inherent in his essential nature 
which he can in no way shake off. This 
has made his position in the phenomenal 
world unique and complicated and is 
the source of a good deal of perplexities 
in the determination of his course of 
development. He feels in his heart of 
hearts that he is not a slave of the forces 
and laws of the phenomenal world, but 
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that he has the inherent right to deter- 
mine freely the course of his own self- 
development and self-enjoyment. He 
is inwardly conscious not only of the 
power to control his own affairs, but 
also to exercise at least some amount 
of control over the forces of external 
nature. Ilis moral consciousness as- 
sures him that he is, if not wholly, at 
least partially the master of himself, 
and is himself responsible for his knowl- 
edge and ignorance, enjoyment and 
suffering, self-development and self- 
degradation. He feels that the circum- 
stances in which he is situated, instead 
of compulsorily moving him on in any 
definite particular direction, keep open 
before him a large number of courses, 
any of which he has the liberty and 
power to adopt in accordance with his 
own choice. 

Thus in one aspect of his nature he 
finds himself a creation of the world of 
phenomena governed by its laws and 
forces, and in another aspect he finds 
himself not only a free builder of his 
own destiny, but also to some extent a 
master of the forces and circumstances 
that constitute his environments. In 
one aspect he is of the world, but in 
another aspect the world partly belongs 
to him. The world, with its apparently 
bewildering diversities of phenomena, 
with the various kinds of conflicting and 
co-operating forces — physical, chemical, 
magnetic, electrical, biological, psychi- 
cal, etc.— -operating in it, with the uni- 
versal and immutable laws governing 
their operations, supplies the self-con- 
scious and self-determining man with 
the tteld of his free activities and mate- 
rials for his self-exertion and self-fulfll- 
ment. He has the freedom of taking 
as much advantage as possible of his 
existence in this world and making the 
best possible use of the materials and 
circumstances offered to him by it, in 
order to satisfy the demands of his self, 


to fulfil his chosen desires and aspira- 
tions, and to attain peace and happi- 
ness. The power of his intellect and 
will appears to be of a higher order and 
greater efficiency than the powers of 
external nature. With the develop- 
ment of his intellect and will, with the 
awakening of the powers latent in him 
and with the widening of the field of 
their manifestation, he learns to think 
of himself as a progressive conqueror of 
nature, with the right and capacity 
even to rebuild his world according to 
his own ideal. 

Man is thus in the most paradoxical 
position in the universe. He is born in 
this phenomenal world as one of its in- 
numerable species of creatures, subject 
to its laws and forces and having there- 
fore no independence or power to have 
his own way, and at the same Lime he 
is the master of his self, free to deter- 
mine the course of his activities and 
to build up his character and des- 
tiny, and even endowed with the 
I>ower of conquering the forces of nature 
and exercising influence upon the 
courses of events in the world. The 
phenomena and forces of the world are 
found to be regulated by its own uni- 
versal and inviolable laws, and in course 
of the })roccss of its evolution it appears 
to give birth to man and to determine 
the nature of his existence and develop- 
ment in accordance with those all- 
governing laws; and at the same time 
those phenomena and forces arc at least 
partially dominated by the power of 
the thought and will of man, and those 
immutable laws leave sufficient room for 
his free self-exertion, self-development, 
and self-fulfilment. 

Reason’s Search For a Way Out of 
THE Paradox 

Feeling the apparent absurdity of 
this two-fold relation between himself 
and the phenomenal world and to get 
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rid of the perplexity of this paradoxical 
situation, man sometimes tried to shake 
off one of these aspects of his conscious- 
ness and experience as illusory. Some- 
times he tried to regard the conscious- 
ness of freedom as deceptive arising out 
of the ignorance of his real relation to 
the world, and accordingly he attempted 
to surrender his individuality entirely 
to the forces and laws of nature. At 
other times he tried to ignore the exist- 
ence of this world of necessity, and to 
regard himself as completely free from 
its determining influence. Both these 
attempts have necessarily been futile. 
These very attempts implied the reality 
of this paradoxical situation. 

The human reason has in all ages 
employed itself to find out the under- 
lying ground of this puzzling situation 
and to bring about a reconciliation 
between the consciousness of freedom in 
his internal nature and the experience 
of necessity in the external world. It 
has been in search of a consistent and 
comprehensive conception of this world 
of experience, in which man with his 
frei'dom of thought, feeling, and action 
may have a proper place and function. 
This search has moved the human 
reason from the lower and narrower 
planes of thought to the gradually 
higher and wider planes in order to get 
hold of some absolute Reality, in terms 
of which all his experiences, external as 
well as internal — the world of diversities 
governed by inviolable laws together 
with the domain of self-conscious and 
self-governing men within it — may be 
consistently and adequately accounted 
for. This Sadhana of the human reason 
has found expression in philosophical 
speculations. At some stages of its 
development it has arrived at some solu- 
tions and expounded sotne doctrines; at 
other stages and from other standpoints 
they have been found to be inadequate 
and inconsistent; fresh attempts have 


been made and new theories framed. In 
this way the philosophical Sadhana of 
man has been moving onwards. 

Man’s Actual Self-exertion Not 
Waiting for Philosophical Solution 

Whatever may be the ultimate expla- 
nation of the world and his relation to 
it, man must face the facts as they are 
and exert himself for the satisfaction of 
the demands of his nature. Ilis life is a 
life of conflict and struggle. He is 
goaded on by the demands of his body 
and mind, finds materials for their satis- 
faction in the external world, moves 
forward to utilize them, and is some- 
times helped and sometimes obstructed 
in his attempts by the forces of this 
world. Within himself also ho experi- 
ences conflicts among the different kinds 
of demands in his nature. The powers 
latent in him arc aroused by these con- 
flicts and come out to overcome all 
kinds of resistance. He becomes more 
and more conscious of the powers in- 
herent in him and of his right to fulfil 
himself in this world in spite of all kinds 
of difticulties and obstacles, within as 
well as outside himself. He gradually 
feels that he is born to lord it over all 
the circumstances, internal and external, 
that may stand in the w'ay of his self- 
fnllilment. 

Man’s Sadh\na as a Free Sensuous 
Being 

In the earlier stages of the develop- 
ment of man’s thought and will, the 
demands of his sensuous nature are 
experienced to be predominant. His 
thought and will follow the impulses as 
they appear. His actions are then 
really governed by the forces of physi- 
cal and psychical nature. But soon his 
reason realizes that these impulses and 
their demands are so very conflicting 
with one another, that all of them can- 
not be satisfied together. Nay, it is 
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realized that the fuliilment of the 
requirements of his sensuous nature as 
a whole demands the restraint and 
regulation of these impulses. Thus an 
inhibition of and judgment upon the 
impulses and desires and the choice of 
the best ones become necessary for the 
development of the sensuous nature 
itself and the enjoyment of the most 
intense and durable sensuous pleasure. 
Reason and will then exercise control 
over the impulses and seek out the best 
and most effective way for the happiness 
and perfection of the sensuous life. This 
is the prudent pursuit of Kama. 

When the human reason idealizes 
Kama or the prudent satisfaction of the 
demands of sensuous nature and accepts 
it as the principal end of all human 
endeavours, it directs the powers of 
thought and will, — knowledge and ac- 
tion — mainly towards the realization of 
this end. It deliberates upon the best 
way to make the sensuous self great and 
happy, it tries to bring about a suitable 
adjustment between the self and the 
physical and social environments so as 
to achieve this object, and with that 
end in view it attempts to make a 
thorough and accurate study of the 
forces and phenomena with which 
human life is related and employs its 
own powers to control, regulate and uti- 
lize them to the best advantage of the 
sensuous life. 

It is this urge of Kama which has 
prompted the human reason to investi- 
gate into many natural forces and 
phenomena and to discover their causes 
and the laws governing them. Many 
notable scientific discoveries and inven- 
tions owe their origin to the systematic 
endeavours of the human reason for the 
fulfilment of the demands of man’s 
sensuous life. The reason of man, by 
the proper regulation of the powers of 
his senses, thought, and will, has moved 
on and on for penetration into the 


truths of nature, for conquest of its 
forces and modification of the courses of 
its events, in order that all of them 
may be in the service of his sensuous 
life. The freedom of thought, feeling 
and will has been exercised in the well- 
regulated and devoted worship of Kama, 
— for the realization of the possibilities 
of man’s sensuous nature. 

All political and social organizations, 
all industrial and commercial adven- 
tures, all economic and financial specu- 
lations, all naval and military fortifica- 
tions, and even many moral conventions 
and religious practices have, at this 
stage of the development of human 
reason, the aggrandizement of man’s 
sensuous nature, and the fulfilment of 
man’s sensuous demands as their pri- 
mary end. They all offer worship to 
the god of Kama. 

Development of Manhood Throucjii 
THE Worship of Kama 

This devoted worship of Kama, 
this systematic and organized effort 
of the human reason for making man 
great and happy by satisfying his 
sensuous needs, awakens considerably 
the powers inherent in him, widens and 
deepens his knowledge of the pheno- 
mena, the forces, and the laws of the 
world and the mind, and enables him 
to invent various instruments and 
materials for increasing the powers of 
his senses, body and mind, for fighting 
against the hostile powers and circum- 
stances that offer resistance to the 
realization of his end and for bringing 
under control those that may be help- 
ful for the achievement of his purpose. 
This development of the powers of 
thought, feeling, and will, in course of 
his pursuit of Kama as the ideal, 
makes him gradually more and more 
conscious of the other aspects of his 
nature as well. His moral and religious 
consciousness also is awakened. He 
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learns to value the moral and spiritual 
resources of human nature. He finds 
that obedience to the dictates of his 
moral and spiritual nature is of great 
value for adding to the happiness, pros- 
perity, and grandeur of the human 
society, and tries to utilize it for the 
realization of his chosen ideal. Thus 
even while engaged principally in the 
pursuit of Kama, he pays some amount 
of attention to the building up of his 
moral and religious character. Accord- 
ingly, the cultivation of truthfulness 
and non-violence, justice and bene- 
volence, temperance and self-restraint, 
respect for the life, property, and 
freedom of others, and reverence to 
and worship of (iod, becomes a part 
of the plan of his life. Morality and 
religion arc of course given in practical 
life a position subordinate to that of 
Kama — the fulfilment of the demands 
of sensuous life -which is pursued as 
the central regulative ideal of human 
SAdhana. 

This is the guiding principle of the 
individual and social life of man in the 
lower stages of the development of 
human character, and this seems to be 
si ill the regulative principle underlying 
the present Western civilization. It 
glorifies man’s sensuous nature, places 
man as the highest sensuous being on 
the throne of the universe, exploits all 
the material resources of the world and 
the intellectual, moral, and spiritual 
resources of man for serving man’s 
sensuous needs. However magnificent 
the achievements of the modern Western 
nations within the past few centuries 
may have been in the glorification and 
aggrandizement of man and the con- 
quest and exploitation of the forces and 
resources of the material world, it 
cannot be denied that the moving spirit 
has been the earnest devotion to and 
the adoring service of the sensuous 
aspect of human nature. From the 


standpoint of the essential demands of 
the true self of man, this cannot be 
regarded as a high order of human 
civilization. For the true glorification 
of man as a moral and spiritual being, 
the central regulative principle of this 
civilization must be changed ; the 
powers aroused in and acquired by 
man must be directed towards the 
realization of a higher spiritual ideal, 
and the society must be reconstructed 
on a truly moral and spiritual founda- 
tion. 

Awakenino or Man’s Essential 
Nature 

As man becomes more and more 
deeply conscious of himself as an 
essentially rational, moral, aesthetic, 
and spiritual being, — as the rational, 
moral, aesthetic, and spiritual aspects 
of his nature develop and assert them- 
selves, — he is gradually convinced that 
these elements of his nature do not 
exist merely or chiefly for contributing 
to the satisfaction of the demands of 
his sensuous self, that they have their 
own ideals to realize for w'hich they 
have a legitimate right to demand the 
co-operation and even subordination of 
his sensuous nature. He becomes pro- 
gressively conscious of the inherent 
supremacy of the rational, moral, 
aesthetic, and spiritual aspects in his 
nature. He feels that the gratification 
of the demands of his sensuous nature 
cannot give real and pannanent satis- 
faction to the essential demands of his 
life as a whole, — that he can never 
enjoy true peace and happiness within 
himself and attain a consciousness of 
self-fulfilment and absolute freedom 
from the sense of want and imperfec- 
tion by the pursuit of Kama. He 
realizes that he occupies a unique 
position in this world, not because he 
has a higher order of sensuousness and 
a greater capacity for sensuous enjoy- 
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ment than any other being, but be- 
cause he has a rational, moral, aesthetic, 
and spiritual character, which has given 
him the right and power to rise above 
the domination of the sensuous de- 
mands and the natural propensities and 
to establish control over them, and 
which has endowed him with the com- 
petency to attain some supreme ideal, 
which is beyond the reach of any other 
creature within the universe of his 
experience. 

At this higher stage of the awaken- 
ment of the self-con sciousness of man, 
the question arises in his reason as to 
what is the true ideal for the realization 
of which his essential nature has an 
inherent demand and till the realization 
of which the sense of imperfection and 
disquietude is sure to be present in his 
consciousness. 

Demand for Truth 

An insight into the inner urge of his 
rational nature makes him conscious 
that it has an inherent demand for 
Truth (Satyam). As a knowing and 
thinking being, man is urged from 
within to seek Truth for its own sake. 
At the lower planes of his consciousness 
he searched for Truth with a view to 
the advantage it offered to his sensu- 
ous nature. But now he feels that 
Truth itself has got its intrinsic value, 
and that from the standpoint of his 
rational character it is by itself of much 
higher value than what power, pros- 
perity, and happiness it can bestow 
upon his sensuous self. He gradually 
realizes that it is his supreme duty to 
exercise his freedom and employ his 
powers of observation and thought for 
the attainment of Truth in the world 
of his external and internal experience, 
and that it is the attainment of the 
highest and most comprehensive Truth 
that can give ultimate satisfaction to 
his rational nature. 


Here again he finds himself in a very 
perplexing situation. As a thinking and 
observing sensuous creature, he experi- 
ences bewildering diversities in the 
physical as well as in the mental world. 
He cannot but accept them as realities. 
They are the data conveyed by his 
senses to his reason. The preservation 
and development of all the aspects of 
his life depend upon these diversities. 
His very existence seems to be consti- 
tuted of the diversities of physical and 
mental phenomena. But man’s rational 
nature refuses to accept these diversities 
of actual experience as the ultimate 
truths. It is inwardly conscious that 
the .senses— ini eriial as well as external 
- do not give true information about 
the ultimate character of these appar- 
ently various kinds of phenomena. In 
sf)ile of their actual presence before the 
senses, their true nature does not appear 
to be clear and distinct to reason. It 
employs itself to c.\|)lain them- to make 
their true nature clear lo itself- -by 
means of deeper investigation and 
thought. 

Df.mxni) for Caijse and Demand 
FOR Unity 

Thus to the human reason, knowing 
and .seeing things traiy does not con- 
sist in knowing and seeing them as they 
appear to the senses, but in being 
acquainted with the underlying realiiy 
of which they are the appearances. The 
search for this reality assumes chiefly 
two forms, which, however, are essen- 
tially related to each other. The human 
reason has the fundamental conviction 
that all the facts and objects of sensu- 
ous experience arc of the nature of 
effects and that the true knowledge of 
these effects must consist in the knowl- 
edge of their causes. It is thus always 
on the look-out for the causes of all 
facts and objects of external and inter- 
nal sense-experience, and when these 
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causes also are of the same nature with 
these facts and objects, it seeks for 
their causes also, and so on. Its 
demand is not satisfied and it finds no 
permanent rest, till it discovers and 
comes in direct touch with the ultimate 
and absolute cause of all phenomena 
of experience. To know the absolute 
and ultimate cause of the phenomenal 
universe is to know the absolute and 
ultimate Truth about it, for all the 
diverse orders of causally related pheno- 
mena of this universe are the self- 
manifestations of that Cause. That 
absolute and ultimate Cause must neces- 
sarily be above time and space, and 
therefore eternal and infinite, self- 
existent and all-pervadin«, for whatever 
is produced in time and occupies any 
portion of space must be of the nature 


of an effect and must be traced to its 
cause to satisfy the demand of reason. 

Reason has an equally inherent 
demand for unity. In its quest of 
Truth, it seeks for the unification of 
all its experiences. It inwardly feels 
that the diversities of experience arc 
the appearances of unity. Whatever 
facts and objects of experience it fails 
to unify with the totality of its unified 
experience, it either regards as not truly 
known or abandons as false and illusory. 
In order to unify all orders of facts and 
objects, it moves upward to higher and 
higher principles of unity, and it cannot 
stop moving till it attains, the absolute 
principle of unity, in terms of which 
the entire phenomenal universe may be 
conceived as one organic whole. 

(To be continued) 


SYNTHESIS AND HARMONY IN ANCIENT 
HINDU THOUGHT 

By Swami Ghanananda 


A religion may be indifferent or 
Tieuiral to other religions, and yet when 
an opportunity presents itself, rise 
against them with all the bitterness of 
h)ng-standing enmity. It may also live 
in peace and harmony with them, and 
even positively help them by promoting 
the fellowship of faiths without losing 
its own individuality. If any good feel- 
ing is to be created through the rela- 
tionship between religions, they must 
not only cease to be indifferent or 
neutral, but also avoid all clashes and 
conflicts : they must not merely recon- 
cile among themselves, Ivjt also estab- 
lish a living harmony and synthesis in 
which each religion will find a place 
ministering to the spiritual needs of 
men. What country is most fitted to 
lead us in this great and noble task? 


Students of history know that the 
voice of Asia has been the voice of reli- 
gion. India has been the heart of Asia 
for centuries, strengthening, enriching 
and stimulating that voice. She has 
been the cradlc-laiul of religion and 
philosophy. For scores of centuries in 
the past, this land of religious liberty 
and tolerance allowed her people to 
worship G()d in the way that suited 
them best. Spiritual thought ami life 
grew and nourished in an unparalleled 
manner under such liberty. Numerous 
conceptions of the Divine and methods 
of worship as well as several systems 
of spiritual disciplines and schools of 
philosophy came into existence, culmi- 
nating in the sublime heights of the 
Advaita (Non-dualism), from which 
all the various other systems and 
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schools could be viewed from a perspec- 
tive not afforded by the non-Advaitic 
schools and systems, and from which all 
they could be judged rightly in their 
relationship to one another and to the 
supremest goal of all religion and philo- 
sophy, viz., the unity or non-duality 
beyond the Personal God and the indi- 
viduality of the worshipper. From the 
lofty peak of the Advaita of which the 
latest diseoveries of seienec seem like 
eehoes, to the lowest ideas of idolatry 
and fetishism with their multifarious 
mythology, embraeing the agnosticism 
of the Buddhists and atheism of the 
Jains, eaeh and every system of religi- 
ous thought in all its shades and all its 
depths, has a place in the eternal Reli- 
gion of the Hindu. Aptly has it been 
likened to a mighty river that has shal- 
lows that a child may play in with 
safety and depths which the strongest 
diver may not dare to fathom. 

When numerous ways and means of 
realizing the Divine came into vogue, 
it was but natural that they all claimed 
to be important. Thinkers and philo- 
sophers began to consider and critically 
examine them with a view to institute 
a comparison and arrive at their funda- 
mental unity. Such an enquiry is as 
old as the Vedas; for as early as the 
days of the there arose a 

Rishi who found himself face to face 
with the conflict between the various 
Ishta Devatas (Chosen Ideals for wor- 
ship) and the different methods of wor- 
ship (Sadhana), dived deep into the 
recesses of his own soul and discovered 
the great spiritual fact of the unity of 
all paths and creeds, expressed in the 
words, “Truth is One ; sages call It 
variously”. 

Such a synthesis resulting in the 
harmony of the various conflicting 
creeds was the outcome, not merely of 
the spirit of enquiry that animated the 
ancient Aryan mind, but also of the 


capacity for generalization that had its 
origin in a recognition and realization 
of unity. What made the ancient 
Aryans greater than any other people 
in the world was the blending of the 
gifts of bright intelligence and warm 
emotion with the gift of the gods — the 
gift of introspective intuition. It was 
this divine faculty that gave them the 
power to march sweeping past the 
masses of details and particulars and 
arrive at generalizations — to penetrate 
through the forest of facts and ideas 
to the sun that illumined them all and 
brought it to their vision. 

Though they were not faced with a 
war of religions, as we know it today, 
the ancient Aryans were the true 
founders of comparative religion and 
philosophy. Centuries before the modem 
era, they compared the different 
systems of worship that arose in the 
country, like the worship of Indra, 
Mitra, Varuna, and other gods. They 
also compared the various doctrines, 
especially the doctrines of Karma 
(Action) and Jnana (Meditation), the 
one enjoining on man the performance 
of rituals and ceremonials according to 
the Karma Kanda (Ritualistic portion) 
of the Vedas, the other preaching the 
life of peace and contemplation in the 
solitude of the Aranya (forest). 

As a result of wide comparison, they 
discovered that religion and philosophy 
might be studied from one of the three 
standpoints, viz., the individual,’ the 
eclectic”, and the synthetic.® Accord- 
ing to the first of these standpoints, the 
votary of any religion or path believes 
only in his own religion or path, and 
disbelieves in that of another. This 
often leads to the individualism of the 
religious enthusiast whose faith is 
characterized by depth and intensity, 

1. Siddh&nta 

2. Samuchchaya 

8, Samanvaya. 
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but lacks in width and charity* In 
normal times, the narrowness and cru- 
dity of his conceptions of religions and 
sects other than his own may not be- 
come manifest. Most men may be said 
to be individualists. They study their 
own religion and practise it. They are 
honest and sincere. So far so good. But 
at times they become fiercely fanatical 
and blindly bigoted, because the strong 
convictions regarding their religions and 
sects being the only paths to salvation, 
and regarding other religions and sects 
as being heretical, inadequate, and un- 
suited, carry with them potential 
rupture and dissension which may break 
out at the slightest friction. 

Secondly, there is the eclectic stand- 
point. The danger of narrowness is 
avoided in the eclectic view. The eclec- 
tic studies and appreciates the teachings 
of all religions, and is ready to accept 
the precepts of any religion that have 
a spiritual value. Nay, he is ready to 
garland them together like flowers of 
the garden for the benefit of hunianity. 
Hc is far more broad-minded and gener- 
ous than the individualist. 

The eclectic, however, has to face a 
Iwo-fold difficulty. The first difficulty 
is felt when he tries to choose a suit- 
able spiritual discipline for his indivi- 
dual spiritual practice. He can seek 
it either under his own religion or sect, 
or under another. Though numerous 
systems of spiritual practices have been 
taught by the different religions of the 
world, his birth, traditions, and environ- 
ments have produced in him certain 
impressions or innate spiritual tenden- 
cies (Samskaras), which naturally draw 
him to the disciplines of his own reli- 
gion or sect. Through fhem his spiri- 
tual nature can grow more easily and 
develop more rapidly. To reject them 
and choose the practices of any other 
rrfigion would mean spiritual stagna- 
tion and even spiritual suicide in most 


cases. The way of thinking of the 
eclectic usually leads to a cheap cosmo- 
politanism which is devoid of strength 
and intensity. The eclectic realizes also 
a second difficulty : when he takes 
different elements from different reli- 
gions that appeal to him and puts them 
together, excluding those elements that 
are not to his personal liking, he either 
forms or tends to form a new sect with 
a new scripture of his own making, thus 
adding to the already existing sects and 
scriptures of the world, and giving his 
sect and scripture the stamp of his own 
individuality. Such an anthology bring- 
ing out the valuable truths and teach- 
ings of many religions would be wel- 
come in comparative study, but cannot 
take the place of a scripture proper. 
Fur every scripture contains specific 
methods of spiritual discipline and a 
definite system of philosophic thought 
in more or less developed form, and 
besides, derives its sanction from the 
spiritual realizations of some great 
Teacher or Prophet, which form the 
bed-rock upon which its authority rests. 

'Fliirdly, wc have the standpoint of 
synthesis or harmony of religions, which 
has suj)plantcd eclecticism. It com-^ 
bines the ardour and intensity of the 
individualist with the depth and 
generosity of the eclectic. It affirms 
that all religions are true, they being 
paths to the same goal of God-conscious- 
ness. It recognizes that diversity is a 
law of nature, and that therefore vari- 
ous religions with various sects are 
bound to exist under the ])rcsent condi- 
tions of humanity. Its aim is to see 
unity in this diversity, and not to effect 
uniformity through standardization. 

All the three types of religions and 
philosophical outlook, the individualis- 
tic, eclectic, and synthetic, have been 
known in India from very ancient times. 
In the days of the Rig-Veda the devo- 
tees exclusively chose some Devata or 
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deity as his Ideal^ and in this manner 
was worshipped Indra, Mitra, Varuna, 
or some other god. Some votaries wor- 
shipped one deity after another, look- 
ing upon each lor the time being as the 
Supreme Deity, Omnipresent, Omni- 
potent, and Omniscient. This system of 
worship was characterized by Max 
Muller as Kathenotheism, ‘that is a 
worship of one god after another’, or 
Kenotheism, ‘the worship of single 
gods’. The worship that was prevalent 
was that of Brahman or the Supreme 
Spirit as manifested in some deity or 
other. Such worship was quite com- 
mon among the Hindus and they per- 
form it even today with an ease and 
freedom which comes to them out of 
their conviction that every Deity or 
chosen Ideal is a manifestation of 
Brahman. 

It is a well-known fact that the 
Vaidikas followed either the ritualistic 
portion (Karma Kanda) of the Vedas 
or the Knowledge portion (Jnana 
Kanda). After a time there were others 
who followed these paths conjointly and 
advocated the combination of ritualism 
with knowledge. Thus came into exist- 
ence Jiiuna-Karma-Samuchchaya (com- 
bination of knowledge with work). In 
a similar manner there also came into 
existence Jnana-Bhakti-Samuchchaya 
(combination of knowledge with devo- 
tion ) , Bh ak t i-K ar ma-Sam uchch ay a 

(combination of devotion with action), 
and so on, according to the tempera- 
mental needs and spiritual necessities 
of men, such schools of thought becom- 
ing the bone of contention of later 
scholars and Sadhakas (aspirants). 

It is one of the brightest and most 
refreshing features of the history of 
ancient Hindu thought that even as 
early as the days of the Rtg-Veda, a 
Rishi proclaimed, “Truth is One, sages 
call It variously, — ^they call It Agni, 
Yama, Matariswan.” Another Rishi 


sang, “The wise Ones* paint by words 
Him who is one with beautiful wings, 
in many ways”. A seer praises the 
Hiranyagarblia in the following words, 
and asks : “In the beginning there 
arose Hiranyagarbha ; He was the one 
borji Lord of all this. He established 
the earth and this sky. Who is the 
God to whom we shall offer our sacri- 
fice?” That Hiranyagarbha, the seer 
says, “is alone God above all gods”, 
and herein we have an assertion of the 
unity of the Divine. Vedic seers like 
Yajnavalkya and Dirghatamas also 
preached the synthetic point of view 
and harmonized the various paths of 
worship and schools of thought. 

The most outstanding personality who 
preached synthesis in the post- Vedic 
period was Sri Krishna, the Divine 
author of the Hhailavad-Gitd. He 
appeared at a time when there was a 
terrible conflict in the Hindu fold — con- 
flict between Karma (action), Juana 
(Knowledge), Bhakti (Devotion), and 
Yoga (Concentration), which form the 
main paths of spiritujil disciplines 
(Sadhana Margas) of Hinduism, conflict 
between the duties of the various Varnas 
(Castes) and Asramas (Divisions of life), 
and conflict between the rights and 
privileges of the higher and lower sec- 
tions of society. He had therefore to 
face a religious and philosophical as well 
as a social conflict. His teachings as 
given out in the Bhaffavad-Gitd form 
the most magnificent and most compre- 
hensive synthesis of spiritual thought 
aiul life known to man in the whole 
range of religious literature. He har- 
monized all the paths and all the creeds. 
He harmonized all the conflicting sys- 
tems of philosophy. He harmonized 
the duties of the Varnas and Asramas. 
He also threw broadcast the treasures of 
spiritual thought and wisdom enshrined 
in the Vedic Religion to one and all, 
and removed the prohibition of the 
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study of the scriptures and practice of 
spiritual disciplines by women, Vaisyas 
and Sudras as well as *‘those of sinful 
birth”, that evidently existed at his 
time. 

Centuries after Sri Krishna, sectarian- 
ism asserted itself again, and the 
synthetic character of Hindu thought 
was almost forgotten in the days of 
the over-elaboration of ritualism of 
the three schools of Agama, viz., 
the Saiva Agama, the Sakta Agama, 
and the Vaishnava Agama, or the 
Pancharatra, and the over-elaboration 
of the six famous systems of philosophy, 
viz.y Nyaya and Vaisheshika, Sujikhya 
and Yoga, Purva Mimamsa and 
Vedanta, which dealt with the Reality 
and interpreted the scriptures from 
different standpoints and in different 
ways. To this conflict between the 
various schools of Agama with their 
respective chosen Ideals or Ishta 
Devatas and the conflict between the 
various systems of philosophy were 
added ill the Sankarite and |jost-Sanka- 
rite I’leriods the conflicts bctWTcn the 
three well-known schools of Vedanta, 
viz., the Advaita, Visishtadvaita and 
Dvaita, expounding the truth in differ- 
ent ways. But out of the din and tur- 
moil there slowly emerged in time the 
voice of peace through synthesis and 
harmony ; for the various Ishta Devatas 
of the Tantras came to be looked upon 
as manifestations of the One Sujircnie 
Brahman ; the six systems of philosophy 
were taken as studies of the One Reality 
from various points of view; and the 
three schools of the Vedanta were 
treated as differing approaches to God 
in His Personal and Impersonal aspects 
from differing perspectives. When Sri 
Bamaohandra asked Ilanumun in what 
way he regarded Him and meditated on 
Him, Hanum&n replied : “O Rama, at 
times I worship Thee as Puma, the One 
undivided. Then I look upon myself 


as Amsa, a part, a fragment as it were 
of that Divinity. At other times I 
meditate upon Thee as my Divine 
Muster, and think of myself as Thy 
servant only.” The same genuine 
catholicity, arising from the synthetic 
outlook characterizes also the Siva 
Mahimiia Stotra which says : “The 
Vedas, Sankhya, Yoga, Pasupata, and 
Vaishnava creeds are each encouraged 
in one place or another. Some think 
that this or that is better owing to differ- 
ences of taste, but all men reach unto 
Thee, the Supreme, as all rivers, 
straight or crooked, reach the sea”. A 
well-knovv'n Hindu hymn says, “May 
Hari, the Ruler of the three worlds wor- 
shipped by the Saivites as Siva, the 
Vedantins as Brahman, the Buddhists 
as the Buddha, the followers of Nyaya 
as the Chief Agent, the Jains as the 
Liberated, the Karma-Kandins as the 
Principle of Law, grant our prayers”. 
As the Prastluhifi Jiheda of Madhu- 
sudan Saraswati puls it, “In reality, 
all the Munis w’ho have put forw'ard 
these theories agree in washing the 
existence of the One Supreme Lord 
without a second. . . . These Munis 
cannot be in error, considering that 
they are omniscient, and these different 
views have only been propounded by 
them in order to keep off all nihilistic 
theories, and because they were afraid 
that human beings, wdth their inclina- 
tions towards the objects of tlic world, 
cannot be expected at once to know 
the true goal of man”. (Quoted in 
Max xMiiller’s “Six Systems”.) It is no 
w^ondcr, therefore, that at the conclu- 
sion of his morning and evening prayers, 
the Hindu boy utters : “All adoration 
leads to God, just as all water that 
descends from the heavens wends its 
way to the sea”. Not only the higher 
scriptures of the Hindus, but even their 
popular folk-songs, express the self- 
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same sentiment of catholicity and har- 
mony. Here is a South-Indian folk- 
song, rendered into English verse by 
Oover, which shows that the idea of 
unity in diversity has filtered down to 
the lowest strata of the racfc : 

“Into the bosom of the one great sea 


Flow streams that come from hills on 
every side, 

Their names are various as the springs, 
And thus in every land do men bow 
down 

To the great God, though known by 
many names”. 


SKI HAMAKRISHNA UIRTH CENTENARY 
CELEBRATIONS 


Inauguration at Belur 

The inauguration of the celebrations 
which are to last for one year in connec- 
tion with the Birthday Centenary of 
Sri llamakrishna took place at Belur, 
the Headquarters of the Uaniakrishna 
Math and Mission, on Monday, Febru- 
ary 24, and lasled I ill Sunday, March 1. 
Throughout the week there w^ere huge 
crow'ds pouring in at Belur to be sancti- 
fied by the presence of the MastiT and 
the monks had a hard time all through 
the week in entertaining tlieir guests. 
One is perplexed to account for this 
huge concourse. The answer is to be 
sought in the irresistible attraction ami 
inspiring influence of the Master’s life. 
It was a life wdiieh was lived best 
for oneself but which has nevertheless 
been lived entirely for others, a life 
of asceticism, unworldliness, all-embrac- 
ing love and a burning yiassion 
to serve mankind. However private 
might have been his life, his thoughts 
today are irresislibh*. He stands for a 
great ideal. The quest of ha])piness in 
the external world has brought in (! 1 kI- 
less complications in society. Life has 
become artificial and misery, envy ami 
despair are today appalling. The life 
and teachings of the great saint has 
come like a soothing balm to this world 
scorched by this hatred and misery. 
He was nothing if not an embodiment 
of the scorn for gold and lust and love 


for man. He has shown to the world 
that true happiness lies not in environ- 
ment but with oneself. He has given 
the world a larger vision which reaches 
beyond the fleeting glory of this world 
by showing that the true destiny of 
man lies in attaining immortality 
through the realization of the divinity 
within him. No wonder then that his 
birthday, wherever celebrated, attracts 
such large crowds and is an occasion for 
a religious upheaval and great rejoicing. 

The 24th of February was the actual 
Tithi of the birth of the Master. It 
was observed with elaborate worshi/» 
aiid ])rayer and perjietual adoration 
was inaintained before the sacred pre- 
sence of the Master in the shrine of th»' 
monastery. An atmosphere of ecstasy 
firevailcd and all felt a spiritual uplift 
for the time being. Devotees were seen 
talking in groups recounting the remi- 
niscences i)f the Master, while others 
even in the midst of these festivities and 
rejoicings were seen wrapt in silent 
meditation and telling beads in th»' 
various shrines or retired corners of 
the extensive monastery grounds sancti- 
fied by the disciples of the great Master. 
The worship of the day was marked by 
an all-embracing spirit. Every mani- 
festation of that one all-pervading Spirit, 
known by different names in different 
climes, was worshipped before the wor- 
ship of the Master was begun, aiul 
Incarnations and prophets like Rama, 
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Kruhna^ Buddha, Christ, Mohammed, 
Sankara, Chaitanya and others were 
devoutly worshipped by the monks of 
the Order. 

A unique feature of the celebration 
was the performance of a ‘IToma’ in a 
specially constructed altar on the 
riverside with the chanting of the 
sacred Mantras from the Vedas by 
Brahmanas specially requisitioned from 
religious institutions of Benares. There 
was devotional music as also render- 
ing l)f classical music. After the wor- 
ship, there was distribution of Prasad. 
About 8,000 devotees partook of the 
sacred offering. 

In the afternoon there was also a 
public meeting in the monastery grounds. 
As the health of Swami Akhandaiuinda, 
President of the Ramakrishna Math and 
Mission, did not allow him to preside 
over the meeting, his place was taken 
by Swami Suddhananda and the mes- 
sage of the President was read out in 
Bengali and English by two members 
of the Order. Many members of the 
Order and noted men of Calcutta 
addre.-sed the audience. Their address- 
es proved to be brilliant expositions of 
the Master’s ideals and message and 
were heard with wrapt attention by the 
audience. 

Swami Nirvedananda addressing the 
audience said : 

The eelebrations of the birthday centenary 
of Sri Ramakrishna is brin^'in^ about a 
better understanding between different races, 
religions and civilizations all over the world. 
This birth centenary is being observed all 
over the world. What is the reason at the 
back of this? What was there in the Master’s 
life that makes the world worship him today? 
There must have been something extraordi- 
nary in his life that has touched the inner 
cords of every man and woman of all races, 
nations and climes. 

Sri Ramakrishna was born in a subject 
nation ; his parents were poor and he had 
nn academic learning. He was an ordinary 
priest. But inspite of all these shortcomings, 


he has given the world something invalu- 
able for which the world today is prepared, 
to w'orship him as its redeemer. To realize 
God was the one aim of his life. Purity, 
self-saerificc, love, humility, etc. were found 
in him to an extraordinary degree? and these 
he has bequcalh(?d to llu* world at large 
through his spiritual realizations, lie has 
taught the world that God is One and that 
the different religions, nations and men and 
women have but described Him from differ- 
ent points of view and that this universe 
with all its diversity is but a manifestation 
of that One, Klcrnal Being. That is why 
sincere souls all over the world today have 
aeeepted him as the latest Incarnation of 
the Supreme Spirit. 

Doctor Kalidas Niig observed : 

Hundred years ago Sri Ramakrishna was 
not known to this world, nor was any 
temple built for him. On the opposite bank 
of the river Ganges, at Dakshineswar, this 
superman had manifested his real nature 
whieh bnnies all description. Then no one 
imagined that that place, would become a 
pilgrimage hundred years later and that 
millions t>f men and womc?i would come to 
worship him year after year. Tie lived the 
life and gave no discourses or Icelures nor 
did he preaeli, but the life he lived has made 
him famous toilay. 

Sj, Satyendra Nath Mazunidar ad- 
dressing the audienee said : 

It is not possible to go in In the del ails 
of the life tlie on vrhosc birth |?c’nie?i:iry 
wc arc here today to celebrate. lie has 
re])eatedly told iis and shown to ns hy his 
life that the one a:rn of human exisleiiee 
is to realize God. But though he was 
absorbed in God-ennseionsness most of the 
time, he w\ts not blind to the misery and 
sufferings of man. Tliat is why he used to 
.say. “Religion cannot be pra<*li.s(*d with an 
empty sloinaeh.” 

This nation has lost sight of its ideal 
today, and is eri])pled by blindly adhering 
to certain dogmas and rituals whiih have 
no life in them. Sri Ramakrishna by his 
life has revitalized the religions life of the 
nation. lie has hit hard on the hypocritical 
and lazy life that we have been leading, 
and has ushered in a new epoch in the life 
of the nation by establishing harmony and 
a better undcrslanding between the different 
religions, en.stes, classes and races in the 
country'. 
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The message o! the President of the 
Ramakrishna Math and Mission and 
Swami Vivekaiianda on Sri Ramti- 
krishna were broadcasted all over the 
world between 7-80 and 8-15 p.m. 
from the Calcutta broadcasting station. 
At night there was illumination of the 
monastery precincts and in the shrine 
there was an all-night worship of the 
Divine Mother Kali at the close of which 
many novitiates of the Order were 
initiated into Brahmacharya and San- 
nyasa by the President of the Order. 

Public Meeting at the Town Hall, 
Calcutta 

A largely attended public meeting 
was held on Wednesday, the 20lh 
February, in the evening, at the Town 
Hall under the presidency of Maharaja 
Sir Manmatha Nath Ray Chaudhury of 
Santosh. 

Among those present were Swami 
Abhedananda, Justice Sir Manmatha 
Nath Mukherjee, Sir Hari Sankar Pal, 
Justice Bwarkanath Mitter, Dewan 
Bahadur A. Kamaswami Mudaliar, 
Mr. S. N. Mullick, Mr. Ramananda 
Chatterjee, Prof. J. R. Baiinerjee, Prof. 
Benoy Kumar Sarcar, Swami Viraja* 
nanda find Swami Suddhananda. 

Paying his tribute Mr. Ramananda 
Chatterjee remarked : 

In ‘Bhakti’, for which there is no exaert 
English word and which can he approxi- 
mately explained as fervent reverential love 
of the Supreme Spirit, he was unsurpassed. 
But he was not a mere ‘Bhakta*. His spiri- 
tual knowledge and wisdom was marvellous. 
And what a teacher he was! By means of 
simple parables and homely illustrations, he 
could convey to even the most unlettered the 
deepest spiritual truths of ‘most universal 
application. It was no common faith, no 
ordinary knowledge, no mediocre personality 
which (JDuld convert the sceptically inclined 
and keenly critical Narendranath into the 
unquestioning disciple Vivekananda and 
inspire him and others like him but less 
gifted than he to carry the Master’s message 
and gospel all over India and abroad, and 


carry out particularly his gospel of service. 

Considering that no school, no college, no 
university, no library contributed to his 
mental and spiritual equipment and that 
all that he owed to other human beings for 
such equipment was due to contact and con- 
versations with some Sannyasis and other 
religious-minded persons and the guidance 
of a ^Bhairavi* in the earlier stage of his 
preparation for his life’s work, the conclu- 
sion becomes irresistible that bis spiritual 
genius was extraordinary and marvellous. 

What is known as religious tolerance or 
toleration but what would probably be better 
called mutual appreciation and respect 
among the followers of different faiths, has 
been traditional in India for ages. Within 
historical times Asoka set an example in this 
religious attitude for all ages and countries 
to follow. Other priiieely names, in medieval 
times, which one recalls in this eonncetio?i 
are Akbar and Dara Shiikoh. In modern 
times ill India the earliest name which may 
bo mentioned as that of a person who appre- 
ciated and assimilateil all faiths which he 
had studied w'as that of llammohun Roy. 
Keshub Chiinder Sen, whose spiritual attitude 
tow'ards all religions is well known, was a 
contemporary and loving friend of Kama- 
krishna. These names are mentioned not 
to minimise in the least the worth of the 
Paramahamsa’s message of appreciation and 
harmonization of all faiths and their assimila 
lion in his spiritual constitution. My object 
is only to point out that the mental and 
spiritual attitude of which 1 am speaking 
has been in the atmosphere of India, as il 
were, from time immemorial and that the 
appearance of a great harmonizer in oiir 
midst is evolutionary — ^not sudden and 
revolutionary. That Ramakrishna was such 
a harmonizer in spite of his not having read 
the scriptures of even the principal historic al 
religions in the original or in translation, 
gives him a distinct, a unique place in the 
long line of teachers of harmony of many a 
dime and age. 

Whatever may he the ease in other conn 
tries, in India the religious and the seculnr 
spheres of life were not considered and kept 
separate and distinct in limes past. But if 
one has to speak of spiritual and secnlnr 
achievements as distinct, it cannot be said 
that India has had through the ages only 
spiritual achievements to her credit : her 
children were noted, just like the inhabit- 
ants of other lands in former ages, for their 
secular achievements also, They hed litera- 
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lures lyid arts and crafts, philosophies, 
sciences,'polities, empires at home and abroad, 
republics of various kinds, internal and over- 
seas commerce, colonizing activities, adven- 
tures in distant oceans and cultural enter- 
prise in far-olf regions. But India’s supreme 
note has always been spiritual. Keeping 
that fact in view, one may say that the Sri 
Kamakrishna Paraniahamsa Centenary is this 
year’s most noteworthy contemporary event 

in India. 

May the Supreme Spirit save us from lip- 
homage to the great saint, sage, teacdier 
and inspirer! 

SwuTYii Ahhcdanamla said in the 
course of his speech : 

Sri Uainakrishna is the gn-atesl man of 
modern India. ITe had ctmie to establish 
the unity ainl harmony of r<‘Iigions. Five 
hundred years before Christ, Buddha was 
born. He preaehetl Ahimsa ami peace. 
After him came Christ in Palestine. Five 
hundred years after Christ came Mcdiammed 
in Arabia and after Mohammed came 
Sankara to establish once more the Sana 
tana Dharma in India. After another fiv.* 
huiidre<l years came Itamanuja, Chaitanya 
and (lurii Nanak — all for one purpose, viz. 
to rc-estaldish religion. Five hundred years 
had elapsed siiu-e (‘haitanya was born and 
till* time had come for anotlier great soul 
to be born for putting religion once more 
on a firm basis and the Lord was born 
in the form of an illiterate priest. No 
other great soul till now has conquered in 
so short a lime the hearts of men and 
women all over the world. He established 
the iiannony of religions and preached the 
truth, “As many faiths so many paths*', to 
mankind. Another great fact in his life was 
tliat he looked upon all women including his 
wile as the living represeiila lives of the 
Divine Mother. He did not renounce wife 
and home like other great prophets of tlie 
past, but living in the world, he was, at 
the same time, the best of Sannyasins. He 
has once more set woman on the altar of 
motherhood and had even accepted a woman 
as his (iiirii, to start with. 

nowan Bahadur Haniaswaiui Muda- 
liar in the course of his speech said : 

Though Ih'tigal has every reason to he 
proud of the faet that the Parainahamsa 
and his foremost diseiple Vivekananda 
were born in Bengal, yet it should not 
forget that these great souls belong not 


merely to Bengal, not even to India but to 
humanity itself. What is it that makes us 
venerate these as Godnien? What is the 
message which they gave to the world and 
which their disciples and those who follow 
their teachings are askeil to broadcast 
to the worlil ? Neither Paraniahamsa nor 
Sw'aiiii Vivekananda tried lo preach a new 
religion. They did not put forward a novel 
Hindu faith. In fact the eternal verities 
of the Hindu faith existed thousands of 
years back and were contained in its sacred 
books. It was true that commentators had 
tortured texts in a vain attempt lo justify 
those exereseenees which had grown round 
their ancestral faith and had tried to mar 
its beauty and hide its pristine purity. The 
message of Hnmakrishna which his disciples 
so eloquently hroadeasted in the West was 
the nic‘ssage of peace, of tolerance ami of 
understanding. wSri Uumakrishna with none 
of the nm(*nities of modern education vouch- 
safed to him was still great enough to 
understand the basic factors of all religions. 
He learnt the doctrines of the Islamic faith 
from Mullahs and the riiristian faith from 
mi.ssionaries and he reiterated with emphasis 
the great truth that had been preached 
centuries ago by Hinduism and given ex- 
pres.sion lo by the Lord Himself in His talks 
to Arjiina on the Held of Kuriikshetra. 
“Like the many rivers that, ultimately How 
into the same o(*ean, so by any faith 
sincerely practised, the good sou) reaches 
the eternal.’* This is the great message of 
Hamakrishna. There is no need for coiiHiet 
of creeds and of religions if this faet is 
understood and borne liome in practical life. 
Basically ami in esseiiee, all faiths preach 
the .same truth. 'Ektnn sat viiira hahudd 
vadaiiti * — “Truth is One, sages call it by 
ililTereiit names.*' 1 am glad that one of 
the taiigilde results of the I'enlenary IVle- 
hrations will be the inaugural ion of a^ 
('ultiiral Institute where people of ilitYerent ' 
faiths will try to understand one another f 
and thereby enrich their knowledge of their ^ 
own particular faith. That will prove a| 
great blessing not merely in reconciling 
religious differences, but in making it pos- 
sible for peace lo prevail in the world. 
The great Swaini Vivekananda has einpha- 
sizc'd the Vedanlie truth that man whether 
born high or low, whatever his caste or 
creed, has the same divine spark in him. 
It is suggested sometimes by people who 
are unable lo understand the fundamentals 
of the Hindu faith that Hinduism is not| 
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n democratic* relinfion. If this Vedantic truth 
is properly iippre<riated, one will find that 
in llindiiisin there can he no talk of ‘I and 
my hrolher*. Hinduism is more than demo- 
cratic, because aceordinj; to it ‘I and my 
neighbour are not only brothers but are 
identical. I am my neighbour!' If insicail 
of merely believing in those statements or 
expressing them in fine language on plat- 
forms, ea<*h one of us apply in practical life 
this great truth, th(‘re is no problem, social 
or political in India which cannot lind an 
early solution. 

The President in his concluding siieeeh 
s])oke as follows : 

‘‘Sri Uainakrishna (’entenary" is a name 
which has been given to a great national 
idea so that it may be hallow('d by the 
lustre of the sacred memory of one who w?is 
verily the soul of the age he lived in. The 
idea is to inspire our ])eople to lix their gaze 
upon the beacon-light of one of the greatest 
apostles of triitli ami spirituality who eon 
seerated the Indian humanity and not only 
lightened its soul but thrilled it through 
and through with divine joy. The idea is 
to rouse our people from morbid stupor and 
take the fullest possible advantage of that 
Hood-light which is capable of removing the 
veil of darkness from the obscurest corners 
of human kiiowlcilge. That idea, I take it, 
must denote in this seientilie age not peace- 
ful rest Init motion whi<*h is the symbol of 
life as it is and as it should be today - 
motion in our thought and a<’tion in every 
out-look of life. The sublime idea <d‘ the 
past must remain siililime by rushing forth 
on suhlime motion. The present is an cfiocli 
of expansion, llie essence of which is move 
niciit of ideas, rushing forth with dynnmie 
energy. Our world wide eelehratioiis are 
meant to remove slagnalions of every des- 
cription and point t«)wards a great whirl 
pool of action in which the Kast is to he 
(‘pitomiz(‘d, its total kriowl(*dge eorlified. 
Our eelehratioiis should give a root shock to 
those soldiers of fortune who have rume to 
))ower by sheer accidents and talk of India, 
light-heartedly. Intoxicated by their sudden 
.and ahnormal rise liy gross materialism, 
they forget I hat India is the home of the 
priest-people of humanity. They visualize 
India as a rickety ihilil whieh has recently 
learnt to walk with tlie help of the leading 
string. Let me rpiole for their benefit what 
Thornton, in his history of the British 
Empire, has said of our niieienl land : Ere 


yet the Pyramids look down upon ^e valley 
of the Nile, when Greece and Italy — those 
cradles of European civilization nursed only 
the tenants of the wilderness, India was a 
scat of wealth and grandeur. 

Professor Jlearen in his historical re- 
searches writes : India is a source from 
whieh not only the rest of Asia hut the 
whole of Western world derive knowledge 
and religion. 

It may be that at limes we have behaved 
like a self-forgotten milion, hut we had and 
have enough vitality in us never to go to 
sleep for ever. Any way, these glorious 

remarks will give lie dii*ei*t to sm-h irres- 
ponsihle iitteranees as are eedeulated to bring 
India and li(*r peoples into contempt in 
lands far away from our great eoiiiitry, 
where ignorance of India's culture and 
civilization still ivigii supreme. 1 want 
those who taki* delight to make India their 
target to realize that the ancient Indiaiis, 
free as th(*y were from any social eoiiveii 
lion, or any r(‘ligious prejudice, or political 
colouring, believed in pcrfcc*t balance of 
biimaii nature. They believed in a harmoni 
oils iicrfet'tioM, ilevt'loping all sides of human- 
ity and all parts of sm-iely. Compartniental- 
ism is a narrow maxim of modern age, it is 
only a hy-prodiu’t of extreme form of 
nationalism. They had no rivals who could 
sueeessfully oppose them and their world, 
though pliyKi(‘ally limited, had no space for 
expansion in imagination. Their social 
eiislorns w»‘re dynaniie, their religion^ 
thoughts were high and sublime, no tinge 
of narrow nationalism, far less provincialism 
fir coinniunalism wen* visible in their Wfinls 
and actions. In one word Inilia lirst 
heralded to the sleeping humanity to awake 
and arise ami serve their eomnioii Lord. 
I trust that the Sri Kainakrishtia eeiiteiiary 
celebrations will open the eyes of tluise wh:> 
delight to east as[M*rsions on India's fair 
name to the r(‘al state of affairs. As in 
aiiledoU* for su|j('riorily eornpli'x, which is 
ehicHy responsible for such aspersions, 1 
should seriously ask them Ifi assimilate iiibi 
their everyday existence the noble lessons 
whieh the eiilhralliiig parables, noble leach 
ings and soul captivating preachings of Sri 
Kamakrishna so (‘ln(|ueiilly inculcate. Tlu^ 
reason why I believe in such an anieflote 
is the deep reverence and the iindiliitefi form 
of absolute faith whieh I have in the Saint 
of Dakshineswar. It is lie, who like the 
miracle man of the twentieth eeritiiry, 
shapf'd thinkers and organizers, that is men, 
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j^rreat in t*sscnc-« and lit to lead in their 
own sphere of aetion. 

The greatness of Sri Hamakrishna Parama- 
harnsa eoiisisls in the facrt that lie lays the 
broad foundation of perfe<*t understanding 
<)f the universal spirit in a materialistie and 
iiationalistie age whieh is lorn asunder by 
diversity of raees and interests. It is he 
who prea<*hed from the lofty pinnaele of 
great knowledge that ihe sweetness anil light 
of the few must be iinperfeet until the raw 
anti iinkindled masses of humanity are 
loiiehed with sweetness and light. It is he 
who set aside the hitherto existing eiistonis 
of all religions of the world to indoetrinate 
Ihe masses with a set of ideas and judgments, 
lie stands above all seriiples, pitfalls, anil 
sliorteiiniiiigs because, he eoneeived the long 
lost tenets tif the IJpanishads and taught the 
warring Nations to their utter aslonishment 
the onene.ss of the universe and divine 
belief in ])erfeetion. In fact, he was not a 
Provincial pri'acher of religion, no doginal- 
ism marred his tenets, no compart mentalism 
shortened his outlook- he was sublime and 
he could soar high and look upon the uni- 
verse as one plane. It was this specially 
which made the name of Vivekananda almost 
a house-hold word in the States of Americ.* . 
It is this teaching which enables the Swaini *• 
of our llelur .Math to find listening ears in 
Ameriia and Kurope. To the Proplud of 
Dakshineswar the w’hole world owes a symbol 
of Internationalism, a perfect hgure of ]>er- 
fiction and these are the lu-w messages which 
arc to be preached to the whole world. 

Posterity, an enlightened and cultured 
posteritv bordering upon perfection, will be 
too eager to have a thorough understanding 
of the fieisonality of the sage of Dakshines- 
wai who illuminated obseiin* and hitherto 
iindi.seovered regions of human intelligenee 
and knowledge. I like to draw a portrai- 
ture of him before you as 1 take him, to iie 
surely not as a saint whom the mankind 
will remember as a stern religious leader, 
disrupter of social organi/.ations. but as a 
saint, full of sprightliness, humour, and 
handsome courtesy ; a saint of kindly 
countenance and fascinating conversation 
with the magical power to beguile you into 
being informed beyond your vv irth and wise 
heyoinl your birth-right. 

With the Poet, let me .say- - 
Constant as the northern star of whose 
true fixed and lasting erpiality. 

There is no fellonr in the firmament." 

WbTh Mathew Arnold 1 may say : — 


“The worth of what a man thinks about 
(iod and the objects of religion depends 
on what the man is ; and what the man 
is, depends ujxm his having more or less 
reached the measure of a Perfeet and 
Total man.” 

It is IVrfeelion, absolute in details which 
was worshipped liy Sri Hamakrishria. His 
nature was dynarnie. He was catholic, in 
spirit, .strong in organi/.ation and believed 
ill a religion which is universal in nature. 
He made no distinetion at all between his 
experiences in every day life and his exjieri- 
ences in dreams. That is why he looked 
upon dreams as realities. As a ehild of 
Nature, fired with inuigination, he was ear- 
ried on the liigh wings of fancy and he 
conceived in vividly fanciful colours of the. 
Impossibilities which are still lying beyond 
the ken to be focused. His spirituality thus 
became* mixed up with Realities. His Master- 
pieces, the total growth and universal move- 
iiK'iils of his soul are incaleiilahle. The 
world owes to him more than the world 
call pay. One hiinilri*d years constitute a 
pretty long span of lime and although he 
shuDied off his mortal coil long, long ago, 
his spirit still rcsidi*s with us. 

Thk Prin.ir C’KLKnK.vTioN at HEi.int 
ON .March 1 

The I ublic celebration at Belur eanie 
off on the 1st of Mareb. TTu* monas- 
tery grounds and buildings were taste- 
fully decora led with flags, evergreens, 
piel tires and Durbar teiil.s. Crowds 
)»rgan to pour in from (’aleufla and the 
surrounding places using all sorts of 
eonveyanees and even on fool. There 
was special steamer service and even 
special local trains were running to 
bring peo])le to the place. By noon 
the extensive grounds of the monastery 
]iresenled a .soul-stirring sight filled, as 
it were, by one seething mass of rejoie- 
ing people in which one etmld liiul all 
classes of people - Hn'ihmanas and low 
castes, the rich and the poor. Hindus, 
Mohamnunlans, Christians and Euro- 
peans T.iixed in a sweet democracy of 
the soul ami it was rightly so, for in 
the reti. eil gardens of Dakshineswar 
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the Master through his spiritual prac- 
tices and realizations had brought about 
a social and religious cosmopolitanism 
in the country. 

A bazar had transported itself from 
the city to the Math grounds and one 
could get all kinds of things — books, 
pictures, curios, refreshments, cool 
drinks, flowers, incense and other 
offerings f(jr the shrine. The monas- 
tery in fact was converted into a 
village. 

The crowd Avas thickest in the after- 
noon at about 4 p.m. when more than 
a lakh of pco])lc had congregated and 
it was an effort to move from one i)lace 
to another even on the sf)acious 
grounds. The hugeness of the pre- 
paration for the entertainment of such 
vast numbers could easily be imagined 
than described and the monks on Avhom 
rested the whole responsibility were 
indefatigable in their eagerness to 
serve those Avho had come there as 
their guests. They had taken every 
precaution and were scattered all over 
the grounds s})aring no pains for the 
comfort of the pilgrims and had even 
organized an ambiilam'c eorjis to render 
first aid in ease of mishaps. There was 
free distribution of eool drinks and tea 
in the afternoon by a devotee of Sri 
Ramakrishna. 

Under a large Durbar tent in the 


open fields a life-size portrait of the 
Master in Yoga posture, lost in 
Saniadhi, was })]aced. It was tastefully 
decorated with flowers etc., and all day 
long Kirtan parties sang before it and 
crowds of people worshipped and 
prayed. On the open grounds of the 
monastery under tents the Kalikirtan 
party was pouring forth soul-stirring 
music creating an atmosphere of ecs- 
tasy. In other places also there were 
continuous ehantings of the Lord’s name. 

After worship in the morning great 
quantities of food ivcre offcreil to the 
Master which was later served to tlie 
visitors. Nearly twenty-live thousand 
had th(‘ir full meal and many more had 
at least a small (juantity of it. It was 
really inspiring to see the rush to 
receive even morsel of this sacred 
offering for it was food offered to the 
Lord and as such had a s])iritual intlu- 
ence upon him who took it. Such 
indeed was the faith of the j)eople that 
had come there to pay their hominage 
to the Master. 

From a p.m. the crowd began to 
disperse and the function earne to a 
close at about M p.m. after display of 
lire works. And as the last of tin* 
multitude left the grounds of the 
monastery, one could not but feel that 
one was standing on holy ground, nay 
in the very presence of tlu? Lord. 


HAIL llAKIJANS! 

By PitoF. Ernest P. TIokkwitz 


Aggressive nationalism is rampant 
and ruthless in the birth-centenary 
of our patron-saint, “Ic sur])utriote 
Ramakrishna” whose universal mind 
re-echoes the infinite rnf)ods and emo- 
tions, not only of his native India, but 
of humanity. His thou sand- voiced 


orgaii-soul richly blended the world 
discords and diversities in a sonorou'- 
unison of vision and viewpoint (Darsa 
n«*im). The self-effaced world-teacher 
Daksliiiieswar merged individual ant^ 
national endeavour in cosmic breadll: 
and all-embracing love, boundless a 
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Mother GangS, after losing her name and 
form in the Sen of Bengal. Japan, Italy, 
and Germany need territorial expansion ; 
predominance in the Pacific, the Medi- 
terranean, the Baltic and, if possible, 
the Black Sea is the height of their 
ambition. But to antagonists of Kania- 
kanchanam like Ramakrishna a strip of 
land or a lump of gold has no more 
value than a handful of mud. Theirs 
is the discrimination (Viveka) between 
appearance and reality (Asat and 
Atman) rather than between the rich 
and poor, the race-proud and abandon- 
ed, inacoessibles and untouchables, 
(Dwija and Harijan). Self-realization 
(Atmabodhi) had uplifted Ramakrishna 
to su])ernational or international alti- 
tudes ; his attitude toward all life was 
divine, since it was humane. This true 
cosmopolitan unwittingly helped to 
universalize nationalism which reasserts 
itself with irrepressible force on the 
political arena. The fires of nationalist 
insurgency have' by no means burned 
themselves out. 

About 1875 the national movement in 
Iridia was started with the object of 
winning complete self-determination, 
and removing the humiliating stigma 
of foreign domination from the sacred 
mother-soil, once ruled by the proud 
Gupta dynasty. Hindu homo life and 
society, law and literature, art and 
religion, are impregnated with Sanskrit 
culture which, in the opinion of Indian 
nationalists, is rapidly disintegrated by 
western influences. The political revolt 
against British coercion is merely an 
incident, overshadowed by the wider 
issue of a cultural conflict between 
East and West. An aiighcizcd India 
means national dissolution and death! 

Gokhale and Tilak, the early cham- 
pions of the national cause, were 
Maratha Brahmins and learned Sans- 
kritists. Both were rigidly orthodox 
and passionately polemic. Gokhale 


condemned social abuses resulting from 
Varna or race-pride. Tilak who assum- 
ed national leadership in 1902 was not 
so much concerned with social reforms. 
He staunchly uy)hcld the ancestral caste 
system, and was oyiposcd to Christian 
missions, since they undermine Smriti 
or tradition. But fearless Tilak was far 
more than a political propagandist and 
agitator ; deep and broad was his knowl- 
edge of national antiquities, based on 
sound Vedic research and astronomical 
computations. His scientific theory, far- 
reaching and compelling, that the home- 
land or nest of the Aryan race must 
have been the Aretis (Swetadwipa), and 
that the Indo-European exodus from 
the cireumj)oJar zone commenced soon 
after the Interglacial Age, is still made 
light of by Hindu literalists, but 
eagerly taken up and elaborated by 
German pundits. Some years ago, a 
party of Brahmins voyaged to the 
Hyperborean nest (Swetadwipa) of the 
sweet Bluikta-becs. At the North Pole 
(Mount Mern) the pilgrims offered 
prayer and puja to the Aurora Bore- 
alis (Uslias). They greeted Vishnu- 
Narayana and the dawning of the 
Xorthern Light, and fervently chanted 
the radiant Aurora-hymn : “Thy light 
has come, of all the lights the fairest !” 
(Rig-Veda 1, Hfl). Tilak, like Plato, 
was intoxicated with the harmony of 
spheres and hail an implicit trust in 
I he eternity of Vedic rhythm. His 
religion or Dharma rested on Varna; 
he professed Vaniasrama Dharma like 
all Sanatani Hindus. 

Caste is a Dravid or pre-Aryan usage. 
The Yratyas, of Dravid origin, abhor 
intermarriage with aliens ; mixed marri- 
ages are abominated as a race-taint, 
ami are prohibited by law. Blood 
pollution and racial purification have 
hardened into Varna ; as time went on, 
castes multiplied along occupational 
lines. Far back in the Rig-Vedic age 
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when the Hindus occupied N. W. India, 
Vrfityas dwelt and dominated east of 
them. Brahmins civilized and convert- 
ed the Vratyas, but at the same time 
adopted Dravid Varna which, with a 
Vedic veneer, developed into Varna-' 
srama Dharma, the rockbed of Hindu- 
ism. Magical incantations, a most 
popular feature of the Vratya faith, 
were recast in Sanskrit spells and 
charms, known as the Atharva-Veda. 
Vrutyastoma, part of the Veda, is a 
historic repercussion of Vratya conver- 
sions to Brahmanism. 

Gandhi on whom Tilak’s mantle has 
fallen, identifies Western civilization, 
loathed by him, with economic exploita- 
tion and ever-growing armaments. That 
modern dragon-slayer or St. George, 
with his ardent passion for social justice, 
is bent on crushing the blood-sucking 
giant of capitalist ic industrialism. 
Gandhi pleads and urges to have inter- 
national disputes settled, not by a grim 
appeal to arms, hut by a world court of 
sane and impartial arbiters. TiJak’s 
aggressive natiomdism alienated the 
Moslems; Gandhi deftly es])ouscs the 
cause of Islam for the purpose of 
wresting Puma Swaraj or full 
government from reluctant Britain. 
His special proteges are the untouch- 
ables; these age-long victims of pitiless 
Varna belong to God’s household, ho 
calls them Hari-jans. They have im- 
plicit faith in Gandhi, but utterly 
distrust the hulk of his orthodox 
supporters, that ‘Satanic” brood; with 
a pariah pun on Sanatani. The “cons- 
titutional antipathy”, felt by the well- 
bred and high-browed, and their cruel 
division between Dwija and Harijan, 
that is, high-caste and social outcast, 
saddens Gandhi, and touches him to 
the quick. He is ready to lay down 
his life, if necessary, for Indian unity. 
Gandhi defines totalitarianism as a 
free state based on justice; such a ooiv* 


ception is incompatible with race riots 
and mob-inciting speeches against caste 
desecration and blood defilement. On 
grounds of social justice Gandhi heroic- 
ally defends non-co-operation and civil 
disobedience ; jail or death cannot 
change a particle of the impregnable 
convictions of this Indian Socrates. 
The landed aristocracy, blindly sub- 
missive and blindly loyal to the British 
Raj, sides with the powerful Sanatan- 
ists whose all-India press, in vernaculars 
as well as the English tongue, scores, 
and slashes Gandhi as an arch-enemy of 
true Hinduism. His quick repartee is 
that the materialistic commercialism of 
the declining West infects and slowly 
destroys the soul of India. SanAtanists 
retort sharply : “It’s not the West, 
blit you who work spiritual destruc- . 
tion on our Rishi-blcst fatherland. You, 
the great Gandhi, won a cheap feather 
for your cap; you misled millions, but 
eternal Dhnrnni can never die.” Gandhi 
mildly ; “Untouchability is a gross 
abuse of Mann’s ancient laws.” Sana- 
tanists angrily : “You are a Hindu 
rally in name, may hr you are a- 
Christian. Don’t mention Manu, you 
detestable iconoclast ! you dare deny 
that the Deity dwells in our holy 
temples ; you shamelessly declare that 
Lord Krishna is no saviour or Avatar. 
You lightly reject Narayano, the per- 
sonified “path of heroes”, voyaging in 
the dawn of time from Swetadwipa to> 
Aryavarta. You malign the glorious 
Maha-Bharata, as though our superb 
hero-sagas were a mass of mythological 
rubbish ! You prefer unclean scaveng- 
ers to holy Brahmins ! You impudently 
rebuke India’s slave-mentality, but arc 
a miserable time-server yourself. You 
petty soul, call yourjelf big-souled, a 
Mahatma ! You never tire of appealing 
to soul-force, but are utterly deficient 
in Sakti yourself. You discredit Dharma, 
the eternal law of soul-evolution, you 
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gigantic disillusioner of religious rom- 
ance and the heroic life !” 

Sanatani laws of spiritual unfoldmeiit 
classify Hindu society into the four 
upper strata and a “Panchama” or fifth 
caste, viz. tlandhi’s beloved Ilarijaiis. 
Sanatanists uphold uiitouehability as a 
basic virtue found in every shade and 
grade of organic nature, even in the 
vegetable and mineral kingdoms. Well- 
groomed gardens must be constantly 
trimmed and weeded. Leaf-eating 
grubs and noxious insects have to be 
removed ; fungi and other parasites have 
to be torn out of the cultivated soil. 
There is ingrained poison in certain 
minerals, herbs and snakes. The same 
natural law holds good of certain indivi- 
duals and sections of society. Saiia- 
tanisls streleh the point so far as to 
assert ‘‘tribal venom”. Certain ele- 
ments ill every race and nation, they 
say, arc poisonous and perilous; they 
cannot be “touched” or approached 
without impunity. Sanatanists subtly 
argue that birth is no mere chance or 
accident, but a Karmic necessity in the 
unbreakable link of wanton cause and 
stern effect. Every thought, act, word 
leaves an indelible imprint on our sub- 
c;,onsciousness ; these Samskaras or fine 
impressions, accumulated during life- 
time, survive after death, in the Hindu 
belief, and involve Karmic obligations 
which no mortal can dodge. All of us 
have to discharge them to the last 
ounce and penny before wc can possibly 
attain “complete salvation” (Puma 
Moksha). Therefore, Sanatanists reason, 
Harijans must not be touched ; they 
were born unclean on account of their 
depraved past lives. No secular legis- 
lation or external agency, such as 
Gandhi’s campaign, can turn them from 
l-heir pre-ordained course, beset with 
thorns and nettles, sin and sorrow. 
San&tanists cry shame on Gandhi, a 


OT9 

deist and mere humanitarian defies 
Sruti or revelation, and submits the 
gravest and greatest problems of exist- 
ence to his arbitrary private judgment, 
is the hitler outcry of the eternal ists 
to whom Varnasrama Dharma is an 
infallible and incontestable authority. 
Cundhi, thus taken to task, offers 
apology for down-trodden Mother India : 
“ Uiitouehability is a monstrous iniquity. 
India suffers agonies because of Varna, 
and is justly chastised.” Sanatanists : 
“No, uiitouehability is eternal Ritam, 
the immutable law of God, and is 
essential to Hinduism !” Gandhi : 
“Then let Hinduism perish on its 
sickbed; the sooner the better!” 

The Hindu mind is fundamentally 
conservative, Sanatanists arc shrewd 
poiitieians, command a wide social 
inlluencc and ample funds. Yet time 
and progress work against them; they 
no longer swim with the popular 
current. Gandhi’s grip and hold on the 
masses, especially on Indian youth, 
remain unshaken ; selflessness and love 
of truth defy and defeat hardened 
Dharma or dogma in the end. Millions 
of young Hindus yearn for a religious 
reformation, free from superstitious 
extra vuganees and social outrages. 
Ever more the educated wage war 
against Varna, since caste fosters 
national discord and division. Modern 
India turns realistic and scientific, and 
feels ill an ugly mood toward any form 
of petrified creed. Sanatani orthodoxy 
fades and decays. Gandhi’s Harijan 
campaign has almost severed nation- 
alism from Hinduism. Of course, un- 
compromising Tories thunder and rage 
against the very suggestion of Indian 
home-rule which will “let in the jungle, 
and undo the uphill work of 150 years 
of English education.” Brahmin-intri- 
guers, as the die-hards see them, will 
ultimately run and ruin a reactionary 
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has lost some of his prestige and power. 
But his cause is indefatigable. National 
socialism, if true to its name, is a force 
that can no more die than liberty her- 
self ! Gandhism, in some form or other, 
will resurge and triumph ! Britain with 
her keen trading instinct and sane 
common sense, when confronted with 
the issue, as she must be sooner or 
later, will agree, ere it is too late, to 
an active or even “silent” partnership 
in her vast and valuable Eastern con- 
cern. Statesmanship follows economics 
which generally determines the political 
trail. Once the national-socialists and 
their industrial policy gain popular 
control, India will certainly not be 
dominated by the Brahmiiiic hierarchy, 
despite all sinister predictions to the 
contrary. The breakdown of caste 
will unify rather than split the Hindu 
colossus, and restore race-consciousness 


without the pitfalls of Varna. Moslems 
will enjoy full civic equalities, and 
Harijans will never be segregated 
in Pariah-pens or compounds, but 
be recognized as a vital part of the 
body social and politic. A few years 
ago, the writer of these lines attended 
in Ahmedabad a Harijan School, con- 
ducted by an altruistic Hindu lady with 
signal success. A new era dawns in 
Bengal, and sheds light over the whole 
Aryan East. “Master Eckart” came 
before Kant, the predecessor of Schiller 
and Goethe ; the Upanishad sages culmi- 
nated in Ramakrishiia and Vivekananda 
who were forerunners of Tagore and his 
dynamic University. Seers and sages, 
modern Kfilidasas and Sankaras, arise. 
Sanskrit culture is witnessing a real 
renascence such as the static priests, 
preachers and professors of yesterday 
never dreamt of. 


ATMABODHA 

By Sw’ami Siddiiatmananda 

91^ As long as all-supporting non-dual (without a second) . 

ilTB Brahnian (the Supreme Reality) not is known so long siflfi 

world W *nf^ appears real W as silver in mother of pearl. 

7. As long as the all-supporting and non-dual Brahman 
is not known, so long the world appears real, even as silver 
appears real in mother of pearl (so long as the illusion lasts) 

Ac(!onling to Vedanta, Brahman is the only existenre and ultimate reality on which 
the world phenomenon i.s supcrimpo.sed through ignorance. When Brahman is known 
the world vanishes, even as the snake vanishes w^hen the rope is known or the silver 
when the mother of pearl Is known. Vide Vivekachuddmani, verses ‘235 — ^238. 

As the bubbles (rise from, exist and dissolve) iii water 
(JWT so) wftsqwt in the support of all in the material cause in 

the Supreme Being the worlds wiiWiwPJP( arise from, exist and 
dissolve in- 
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8. Even as the bubbles (rise out of, exist and get dis- 
solved) in water, so the worlds originate from, exist and 
get dissolved in the Supreme Brahman, the support and the 
material cause of everything. 

‘That out of which all these creatures are born, being born by which they live and 
having departed iiilo which they enter, seek to know Thai. That is Brahman” 
(Taitt. 8.1). 

w(i n ^ n 

TlzSl Even as bracelets etc. arc imagined in the same gold 

wi; all ftfwi; various manifestations in the immanent in 

the Atman which is existence and knowledge eternal in the all-perva- 
ding imagined- 

9. Even as bracelets etc are imagined in the same gold, 
similarly, all the different manifestation.s' (in this universe) 
are imagined in the all-pervading, eternal, and immanent 
Atman which is existence and knowledge. 

' All the different . . . manifestations etc . — .\s manifested beings they are different 
but in their fuiidaniciilal nature, as Brahman, they are identical. Brahman is the gold 
or substance out of which an infinite variety of ornaments are fashioned. As gold, 
they are all tnie, but form or manifestation differentiates them. So long as the form 
remains they arc different, for form alone makes them what they are, a ring or a bracelet. 
“.Just as, niy dear, by a single elod of clay all that is made of clay becomes known, — 
all modification being only a name based upon words ; the truth being that all is clay** 
(Chh. (i.1.4). 

irars^ind) snsfhnfwi) i 

Even as space subject to various limiting adjuncts 

all-pervading the lord of the senses (the Atman) Wlfif 

appears as divided owing to the liinitutions of the eoiiditioning adjuncts 
clfT those (limiting adjuncts) being destroyed one without a seeond 
becomes 

10. Like s})ace, the all-pervading Lord of the senses 
l)eing subject to various limiting adjuncts,’ appears to be 
differentiated and when the adjuncts are destroyed, He 
shines as the one without a seeond. 

' Limiting adjuncts — ^The limiting adjunct or Upndhi is not an essential quality of 
any object. It means an apparent limitation of, or modification undergone by, an 
object which remains in reality unchanged, e.g., the redness of a colourless crystal 
due to the reflection of a red flower, or the limitation of space by a vessel. On 
removing the red flower the crystal remains colourless as before and on the destruction 
of the ves.sel, the space is found to be all-pervading as before. So Upadhi is something 
extraneous and contrary to the nature of an object that is superimposed or imagined in 
the object. Due to the various limiting adjuncts which arc the creations of 3fdya or 
Ignorance, the one indivisible Brahman appears to be many. But when ignorance is 
destroyed by knowledge and with it all these adjuncts, then the one Brahman alone, 
eternal and indivisible, is left, 
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IN THIS NUMBER 

The Message by the President of the 
Ramakrishna Math and Mission is by 
Swami Akhandanaiida, a direct disciple 
of Sri Ramakrishna and the Head of the 
whole Organization. It was broadcasted 
all over the world by the Calcutta 
Broadcasting Station, on Monday the 
^th of February, the birth centenary 
day of the Master on which day the 
centenary celebrations were inaugurated 
at Belur, the Headquarters of the Or- 
ganization. . . . We have attempted 
to show how Unity in Humanity can 
be effected by promoting a better under- 
standing among the different peoples of 
the world through cultural relations. . . . 
Prof. Akshaya Kumar Bancrjcc points 
out the essential elements in The Hindu 
Ideal of Unman Civilization, . . . 
Swami Ghanananda is a member of the 
Ramakrishna Order. In his article he 
points out how the synthesis of thought 
has been achieved by India from age to 
age. . . . Sri Ramakrishna Birth Cen- 
tenary Celebrations gives a detailed 
report of the inauguration of the cente- 
nary celebrations at Belur, the Head- 
quarters of the Ramakrishna Math and 
Mission and the Calcutta Town Hall 
meeting held in this connection on 
Wednesday the 26th of February by 
the Calcutta public. The celebrations 
lasted for one week, from February 24 
to March 1. . . . Prof. Horrwitz in 
Hail Harijuns drives home the idea 
that breaking of castes will unify than 
split up the Indian nation. 

'^MANUFACTURING OF HARIJANS 
IN ASSAM” 

The public arc very grateful to Mr. 
A. V. Thakkar for his revealing note 
..jnL.the^ Above, caution in the November 


21, 1935 issue of The Servant of India, 
Here he draws the attention of the Gov- 
ernment and patriotic Indians to the 
none too realistic picture of the “Tea 
garden cooly castes” in the language 
of the last Census Superintendent of 
Assam, Mr. C. S. Mullan. 

Their name is Legion. Some are 
castes recognized in their provinces of 
origin as definite Hindu castes; others 
would be considered Hindu castes 
merely by courtesy, while such others 
as the Mundas and Sunthals cannot be 
said to be castes at all, but aboriginal 
tribal communities. Coolies in Assam 
form, however j a separate elass of the 
population, no matter what castes or 
tribes they belong to. ... It is be- 
cause of this that in Assam a “coolie” 
is always a “coolie”, and whether he 
works on a garden, or whether he has 
left the garden and settled down as an 
ordinary agriculturist, his social position 
is nil. From the point of view of 
Assamese society, a person belonging to 
any coolie caste or tribe is a complete 
outsider, and is as “exterior” (or 
depressed) as any of • the indigenous 
castes I have classed as exterior. 

The same report informs us that 
“they are educationally terribly back- 
ward, they have no recognized leader 
or associations to press their claims or 
to work for their social advancement; 
they are foreigners to the country.” 

Mr. Thakkar has not described how 
they live or rather are suffered to live, 
probably because it is too painful to 
do so. But the real question is : Who 
are responsible for this degradation of 
human beings ? The writer of the note 
has likened them to “squeezed lemons”. 
Nothincr can be a truer description than 
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this. Year in and year out, this has 
been going on, not in Africa or Fiji, but 
on the Indian soil and under the nose 
of the Indian Government. Who reap 
the benefit of this human degradation? 
It is the Tea Companies and the Assam 
Government, none of whom think it a 
part of their duty to do anything for 
them except dubbing them “exteriors” 
and allowing them to die in sin and 
squalor. These people, we are told, 
form “a little over 20 per cent.” of the 
population of the Brahmaputra valley. 
These 14 lakhs of human beings are 
being dehumanized because their clever 
brothers took advantage of their poverty 
and simplicity to leave them hopelessly 
in a worst economic and moral condition. 

Mr. Thakkar’s suggestion of taxing 
the tea industry for creating a Special 
Welfare Department for the uplift of 
these peo])le should attract seriems atten- 
tion of our M. L. C.’s and the Assam 
(iovernment. This is the least part of 
their duty. Any outside interference 
even in the shape of mere help to these 
unfortunates will surely he resented by 
interested parties unless it has the hack- 
ing of the Assam Government. 

RE ABSORPTION OF CRIMINALS 
INTO SOCIETY 

“I know that penal institutions can 
be run without great buildings, with- 
out guards and guns, without locks and 
bars, for 1 have several times visited 
such a prison in Australia, >yithin fifty 
miles of Melbourne. ... I know that 
‘incorrigibles’ can be so treated as to 
be brought back into society, to desire 
to stay, entirely without bars and 
guns, because I know of such a place 
in Russia, within fifty miles of Moscow.” 
—says Mr. Sydney Strong in the Octo- 
21, 1985 issue of the Unity, He 
is dissatisfied with the best* arrange- 
ments of the U. S. A. Government. 


Perhaps Russia and Australia too are 
not satisfied with theirs. This is not 
so from an idealist’s point of view but 
from a matter-of-fact realist’s. This 
reabsorption of criminals into society is 
a problem that demands immediate solu- 
tion but which refuses to be solved, 
Christ and Christians, Buddha and 
Buddhists notwithstanding. 

Psychiatrists have revealed us the fact 
that some arc born criminals, that they 
have an innate tendency for criminality 
which is very difficult to suppress. 
Opportunities and repeated acts take 
possession of their entire personality 
and do not leave a bit of will to resist. 
It is rather easy to suppress the ten- 
dency when found out in an early stage 
of development. This is the duty of all 
school authorities. A good number of 
psycho-analysts as teachers in every 
school is a necessity the importance of 
which cannot be overrated. But that 
is jirevcntion and no cure. The real 
problem is with the confirmed criminals. 
They are almost “incorrigibles”. It 
rrf|uircs the creation of highly excep- 
tional circumstances to correct such 
“incorrigiblcs”. Ordinary society is 
afraid of their anti-social habits and is 
rather eom])clled to kee]) them under 
some sort of watch ; this restraint again 
is resented by the criminals and goes to 
harden them still. 

To save ordinary society from danger 
and to give the criniinals the maximum 
of freedom for healthy growth, the only 
wise method is to create a separate 
colony for them wdth facilities for honest 
life ami for moral and intellectual 
improvements. Here also the presence 
of a body of expert psycho-analysts is 
a necessity. Life must be made easy 
and attractive for them. ’ Healthy 
recreations and amusements must be 
made free. Those of their relatives 
who want to live with them either 
temporarily or permanently should be 
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allowed to do so. They, in conjunction 
with the psycho-analysts, should be 
allowed to police and administer them- 
selves. All duties and responsibilities 
of improving their colony must be 
entrusted to them. This opportunity 
of commencing life anew is itself a great 
step towards self-improvement. The 
dignity and responsibilities of a new 
life adds a zeal and freshness to it and 
removes all morbidity. 

But this cannot be achieved without 
a sufficient flow of money. Both govern- 
ment and philanthropists should vie 
with one another in spending money for 
the regeneration of lost human beings, 
for what can be a better utilization of 
money than this? But this is not a 
purely philanthropic work; it is paying 
too, though not immediately, for the 
country gets so many working, zealous 
hands in place of pests and blackmailers. 

INDIA AND PASSIVE RESISTANCE 

We have a brilliant article from the 
pen of Sir Ilari Singh Gour, ^‘Passive 
Resistance Old and New”, in the last 
November issue of The Calcutta licvicic. 
It is a trenchant criticism of the entire 
Hindu culture. We understand from 
what depth of his heart and with what 
end in view he has written the article. 
We have all praise for the heart. But 
there is a chance of his being misunder- 
stood by the ever alert cneniies of 
Hinduism or rather the Indo-Aryan 
culture. 

The writer compares the Indian and 
Hellenic cultures thus : “Life to him 
(the Indian) is an evil and it has no 
reason to be pampered with material 
well-being. Herein lay the vital con- 
trast between the Eastern and the 
Hellenic ideals of life. ... To the one 
life being an evil it was of no concern ; 
its early dissolution was all to the good. 
To the Greek, life was a blessing and 


meant to be enjoyed.” Here both the 
premise and the implied conclusion are 
false. The so-called philosophy of 
enjoyment of the Greek did not save 
him from Roman thraldom and the 
subsequent degradation continuing even 
to this day, Nor is it a fact that the 
Hindu never enjoyed life and built 
flourishing empires. If we arc to judge 
a nation by the amount of enjoyments, 
then, we arc sorry to say, history is 
against Sir ITari Singh. Grecian history 
affords a very sad picture of enjoyment 
when compared to Indian history. Who 
of the Greeks built empires ? Alexander 
was a solitary exception. When did the 
Greeks develop the idea of a nation? 
Arc we to learn it from the City States ? 

Next he sings hallelujah to Islam. 
We have no objection to one’s singing 
provided it is not to our cost. But it 
is so here. Says he, “We have on the 
one hand the whole of the Asiatic conti- 
nent before the rise of Islam and its 
history under its sway. Islam is a 
religion which embodies the spirit of 
the Arab nomad. It is the militiint 
aggressive force which made the Mongo- 
lian horsemen fierce warriors and iniphu* 
able foes.” Mongolian horsemen needed 
no Arab spirit to make them “fierce 
warriors and implacable foes”. It was 
they, be it remembered, who drove the 
Turks to Europe from their native home 
in northern Asia and taught an un- 
forgettable lesson to Mohammed, the 
Shah of Khawarism, the then most 
powerful Mohammedan King of Asia. 
And it was these Turks who formed the 
bulwark of Islam. The Arab nomad is 
still a nomad. With a meteoric exist- 
ence the Arab glory passed away hand- 
ing over the imperial and cultural 
bequest to non-Arabs. Central and 
North Asian tribes never show in bor- 
rowed feathers. This fire, original lire, 
the Indo-Aryans too had. But they were 
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then hibernating after millenniums of 
glorious history. Asia’s conquest was 
the conquest by the Mongols, the Turks, 
the Persians, and the Pathans, i.e. by 
the Mongols and the Aryans ; the 
Semites had very little hand in it. So 
the much vaunted spirit is not Arabic, 
whatever else it might be. 

We know the futility of always 
adverting to past glories. We are 
advocates of future glory. But the past 
should not be unnecessarily attacked. 
There is no harm of getting inspiration 
from the past, if inspiration can be had 
therefrom. Sir ITari Singh is impatient 
because he has failed to take notice of 
the changes in religion, philosophy, and 
society that Hindu India has witnessed 
from age to age. We are not to forget 
the Rajputs, the Sikhs, the Marhattas. 
We arc not to forget Sri Krishna, 
(Jurii Govind, Rainadas, Dayanand, and 
host of others with the self-same mission. 
Indiii’s spirit knows how and when to 
change. 

Aggressive militant spirit is not the 
only criterion of the greatness of culture ; 
though it must be admitted it is a very 
important criterion. That is the truly 
great culture which knows how to bend 
MS well as to strike. Had India’s 
culture been based on force alone she 
would have followed in the footsteps of 
all the ancient imperialist nations, of 
most of whom, but for the zeal of 
researcii scholars, we would have no 
informations. Every reader of Indian 
history, however, has this painful reve- 
lation that the country suffered griev- 
ously because of the annihilation of the 
Kshatriya power. But why has it been 
so? Because of the Kuru-kshetra war, 
of Buddhism, Jainism, and Vaishnav- 
ism, the three predominantly quietistic 
religions. Hinduism or rather the 
Sanatana Dharma has always a glorious 
place for Kshatrft Sakti. 

7 


CASTE AND UNTOUCHABILITY 

Sir Govindrao addressed an open letter 
to M. Gandhi about caste and untouch- 
ability, to which the latter replied in 
the columns of Unrijnn. Mr. N. C. 
Kclkar, as he was one of those whom 
the writer of the letter appealed to for 
giving a lead, expressed his opinion on 
the matter very clearly on the Novem- 
ber 24, 1935 issue of The Mahratfa. 
Mr. Natarajan too has expressed his on 
the. 23rd November issue of his paper. 

There is not much of difference in the 
views expressed in these papers. What- 
ever little is, is only of degrees, Sri 
Govindrao standing, it might be said, 
for haste, to which Mr. Natarajan’s 
remark, “More haste, less speed”, is 
the fit answer. Sir G. D. Madgavkar 
has stressed interdining and inter- 
marriage rather too much. Here again 
Natarajan’s views seem to us to be most 
rational. Says he, “Dining among 
Indians is regarded as a private and 
personal necessity of no importance as 
a means of promoting social intercourse. 

. . . But we arc not sure it will be 
any gf)od making inlermarriagcs a plank 
in the national platform. ... To 
make out that a man or woman who 
marries out of the eustomary group, 
does more to advance the national 
interests than another who is content 
to choose a partner in his or her own 
class, is to look at the question from a 
wrong perspective. There is no demerit 
atlaehi?ig to intcrniarriagos. nor is there 
any special merit either.” As regards 
intermarriage Mr. Kelkar seems to have 
begun it in his family from the right 
end by first of all doing away with the 
sub-castes. 

Untouchability, as a permanent 
stigma on a section of humanity, has 
not the shadow of a sanction either of 
reason and heart or of scriptures. It 
had its origin in the unclean habits, 
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physical and moral, of the tribes. 
When they are removed by proper edu- 
cation, their effect will die out sponta- 
neously. It is said that the moment 
these people turn Christians, they are 
recognized as touchables. But it is a 
superficial remark. Those who have 
noticed the change of living in these 
people will attribute the change of atti- 
tude of the caste people to it rather than 
to their change of faith. Those un- 
touchables who turn Arya Samfijists 
develop clean habits, though not to the 
same degree as the Christian converts. 
liCt the superficial critics help the 
depressed classes in developing good 
habits while remaining in the fold of 
their forbears, let them grow economi- 
cally and educationally, an<l the problem 
will solve itself without any difficulty. 

Why, again, drag so mercilessly the 
poor, halting caste system of the present 
Hindu society.^ It is slowly dying out 
wherever there is culture and education. 
It hides itself in remote villages where 
the people lack education and have no 
idea of their own scriptures as well as 
of how the world is going on. Bring in 
light here and the much abused caste 
system is gone. But what about the 
new castes that are being formed before 
our eyes- -the “educated caste”, the 
“rich caste”? The rich and the edu- 
cated are forming exclusive castes, they 
do not mix with the poor and the un- 
educated. Which one is better — the old 
or the new system? 

The thing is, India will always have 
caste distinctions. Cultural similarity 
will break old distinctions no doubt. 
But then new ones will rise, unless wc 


deliberately suppress slow natural 
absorption and instal in its place revolu- 
tion and fanaticism, and unless we pre- 
vent the rising of new religious sects or 
social groups, which in course of time 
form castes. Take for instance the 
European residents in India. They 
have their own society, they love their 
Christ as wc our Krishna or Chaitanya, 
they do not intermarry or even intcr- 
dine with the natives ; but many of 
them, the more ciillurcd of them, love 
Indian art, Vedanta, and many other 
things. And longer residence will 
deepen love, sympathy, and respect for 
the children of the soil and differences 
will vanish automatically. They will then 
form a caste as exclusive as any other 
of our times. With a further lapse of 
time this exclusiveness too will go and 
the absorption w’ill be complete. This 
is what has happened with the Sakas 
and the Huns. In this process there is 
no hurry-scurry, no pang of separation 
from dear ones as in individual convcT- 
sion or social compulsion. As regards 
the absorption of new social and reli- 
gious groups, however protestant and 
abusive at the beginning, everyone who 
has eyes to see can see the process 
merrily going on in the present society. 
This is the true Indian process- there is 
no tyranny, nor even persuasion, India 
reveals herself and gives absolute free- 
df»m to all grouj)s; and in so doing she 
absc»rl)s all. But perhaps “absorb” is 
not the true word ; she makes them all 
her own, she wins them by love. And 
this winning process is the true caste 
system, whose aberration is the existing 


one. 
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THE VEDANTA KESAUI. Sri Rama^ 
krishna Centenary Issue. Edited by Swamis 
Amriteswarunanda and Tapasyananda. Pub- 
lished by Swami Hrishikeshananda from 
Sri Ramakrishna Math, Mylapore, Madras. 
Price Re. 1. 

This centenary issue brought out as an 
offering to the reading public on the memor- 
able occasion of the birth centenary of Sri 
Hamakrishna Paramahamsa contains about 
1!20 pages of thoughtful articles on Sri Hama- 
krishna and his message and mission written 
by eminent men of the East and the West. 
The issue begins with an English rendering 
of the invocation to Sri Hamakrishna by 
(xirish Chandra Ghosh followed by an ins- 
pired writing of Swami VMvekananda on the 
glory of the spiritual realization of the 
Master. Among the writers there are : 
M. Romain Holland, Sir P. S. Siwaswami 
Aiyer, Dr. Mahcndranath Sircar, Prof, 
P. N. Srinivasachariar, K. S. Venkatara- 
mnni, Prof. James B. Pratt, Sister Deva- 
inala, Prof. Ernest P. Horrwitz, Mr. Ily. 
S. L. Polak, Dr. Muthulakshmi Heddi, Mr. 
Dhaiigopal Miikherjce and others. The issue 
can be conveniently divided into three 
distinct divisions, the first giving the life, 
message and the philosophy of Sri Hama- 
krishna, the second containing short life 
sketches of the disciples of the Saint, both 
Sannyasins and householders. Mention can 
he made of Dr. Muthulakshmi Heddi's pen 
sketch of the Holy Mother wherein she has 
given a somewhat detailed account of the 
life, personality and teachings of the Mother 
depicting her as an embodiment of the 
highest ideals of Indian womanhood. The 
Ihird gives in detail the growth and expan- 
sion of the Hamakrishna-Vivekananda Move- 
ment at home and abroad. 

The issue is well illustrated and the 
printing and get-up very good. 

Un? BEYOND DEATH, Bv Mkinai. 
KtNTf Ghosh, Published by S. K. Ghosh, 
8 Anantla Chatterji Imhc, Calcutta. Pp. 

Price Inland Rs. 5, Foreign Sh. 10 nett. 

The Ghosh family of Amrita Bazar, 
Rfneal, which is well known for its early 
services to the cause of independent journal- 
ism in India, has also been a pioneer in 
the introduction and ciiltivatioh of spiri- 
tualism in this country shortly after it had 


been presented before the American public 
by the Fox sisters in 1864. The present book 
^^has grown out of records of seances held 
in the Ghosh family circle and of other 
spiritual manifestations which occurred dur- 
ing a period of seventy years**. It was first 
published in Bengali. *1116 generous welcome 
which it received from the public encouraged 
the author to bring out a translation in 
English and another in Hindi with improve- 
ments. 

In the first part of the book vre have 
records of a large numl>cr of seances, spirit 
manifestations, clarivoyant visions of depart- 
ed souls and talks with spirits, etc. which 
have been attested by a large number of 
witnesses, some among whom are very well- 
known figures in public. The second part 
treats of certain theories and facts in the 
light of spiritualism such as rebirth, causes 
of manifestations of evil spirits, treatment 
of obsession cases and the like. While we 
are not inclined to doubt the intrusions of 
the dwellers of the spirit world into this 
world of matter, we are afraid that the 
author has not made a wholly successful 
attempt in trying to prove that the popular 
idea about reincarnation is mistaken, that 
rebirth in the usually accepted sense is not 
contemplated in the Hindu scriptures, and 
that it was taken into Hinduism from 
Buddhistic sources. Such researches are best 
left to experts. The doctrine of transmigra- 
tion is so clearly accepted in the pre- 
Buddhist ic Vedio literature that to maintain 
a contrary doctrine is almost a hopeless 
task. Apart from this the book will 
enhance the cause of spiritualism. 

THE ESSENTIALS OF ADVAITISM. By 
Prof. Has-Vihari Das, M.A., Ph.D. The 
Punjab Sanskrit Book Depot, Saidmitha, 
Lahore. Pp. I|6*. 

.\n attempt has been made in this book to 
provide students of philosophy with an 
account of Advaitn Vedanta in English from 
an original source, viz. Suresw'ara's Naish- 
karmya-Siddhi. .\s an immediate disciple 
of S.'inkaracharyu, the reputation of Sures- 
wara as an authority on Advaita philosophy 
ns propounded by the Acharya, stands very 
high. The book under review is however 
neither a literal translation of the original 
Sanskrit work nor an independent version 
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of it. It is running account of the book, 
sometimes elaborating and sometimes abbre- 
viating what is actually said in the text.” 
It has however been claimed that the mean- 
ing of the author has been faithfully followed 
and only what would be necessary and suffi- 
cient too for students of philosophy to 
understand Sureswara*s arguments has been 
considered. 

In the first chapter the efficacy of religious 
actions has been discussed in detail. Un- 
selfish and religious actions have been given 
this much credit that they purify the mind 
and thus produce a state favourable for 
the rise of knowledge. But by no action 
whether of mind, body or speech can a man 
attain freedom from bondage (Moksha) 
which can only be attained by the knowl- 
edge of the Self (Alma-Jnuna). In the 
second (‘hapler the natiire of the Self has 
been discussed. In the third chapter the 
meaning of the Vcdic declaration, “Thou 
art That” or “I am the Absolute” has been 
considered at great length. In the fourth 
and the concluding chapter, a summary of 
the teachings of the preceding three chap- 
ters has beem given supporting the same by 
quotations of some passages of Sankara- 
chitrya. At the end there is a discussion 
about the conduct of an enlightened person: 
“When knowledge cancels ignorance with 
all its effects there remains nothing else to 
be done.” But it is not to be feared that 
I he truly enlightened person becomes like 
a stock or stone or that he is likely to 
perform unrighteous actions. When a man 
Lakes fright on seeing (through mistake) a 
snake in the place of a rope, he continues 
to tremble even when his mistake is correct- 
ed. So also, a man who has obtained true 
kiiowiedge. will continue to perform certain 
righteous actions — not as a means to some 
end — but they will follow without effort 
from the nature of the sage. 

The presentation is lucid and the attempt, 
praiseworthy. 

YOUNG INDIA, 11)27-28. By Mahatma 
Gandhi. »S. Ganesan, Publisher, Triplicane, 
Madras, S. E. Pp. J 104 . Price Ks. 

The publisher deserves our thanks for 
having brought out this beautiful Khaddar- 
bound voulmc containing Gandhiji’s treat- 
ment of many and various problems, not only 
in the political, social, and economic affairs 
of the nation, hut in the lives of individuals 
as well, in so far as they have been referred 
to him. It also preserves much contem- 
porary history which, but for this publica- 


tion would have lain buried in the volumes 
of a weekly periodical. The admirers of 
Gandhiji will find this a very valuable 
publication. 

CHRIST IN THE INDIAN CllUJtCII. 
By A. J. Appasamy. Christian Literature 
Society for India, Madras. Pp. 172. 

This book is intended to be a primer of 
Christian faith and practice. The author 
seems to have read the Gita, and in Chapter 
III on “Jesus Christ, The need for an Incar- 
nation” the Hindu doctrine of Avatura has 
been discussed. But Jesus Christ is the 
only Avatiira (see Page kj). “In India the 
claim is frequently made that Jesus is only 
one among many Incarnations. The devout 
Christian is never able to understand this 
claim. To put Jesus on a level with 
Rama, Krishna nr Buddha is impossible.” 
But a devout follower of Rama or Krishna, 
though never swerving by a jot or tittle in 
his devotions towards his Ishla (Chosen 
Ideal) can accept Jesus Christ as an Incar- 
nation of God. And that is the difference 
between a religion based on eternal princi- 
ples and one based on a personality. 

THE QUESTION BOX. By Rev. 
Bertrand L. Conway of the Paulist Fathers, 
New York. Indian Edition by Rev. Paul 
Dent of the .Jesuit Fathers, Calcutta. 
Macmillan Co., Ltd,, Calcuila. Pp. 

Price 12 annas. 

It contains clever answers many and 
various questions about the Catholic Church. 
It is interesting to find such sentiments in 
the book as following: — 

“All men will be saved in all religions 
who .sincerely ciulcavoiir to the best of tlunr 
ability to (1) Know what God, the Maker 
and Master of man and the Loving Father 
requires of them and to (2) live up to the 
best knowledge they can acquire in the 
matter and to (3) repent of and forswear 
and forsake out of sincere sorrow at least 
their more serious shortcomings in numbers 
one and two above.” [Italics ours. I 

“(4) Those who fulfill these three condi- 
tions and are not Catholics will — with diffi- 
rulty — be saved . . . etc.” [Italics ours.| 

We do not however appreciate lh«*- 
dabblings in the doctrines of Karma arul 
Moksha which the author does not seem to 
have understood. 

PROPHET MUHAMMAD. By Maulana 
Yakub Hasan. G. A. Natesan ^ Co., 
Madras. Pp. 1S3, Price 12 annas. 
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A brief sketch of the life and teachings of 
the Prophet has been presented in a straight- 
forward manner. **This is how an average 
Intelligent Mussalman in touch with the main 
currents of modern human thought sees his 
Prophet and would wish others to see him.” 
An honest endeavour. 

MOTHER INDIA. By Anilbaran Roy. 
Gita Prachara Karyalaya, 108 1 11, Manohar- 
pukur Road, Kalighat, Calcutta. Pp. 48. 

The brochure contains two essays on (l) 
Mother India and (2) The Spiritual Heritage 
of India. 

RAMA NAM AM. (A three-act playlet 
from the Great Hindu Epic '*Ramayana”. 
By Mudda Viswanadham. Vyasa Kuleeram, 
Mdupaka, Y dlamanchilli. Dl. Vizaf} : .S'. 
India. Pp. 15. 

It depicts the devotion of Hanumun to 
Ufima and his name. 

THE NEW EVOLUTION. By Narayana 
Kausika alias N. G. Venkata Narayana 
Ayer, B.A., L.T. Pp. 171. Price Re. 1-8. 

The author says in a covering letter: 

“I have just printed this book with the 
sole idea, at present, of sending copies of it 
to some of the great people of the world, 
hoping that if they have as much faith in 
I lie Truth and in the Higher Life as I, a 
insin in the street, profess in the pages of 
the book, they would unreservedly take up 
the cause . . . ete.” The book is full of 
words of wisdom, words and nothing but 
words, 

ANCIENT VERSUS MODERN “SCIENTI- 
I IC SOCIALISM” OR THEOSOPHY AND 
( APIT VLLSM, FASCISM, COMMUNISM. 
Uy Bluigavan Das, D. Lilt. Thcosophical 
Publishing House, Adyar, Madras. Pp. 209. 
Price Re. 1 8. 

As its title indicates, this is an interesting 
‘Indy of Capitalism, F.aseisni, and Coin- 
sniinism in the light of Theosophy. It is 
good that Manu Maharaj and other Indian 
‘^•'jges and law’-givcrs of old have been fre- 
<|iunlly referred to and copiously quoted. 
We agree with the author that he has ven- 
Bircii to make certain “suggestions, po.ssi- 
hly looiish, possibly useful, certainly well- 
meant !” 

SANSKRIT 

SANKIIVAKAUIKA of I S V a r a 
KIHSIINA. Edited and translated by S. S. 
‘ "ryaiiarayana Sastri. University of Madras, 


Madras. Pp, xxxviii + 1S2. Price Rs. 2 
or ^s. only. 

The book gives the text in Devanagri and 
Roman characters, its translation in Eng- 
lish and fairly exhaustive notes, both critical 
and illuminating. The Introduction, with- 
out pretending to be scholarly is informa- 
tive and explicative. The editor’s view, 
that the Sankhya is an intellectual quest 
for the Vcdic intuitive vision rather than a 
reaction against it, has our best support, 
and we arc sorry to note that the point has 
not been pressed further. But perhaps the 
last word on this topic could not be said 
unless the Shashti-tantra was discovered. 
Still all the Pauranie references to the 
Sankhya give their weight to the Editor’s 
hypothesis, and the Kdrikd itself does not 
go against it. The discussion on the prior- 
ity of the Mathara Vritti to the commentary 
of Gnudapada, however, cannot be said to 
have been closed. The editor would have 
done well to show more cogent reasons for 
his doubt regarding the identity of the two 
(?) (i.audapadas of Sfuikbyakarika Bhushya 
and Mandukya-Kurika. It is due to these 
reasons that Mr. Sastri has paid rather 
scant attention to this Bhashya, otherwise 
he would have got another supporter to his 
hypothesis. 

The editor has followed the authors of 
Sankhya-taru-vasanlah and Sankhya-tattva- 
kaumudi in his interpretation and transla- 
tion of the Kdrikd ; and from this point of 
view' his labour has been eminently success- 
ful. The translation is good ; and the notes 
have made many, almost all, intricate points 
abundantly clear. The footnotes, besides 
showing the scholarship of the editor, will 
prove a great help to the readers in getting 
stinie very valuable informations about 
the Sankhya philosophy. The book w’ill, no 
doubt, be hailed by scholars as well as by 
laymen interested in Indian philosophy. 
The University is to be congratulated on 
the publication. 

VEDANTA-niNDIMAH. By Sri Nrisimha 
Sarasvati. Edited with a Sanskrit com- 
mentary by V. Subrahmanya Sarma. The 
Adhyatma Prakasha 0//ice, 05. Second Road, 
Chamnrajapei, Bangalore City. Pp. 80. 
Price 8 annas, Foreign Is. Postage Extra. 

The book is a good primer of the Vedanta 
philosophy, in some respects it is better than 
the Vedanla-sara. The editor’s commentary, 
brief though it is, is very helpful in under- 
standing the author’s laconic verses. 
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THE MAHABHARATA (Southern Re- 
cension). Vol xi and xii. Edited by P. P. 
S. Sastri, B.A. (Oxon.), M.A. V. Rama- 
swamy Sastrulu Sf Sons, 292, Esplanade, 
Madras. Pp. 7*9 and * 66 + 119 + 1)89 respect- 
ively. 

These two nicely printed and finely got 
up volumes of the Mahabharata have fully 
kept up the high standard of the editorial 
efficiency of the preceding volumes which 
have been reviewed in the pages of this 
magazine. The “Scheme of Adhyayas” 
given in the Introduction to Vol. XI is an 
interesting addition which will be apprecia- 
ted by the readers. 

PRAPANCllA-SARA-TANTRAM. Pts. I 
& II. Edited by Arthur Avalon, Sanskrit 
Press Depository, 27 / 1 , Cornwallis Street, 
Calcutta. Pp. 7 . 1 + 16 + 596 + 2 *. 

Arthur Avalon has done an inestimable 
service lo the right understanding and 
propagation of the Tantra literature, so 
much so that no English* reading scholar or 
Sadhaka can possibly do without consulting 
his opinion. Tradition ascribes the author- 
ship of the present book to Sankaracharya 
and its Tika to the great philosopher’s dear 
disciple Padmapaducharya ; and the learned 
editor has not found any cause to differ from 
the tradition. Over and above Mr. Avalon’s 
careful editing, the present volumes have also 
passed through the hands of the veteran 
Tantric scholar and Sadhaka, Achalananda 
Sarasvati. The correctness of the text is 
almost assured. But the most interesting 
portions of the book are the illuminating 
notes and digressions of the writer of the 
English introduction, which, besides many 
other things, gives a good summary of the 
whole book. The whole Tantric world has 
sustained an irreparable loss at the death 
of such a learned editor. The two volumes 
will, no doubt, be hailed by all interested 
in the Tantra literature. 

THE BHAGAVAD-GITA WITH THE 
TEXT IN DEVANAGRI AND AN ENG- 
LISH TRANSLATION. By Annie Besant. 
Messrs, G, A, I^alesan Sf Co., Madras. 
Price * annas only. 

The tenth edition of the book speaks of 
its worth. 

FROM YEUVADA MANDIR. By M. K. 
Gandhi. Translated from original Gujarati 


into English by Sr. Valji Desai. Jivanji D. 
Desai, Navajivan Karyalaya, 1769, Gandhi 
Road, Ahmedabad. Pp. 96. Price 2 annas 
only. 

Vile are glad to see the second edition of 
the book so soon. It is good that India and 
the world arc earnestly hearing the true 
living representative of ancient Indian cul- 
ture. We had occasion to review in the 
pages of this magazine its first edition. 
Nothing has been added or subtracted from 
it in this edition. 

BENGALI 

UDBODHAN : Sri Ramakrishna Centen- 
ary Number. Edited by Swamis Siiddha- 
nanda and Sundarananda, Published by 
Sivami Atmabodhananda from 1. Mukherjee 
Lane, Bafihbazar, Calcutta. Price Re. 1. 

This special number of the journal con- 
tains about HOO pages of reading matter. 
It is brought out in commemoration of the 
birth centenary of Sri Hamakrishiia Parama- 
hamsa which came off on the 2'Uh of 
February last. The issue contains an 
appreciation of Sri Ramakrishna’s life by 
his illustrious disciple Swami Vivekanaiidu. 
There are several articles of great interest 
from the i)cn of notable writters of Bengal 
interpreting the life and teachings of Sri 
Ramakrishna from different standpoints. 
Some of the writers are : Dr. Rabindranath 
Tagore, Swami Siiddhananda, Sj. Jaladhar 
Sen, Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar, M.M. Pandit 
Prnrnathanath Tarkabhushan, Sj. Motilal 
Roy, Sj. Ramananda Chatlerjee, Prof. 
Ramesh Chandra Majumdar and Dr. Kalidns 
Nag. There arc also articles of cultural 
interest by Sj. Asit Kumar Haidar, Sj. Beni 
Madhav Barua, Sj. Kshitimohan Sen Sastri, 
Prof. Dhurjati Prasad Mukherjee, Prof. 
.\mulya Charan Vidyabhushan, Prof. Priya- 
ranjan Sen, M.M. Vidhu.sekhar Sastri an<l 
others. The issue contains also an article 
on the Disciples of Sri Ramakrishna, which 
gives short accounts of the lives of the 
important Sannyasin, householder and lady 
disciples and devotees of the Master. The 
issue is profusely illustrated and exquisitely 
printed and in every way suited to the 
occasion. Compared with the matter and 
get-up of the i.ssue, the price is very 
moderate. 
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SRIMATHI KAMALA NEIIRU 

The passini; away of Srimathi Kamala 
Nehru has come like a shock to the country. 
Thounrh she was ailing for a long time, yet 
it was not expected that the end would come 
so suddenly. Born in a rich family and bred 
up in comfort and luxury she did not 
hesitate to renounce all and stand by her 
husband in his fight for freedom as a true 
comrade. How great her love for India was 
could be imagined from her entreaties to her 
husband oven when she was on her death- 
bed requesting him to return to India as 
the motherland needed his services more 
than she. May her soul rest in peace. 

To Mr. Jawaherlal Nehru and the Nehru 
family we convey our heartfelt condolences 
in this great affliction that has befallen 
them. May the Lord grant them strength 
to bear it. 

SIR .TOHN WOODUOFH5 

We deeply mourn the loss of Sir John 
Woodroffe who passed away in Jjinuary 
last. He will ever occupy a most prominent 
place among the few foreigners w'ho have 
felt the throb of the real Indian culture and 
who have by their life-long labours forced 
the minds of both the Kast and the West 
to the recognition and appreciation of the 
Indian wisdom. In expounding the great 
Tantrik literature he joined to the keen 
acumen of a lawyer and the eritieal impar- 
tiality of a judge a deep sympathy which 
opens the gate to understanding. His 
unremitting labours spread over more than 
a quarter of a century have made him the 
greatest authority on the subject in the 
West. They have made the literature of 
the Tantra popular and have removed the 
general misconceptions about it. He was 
more than a lover of the Tantra. His appre- 
ciation extended also to other aspects of 
the richly varied Indian culture. No 
lorcigner, or for that matter no Indian after 
Vivekananda, has drawn more pointed atten- 
tion of the Indian mdnasaputrda of the 
West to the necessity of abiding by the 
precious heritage of India before she can 
mt off her inertia and rise in all her glory. 
He has left India under a debt which she 
can hardly repay. 


THE RAMAKHISHNA-VIVEKANANDA 
ASHRAMA AND THE VIVEKANANDA 
INSTITUTION, HOWRAH, BENGAL 

Though not directly affiliated to the Ram- 
krishna Mission, these twin institutions were 
born under the inspiration of the two saints 
whose names they bear, and are run by men 
whose connection with the Mission is very 
intimate. They arc model institutions, each 
of its own type, which are sure to convince 
every visitor of their unique worth and effi- 
ciency. They show what a little band of 
self-sacrificing youths can do for the coun- 
try, if only they are rooted to religion and 
morality. 

The latter institution is an off-shoot of 
the former and forms, quite fittingly, one 
of its chief activities, if not the main. It is 
an H. E. School with a splendid numerical 
strength of 080 students and an efficient staff 
of 23 teachers ; and its University Examina- 
tion results are quite eonimensurate with the 
love and labour bestowed by its teaching 
staff. Its physical culture activities, Satur- 
day literary classes, Recitation of hymns 
from the Vedas and the Upanishads, the 
friendly relation between the teaehers and 
the taught, and a suffusing spiritual atmos- 
phere are worth noticing. The institution 
has added health and buoyancy of spirit to 
most of its students. 

The Asbrama is the centre of inspiration 
of the above activities as well as of many 
others. Here the true workers live a life of 
silent devotion and service, and imbibe the 
culture of the land, which is diffused in the 
neighbourhood through their activities. 
Some of its activities arc : the daily wor- 
ship of Sri Kamakrishiia, the more import- 
ant Hindu Piijas, celebrations of birthdays 
of saints and prophets of the world, holding 
of seriptiirnl classes, running of a Library 
and Reading Room, a free Night School (very 
efficiently managed), a Homoeopathic Chari- 
table Dispensary, a Bhaiidur for helping 
“the helpless and deserving people with rice, 
clothes, blankets, and money", and the 
above mentioned Vivekananda Institution 
with its grand arrangements for physical 
culture including scouting. The authorities 
are thinking of opening a vocational depart- 
ment, if necessary funds are forthcoming. 
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We wish every national worker should 
visit the institutions with open eyes. 

VEDANTA SOCIETY, PROVIDENCE 
RHODE ISLAND 
Report for 1934-35 

Swami Akhilnnuncla with his friends, Anna- 
purna, Bhakti, and Frances, returned from 
India on December 23, 1934 landing in New 
York. Swami Bodhananda of New York, 
Swami Vividishananda of Washington and 
a few friends met the party at the pier. 
Swami was very happy to have received 
messages of welcome already in (Cherbourg 
and on the boat. Many friends received the 
party at the Providence railroad station and 
gave them light refreshments when they 
arrived at the home of the Vedanta Society 
where a Christmas tree had been decorated 
to welcome them. The follow’ing day Swami 
conducted the Christmas Eve service speak- 
ing on the Incarnation of Christ. Swami 
Vividishananda spoke on the Significance of 
Christmas. The next Sunday Swami spoke 
on the Message of Christ, and thereafter 
resumed the regular activities of the season. 

Services were conducted every Sunday, 
and classes on Tuesdays and Fridays. Tues- 
day classes arc devoted to scriiitural studies 
and often to series of lectures on different 
phases of Practical Psychology. These last 
are found very constructive and helpful sis 
many pscurlo-psychologi.sts have created much 
confusion in American minds. Friday classes 
are devoted to the practice of meditation 
followed by study of the scriptures. 

This year Swami was invited by many 
prominent clubs and churches in the city 
and in the state to speak on India as well as 
on different phases of Hinduism. He atten- 
ded regularly once a month the meetings of 
the Universal Club of Brown University, an 
association of ministers of Rhode Island, 
where he lectured and joined in discussions. 
He was also asked this ycur to join the dis- 
cussions of the Union Ministers meeting. 

In August 19.*tt the Swami was invited 
by the Williamstown Institute of Human 


Relations, which is to establish better 
understanding amongst the Jews, Catholics, 
and Protestants. Many priests, ministers, 
rabbis, and distinguished professors from 
all over the United States attended. The 
Swami was invited to speak once and 
joined in the discussions many times. He 
gave as the basis of better understanding 
the Vcdantic doctrine of the oneness of 
life ; and showed that the dynamic power 
of love based on the recognition and 
acceptance of different religious approaches 
would be the real cementing element. 

Swami*s lectures over the radio, WPRO. 
were so much appreciated that he is still 
asked to continue them every week which 
he has been doing through this year. At 
intervals of one and a half to two months 
he also conducts the morning service over 
station W.JAR, where he alternates with 
ministers. 

While Swami ivas absent in India, friends 
carried on the work here by reading on the 
usual lecture evenings. After Swami’s return 
and the Christmas festivities, the birthdays 
of Holy Mother and of Swami Rrabmanamlaji 
were celebrated with worship and dinners. 
A new thing was done on Swami Viveka 
nanda’s birthday. After the dinner follow 
ing the worship, the students were asked 
to say a few words from their im)>ressions 
of Swami Vivekananda. Sri Ramakrishna’s 
birthday was a big cebdiration. Swami 
Akhilananda spoke after the dinner, as also 
Reverend Wilmot, Dr. Claxton, and otIuMs. 
Cood Friday was marked by the usual three 
hour serviec around mid-day whieh pef)i)lr 
like very miieh. At Easter the Chapel was 
bright with flowers given by many friends. 
The season closed with a w'cek (»f festivities 
on the arrival of Swami (inaneswarananda 
of Chicago and of Swami Vividishananda. 
There was a big dinner with Swami Parama- 
nanda and his friends from Boston also 
present. On siieeessive nights the Swnniis 
lectured, and Swami (jnanc.swnrananda 
.showed his moving pictures of India which 
were much appreciated. 
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“Arise I Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached/* 


SVVAMI VIVEKANANDA IN OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 

(Frnm^ ^Thv Oakland Tribune*) 
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HINDOO TELLS OF IITS FAITH 

Anj'inus to Find II ow to Stifp 
(ioin*\ to Heaven 

Sw.inn Vivekananda delivered a lee- 
furc la .4 evening on the subject, “Tlie 
Laws of Life and Death”. The Swami 
said : 

“Flow to ^et rid of this birth and 
death -not how to go to heaven, but 
liow one ean stop going to heaven- -this 
is the objeet of the seareh of the 
Hindoo.” 

The Swami went on to say that noth- 
ing stands isolated — everything is a part 
of the never-ending procession of cause 
nTul effect. If there are higher beings 
than man, they also must obey the laws. 
I-ifc can only spring from life, thought 
^>■001 thought, matter from matter. A 


universe eannot be created out of matter. 
It has existed for ever. If human beings 
came into the world fresh from the 
hands of nature they would come with- 
out impressions ; but we do not eomc in 
that way, which shows that we are not 
created afresh. If human souls are 
created out of nothing, what is to pre- 
vent them from going back into nothing ? 
If we are to live all the time in the 
future, we must have lived all the time 
in the past. 

It is the belief of the Hindoo that ♦‘he 
soul is neither mind nor body. What is 
it which remains stable— -which can say 
‘I am 1 *? Not the body, for it is always 
changing; and not the mind, which 
changes more rapidly than the body, 
which never has the same thoughts for 
even a few minutes. There must be an 
identity which does not change — some- 
thing which is to man what the banks 
are to the river — the banks which do not 
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change and without whose immobility 
we would not be conscious of the con- 
stantly moving stream. Behind the 
body, behind the mind, there must be 
something, viz., the soul, which unifies 
the man. Mind is merely the fine ins- 
trument through which the soul the 
master — acts on the body. In India we 
say a man has given up his body while 
you say a man gives up his ghost. The 
Hindoos believe that a man is a soul 
and has a body, while Western ])eople 
believe he is a body and jiossesses a soul. 

Death overtakes everything which is 
complex. The soul is a single element, 
not composed of anything else, and 
therefore it cannot die. By its very 
nature the soul must be immortal. 
Body, mind, and soul turn upon the 
wheel of law- none can escape. No 
more can we transcend the law than can 
the stars, than can the sun- it is all a 
universe of law. The law of Karma is 
that every action must be followed 
sooner or later by an effect. The Egyp- 
tian seed which was token from the hand 
of a mummy after oOOO years and 
sprang to life w^hen planted is the type 
of the never-ending influence of human 
acts. Action can never die without pro- 
ducing action. Now, if our acts can 
only produce their ap|)ropriate effects on 
this plane of existence, it follows that we 
must all come back to round out the 
circle of causes and effects. This is the 
doctrine of reincarnation. W(? are the 
slaves of law, the slaves of conduct, the 
slaves of thirst, the slaves of desire, the 
slaves of a thousand things. Only by 
escaping from life can we escape from 
slavery to freedom. God is the only one 
who is free. God and freedom are one 
and the same. 

This evening the Swarni, whose audi- 
ence last night was large and attentive, 
will lecture on “The Reality and Tlio 
Shadow*\ 


March 9, 1900 

REALITY AND THE SHADOW 

Hindoo Philosopher Delivers Another 
I n te resti wg Leetu rc 

Swarni Vivckaiianda, the Hindoo 
philosopher, delivered another lecture in 
Wciultc Hall last evening. Ills siihiect 
was : “The Reality and The Shadow”. 
He said : 

“The soul of man is ever striving after 
certainty, to lind something that docs 
not change. It is never satisfied. 
Wealth, the gratiiiealion of ambition or 
of a])2)etite are all changeable. Once 
these are alfained man is not eonteiit. 
Religion is the science which leaclies us 
whence to satisfy this longing after the 
unchangeable. Behind all tlie local 
colors and derivations thiy l(‘eeh llie 
same thing • that there is reality only in 
the soul of man. 

“The philosophy of Wdantism leaches 
that there are two worhis, the externa! 
or sehsia’V, and tlie internal or sulijee- 
live tile thought world. 

“It |;o.sils three fundann iil al concepts 
time, space, and causation. Kroin 
these is constituted Maya, tin- esseiilial 
groundwork of human thouglil, not tlie 
product of thought. This same eoiielii 
sioii was arrived at a later date liy tin 
great Geriiuin ])hilosoph<T Kant. 

“My reality, that of nature and of Chul 
is the same, tlie differenee is in form of 
manifestation. The differentiation i'' 
caused by Maya. As the contour of the 
shore may shape the ocean into liny, 
strait or inlet; but when this shaping 
force or Maya is removed the separate 
form disappears, the differentiation 
ceases, all is ocean again.” 

The Swaini spoke of the roots of the 
theory of evolution to be found in I la' 
Vedantist philosophy. 

“All modern religions start with the 
idea,” continued the speaker, “that 
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man was once pure, he fell, and will 
become pure a^ain. I don’t see where 
they get this idea. The seat of knowl- 
edge is tlie soul, external eircumstance 
simply stimulates the soul ; knowledge 
is the power of the soul. Century after 
century it has been manufacturing 
bodies. The various forms of incarna- 
tion are merely successive chapters of 
the story of the life of the soul. We are 
constantly building our bodies. The 
whole universe is in a state of liux, of 
expansion and contraction, of change. 
Vcdsintism holds that the soul never 
changes in essence, but it is modified by 
Maya. Nature is (Jod limited by mind. 
The evolution of nature is the modiliea- 
tion of tlie soul. The soul in essence is 
the same in all forms of being. Its ex- 
pression is modilied by the l)ody. This 
unity of soul, this ccmimon substance 
of humanity, is the basis of ethics and 
morality. In this sense all are one, and 


to hurt one’s brother is to hurt one’s 
self. 

^‘Lovc is simply an expression of this 
infinite unity. Upon what dualistic 
system can you explain love? One of 
the European philosophers says that 
kissing is a survival of cannibalism, a 
kind of expression of ‘how good you 
taste’. T don’t believe it. 

“What is it we all seek : freedom. 
All the effort and struggle of life is for 
frccdf>m. It is the march universal of 
races, of worlds, and of systems. 

“If wo are bound who bound us? No 
power can bind the infinite but itself.” 

After the discourse an opportunity 
was afforded for asking questions of the 
s]>oaker, who devoted half an hour to 
onswerirjg them. 

The final lecture by the Swami will be 
delivered next Monday evening on “The 
Way of Salvation”. 


THE NEED OF A NEW ADJUSTMENT 


My the Editor 


How to leconeile the opposile tenden- 
ci«‘s of niir time is a problem (hat has 
confronted every thinking man all over 
the world. The eoinpetent authorities 
of iliffiTent eountries deplore the modern 
life, its defeat and depressitni in the 
midst of the eonflieting forees that are 
rampant in the world today. They 
point out the hopeless eontradielions in 
tile realms of thought and life at the 
])resent day. The spirit of uneonseioiis 
make-believe and the loss of true values 
itre prevailing in every sphere of indivi- 
dual and collective life. Science has no 
doubt made a great advance in making 
u synthesis of observation, but the 
uiodern accumulation of knowledge has 
uot been able to create a synthetic 


environment, on the contrary it has 
brought, chaos and disorder by its 
emphasis on the analytical thinking 
which goes unaided by any harmonizing 
primnple. It has been rightly observed 
by Prof. S. Hadhakrishnan in one of his 
works that “we are a generation of 
iidelK etiials, keen in analysis, patient in 
(ihservalion, but no great art was ever 
made of observation and analysis. We 
are acutely cimscious of the present dis- 
order and are anxious to remould society 
to a better plan. We burn with indigna- 
tion against wrong and preach ways of 
overcoming it. But our sufferings are 
only menial, torments of mind, not 
agonies of spirit. The true artists 
undergo profound experience, intense 
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suffering. They have no time to 
preach. They live and love. When 
they translate their experiences into 
words, we see in them that incalculable 
quality of mind, the creative passion, 
which is not a mere skilful arrangement 
of dead flowers, a work of passion and 
not mere cleverness.’* The failure of 
analytical thinking without any synthe- 
tic vision consists in the fact that it 
has not brought out the full meaning 
of life, that it has overlooked the 
demands of the human spirit, and that 
it has not taken into account all the 
phases of the world-problem. 

The trouble of the modern world 
arises from the over-development of the 
lower capacities in man and his deplor- 
able negligence of the higher issues in 
life. This is why there is always found 
a general tendency to decry the nobler 
things of life. We ought to seek after 
a balanced development of our ca])acilies 
and strive for unity and coherence in 
all aspects of life. A synthetic realiza- 
tion should be the goal of all who want 
to enrich the world and live in the 
domain of a higher consciousness. Smdi 
an experience has to be earned not with 
intellectual assent alone, ])ut with 
passion and suffering, faith and struggle. 
Wc want to enjoy the consolations of a 
synthetic outlook but are not prepared 
for the pains that arc essential for its 
practice. The age demands that we 
live the life in which we can achieve the 
co-ordination between such a theory and 
its practice in private life and in society. 

The reconciliation of the conflicting 
teiidencies can be sought in an active 
principle of synthesis between ceonom- 
ism and religion, science and philosophy, 
philosophy and life, and the orient and 
the Occident. Then alone we shall And 
order and purpose in universal thought 
and activity, and can liberate the world 
from fancied limitations. Then alone 
the world will be saved from the dis- 


ruptive and destructive forces, and 
mankind will work consciously under a 
unifying law in order to serve a common 
purpose. The temper of the modern life 
will then be elevated, and all isolated, 
unsyinpathotic details will be submerged 
in the surging tide of love. To live such 
a principle in individual and collective 
life requires the spiritual unfoldmeiit of 
man which goes ahead of any synthetic 
basis to be born. In the rush and 
clamour of the modern life, peo[)le do 
not have an adequate conscious] less of 
what the spirit in man can do ar.d how 
it can refashion this distracted world 
of ours. We need first of all this con- 
sciousness that inward light alone can 
enable us to feel the harmony under- 
neath the conflicting tendeneies and can 
bestow on us the power to realize the 
sigiiificanco of a synthetic vision. To 
earn that consciousness we ougiit to 
stop tlio mainsprings of conflict that 
stand in the way of our sjiirilual 
development. 

If 

The coidlict between ecoiiomisin aiid 
religion is a burning topic of I lie clay. 
The industrial civilization has brouglil 
in its train cruel cornpetilion, social uii 
rest, and a materialistic int(Tpr(‘tatio]i 
of life. Almost all countries liav< 
adopted such methods of production and 
distribution as have seriously inllueuccd 
the religious life of man all over the 
world. It has made man’s life more 
artifieiul than before, has multiplied 
material wants, and has dulled liis 
awareness of religious reality. It has 
dissolved from his life the sense of need 
for religious development and has fixed 
his sole attention upon the gross enjoy- 
ments of life. The economic aspect of 
life has been too prominent in society, 
mid the worker in any occupation of 
life is n slave of the machine in th.c 
machine-dominated atmosphere of the 
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present day. In this connection, Dr. 
Radhakamal Mookerjea observes in a 
recent article : “The Industrial Revolu- 
tion transferred labour from man to 
mechanical appliances driven by power- 
generating machines. The machines are 
for the most part self-sufficient and too 
large and complicated to be under the 
individual worker’s control. The worker 
not merely loses zest and initiative but 
his own life must henceforth follow the 
rhythm of brute force of the machine. 
The machine knows neither excellence 
nor beauty. Both its method and its 
standard of work are dictated by itiert 
materials and inorganic forces. Man 
must adopt himself to these in order to 
earn and live. The organic ada])tation 
must be as close to mechanical slaiidar- 
dization as possible, for the machine 
standardizes everything — tools and mate- 
rials, process and product. The mecha- 
nistic discipline of standardized mass 
production dominates man’s interests 
and attitudes. The processes of standar- 
dized production in one industry inter- 
lock with those in a large number of 
other industries. Thus the maehine 
process gradually absorbs all kinds of 
labour. .Secondly, the daily routine of 
the workers’ lives is standardized. The 
worker must lit his ideas, feelings, and 
behaviour into a cold mechanical rhythm 
which carries him along like a wagon 
on rails. Thirdly, a mechanistic uni- 
verse is envisaged by the worker. 
1 uppermost in his mind i.> the intricate 
balance of mechanical appliances, raw 
materals and organized processes, 
governed by the laws of physics and 
chemistry. The latter <iotermines his 
attitude to Man and towards Nature.” 
It is now obvious that a mechanistic 
outlook has degenerated the modern 
man who suffers from under-develop- 
ment of religious feelings and impulses. 
Social idealists must realize that they 
should not eschew any true religion. 


simply because a powerful social revolu- 
tion is necessary to counteract the evils 
of economic exploitation and social in- 
equality born of capitalism. Communism 
has drawn the attention of the indivi- 
dual man to a social yihilosophy and 
urged him to sacrifice personal gain at 
the altar of economic freedom for all. 
It has afforded better distribution of 
wealth, leisure, and other amenities of 
life. But by denying the necessity of 
religion it has standardized man and 
jeopardized his religious progress. 
Economism can hardly solve all the 
problems of life and hardly establish 
genuine relations of kinship and amity 
among different races and nations. The 
freedom of the soul is the goal of life 
and all human endeavours should tend 
towards it. Besides this, in the work 
of building liiiman brotherhood, religioit 
bereft of institution and dogma has 
proved to be no mean factor in the 
history of the world. Therefore, econo- 
mism must be wedded to religion so that 
a new civilization might be born in the 
near future. 

Ill 

The eo-o})eration between scientists 
and p.hiloso])hcrs is felt to be indis- 
pensably necessary in the great task of 
discovering truth. Science should shake 
hands with philosophy to guard itself 
from unphilosophical dogmatism, where- 
as philosophy should look to the results 
of scicidilic enquiry for comparing notes. 
Tt is the business of both science and 
philosophy to liarinonize thought and 
life. Prof. McKenzie observed in course 
of his presidential s])ecch at the last ses- 
sion of the Indian Philosophical Con- 
gress : “The trouble is that the scient- 
ist is not merely a scientist; he is also 
a man. It is always difficult for the 
scientist to avoid ultimate questions. It 
has become so easier for him to do so 
with the increasing degree of specializa- 
tion among the sciences. The scientist 
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cannot free himself from the pressure of 
philosophical questions. They force 
themselves upon him, and the choice is 
not between facing them and ignoring 
them, but it is between giving a hasty 
and ill-considered answer to them and 
taking pains to think out a satisfying 
answer. We may deplore the fact that 
with all their thinking, the philosophers 
have not reached agreement on any of 
the profound questions with which they 
have concerned themselves. But there 
is still more confusion ai^iong the facile 
solutions offered by shallow thinkers. 
x\nd philosophers of all schools continue 
to feel with Socrates that even the dis- 
covery of their own ignorance is lu* mean 
achievement.” 

It is pleasing to note that great 
scientists of the day cannot evade philo- 
sophical questions. They realize the 
limitations of scientific quest an<l the 
need for research in wider fields. Sir 
James Joans talks of a Great Mathe- 
matician behind the veil and admits 
that the present-day science is favour- 
able to idcidism. lie observes in one 
of his rec^Mit books : “Our last impres- 
sion of nature, before we began to take 
our human spectacles off, was of an 
ocean of mechanism surrounding us on 
all sides. As wc gradually discani our 
spectacles, wc see rneehanieal concepts 
continually giving place to mental. If 
from the nature of things wc can never 
discard tliern entirely, \vv may yet con- 
jecture that the effect of doing so wc.uld 
be the t(.*tal disappearance of matter 
and mechanism, mind reigning supreme 
and alone.” Sir Arthur Eddington 
says : “The old atheism is gone. Mind 
is the first and most direct thing in 
our experience; all else is merely re- 
mote inference. Religion belongs to 
the realm of spirit and mind, and 
cannot be shaken.” J. S. Haldane 
writes : “The material world, which 
has been taken for a world of blind 


mechanism, is in reality a spiritual 
world seen very partially and imper- 
fectly. The only real world is the 
spiritual world. . . • The truth is that 
not matter, not force, not any physical 
thing, but mind, personality, is the 
central fact of the universe.” Kirtly 
J. Mather, an eminent geologist affirms : 
“ . . . the universal reality is mind. 
Matter becomes simply an expression of 
mind. . . . For me God is everything 
ill the universe which tends to produce 
a fine pevsonality, in a human being.” 
Prof. Einstein adds : “I believe in God, 
the God of Spinoza ; who reveals himself 
in the orderly harmony of the universe. 
The basis of all scientific work is the 
conviction that llie world is an ordered 
and comprehensible entity, and not a 
thing of ehunec.” The road to ultimate* 
Uealily is open to nil, be they scientists 
or philosophers. Wliat is needed is that 
the researches of science should be 
combined with fihilosophieal thinking tf» 
usher in a new culline. 

IV 

Every science* strives after finding oni 
laws or uniformities in its own field. 
Philosophy tries to liarinonize them an<l 
arrive at a unity of knowledge. Then- 
are various ways of approach and 
modrs of speeulatirin in the history of 
philchsopliy itself. There are doubts and 
differences in tin* ultimate conclusions 
reached by different systems of philo- 
.sophy. Therefore, philosophy must be 
fuit and experirneiiled upon in the labor- 
atory of life. In India, the highest 
philosophy was the result of practical 
efforts made by the people who were 
not only thinkers but men of action. 
Unless philosophical truths are tested 
by the touchstone of life, they will 
remain as it is in the West “the think- 
ing consideration of things”- Hence 
arises the great need of co-ordination 
between life and philosophy. 
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The Upanishada declare : “Those who 
see but One in all the changing mani- 
foldness of this universe, unto them 
belongs eternal Truth — ^unto none else, 
unto none else.” They describe the 
universe in its fundamental relation 
with Reality which is essentially of the 
nature of Knowledge or Consciousness. 
All objects in nature derive their exist- 
ence from Knowledge, hence Know- 
ledge is the basis of all living and non- 
living objects. They advance further 
and analyze the realization of the Vedic 
seers that the different functions of 
mind are only different names of Con- 
sciousness. If these be the spiritual 
experiences of men, we have every 
reason to believe that the highest 
philosophy is the outcome of life. 

V 

The gulf between the orient and the 
Occident has done a good deal of harm 
to humanity and has created disharmony 
even among the thinking ])eoplc of 
the world. Truth cannot have any 
geographical limits, and so there is the 
necessity of closely understanding the 
oriental and occidental modes of thought 
and liii*. Men of balanced outlook never 
iicsitate to appreciate the distinctive 
nier its of both, rather they try to make 
a synthesis of their respective points of 
view. Wrong distinctions have arisen 
out of superiority complex, bias, and 
hatred. It is a mistake to say that 
the orient is full of quietism while 
the Occident is full of activism, and 
that the former is devoid of energy 
and public spirit while the latter is 
devoid of contcmplutiveness and mystic- 
ism. The oriental outlook is not all 
good, nor is the oeeidentul all brilliant, 
There is the mixture of good and bad 
in either of them. A man of synthetic 
vision combines in him the best ele- 
nients of both and interprets the world 
neither in terms of the orient, nor 


in those of the Occident. Luc Durtain 
observes : “A geographer, a mathe- 
matician who looks at space, can 
speak of East and West and oppose one 
to the other. Rut how is it still pos- 
sible today, in the pure realm of 
thought, to set the ideas of these two 
phases of humanity in hostile alignment 
against each other ? This brings to 
mind the picture of a being who instead 
of acting and thinking as a whole, 
would be the prey of quarrels between 
the left side and the right side of his 
body; who would make his two hands 
light against each other, when they are 
meant to Avork together on earth and 
to reach up together towards the stars.*’ 
The quarrel of the two has divided 
mankind economically, socially, politi- 
cally, and culturally. It can be settled 
when a new’ adjustment is conceived 
and j)ut into j>raeti(e for an all-round 
development of the individual man and 
for the progi'css of humanity as a whole. 
The secret of such an adjustment lies in 
our living in and dying for the universal 
life. AVe need to rise above excess of 
egoism and individualistic desire for 
siiporiority. Those who wish to sec 
unity are sure to find it in superficial 
diversity. The spirit alone and not 
words can give us life eternal and show 
the w’ay to peace betw’een opposites, 
extremes, and temperamental differences. 
\Vc may avoid hatred and cultivate 
love, if w’e do not eling to the differences 
wdiich generally have their origin in 
some eateh-words without any precise, 
or even any meaning — the differences 
that are glibly talked about Asiatic or 
Eastern thought and European or 
Western thought. All scriptural writ- 
ings tcaeh us to look at the things of the 
flesh with the eyes of the Spirit, not at 
the things of the Spirit with the eyes of 
the flesh. Do not all really great souls 
of both East and West maximize the 
unity of mankind on a spiritual basis ? 



RAMAKRISHNA AND THE HARMONY OF RELIGIONS 

By Prof. Dr. Helmutii von Glasenapp 


From time immemorial, the existence 
of a large number of religions, which 
have been striving for recognition by 
mankind has occupied the minds of 
religious thinkers. The deeper a man 
studies the teachings of a religion, the 
more will he be j)erturbed by the fact, 
that the religion, with which he is 
closely connected and in which he sees 
the last and the highest truth embodied, 
unites only a small part of the dwellers 
of the earth, while the majority of the 
people of our planet follow other 
religions. lie has, therefore, to seek 
for an explanation of the fact that all 
men do not recognize like him the 
absolute worth of the religion to which 
he has wedded himself. 

The dogmatist solves the jiroblem 
very simply and ccnveniently by con- 
sidering as erroneous everything which 
differs from his own coiivielioiis. This 
standpoint is clearly seen in the great 
religions of the west, especially in 
Judaism and its two daughter religions, 
Christianity and Mahommedanism. For 
the orthodox theologians the Bible, 
i.e. the old and the new testament is 
the only holy scripture which authen- 
tically communicates the transcendental 
truths of the religion, since the Bible 
alone is considered to be divine revela- 
tion. It is therefore the only source 
from which the knowledge about God 
should be derived and it is the authori- 
tative basis on which every theolo- 
gical system is built. It is immaterial, 
whether it is (as for the Protestants) 
the only formal principle of faith, or 
whether it is (as for the Catholics) only 
the holy means of instruction for the 
teachers authorized by God and as 


such is continuously explained and 
supplemented by authoritative eccle- 
siastical tradition and rules of faith in 
preaching the revelation. All teaching 
which is not based on this revelation 
is therefore for the orthodox Christians 
quite different from that based on the 
revelation of the Bible. It is the work 
of man and therefore completely erro- 
neous. What is correct in their eyes 
is that which arises from the general 
divine revelation communicated to man- 
kind after the creation of the world. 
It was gradually lost to mankind 
w'eakened by the original sin, so that 
it gave rise to unbelief and idolatry. 
Since it is absolutely essential to follow 
the true faith, as it is taught by 
the revelation in the Bible to attain 
salvation, eternal damnation awaits un- 
believers, a prospect which, of course, 
stands in direct contradiction to the 
theory of justice and mercy of God. 

Different non-Christiun sects which 
consider a definite holy text as the 
basis of all truth assume a similar, 
sharp dogmatic standpoint in deciding 
what is true religion and what is man’s 
correct work. Of course, many schools 
judge more leniently about those who 
do not follow the true religion. Accord- 
ing to the view of the followers of the 
theory of transmigration of souls, for 
heretics there is at least the possibility 
tf» understand the truth and attain sal- 
vation in a subsequent life. It is only 
those who boast of the possession of 
a divine revelation that criticize the 
views of the followers of other religions. 
The same intolerance is shown by those 
who have derived their “World-philo- 
sophy” through rational considerations 
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or by meditating upon the nature of 
things or by following masters who 
follow atheistic or rationalistic philo- 
sophy. There also prevails the naive 
conception, that the proper teaching 
of wisdom” is the highest goal and 
is the truth which is obligatory for 
all men and has the sole disposal of 
the means of grace. 

Every dogmatic standpoint undeni- 
ably offers to the follower of a religion 
special advantages. It gives him an 
unshakable foundation for the con- 
sideration of the world and life and 
builds a solid embankment for him on 
which the waves of doubt rebound, as 
the standpoint offers him at once a 
sure rule of conduct. 

The history of the world proves on 
all hands that all great men who have 
decidedly influenced human thought 
were able to do so only because they 
were convinced of the general appli- 
cability of their own views and felt 
that the views of others were erroneous, 
which wtiuld therefore have to be 
eoiTe(?ted. Would Paul have had the 
power to s|)read llu‘ gospel of Christ 
in the countries round the Mediterra- 
nean Sea, had it not been for his 
unshakable belief that Christ rose from 
the dead and by his ex])iatory death 
saved all people who believed in him.^ 
Even so, the triumphal ])rogress of 
Islam, which conquered a large part 
of the world in a very short time, 
would have been impossible, if its 
champions had not imagined that they 
had been commissioned by GckI to 
spread the faith. The philosopher also 
must firmly believe that his system is 
the best explanation of the world and 
the most suitable basis of action, if he 
wants to secure a place for his teaching 
in the history of human thought in 
spite of all obstacles. 

Now there is the fact tliat different 
teachings which are indeed partly 
8 


diametrically opposed have been equally 
successful; on the other hand, one of 
them embodies the highest and deci- 
sive truth. Can anyone earnestly believe 
that any religious teaching about 
God would be accepted by the whole 
world as the only correct one, when 
one sees how in history certain countries 
have changed their religion? Although 
at one time Christianity was the pre- 
vailing religion in North Africa and 
Nearer East (Orient), today Islam 
dominates there. Southern Spain was 
for more than 700 years Mahommedan, 
until it was wrenched away from the 
clutches of that religion ; Buddhism 
was extinguished in the land of its 
birth, in Afghanistan and Turkestan, 
Java and Sumatra. 

Every religion has in course of time 
undergone such vast changes that, 
although it preserved its external form, 
it almost completely changed in its 
internal signilicance. Every religious 
ti-aching has been so differently inter- 
]ireled that it appears as if within a 
delinite religion itself, although unifor- 
mity has been ])roserved, there has 
never been a rial and complete union 
amongst all its followers. If all these 
facts are taken into consideration, the 
belief tliat a particular religion is the 
only one which has at its disposal the 
means of grace and therefore at some 
future time will encompass the whole 
w’orlil, is comi)1etely unfounded. From 
the multi])licity of religions we may 
rather conclude that they all incor- 
porate only a part of the eternal truth 
and that the difference in teaching is 
due to the nature and suited to the 
character of the different persons. 

The fact that it will never be possible 
to convert all men to one of the 
historical religitnis has not been able 
to divest the minds of many thinkers 
of tlie idea that a universal religion is 
possible. Since such a universal. religion 
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is not one of the historical religions, it 
must lie after these and in fact beyond 
all these. It would have to comprise all 
the eternal truths contained in every 
one of them, but not what has been 
introduced by man. Attempts have 
been made to create such a universal 
religion in the East and in the West 
at different periods of time; let us take 
for example the gnostic systems of 
modern times, the attempts of Akbar, 
Kabir and Ndnak to form a higher 
religion by uniting Islam and Hindu- 
ism and the attempts of the Brahmo 
Samaj and other societies to combine 
all religions. However praiseworthy 
all these attempts may be, none of 
them has met with any permanent 
success. For, every attempt to build 
a new temple by taking cclective key- 
stones from every religion must have a 
strong subjective stamp, sin(*e there is 
no criterion to decide whether a religion 
is true. It is only by J^iviiig quite new 
interpretations or wTakly formulating 
their contradictory principles of faith 
that it is ]jossible to bring about har- 
mony between different iiiaiiners of 
view, which by nature stand in dislinel 
contrast with one another. The avei;g- 
ing God of the Old Testament ean he 
brought into consoiianee with difliculty 
with the idea of the impersonal Brah- 
man, which is by nature “Existence, 
knowledge and bliss,” and the teachings 
of Christianity and Mahommedanisni 
about resurrection were eontradietory 
to the Buddhistic theory of the iioii- 
existcncc of an ‘I’ and the eternal 
change of all created things. All such 
artificial fusions of religions can count 
upon the support of only a particular 
class of people. They are like the arti- 
ficially created languages like Esper- 
anto, which were used only by a definite 
circle, but could never replace the 
old languages. Religion can never by 
nature be a lifeless abstraction. It 


must offer to its followers something 
concrete, in order to be able to fulfil 
its functions, viz., rigidly sketched reli- 
gious teachings which show a way to 
thinkers to solve the problem of the 
world and life, an adequate cult Y^hich 
excites the religious feeling and an 
ethics which can be the guiding prin- 
ciple for the will. The forces inherent 
in religion come into action when it 
has certain limitations and condition- 
alities to dogmatically fix and express 
infinite possibilities. However compre- 
hensive and universal a religion may 
be and although it may unite in itself 
various forms of belief and worship, it 
can be effective only when it impresses 
on ev'crything an individual stump, so 
that all its phenomena are penetrated 
by a iiniforni spirit. This is possible 
only when it carries a personal note, 
which distinguishes it from all others ; 
for it is only something comprehensible 
that ean excite religious thought, feel- 
ing and will. It is <»iily something 
which is rigidly skelelud and reslrietid 
that ean form the man. 'fln n bm . 
religions v* liieh wished lo clearly iiiiveil 
the truth in others by freeing it fruni 
ail limil- lions have assiinied ullur 
forms in I he eoiiise of dt‘Velopmeiil. 
They delined their teaching and deve 
loped definite rituals (veneration of 
the founder and his relies) and laid 
down definitu ethical commandments 
and prohibitions, wliich were binding 
on all th(nr followers. They, thereby 
became separate religions, viz., the 
Sikh religion, in which nava rid/woni 
and other rituals are observed. 

What has been mentioned above 
clearly shows that harmony cannot he 
established by synthesis between all 
religions. All endeavours in this diree- 
tioii have only been of a transitory 
nature and ceased with the founder and 
his circle of followers, or they have 
undergone a change with time. They 
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thus gradually became dogmatic reli- 
gions, which differ from others by the 
speciality of their teachings and rituals, 
and not by their nature. 

Should one therefore believe that 
there is no truth which underlies all 
religions and that even if such a truth 
exists, it cannot be understood? Cer- 
tainly not ! We must only see that 
we do not seek for the truth in a 
sphere where it cannot be found. Great 
credit is due to the Indians who recog- 
nized even in early times that no 
religious or philosophical system is able 
to explain ‘Existence,’ as it appears 
about the existence of God, or show 
a satisfactory path to salvation. Every 
teaching can be no more than a 
“manner of view” (l)arshaiia). It is 
the attempt of a j>articiilar intellccl 
to explain ‘Exisicnn ’, as it appears 
to it from its own particular point of 
view. No teaching can claim to hr 
able to give a quite satisfactory expla- 
nation of the world or to be a ])ath 
to salvation, which is within the reach 
of all. But every teaching is to a 
certain extent like a torch, w’hich 
lights the way to an individual through 
darkness; but it is not a sun, which 
simultaneously gives light to all human 
beings. Let us take another example. 
One can see and describe only a part 
of a mountain from the point from 
which one views it. It is only the 
person who rises and sees it from 
above the earth that ean give a com- 
plete description of the same. Truth 
is not realized by one who ecmibinos 
the individual views about the nature 
of God and the wwld, but by one who 
raises one’s consciousness beyond all 
limitations and attains such a high state 
that all differences between different 
views vanish. The top of a mountain 
cannot be climbed by one who goes 
to it and tries every possible way of 


climbing and climbs at one time one 
part and at another time another part. 
The goal is reached only by one, who 
has decided upon a definite path and 
follows it with energy and perseverance 
until the end. So the different reli- 
gions give to their follow'crs different 
advice about the path which they have 
to follow and fix for them a goal 
according to their maniicr of thinking, 
world of feeling and the direction of 
their will. He who lias attained the 
gf)ai will clearly sec whether he has 
climbed to the highest point or he has 
to climb still further to reach it. lie 
will then kiiow whether he can himself 
lind out the last part of the way or 
whether definite instructions have been 
given to him when starting, whose 
importance be realizes only wbeii be 
has traversed a good bit of the way to 
the top of the mount nn. 

The holy pcTsonage wdinse centenary 
we are celebrating this year has done a 
great service to humanity by exhibit- 
ing in a new liglit the deep wisdom of 
the Vedic Rishis ai’d the great Acharyas 
in his famous sayings for the benefit 
of religious men and by realizing them 
in bis own life. Bring deeply cons- 
cious of the fact that by living in a 
definite conerctc religious wwld of 
imagination and following the discipline 
of rigidly sketched forms of belief it is 
possible to realize the truth, he suc- 
ceeded in ircnetrating into a higher 
consciousness. By systematically test- 
ing the experiences realized by follow- 
ing the different paths of salvation, he 
realized that the various forms of belief 
have equal claim for recognition and 
overcame their limitations. He thus 
obtained a standpoint which lies “on 
the other side'* of all multiplicity and 
realized the harmony of religions, which 
can never bo understood with our 
limited means of thought. 
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Absolute Truth— the Ideal of 
Man’s Rational Nature 

The search for cause and the search 
for unity arc the two expressions of 
the same essential demand of reason 
for Truth and necessarily go together. 
At each step reason discovers that one 
cause manifests itself in a plurality of 
effects. It inwardly believes- -and its 
belief is progressively strengthened by 
its investigations -that the ultimate 
cause of the innumerable orders of phe- 
nomena of experience must be abso- 
lutely one, — a causeless and difference- 
less, infinite and eternal, self-existent 
Reality, which can account for and 
unify all the apparent diversities of the 
universe. 

In search for this absolute Truth, the 
human reason moves to higher and 
higher planes. From the lowest phy- 
sical plane of thought it ascends to the 
vital plane, from the vital plane to the 
moral plane, from the moral plane to 
the idealist plane, and from that to 
the plane of spirituality and absolute 
self-realization. The higher it rises, the 
more comprehensive its outlook becomes, 
the more adequate becomes the causal 
explanation of the different orders of 
phenomena, and the more satisfactory 
becomes the unification of experience. 
At the highest plane the human reason 
transcends all its finitude and relativity 
and becomes itself universal and uncon- 
ditional in all respects. At that stage 
it realizes the absolute Truth and 
becomes identical with it. All differ- 
ences between object and object, subject 


and subject, and subject and object, 
disappear. All finite reasons are recog- 
nized to be the self-manifestations of 
one absolute Reason under self-imposed 
limitations, the entire objective universe, 
consisting of innumerable orders of 
phenomena, is experienced to be the 
diversified self-expression of one abso- 
lute Reality; and the absolute Reason 
and the absolute Reality Knowing and 
Reing are realized In be identical. It 
is only when this absolute Truth is 
realized that the inherent demand of 
the rational nature of man is fulfilled. 
This demand is the regulative power, 
.stimulating and governing from within 
— though unconsciously in the lower 
planes— all human knowledge in all its 
departments, and it becomes more and 
more potent, and self-assertive with the 
growth of his self-consciousness. 

The systematic pursuit of this ideal 
of Truth requires not only the dis- 
cipline of the powTrs of observation and 
reasoning, but also a proper discipline 
of the body, the senses and the mental 
feeling and propensities. The entire 
course of human life has to be directed 
towards the realization of this ideal. It 
is the inherent demand of Reason that 
all the departments of human activities, 
domestic and social, economic and 
political, physical and mental, intellec- 
tual and aesthetic, moral and religious, 
— should be regulated and developed 
with a view to the realization of the 
absolute Truth, which is the ultimate 
ground of all finite and relative truths 
of our phenomenal experience and which 
unifies all facts and objects of the uni- 
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verse by revealing their true characters 
as the partial self-expressions or appear- 
ances of the same infinite and eternal 
Reality. 

Absolute Good — the Ideal of Man’s 
Moral Nature 

As man, on account of the essential 
rationality of his nature, has an inherent 
(lenuind for the attaiiimciit of the 
absolute Truth, so, on account of the 
moral constitution of his nature, he 
lias an inherent demand for the attain- 
ment of the absolute Good (Sivam). 
At every stage of the develo])mcnt of 
his nature, at every plane of his cons- 
ciousness, man naturally distinguishes 
heUvecn what is and what nv'jhf to h(\ 
- between the actual stales and objects 
of his experience and the ideal to be 
realized in experience. The ideal, — that 
v.'hieh ought to be,- -he regards as good 
to be attained, and that which ong/jf 
to ft In he, but is, he r(?gards as evil to 
be shunned. His inner nature moves 
him towards the realization of Good 
within himself as well as in the outer 
world, and the abandonment of Evil, 
Man i« essentially a votary of Good. 

Hut his idea of Good changes with 
the change of his plane of consciousness, 

with tin* dcvelopinenl of his rational 
nalnre. So long as inairs sensuous 
• •aturc is predominant and reason bows 
‘lown to it as its faithful and resource- 
f'll servant, the satist»n*lion of the 
demands of his sensuous nature, — his 
sensuous hap]iincss and earthly pros- 
ju'i'ily,- his <levotion io and realiza- 
tion of Kama is accepted by his moral 
consciousness as the Good to be attain- 
<^<1. He then regards the pains and 
sufferings of actual experience as evih, 
--as what ought not to be— -as what 
has to be destroyed or left behind. 
I'he moral constitution of his nature 
prompts him to develop and employ 
flil his powers of thought and will for 


the deliverance of his sensuous nature 
from all pains and sufferings and for 
the attainment of the maximum of 
sensuous happiness and earthly position 
and prosperity. All discoveries and 
inventions, all organizations and contri- 
vances, all human relations and co- 
operations, based c>n this conception of 
(iond and directed towards the realiza- 
tion of this sensuous ideal by the human 
race, constitute a civilization, which, 
however glorious and gorgeous from the 
point of view of man’s sensuous cons- 
ciousness, is of a very low order from 
the point of view of the iniiennost 
demand of his essential nature. 

When the rational and moral aspects 
of the consciousness of man free them- 
selves from the domination of his 
sensuous nature and realize tlie inher- 
ent superiority of their ow^n essential 
demands, the conception of Good rises 
to higher and higher planes and it is 
sought to be attained even at the 
sacrifice of nnindanc ha])piness and 
prosperity. It is felt that what con- 
tributes to the satisfaction of the 
deniaiuls of sensuous nature is not on 
that aeeount morally good, and that 
w'hat is morally good ought to be pur- 
sued even though it may be accom- 
panied by const (pieiu'cs not relished by 
the sensuous coiiseiousiioss. 

Wliat then does goodness consist in? 
It is held that Gtfod is that which 
satisfies the essential demand of moral 
consciousness, and it is not to be con- 
fused with the satisfaction of any other 
demand of human nature. As man’s 
reason seeks for Truth for its own sake, 
so man’s moral consciousness seeks for 
Good for its own sake. Man has to 
follow the dictates of his moral cons- 
ciousness and rise to the conception 
and realization of higher and higher 
ideals of moral life. Ho has to exercise 
his will and regulate his actions to 
turn what his moral nature demands as 
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what ought to be into what iSf — to 
convert the ideal into actuality. He 
has to proceed onwards in this course 
of development, till he realizes the 
absolute Good, i.e. the ultimate Ideal, 
which being realized, his moral nature 
is perfectly satisfied, and he is no longer 
troubled by any sense of ought as dis- 
tinct from what is attained in his 
actual experience. At that stage there 
is no gulf between his will and its 
object, actual or possible. He then 
feels that w'hat he had to do is fully 
done, wlial he had to become he has 
actually become, what he had to attain 
is perfectly attained. 

Essential Identity of 
Truth and Goon 

Now, on account of the essential 
identity between tlic rational and the 
moral consciousness, the more is cons- 
ciousness developed and awakened, 
the more it feels the identity between 
Truth and Good, Iluinan reason, in 
course of its development, progressively 
comprehends that what the moral cons- 
ciousness demands as what ought to 
he is essentially more real than xehut 
is in actual exjiericnce, that the actual 
states of consciousness and facts of 
experience, unsatisfactory to man’s 
moral nature, arc only partial realiza- 
tions of the Ideal of his moral life, 
which must be a rojilily of a higher 
order and which is experienced as such 
on a higher j>lane of consciousness. As 
a man rises to higher and higher planes, 
he finds that what was apjirchcnded as 
the Ideal in the lower planes has now 
revealed itself to be trubf real, and what 
then appeared as real has now been dis- 
covered to be a partial manifestation 
of this Reality. Truth and Good are 
thus more and more thoroughly identi- 
fied in the higher and higher planes 
of the development of man’s rational 


and moral nature. At the highest 
plane, the absolute Truth and the 
absolute Good — Satyam and Sivam — 
are realized as absolutely identical. 

Beauty — Ideal of Aesthetic 
Consciousness 

The essential nature of man’s cons- 
ciousness is not only rational and 
moral, but also aesthetic. The asthetic 
aspect of his consciousness seeks for 
Beauty (Siindaram) as its Ideal. Beauty 
is that the realization of which gives 
satisfaction to man’s emotional nature. 
In the phenomenal self-manifestation of 
his emotional nature, he experiences 
diversities of feelings, and it is through 
ihesc feelings that he receives the 
objects and facts of the w'orld in which 
he lives and moves. Tlic objects which 
he receives through the feeling (»f aver- 
sion appear ugly to him and bec'oinc 
sources of pain, and those which he 
receiv(‘s through the feeling of love 
(Frem) appear beautiful and becrmie 
objects of enjoyment. Beauty is essen- 
tially related to the* feeling of love, and 
ugliness to tin* feeling of aversion. Man 
naturally seeks to attain and enjoy wduH 
he lows, and to avoid or to get riti of 
what he dislike^, he wants to realize 
Beauty and to remain free from any 
touch (»f ugliness. 

So long as his inner nature is over- 
shadowed by his sensuous clemaiids, his 
emotion of love is identilied with sen- 
suous inclinatir)!! and manifests itself 
in the form of a feeling of attraction 
for what his sensuous nature seeks for 
and experiences pleasure in attaining. 
Consequently objects of sensuous enjoy- 
ment appear beautiful to him, and 
objects of sensuous suffering appear 
ugly. But love is not essentially a 
factor in his sensuous nature. I^ve is 
an expression of the demand of man’s 
innermost self, — it is an emotion pcf" 
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taining to his essential nature. When 
the consciousness of man rises to a 
higher plane and emancipates itself 
from the bondage of sensuousness, he 
feels that as his innermost self has a 
demand for Truth and Good, so it has 
a demand for Beauty. Man in his 
essential character has an inherent love 
for the absolute Beauty, the realiza- 
tion of which gives satisfaction to the 
emotional aspect of his spiritual nature. 

Tbutti, Goodness, and Beauty — 

THREE ASPECTS OF ABSOLUTE UeALITY 

nationality, morality, and love are 
the three aspects of the essential nature 
of man as a spiritual being dwelling 
in the phenomenal world, and Truth, 
Goodness, and Beauty are the three 
corresponding aspeets of the ultimate 
Ideal, which his essential nature inher- 
ently seeks for and the realization of 
which should give him the conscious- 
ness of self-fullilment and the enjoy- 
ment of perfection within himself. 
What is conceived as the ultimate 
Ideal, when viewed from the plane of 
the imperfectly develo]>ed self-cons- 
ciousness struggling for sclf-fuHilmcnt, 
reveals Itself to be the absolute Rcal- 
ily. when viewed from the plane of 
!hc perfectly self-fullillcd consciousness, 
completely emancipated from the sen- 
suous limitations. This absolute Real- 
ity, when conceived as the ultimate 
Ideal sought for by our rational cons- 
ciousness and realized in the path of 
knowledge (Jnana-Yoga), is perceived as 
the absolute Truth ; when conceived 
as the ultimate Ideal sought for by 
our moral consciousness and realized in 
the path of moral activity (Karma- 
Yoga), is attained us the absolute Good ; 
and when conceived as the ultimate 
Ideal of our aesthetic consciousness and 
realized in the path of Love (Bhakti- 
Yoga), is enjoyed as the absolute 
Beauty. 


Man, being Essentially Spiritual, 
DEMANDS Union with this absolute 
Reality 

Rationality, morality, and love have 
been found to be the three funda- 
mental self-expressions of man^s spiri- 
tual nature. It is because man is 
essentially a spiritual being, that, 
though living and moving in a pheno- 
menal world in the midst of various 
relations and limitations, he is never 
sutisiied with the situation in which 
he is placed and has an inherent 
demand for getting rid of all kinds of 
limitations and enjoying the bliss of 
perfect sclf-fuJlilment. Even in the 
lowest stages of self-awakcnment he 
feels in the innermost core of his heart 
that though dwelling in the phenomenal 
world, he is not of the phenomenal 
world, and that though all the func- 
tions relating to liinisclf arc apparently 
performed in and through the sensuous 
and physical organism, the demands of 
his essential nature are not satisfied by 
the fullilment of the needs of this 
organism. From I lie beginning of his 
course of struggle for self- fulfilment, he 
has an indistinct sense of the Intinite 
and Eternal. He recognizes, however 
indistinctly, that he essentially belongs 
to the realm of the Infinite and Eternal 
and that he has inherent right to trans- 
cend the finite and transitory pheno- 
mena with which he experiences himself 
to be so inextricably related. His very 
eonsciousness of the self or the ego or 
the *1’ is a consciousness of the Infinite 
in the finite, the Eternal in the tran- 
sitory, the unchangeable in the chang- 
ing, the spiritual in the phenomenal 
world. 

For the perfect realization of this 
spiritual character of the self in dis- 
tinct consciousness, man is impelled 
from within to move forward and 
struggle with the phenomenal limita- 
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tions in which he finds himself. This 
demand for self-realization finds expres- 
sion in his phenomenal life in the forms 
of the demands of rationality, morality, 
and love, which cannot be satisfied 
except by the knowledge of the abso- 
lute Truth, the attainment of the 
absolute Good, and the union with the 
absolute Beauty. These ideals of the 
three fundamental aspects of man’s 
spiritual nature, when realized, arc 
found to be eternally united in the 
nature of the absolute Spirit, which is 
the one absolutely sclf-cxistent, self- 
conscious, self-perfect, and self-enjoying 
Reality, and the ultimate Ground, 
Cause and Substance of the universe. 
It is in the realization of its unity with 
this absolute Spirit, that the perfect 
self-realization, sclf-fulfilincnt and self- 
enjoyment of the human spirit,-- the 
satisfaction of ail the demands of its 
nature consists. 

The absolute Spirit — the supreme 

lOEAIi AS WELL AS THE 
ABSOLUTE RiSALITY 

This absolute Spirit- -Brahman has 
been characterized in the IJpanishads 
as Satyam (the absolute Truth), 
Jiianain (the absolute Consciousness), 
and Ananlam (the Inlinitc), as Suddham 
Apapabiddhain (the absolute Purity 
without the possibility of any touch of 
impurity), as Prajnanam Anundam (the 
absolute knowledge and the absolute 
Bliss), as Rasa (the absolute Beauty), 
etc. He is conceived as the ultimate 
Ideal to be realized by the human spirit 
in his direct experience us his own true 
Self and the true Self of the universe, 
and also as the Cause, Ground, Sustaincr 
and Ruler of the phenomenal world. 
Thus the ultimate Ideal of human life 
and the ultimate Reality of the objec- 
tive universe are absolutely identical. 
What in the lower planes of his experi- 
ence and thought man perceives to be 


immutable laws of nature determining 
the movements and changes of the 
phenomena of the world, he perceives 
in the higher planes of his self-conscious- 
ness to be the laws of the self-expres- 
sion and self-enjoyment of the absolute 
Spirit, who is no other than his own 
true Self. What appeared to be the 
laws of external necessity restricting the 
freedom of his will and action are then 
experienced to be the laws of internal 
freedom — the Divine laws — governing 
the phenomenal world in such a way 
as to make it the most suitable field 
for his sclf-awakciiment, self-expression, 
and self-realization. He then discovers 
that the paradoxical situation in which 
he found himself placed was nothing but 
Maya — illusion, due to his ignorance ol 
the true nature of himself and the world 
and the internal relationship between 
the two. 

When tl)c people, though actually 
moving in the sensuous planes, arc 
taught to look upon themselves and the 
phenomena of the various departments 
of experience from this point of view, 
their outlook on life and tiie woritl, 
their sense of value, their line of 
thought and action, their mode of self- 
expression and self-development, be- 
come naturally different from those of 
the people who arc taught to idealize 
the sensuous aspect of their ualurc and 
to look upon men and things from the 
sensuous point of view. 

The Spiritual Outlook -the Basis op 

Hindu Civilization and (’ulturk 

In tlie glorious days of Ihe Hindu 
s(*eiety, this view of the Ideal and the 
Real was not merely the product of 
philosophical spceulation of a few exlra- 
onlinnry thinkers and visionaries and the 
subject-matter of theoretical discussion 
among them ; but it pervaded the 
mental atmosphere of tlic entire society 
and regulated the thoughts, emotions, 
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and actions of all sections of its people. 
It acquired a great practical force and 
formed the foundation of the structure 
of the Hindu society. The gradation 
of the people into different orders or 
Vanias and the ascertainment of their 
relative superiority and inferiority were 
made in accordance with this view. It 
is on this principle that the Brahmanas 
were recognized to be a higher class 
of people than those who wielded the 
political authority (Kshatriyas) as well 
as those who attained economic pros- 
perity and were engaged in the produe- 
tion and distribution of wealth in the 
country (Vaisyas). It is on the same 
ground that the Saiinyasins, those who 
renounced all the interests of sensuous 
nature and devoted tlicmselves to the 
])crfcct realization of the spiritual Ideal 
-were the objects of veneration to all 
classes of people and were regarded as 
selling up true ideals of human life, 
which every one should aspire after 
pursuing. 

It is in accordance with this concep- 
tion of the real nature of man and the 
world and of man’s mission in the 
world that syslernulie rules were laid 
down in the Sastras for the guidance 
of the different classes of men and 
wonuMi, with varying degrees of intcllee- 
liud, nu»ral, aesthetic, and spiritual 
allii laments and eapaeities, in their 
domes! ic, social, political, and religious 
life. 'J’d a IJindu, accordingly, Dharma 
did uni mean any ])articular type of 
discipline or any i)articular faith, atti- 
tude or pracliee; but it meant the 
rcgulalive principles and laws of the 
entire human life, whatever might be 
Ihe hold of its activity. All the human 
powers, — physical, mental, and intcllec- 
lunl, individual as well as collective— 
had to so exert themselves as to be 
consistent with this view of life and to 
contribute to the steady approach of the 
people in general towards the ultimate 


Goal. All human relations were govern- 
ed primarily by the notion of Duty and 
only secondarily by ihe notion of Right, 
The members of the society were taught 
from the beginning of their life that 
their true well-being lay chiefly upon 
the due performance of their own’ duties, 
and very little upon the assertion and 
enforcement of their rights, which virtu- 
ally means ihe exertion of j)ressure upon 
others to do their duties. The perform- 
ance (tr rion-performaiicc of duties by 
others should not, from tlic true Human 
point of view, lead any one astray from 
his own path of duty or produce any 
evil passion in his mind in relation to 
them. Tlic idea was current that the 
evil passions of the mind, such as lust 
and greed, anger and malice, egotism 
and scllishness, censoriousness, vindic- 
tiveness, and suspiciousness, etc. were 
internal enemies, whicli could do much 
more harm to a man than any external 
enemy, and which injured the persons 
subject to tliein to a far greater extent 
than the persons towards whom they 
were directed. It was firmly believed 
that the world process was governed by 
an inviolable pnneij)le of justice, and 
that the result of every good or evil 
deed, even of every good or evil 
thought and eiiu»t ion - -must, according 
to tile moral law, be reaped by the 
agent himself. It was believed that our 
pleasure and pain, prosperity and 
iuiversity, liberty and slavery, political, 
social, and eeononiie conditions, were all 
our own creations, the moral effects of 
our own Karma, though wc might out- 
Avardly trace them to various apparent 
sources. It was taught that if we 
wanted to get rid of the evils from 
wliieli we miglit be suffering and to 
attain the desirable conditions— physical, 
mental, political, social, economic, etc. 
— , we should improve our moral worth, 
by performing our duties faithfully with 
a spirit of devotion, engaging ourselves 
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in virtuous deeds and cultivating virtu- 
ous thoughts and emotions, and not by 
cherishing any ill-will towards others or 
trying to take vengeance upon those 
who were found to be the vehicles of 
those evils. Such principles were 
applied* to individuals, classes, com- 
munities, and nations alike. 

As a result of such teachings for 
centuries and niilleniiiums, all classes of 
people ill India arc born and brought 
up in an atmosphere of moral and spiri- 
tual ideas, which give a distinctive turn 
to their angle of vision with regard to 
the life’s interests and the world’s 
phenomena. Put questions to any il- 
literate boy or girl belonging to the 
lowest grade of the Hindu society, and 
you will find that such truths as the 
world process being the expression of 
the Divine Will, its being governed 
according to the moral law, man’s 
conditions and inclinations being the 
products of his own past Karma, the 
improvement of man’s lot being depen- 
dent upon the improvement of his 
moral worth, the relative insignificance 
of man’s sensuous interests and the 
intrinsic value of his spiritual atlvance- 
ment, the attainment of union with God 
being the ultimate ideal of human life, 
etc. are to him almost as good as 
actually experienced facts. He w-ill 
speak of them in his uncultured tongue 
without any tinge of learned pedantry 
as if these are things of every day 
experience requiring no education to be 
acquainted with tlieni. 

This spiritual outlook is the basis of 
Hindu culture and civilization. The 
Hindu literature and art, the Hindu . 
politics and economics, the Hindu 
industry and agriculture, the Hindu 
sociology and social customs and 
manners, the physical, chemical, medi- 
cal, and astronomical sciences of the 
Hindus, not to speak of the philosophical 
and religious systems of the Hindus, — all 


these have evolved out of the funda- 
mental spiritual need of human nature. 
The worth of every human institution 
and organization, the value of every 
science and art, the importance of the 
progress in every department of human 
activity, have been judged by the Hindu 
thinkers by reference to their conducive- 
ness to the realization of the Spiritual 
Ideal, — by reflection upon their capacity 
to make the path towards the absolute 
Truth, Beauty, and Goodness easier for 
mankind. The demand of sensuous 
nature have never been ignored, but 
always subordinated to those of the 
essential nature of the true self of man. 
Ways and means have been most care- 
fully discovered and invented for kcc])- 
iiig the sensuous aspects of his nature 
in the proper condition to be in tlie 
service of his true self. 

Sometimes important sections of 
people under powerful guidance have 
attempted to give a supreme position 
to the demands and hankerings of their 
sensuous nature, and there have beeri 
extraordinary conquests of natural forces, 
accumulation of wealth, centralizatioTi 
of power, development of industry, 
etc. But such attempts have been 
in India followed by a special mani 
festatioii of the Divine Spiritual 
Energy to destroy their man-killing 
influence and restore the harmony 
of human nature. In India such Asuric 
civilizations could never be long-lived, 
and perhaps the seed of their destriie- 
tion is present in the very basis of tliese 
civilizations. The sensuous urge being 
at the basis of these eivilizalions, the 
more they approach the realization of 
their potentialities, the more does the 
seed of their destruction also put forth 
shoots and acquire strength, and ulti- 
mately they are destroyed and the true 
self of man finds its proper scope for 
self-expression and self-fulfilment. The 
inner workings of th- so-called niodein 
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civilization also, if studied with a deeper 
insight, furnish ample data for appre- 
hending ominous probabilities. In order 
that the best fruits of human endeavours 
that have been obtained in course of the 
progress of this civilization may not be 
destroyed along with their evil asso- 
cicates, a radical change of outlook is 
essentially necessary; it has to be re- 


modelled on a spiritual basis; politics, 
economics, industry, and commerce have 
to be subordinated to morality and 
religion; science and art have to be 
placed in the service of spirituality. 
The Hindu outlook ought to be the 
guiding principle of modern civilization, 
in order that it may be saved from its 
otherwise inevitable doom. 


EVOLUTION OF MODERN CIVILIZATION AND 
FAILURE OF REVOLUTIONS 

By Dr. Tauaknath Das, Ph.D. 


There is no doubt about the fact that 
wc arc facing a new era in the history 
of evolution of modern civilization. 
Democratic ideals and political institu- 
lioiis based upon the representative 
system and parliamentary form of gov- 
cminent are being assailed by doctrines 
of Communism, Fascism, and Nazism, 
which oppose liberalism and advocate 
government by dictatorshifi of some 
forni dictatorship of the proletariat as 
pru(!tised in Soviet Kus.sin, dictatorship 
upholding the ideals of extreme natiomil- 
isin as it is in Fascist Italy or dictator- 
ship (;f Uacialism as preached and prac- 
tised by the Hitler regime in Germany. 

Every thoughtful student of history, 
interested in the future of our present- 
day social order is faced with the ques- 
tion : Is a violent social revolution 
essentially necessary or even inevitable 
for the progress of human society ? 
There are some sociologists and political 
thinkers who believe that bloody revolu- 
tions are inevitable results of oppressive 
Tule of autocrats and irresponsible rul- 
ing class who denied the fundamentals 
of human rights to the masses. They 
justify the communist revolution in 
Russia ; and to them all revolutions are 
inevitable and necessary instruments of 


progress. Others think that all import- 
ant beneficent changes in our social 
order have been brought about through 
peaceful and untiring work of reformers 
and hnmaniiarians ; while the revolu- 
tionists of \ nrious ages used the suocess- 
lul activities of social reformers as step- 
piiig-slones for violent changes, which 
always defeated their so-called aims for 
human progress. 

Dr. Everett Dean Martin, professor 
of Social Philosophy at Gnipcr Union, 
New’ York, in liis recent work, Farewell 
to Rt'V()hiti(n}^ ])resents a well-worked 
thesis which should be carefully con- 
sidered bv all students of government 
and sociology. The central thesis of 
this thought-provoking work is “the «w- 
licuiahle futUity of revolution. The 
hhiurif of revolutions shoies thetn to be 
the suprewe eA'aniple of human folly*\ 
(p. He suggests that all revolu- 

tions have been brought about supposed- 
ly for the welfare of the people, but in 
aeUiality they arc the work of a minor- 
ity party which rules in the name of the 
people. This minority political party, 
to keep themselves in power, destroys 

* Fivorett Doan Martin, Furewell to 
Revolution. New York. W. W. Norton & 
Company. 1935. Pages :tS0. Price $3.00. 
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the freedom of the majority and retards 
the cause of human progress. Professor 
Martin uses his extensive knowledge of 
social psychology in interpreting liistory 
of revolutions and revolutionary tactics, 
in terms of romanticism and mass 
psychology. In this work, he has made 
a systematic survey of major revolu- 
tions from the time of ancient Rome 
up to the Communist Revolution in 
Russia, Fascist Revolution in Italy, 
and National Socialist Revolution in 
Germany. 

The fall of the Roman Empire which 
was caused partially by the Christian 
factions and the barbarian invasion of 
Rome retarded human progress by 
several centuries. Prof. Martin’s con- 
clusions regarding Protestant Revolu- 
tion or the Reformalion may not be 
palatable to many, as he holds that pro- 
gress of Christian civilization was re- 
tarded by Protestant Revolution, one 
of the most important factors for many 
wars in Europe. He holds that the 
French Revolution failed to emaneijmte 
the masses an<l Proletariat Revolutions 
of the nineteenth century and the recent 
revolutions in Russia, Italy, and Cicr- 
many have executed the precious ideal 
of human liberty and human rights. 
He thinks that from the stand-point 
of mass psychology, in the long run, 
an appeal to nationalism and racial- 
ism is more effective as a propaganda 
than appealing to the masses on the 
basis of ‘‘working men of the world 
should unite to overthrow the cai)iiaUst 
class”; and for this reason the masses 
of Italy and Germany are supporting 
Fascism and National Socialism in their 
respective lands. Jt should be recog- 
nized that there is less chance of over- 
throwing dictatorships in Italy and 
Germany through internal upheaval. 

Mr. Martin is a liberal; and he ad- 
vocates that those who believe in the 
priceless heritage of human freedom 


handed down to us through liberal ideals 
and institutions, should defend them 
against the present-day revolutionary 
agitations. At the same time, Mr. 
Martin is not an advocate of status quo ; 
but he believes that effective and neces- 
sary changes in the social order should 
be brought about through peaceful 
means, changes in ideals and through 
educative processes. One may not 
agree with him in all the conclusions 
arrived at by this study, yet it must be 
recognized that the work is thought- 
provoking and a substantial contribu- 
tion to history and sociology. 

In his latest work, Leaders Dreamers 
and Hrheh- Rene Fiildp-Miller, the 
brilliont author of “the Power and 
Scerel of .Tesuits” dc. presents a liis- 
lory of evolution of modern eivilizalion 
ill a most interesting form The guid- 
ing idea of this eminent scholar is that 
all revoliilioiis and ehanges in the social 
order are liroiighl abcait primarily 
through the fon*e of “ideas and dreams” 
of leaders and rebels. He smashes the 
doelrine of “niaterialislie ((uieeption of 
history” to bits, in this res])ect, he is 
supi)orled hy Dr- Martin in his work. 
Farcu'ell ta Itevalution, The main 
thesis of the book" is : “Material and 
spiritual causes determine a large part, 
but not all, of human histciry. There 
is a third force, everlastingly at work, 
deciding human fate (piite as much do 
materia! necessity an<l spiritual concep- 
tion. T refer to the power of dreams.” 
It is a masterly work, giving scholarly 
iiceount of all important factors and 
forces ill the history of evolution of 
modern civilization — Fear of the Devil, 
Influence of the idea of virtue, faith in 
beneficent Providence wishing for the 
welfare of the people, ideals of Rights 
of Man and Rationalism, the ideal and 

* Rene Fulop-Miller, Leaders Dreamers 
and Rebels, New York, The Viking Press. 
1935. Pages 464. Price $5.00. 
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emotionalism of “will to power” and the 
rise of the mass movements and modern 
dictatorships. This book may, in a 
sense, be termed as an account of his- 
tory of philosophy of social changes. 
The author has tried to fathom philoso- 
phical backgrounds of social theories 
and changes during various periods of 
history of civilization. 

Discussing the trend of present-day 
tendencies of modern civilization, he 
points out that while Karl Marx’s philo- 
sophy has become the foundation of 
communism in Russia, one may claim 
that the philosophy of Nietzsche, 
Bergson, and Sorel are the* foundatiems 
of new revolutions with Fascist tenden- 
encies of the present era. He writes : 
“This neic revolution quoted Nietzsche^ 
Berffson, and as the earlier one had 
quoted Descartes^ Voltaire, and Rous- 
seau ; the articles of its faith were no 
longer *reason^ and *n(iture^, hut 

id (p, 89t) 

Nietzsche’s “will to power” and 
“super- man,” Sorel ’s supremacy of 
force, Bergson’s intuitionism, pragmat- 
ism, Ihc mysticism of action, and un- 
fpialificd voluntarism are the founda- 
tions of Fascism. While the leaders of 
French Bev'olution and even Communist 
RcAolution in Russia had “Reason, 
Liberty, and Universal Happiness” as 
their goal. Fascism demands Diseipliin?, 
Hierarchy, and Authority in their place. 
^^Whereas Bolshevisju prorlaiws the 
mass-man in the name of maehinenj, 
fascism insists that in the n^e ol the 
machine, demands, before everqthin^ 
else, *^the dominion of the elect^^ instead 
af ^^the dominion of the masses'^ ”. 
(!>. 405). 

What is the difference Ik tween 
I'^ascism and National Socialism ? 

Whereas Mussolini regards Will as 
the creative force whose mi.ysinn is to 
produce the new form or Gestalt of 
6 


the nation, Hitler looks upon Race as 
the creative principle which will restore 
a living form (Gestalt) to the German 
nation, now disintegrated by the pursuit 
of amorphous abstractions . . . . 
Rnscisin is based upon the primacy of 
Will; National Socialism, on the other 
hand, is founded upon the primacy of 
Blood . . .” (pp 408-409) 

In this connection, it is well to remem- 
ber that the Dictators of the type of 
Stalin, Mussolini, Hitler, Mustapha 
Kemal are not merely usurpers ; but 
they are accepted leaders of the respec- 
tive peoples, because their Wills repre- 
sent the hidden desire of the people and 
represent the Will of their epochs. 
The author tries to interpret that the 
new outlook in the present-day social 
order and feels that these changes and 
desires for changes are the outcome of 
the inner urge of the people, of the pre- 
sent era, for the guidance of society by 
men who can wield Power for some great 
idea and assume Iremendous responsi- 
bilily. This s]urit of the new era is not 
confiTicd in FiUropc ; but it has given ex- 
pressions through such great dreamers 
and leaders as Mustapha Kemal of 
Turkey who advocates that “the nation 
comes first — then Allah — ”, in the 
dream of Sri Aurobindo Ghosh of India 
who believes that “the elite of a race 
can imnose itself as a ruling class” and 
the New India must awaken its nation- 
alist force regardless of consideration as 
to the happiness of the masses (p. 422), 
of China who acknowledged “invincible 
iTiccpiality among human beings,” while 
j)rcaehiiig people’s nationalism, people’s 
sovereignty and people’s welfare. 

The autlior is u philosopher, he is 
apparently neither a liberal, nor a com- 
munist, nor a Fascist. He is not upset 
by llic new tendencies of the modern 
civilization hut philosophically recog- 
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nizes them. He recognizes that even in 
human folly there is the germ of human 
greatness : 

inan^s f^nat tvish-dreamSf the 
kinship hetween wisdom and folly re- 
mains alive; and the history of the 
attempt to realize these wish-dreams 
bears icitness to the greatness of our 
race. . 


Here is then the synthesis of the 
evolution of modern civilization, which 
is the product of human wisdom and 
human folly. Revolutions may be acts 
of folly in themselves ; but they are parts 
of human progress which is not finally 
determined by any definite form, but is 
in the state of flux and eternal change 
and transformation. 


VEDANTA IN U. S. A. 

Mrs. Donald Davidson 


Within the last fifty years, the philo- 
sophy of Vedanta has found an increas- 
ing number of friends and sympathizers 
in America. This growing popularity 
can be traced to a number of interesting 
sources^ some lying in the philosophy 
itself, and others in the conditions which 
prevailed here and made us ready to 
receive it. Though we see a far great «‘r 
emphasis laid on material things in the 
America of today than on the s])iritual. 
religion played an important jiart in the 
first colonization of this country. The 
earliest settlers came here in search of 
religious freedom, which had been 
denied them in Europe, and for which 
they were ready to leave their homes, 
friends, and relatives, preferring the 
dangers of a wilderness to restrictions in 
their worship. The small communities 
centered around Christian churches of 
various denominations and turned their 
attention towards definite spiritual 
aspirations and ethical standards of life. 
This period was marked by a religious 
culture capable of producing an Emer- 
son, Thoreau, Lincoln and Walt Whit- 
man. But America was a young and 
growing nation. When the natural 
resources ot the vast continent begun to 
be developed, a rush for wealth and 
success superseded the religious tenden- 


cies of the earlier days. The churches 
began to lose their meaning in the life 
of the people, and it became increasing- 
ly dirfieiilt to find a religion that would 
satisfy such a heterogeneous population. 
Then the rapid rise of industry so 
changed the social sfriieture of tin* 
country !hat il soon scaltered and dis- 
integrated the original Christian commu- 
nities. 

Another force was at work to driiw 
peo])]e away from the ehiirehes. With 
the aeeeptanec* of Darwin’s theory of 
evolution in plaei' of the Biblical story 
of Creation, the very foundations of the 
Christian ehurehes were undermined, 
and the Western world turned from reli- 
gion to science as a new approach to the 
solution of the riddles of the universe. 
As the ehurehes of those days were pecu- 
liarly narrow and dogmatic, demanding 
the aeeeptanee of their doctrines with- 
out question and rigorously excluding 
all dissenters, the first sbirm of doubt 
raised by science left thoughtful people 
of a religious temperament in search of 
a wider horizon. The study of compara- 
tive religion which followed, disclosed 
the good points in other faiths and philo- 
sophies ; but the Christian churches were 
hardly ready to admit the value of 
teachings other than their own. 
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Because our churches arc still working 
on this narrow basis of dogma and creed, 
they cannot satisfy the sincere Chris- 
tians and countless other seekers after 
Truth in the West. 

But the old religious impulse, though 
submerged for the time being, was ready 
for a new awakening- When Swami 
Vivekananda brought Vedanta to 
America, its appeal was instantaneous. 
His message about the freedom of the 
Soul and brotherhood of Man came as 
the perfect fulfilment of our Declaration 
of Iiu1ej)en(lence. The American tradi- 
tion could not accept what was narrow 
and limited. Besides, science had made 
them sceptical of a religion that could 
not satisfy their reason. In Vedanta 
was found a marvellous appreciation of 
the religions of the [last, coml)ined with 
a religious ideal agreeing with the most 
conijirehensive oiillook of modern limes, 
and a method so clear and definite that 
it j)roniises to tell us the real truth 
about the nature of the world, soul, and 
God. Moreover, in an age of science, 
it teaches the essential harmony of all 
religions and philosophies, all arts and 
sciences, as representing in reality but 
so many different approaches towards 
the rc{«!ization of the same Truth. As 
science is trying to find out a single 
principle by which to explain the various 
phinomeiia of the w’orld, the Western 
mind is prrjiarcd to accejjt a unifying 
principle behind all spiritual verities. 
Ihis prinei])lc, discovered in India 
thousands of years ago when the Upa- 
nishads proclaimed the unity ol GihI, is 
in perfect keeping with the ideal of 
modern advanced thinking. The study 
of comparative religion may lead the 
way to a superficial unity. But we are 
not surprised to find that a true synthe- 
sis can only be reached by those who 
follow the precepts laid down by the 
seers of old, who had turned their whole 
attention to the understanding of man’s 


inner nature, and thus attained the 
jiurity of heart necessary for the realiza- 
tion of the Absolute, where all diversity 
ceases. These factors and those about 
to be mentioned, constitute the ele- 
ments lying in the philosophy of 
Vedanta itself, which attract the sym- 
pathetic attention of the people in the 
West to an extraordinary degree. 

The aflirmation of the Divine nature 
of man which is given us in Vedanta, 
appeals to the deep religious cravings 
of every heart. The world has not 
only failed to satisfy our hopes and 
ambitions, but is apparently reducing us 
to slavery; slavery to the machine, to 
the power of wealth, and to fear of 
disease. Through the disillusionment 
of financial depression, unemployment, 
and the constant threat of war, the 
people arc losing faith in the value of 
transitory things. Thus there is nothing 
strange or fantastic in the teaching that 
this material world in itself is an illu- 
sion, which we find in Vedanta. The 
value of the human soul as permanent 
in an impermanent world, is certainly 
apj)rcciatcd in these times. When wc 
are told that each soul is potentially 
Divine, and that this Divinity can be 
realized by each and all of us, according 
to the disciplines best suited to our 
temperament, it gives us great assurance 
to face the problems of life with new 
hope and courage. 

The future of the work in America 
holds out possibilities more far-reaching 
than wc have over allowed ourselves to 
dream. The directi\css of appeal with 
which these teachings have entered into 
the hearts of men and women from all 
walks of life, is an indication of the 
sco])e of work before us. We are cele- 
brating the centenary of Sri Rama- 
krishna’s birth this year. Within one 
hundred years, his life and message 
have touched all parts of the earth, and 
groups are being formed everywhere by 
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devoted souls, 'whose sincerity and 
reverence is beyond question, for the 
study of his teachings. Christianity, 
three hundred years after the birth of 
Christ, became acceptable to the people 
only when Constantine made it a State 
Religion. Buddha’s religion spread far 
and wide with the help of Asoka’s im- 
perial power. Islam became the reli- 
gion of the peojile because during its 
propagation, the state and church vrere 
fused into one organization. Again, 
when these religions gained ascendancy, 
they found no contemporary religions 
which could approach them. Christian- 
ity superseded the paganism of Greece 
and Rome, and finally that of the north- 
ern peoples of Europe. Buddhism 
followed upon tlie degciieralion of 
Brahmin culture, and Islam s])rcad 
among the desert tribes. Nov.' the w'orld 
has become highly complex and critical, 
and all the great religions of the past 
are themselves under scrutiny. Only a 
great spiritual genius could find a hear- 
ing at such a time. The State under 
which Sri Ramakrishna lived, is indiffer- 
ent, if not positively hostile, to the cause 
of religion. That his teachings and 
message could spread under these un- 
toward circumstances and opposition 
shows their inner virility and power to 
satisfy the complexities of modern life. 

The philosophy of the Hindus, as it 
finds expression in Sri Ramakrishna and 
Swami Vivekananda, may not be accept- 
able in its present form to a large num- 
ber of people who arc still obsessed by 
the materia] pleasures of life. But this 
philosophy will certainly appeal to a 
powerful minority feeling the need of 
such teachings, and through whom it 
may ultimately percolate to all strata 
of society. In order to make this gra- 
dual assimilation of Vedanta possible 
in America, a number of centres were 
started by Swami Vivekananda’s devot- 
e<lfriends in this country, to form nuclei 


from which his message could spread. 
Just as Swami Vivekananda was receiv- 
ed with loving admiration and enthu- 
siasm in the ’00s, the younger Swamis, 
who have followed him to assist at the 
centres, are being welcomed today. It 
is impossible to describe the gratitude 
with which the people of America accept 
the sacrifice of these splendidly educated 
and finely trained spiritual ambassadors 
of India to this country, a sacrifice in 
which they have given up all the con- 
tacts of their youth for a strange and 
none too congenial environment. 

It may be interesting to give here 
some ideas of the v.’ork done at one of 
the Vedanta centres in this eouiitry. 

On Sunday mornings at eleven o’elock, 
tiifTc are general lectures on vital reli- 
gious and philosophieal subjects, ernn- 
bining tlic perspective of the Indian 
spiritual background with the prc/olenis 
of cvt-ryday life. Besides thesp Sunday 
lectures, there are two regular evening 
classes on Tuesdays and Fridays, and 
a special class on the Gospel of Sri 
Ramakrishna is held on Wednesdays. 

Each evening class centres around the 
study and exposition of a jiarticular 
book. IVe have had the privilege of 
hearing the Bhagavad-Ciita read to us, 
line for line, with the Swami’s thought- 
ful <*.\planations of its philosophieal 
sigiiifieance and his practical suggestions 
for the application of its wonderful 
tf-achings to our personal problems. At 
other times, I he Upanishads and Viveka- 
ehudamani lift us above the narrow 
limits of mundane things, to the lofty 
regions of spiritual revolution and ulti- 
mate Truth. Raja Yoga never fails 
attract not ordy those who are of a 
psychic temperament, but all serious 
students of ])sychology who find that it 
compares most favourably with modern 
research in this field. In both the con- 
clusions and the method of Raja Yoga, 
Pntanjali leads us to a clear understand- 
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ing of the value of Self-knowledge, a 
goal which never loses its charm. 

On Friday evenings, the Swami gives 
instruction in concentration and we prac- 
tise meditation under his direction. 
This meditation is of the greatest bene- 
fit and is having a profound effect upon 
our lives. In spite of the difficulty 
experienced in building up a meditation 
class in an environment where restless- 
ness is the rule, it is most genuinely 
appreciated by those who wish to find 
quiet, peace, and relaxation in the midst 
of the turmoil of this great city. For 
the men and women who are wearied 
by a too complex civilization and suffer 
from the stress and strain of constant 
competition, it is a welcome relief to 
have their attention directed within. 
Especially after a hard day’s work, 
where life is spent in the midst of trivia- 
lities, meditation is a great tonic. 
People of all faiths and creeds parti- 
cipate in these classes. The form of 
meditation which we ])ractisc with the 
Swami has such an irresistible appeal 
because we are asked not to meditate 
upon a cut and dried conception of God, 
but upon an ideal which transcends all 
human limitations and manifests itself 
in tlic mind of each individual according 
to his Um cI of evolution. 

Th<j class which the Swami holds on 
the (Tos))el of Sri Ramakrishna is perhaps 
the greatest contribution which he has 
made to the progress of our spiritual 
life. In spite of rigid rules, w’hich 
include the condition that the students 
must attend all the other classes and 
lectures, people are extremely eager to 
hear the Swami ’s interpretation of the 
Gospel, as nothing can equal the all- 
absorbing interest of spiritual realiza- 
tion as it is demonstrated in the actual 
life of a person. In this age, when the 
ideals of Christ and Buddha hr.ve almost 
become dreamy phenomena, it is such 

relief to find the same inspiration and 


authority in a great spiritual genius who 
lived in our own times, sharing all our 
griefs and joys. His teachings give us 
an intimate knowledge of how a man by 
his own efforts can become God. The 
fact that Sri Ramakrishna is the first 
Incarnation whose sayings were record- 
ed and who was photographed during 
his lifetime, puts a stamp of reality 
on his whole personality and makes 
him so close to us. That fresh impetus 
towards leading a spiritual life which is 
so sorely needed, can only come from 
such a direct and vivid example. Often 
it is said that renunciation and purity 
in their perfect state are not possible 
in this modern age. Thus, when people 
are more than ever prone to make a 
compromise with the ideal, here is found 
a man who lived in the most materialis- 
tic period of history, when science was 
most arrogant, who demonstrated by 
his own life that renunciation, purity 
and sclf-conlrol are possible even now; 
nay, that they are the absolute mini- 
mum which a man must follow for the 
realization of God. Sri Ramakrishna 
further demonstrated to us that spiri- 
tual laws arc the same for all ages and 
climes, and that if any religious aspir- 
ant violates them, he does so at the risk 
of his own realization. We are indebted 
to Sri Ramakrishna and his disciples, 
for showing us how our life may be 
blessed even in the midst of the confu- 
sion of our times, if we can raise our 
mind to the level of spiritual conscious- 
ness. Ilis utterances reveal how God 
can be made the most important part 
of our experience, guiding us through 
our endless difficulties. In the present 
unsettled condition of social life, when 
one cannot pin one’s faith on money, 
earthly things, or one’s immediate 
friends and relatives, God alone can be 
dcyiendcd upon and may be felt as near- 
est and dearest to us. And finally, Sri 
Ramakrishna assures us that after we 
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have realized God, the whole world will 
become our intimate family. 

The beneficial influence of the 
Ved&nta centres is being felt every day 
by different groups of people. The 
Swamis are invited to address students 
in the universities, and the congrega- 
tions of various churches from time to 
time. The progress of these centres, 
is most satisfying, especially as the 
growth has been steady and continuous, 
without resorting to any spectacular 
methods to attract attention. Occasion- 
ally one is startled to find the wife of 
an ex-President, or some one of inter- 
national reputation attending the classes. 
No distinction is made between high 
and low, rich or poor. Even coloured 
people come with great regularity. 
There is a real community of thought 


among the students, and their spirit 
of friendship finds expression in the 
dinners that are given in celebration 
of the Durga Pujft, the birthdays of 
Sri Ramakrishna, Swami Vivekananda, 
and Buddha, in course of each season. 

Iiispite of all the facilities for their 
work, the Swamis feel themselves terrib- 
ly lonely in this country of unbridled 
energy and competition. It is left to us 
to take away their loneliness, without 
cheap thrill, and to try to join them in 
that growing spiritual consciousness, 
whose boundary is not limited by any 
geographical barriers. We all feel our- 
selves becoming part of a great thought 
mo^'emcnt which in course of time must 
revolutionize the outlook of history, if 
humanity is to survive. 


HEGEL’S IDEA OF THE ABSOLUTE 

By Drupad S. Desai, M.A., LL.B. 


In Philosopliy the concept of the 
Absolute has been applied to two funda- 
mental problems : (1) The problem of 

absoluteness in human knowledge, and 
(2) The problem of the Absolute in 
metaphysics. For our present purposes 
we will keep ourselves confined to (2). 

In Metaphysics, the term ‘Absolute* 
is applied to the whole of Reality. 
Absolute Reality would mean the ulti- 
mate Reality, that Reality which would 
not require any extraneous facts or 
factors either for its existence or for 
its meaning — the Self-existent, the Self- 
sufficient Being, as it is called. 

This makes us appreciate better the 
distinction between the Metaphysical 
conception of the Absolute and the 
religious Idea of God. 

Hegel *s views on the problem of the 
nature of what is ultimately real may 


be succinctly summarized and brought 
together as under : 

1. Renlily h a System^ n Unify, 
What is more important to note about 
it is that it is a Unity of distinguished 
and related parts. 

Hegel derives this belief in the 
systematic character of the Real un- 
questionably from the nature of 
Thought. “To think**, said Sir W. 
Hamilton, “is to relate**. And this 
relating activity of thought, if carried 
on to its finish, must give us a system, 
such as Hegel affirms we already can 
recognize in the nature of Reality. 

Even in the material Cosmos, physical 
science testifies to this assumption of 
System, of Unity and reason. 

The system of Reality to whidh Hegel 
points us is Absolute and all-inclusive. 
Place must be found within it for the 
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spiritual interests of mankind. Mora- 
lity and Religion must be parts of 
Reality no less than Matter or Force. 

2. Reality is a ffraded System. In 
the system of Reality, as conceived by 
Hegel, we have seen that all parts are 
justified, for all are needed. But the 
more important thing to note is that 
all are not equally needed. There is a 
relation of superiority and inferiority 
between them. 

Primarily, this grading seems to imply 
that the earlier definitions of Reality 
vanish as false or inadequate, while the 
later ones — or, say, only the latest of 
all — hold the field as adequate to the 
facts. But it is not so. Those lower, 
inferior categories are real, and exist 
in their own sphere. They apply to a 
part of the Real. There may be a sec- 
tion of Reality within which they arc 
quite appropriate. Only we must keep 
this in mind that, according to Hegel, 
not the smallest fragment of Reality 
can be finally or fully explained except 
by the highest categories. This grad- 
ing, again, may be regarded as a sort 
of evolution, not in time, of course. 

Probably, Hegel regards Reality as a 
sequence of phases beeause in this way 
he seems better able to vindicate its 
unity. Reality remains uuunified when 
we affirm Many aspects in One Real. 
But, if we show how one aspect passes 
into another aspect, the Unity of Reality 
remains safe. 

3. Reality is a System of Opposites. 
In discovering this alleged law, Hegel 
thinks that he has put his finger upon 
the very pulse of Reality. Hegel takes 
contradiction to be the very movement 
of the Absolute. The latter contradicts 
itself by producing the hnitf, and the 
finite, urged by the burden of its own 
contradictions, ultimately returns in 
thought to the repose of the Absolute. 

We may think this a doubtful way of 
defending the idea of System or of 


gradation, but Hegel thinks it to be the 
most certain way. He thinks it gives 
him a livinf> universe in contrast to a 
universe of fossil forms. It is only 
sensuous thought, or subjective think- 
ing, he tells us, which confronts things 
with each other in hard isolation. 
Speculative thought sees the differences 
vanish in a higher synthesis as fast as 
they emerge. Everything is true in a 
sense, and everything is false from a 
higher point of view; and there is no 
possible way of reaching the higher 
truth except by the mediation of lower 
and falser beliefs. Truth is the result 
reached when we have been tossed from 
aspect to aspect until we are thrust 
into the very heart of things. 

The working out of the alleged prin- 
ciple of Contradiction in Hegel is quite 
peculiar. His attitude towards the 
logical test of Non-Contradiction is 
rather complex. He neither simply 
dciirs it, nor frankly admits it. What 
he really holds is that, when you dis- 
cover a Contradiction, you are forced 
to regard that in which it inheres as 
an inferior phase of reality, and that 
you have to pass on to the next higher 
phase where the contradiction in ques- 
tion disappears. Thus can we legiti- 
matize both the phases. 

•t. Reality is the xvork of Thought, 
The emphasis laid upon Thought as a 
guide to the nature of Reality is very 
modern. Hegel seems to have inheri- 
ted this assertion from Kant, in parti- 
cular. In Kant, however, it was 
burdened with a sceptical gloss. He 
held that the world of our Knowledge 
is a creation of Thought; yet he, at 
the same time, thought that it is the 
unreal construction of the thoughts of 
individual men, all working similarly, 
but none of them attaining truth. 
Hegel does away with this sceptical 
interpretation once and for all, and 
states that Reality is necessarily that 
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which thought produces, conceives, or 
apprehends. In this light is to be 
understood his famous maxim : ^^The 
Real is the Rational, and the Rational, 
the Real.*^ So far, we may be said to 
have analyzed Hegel’s doctrine of 
Reality. It now only remains for us to 
see the exact nature of the Unity con- 
stituting this Reality. In the light of 
the above analysis the task does not 
seem very difficult. In order to deter- 
mine the nature of the Unity here, the 
only relevant questions that need be 
asked are : Is it Identity ? Or, is it 
Harmony? The reply evidently is : 
Hegel’s Absolute is a Harmonious 
Whole. How this is so and in what 
sense, we shall try to show in what 
follows 

According to Hegel, the Absolute is 
conceived as a differentiated Unity. 
The individuals form the differentiation. 
Now, the Unity is for each of these 
individuals. But what about these 
individuals ? Are they also for the 
Unity ? 

Prima facie, it seems very probable 
that the individuals are for the Unity. 
But that is wrong. We regard the 
Unity as being for the individuals, 
because it is found to exist in each of 
the individuals. Here the word “in” 
cannot be taken in its ordinary sense of 
“inclusion”. We have next to see 
whether we can regard I he individuals 
as being for the Unity in the same 
sense. It is evident we cannot. The 
individuals arc for the Unity only inas- 
much as they are wvfmlvd in the Unity. 

Again, the Unity as being for each of 
the individuals is something different 

* In the analysis of Hegel’s doctrine of 
Reality above put forth and in most of our 
remarks that will follow hereafter we beg to 
point out that we have derived very material 
lasistance and guidance from Prof. R. 
Ifackintosh’s ‘*Hegel and liegc'Iianism” as 
reJl as from the admirable ^^Studies in Hegc- 
ian Cosmotogy” by Dr. J. E. MeTaggart. 


from each of them. The individuals, 
however, cannot be said to be different 
from the Unity in any way. Hence, 
they cannot be for the Unity. 

It may be urged here that the Unity, 
though different from each of the 
individuals, is not different from all the 
individuals taken together. Very well. 
But the question then would be : Is 
the Unity equivalent to a mere sum or 
aggregate of the individuals? Certain- 
ly not. The Unity, in other words, is 
equivalent to the individuals, not as 
their sum or aggregate, but as they 
really are. They exist in so far as they 
form parts of that Real Unity. So, the 
Unity us being identical with all the 
individuals together will mean an iden- 
tity of the contents of both. This 
w'cnild merely imply that the content of 
the Unity is what it is, identical with 
itself, not that the individuals are for 
the Unity. 

It is an idea only mistakenly cherish- 
ed by us that the Unity of the System 
will be greater if the individuals existed 
for that Unity. Of course, each indivi- 
dual is a Unity in one sense of the word. 
But the sense in which an individual 
is a unity and the sense in which a 
System is a Unity are totally distinct. 
The one — the Unity of the individual 
—gets all its differentiations from with- 
out, the other — the Unity of the System 
— has nothing outside it to which it can 
be related, so that it gets all its <liffcrcn- 
tiations from within, from the indivi- 
duals composing it. Thus there is an 
important difference in the very nature 
of the Unity constituting the two. Wc 
cannot, therefore, say that as the Unity 
is for the individuals, the individuals 
also must be for the Unity. Now, every 
Unity is connected with its multiplicity 
in two ways : either the multiplicity is 
simply inside the Unity which it differ- 
entiates, or, is simply c)utside that 
Unity. Merely outside the Unity the 
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multiplicity can never be. It is, there- 
fore, inside the Unity. But the word 
‘Mnside” here is ambiguous. It would 
be best to represent the whole case here 
in the words of Dr. McTaggart that “the 
Unity is a System of differentiations in 
the one case” — viz. in the case of the 
Unity of the whole, and a ^^Centre of 
differentiations” in the other — viz. in 
the case of the Unity of each individual. 
Both the Unities are real, no doubt, but 
they differ considerably and the differ- 
ence is quite important. Hegel’s Abso- 
lute, then, wc may say, has the first sort 
of Unity. The Unity, in other words, 
is a “Unity of System”, not a “Unity 
of Centre”.' 

'Phat is really the meaning of ^^aying 
lliat Hegel’s Absolute is a Ilarinonioiis 
AVholc. There is a type of harnu)ny in 
which one side is dependent on the 
otlier, a type of harmony v;hieh is hceiir- 

* This precludes us iisuu reunnlinj: the 
A1 jm)1uIc as neecssurily “Persoiiar’. 


ed by the determined side being always 
in conformity with the determining 
side. There is also another type of 
harmony in which neither side is depen- 
dent on the other, a harmony which is 
due to the fact that it is the essential 
nature of each to be in harmony with 
the other. The harmony, then, which 
is found to characterize the nature of 
Reality, the Absolute, it is obvious, 
must be of the latter type. The nature 
of the whole is not determined by the 
nature of the individuals, nor is the 
nature of the individuals determined by 
the nature of the Whole. The Whole 
and the individuals are in harmony not 
because of the action of the one on the 
other, but because it is the inherent 
nature of both to be in harmony. 
Finally, in this harmony beUvocn the 
Wliolc and the individuals, neither side 
is subordinate to the other, but the 
harmony is an immediate and ultimate 
fact. 


HIM iiAVK 1 FOLM) 

I3v .fonN MoiTiT. Jr. 

Him have I found, whom I liad so long sought, 
Hopelessly searching through earth’s unknown plaecs ; 
Him have I found, whose face outshines all faces, 
Stilling desire and overwhelming thought ! 

Shorn of His help, I wore forever cauglit 
In Maya’s toils; yet His sole love emVwaecs 
So much divinity that all her traces 
Are brushed away, her bondage sot at naught ! 

O Hamakrishna ! O ( oiiipassionate Lord, 

Now have I known Thee, whom 1 lacked so long ! 
Withhold no longer then Thy full reward. 

But grant Thy grace may every whore abound. 
That every seeker may hurst forth in song : 

Him have I found at last ! Him have I found ! 



ECONOMIC SNAPSHOTS 

Bv SiiJB Chandra Dutt, M.A., B.L. 


India’s Trade with Germany 

The position of India’s trade with 
Germany appears from the Report for 
the year 1934-35 of Mr. S. N. Gui)ta, 
I.C.S., the Government of India Trade 
Commissioner at Hamburg. 

It appears from that Re])ort that 
there has been a lieavy falling off in the 
volume of India’s imports into Ger- 
many. Both in the jjre-AVar and j)ost- 
War years India sold more to Ger- 
many than she bought from her. 
The opposite tendency ai)peared for 
the first time in October — December, 
1934, when India bought more from 
Germany than she sold to her. As a 
result of compensation trade between 
the two countries, in the quarter 
January to March, 1935, ihc trade 
between the two countries just balanc- 
ed. Raw jute is the only commodity 
with respect to which India enjoys a 
monopoly. As a result of compensa- 
tion trade between the two countries, 
large quantities of raw’ materials hither- 
to purchased from India are being pur- 
chased from other countries. Germany, 
we learn from the Report referred to, 
is now getting ‘cotton from Brazil, 
Peru, Egypt, Turkey, etc., skins chiefly 
from the Argentine, Brazil, South 
Africa, Turkey, Spain, Dutch and 
French India, Mexico, etc., oil seeds 
from European countries, the Argen- 
tine, and the French colonies and so 
on’. 

This tendency to get the raw mate- 
rials from other countries is, we are 
told, likely to last a decade. In case 
she gets accustomed to other sources 
of supply, India’s trade with her with 


respect to those commodities, it is 
feared, will never recover its former 
position. India’s export trade with 
Germany therefore appears to be in 
serious danger. 

The position of India’s trade with the 
northern European countries in general 
as pictured in that Report, does not 
also appear to be bright. The only 
commodity which shows substantial 
improvement is raw hides. Except in 
Sweden which registered an increase of 
‘JO per cent., the position of the jute 
trade w'as w’orse in the other countries. 
The trades in coir, and coir mamifae- 
turos, oil seeds, lac, rice, and cotton 
either fell off or remained stationary. 

Rayon Industry in Japan 

The production of Rayon yarn in 
Japan during October, 1935, was 
17,SK)t),000 lbs., an increase of 41S,000 
lbs. over that of September. 

In the first ten months of 1935 the 
production of Rayon was 1(I4,0.5><,4(M) 
lbs., an increase of 51,3I0,‘J09 lbs. over 
that in the same period of 1934. 

During the first half of 1930 several 
new factories are likely to be com- 
pleted. Hence, during the fir'^t three 
months of 1930 the Companies which 
are members of the Japanese Rayon 
Association will maintain their present 
curtailment of production by 20 p. c. 

.Tajian has an annual output of 
1(M),(M)0 tons of waste cotton, of which 
300, 0(H) lakhs arc exported to Ger- 
many. The Mitsini Company in Japan 
is contemplating starting a company 
with a capital of 10 m. yi-n (£ 500 , 000 ) 
for the manufacture of Rayon from 
waste cotton. Such a company would 
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produce 10 tons of Rayon per day. If 
new mills started later are sufficient to 
produce 80 tons per day, all the waste 
cotton produced in Japan would be 
consumed within the country. 

India’s Mining Industry 

At the annual dinner of the Mining 
and Geological Institute of India at 
Firpo’s Restaurant, Calcutta, Dr. Fox, 
tlic new President, referred to the need 
of conserving India’s resources with 
respect to coal, mica, and manganese. 
He also referred to the information that 
can be supplied and assistance rendered 
by the Geological Department to engi- 
neers and industries. 

Sir Frank Noyce, member for Indus- 
tries and Labour, also referred to the 
need of conservation of India’s coal 
resources. Referring to restriction 
schemes he said that such schemes 
whet the appetite for more and that 
ecnitinuancc of such selKiiics tends to 
create eonditinns which furnish argu- 
ments for more. 

Ineideiilally he referred to certain 
linpeiul features of tiu* industrial situa- 
li<»n in India. There has hem an in- 
crease in the (h ?nand for coal. There 
were more factories working in India 
in iU.'U than ever before. Indian cotttm 
mills, for a few years past, have em- 
]»hiyed more |)ersons every year and 
healrn ail previous records. Since the 
conti action of employment began in 
1!)*2U the jute mills showed a turn in 
the op.positc direction for tin* lirst tinu* 
in lU.TI., Mining showed an increase of 
11 p. e. in employment in that year. 
The Soft Cajke Cess Committee estab- 
lished new records as regards ecinsnmp- 
tioii of soft coke in each of the three 
years from 1082 to 1984. 

Cinema in Great Britain 
In 1984 there were 4,80.5 cinemas in 
Great Britain. The total amount spent 
by the British public on cinema that 


year was £41 million. This was 
obtained from the sale of 957 million 
tickets. In Britain as a whole each 
cinema catered on an average for 
10,000 persons. Seventy per cent of 
the cinemas scat a thousand persons or 
less. Apart from the ‘shorts’, 007 long 
films totalling a footage of 4,301,000 
were shown during the year. British 
fdms accounted for 29 per cent of the 
feet shown. Eacli British fdm was 
shown on an average 7,420 times and 
each foreign film on an average 0,900 
times. 

Economic Bihar 

The revenue per thousand of the 
population is Rs. 1,409 in Bihar and 
Orissa, as compared with Rs. 2,200 in 
Bengal, Rs, 4,1-74 in the Punjab and 
Rs. 0,000 in Bombay. The expenditure 
per thousand of the population in those 
])roviners respectively are: — Rs. 1,447, 
Rs. 2.2;U, Rs. 1.1S0. and Rs. 0.009. 
Agrieiillurally, Bihar is one of the rich- 
est provinces in India. ‘Over 00 per 
cent of Ihi* total coal ])rodu(*tion of 
British India, M) ]ier cent of the mica 
junduetif)!!. almost the entire produc- 
tMui of iron ore. and the entire produc- 
tion of eo])|H*r is from this province.’ 
Its sugar industry is second only to that 
of the Tnited Provinces. Its popula- 
tion is 8S million, exceeded only by 
those of Bengal, the United Provinces 
and Madras. In sjute of these all, 
Bihar is the j)o(UT>t ])rovii ee in India 
from the slamlpoint of her revenue 
and expenditure. From the figures 
given abo\e, the eeonomie position of 
Bengal l is-a-i'is Bombay and the Punjab 
may alsti he eoin]iared. 

Svi.T Manufacture in Bengal 

In the ytar 1981-85 four firms and 
six persons were granted tem])orary 
permits for the manufaelure of salt iu 
Bengal. 
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The Government of India has sanc- 
tioned a scheme for the starting of two 
ware houses, one at Contai in Midna- 
pore and the other at Cox’s Bazar in 
Chittagong. These arc meant for the 
storage of locally manufactured salt 
until its removal on payment or duty. 
The one at Contai was started towards 
the end of the year under review. 

During the year in question 1,40,05,801 
maunds of salt were imported into 
Bengal as compared with 1,23,28,020 
maunds in the previous year. This repre- 
sented an increase of 13.60 per cent of 
the total quantity imported, Calcutta 
received 03.U jut ct-iit and Chittagoiig 
O.SO per cent. PcTconlages for tlic 
previous year were 92. .*30 and 7.01 
respectively. In 1933-34, 108 vessels 

entered Calcutta with salt. The figure 
for 1934-85 was 104. 

Industrial Resi:arcii in Great Britain 

There are eighteen industrial research 
associations in threat Biitain ciigaged in 
researches in one or other of the follow- 
ing industries : Cotton, linen, iron and 
steel, cast iron, non-ferrous metals and 
electricity. Of tlnse, thirteen receive 
pecuniary assistance from the Govern- 
ment. The amount of assistance is 
decided in the following Avay : in case an 
association is able to raise £30,000 the 
Government renders an assistence of 
£12,000 per year. 

Researches in several industries have 
been found to be economically veil 
worth paying for. £.S0,(/00 spent on 
electrical research has l)rougl!t about 
economies worth ^ 1 ,000.(M)0 jht year. 
An improved ‘cujjola’ ev(»lvcd by Ihe 
Cast Iron Research Association has led 
to a saving of £200, (K)0 a year. Re- 
search in the iron and steel industry has 
led to a saving of £400,000 a year in the 
coke used for pig-iron production and 
approximately £1,500,000 in the produc- 
tion of finished steel. The dcvcloj)ment 


of ‘pedigree’ flax in Northern Ireland is 
said to have increased the earnings of 
growers by £60,000 in the season just 
ended. 

Japan’s Budget, 1936-87 
.Japan’s budget for 1986-37 provides 


for an expenditure of 2, 

272,000,000 yen 

distributed as follows 

Yen 

Imperial Household 

4,500,000 

Foreign 

31,000,000 

Home 

179,000,000 

Finance 

490,000,000 

War 

.508,000,000 

Navy 

551 ,000,000 

Ediiealion 

1 12,000,000 

.lustiee 

39,000,000 

Agriculturt 

90,000,000 

('omiiierie 

19.000,000 

Comniunic: litms 

196,000,000 

Over^uas 

19,000,(UM) 

Tolal 

if.ars.cMKi.odo 

T;.!* riv.ime is 

i-stiinalc(l at 


2.271,00().0<M) yen. 

The new hudget rej»i\S( r:ls an iricreasr 
of 79 million yen omi* the eurn-nt 
(1935-36) budget of 2,193,1.00,000 ye!», 
exclusive of fwf) supi>Iemc'iitiiry appro- 
priations. 

The new budget represents an increase 
lepresents an increase of 37 million 
yen over the current e.\|)eTuiiturc of 
1.022,700,000 yen. 

In 1935-36, the military expenditure 
is Mhl |?er eent of the total national 
cxj)enditure. In 1936-87, the percent- 
age will increase to 47. 

In 1922-23 .Tupaii’s military expendi 
ture was (K)4,<)00,000 yen and in 1932-33 
thK figure rose to 6-l8,00(),00() yen. In 
l»3(>-37, the figure will rise to the rt'conl 
iimount of 1,0.'59,0C)0,000 yen. 

(We arc indebted to the Sfntesnwfi 
for 7th .January, 1980, for the figur«’-i 
quoted here.) 



RAMAKRISHNA AND HIS MISTAKEN ADMIRERS 

By Sugata 

One hardly has occasion to meet towards religion and that some have 


such a motely crowd of men in one’s 
life time as those with whom Raina- 
krishna came in contact. Sonic among 
them were poles apart in temperament, 
education, and beliefs. Their ajipreeia- 
tions and estimates of him have natur- 
ally conformed a good deal to their 
particular bents, prepossessions, and 
capacities to understand an uncommon 
spiritual personality. But some very 
peculiar deductions about his religious 
attitude from one or two of his stray 
remarks unrelated to a thousaiid others, 
arc apt to bewilder those who can claim 
only a nodding actpiaintancc with his 
life and teachings. Few have had the 
necessary ojiporlunity and imagination 
to understand the meaning of his life 
as a whole and to grasp the versatility 
of liis character. But not a few have 
laid recourse to that short cut to an 
easy understanding by placing him on 
the bed of Proeustes and making him 
lit in .ith their accepted beliefs. Some 
lii.c claimed that he was a devotee of 
(hid with forms, others have believed 
that he was a worshijiper of God with- 
out form or qualities, still others have 
imagined tliat lie aeecjited the Mother- 
hood of God without form but with 
<iualilies. And, still more amazing, 
some have muddled further by declar- 
ing that Kaniakrishna gav« up llindu- 
isin with its idol-worship in his later life, 
as if to imply that Hinduism is idol- 
worship and offers nothing but idol- 
worship. 

‘As many doxies, so many paths’ 
preached Ramakrishna. Yet how is it 
that such diversities of opinion have 
come to exist regarding his attitude 


attempted to pin him down to a parti- 
cular belief } Ironically enough, the 
very thing against which he declaimed 
so much has been attributed to him. 

It is somewhat surprising, but yet, not 
altogether. The answer is partly to be 
found in the universal character of his 
teachings. The singularity and great- 
ness of Ramakrishna as a teacher 
lay in the fact that he always came 
down to the level of his hearers and 
tried to give them a lift from where 
they stood. He was always extremely 
scrupulous in respecting others’ feel- 
ings. He never sought to impose an 
alien belief on others, but encouraged 
them all in their particular faiths and 
practices. Not only had he premoni- 
tions regarding the kind of devotees 
who would come to him, but his pene- 
trating insight could always unravel 
their peculiar bents and respective 
spiritual needs. He had numerous such 
visions.^ In the presence of such 
devotees he would behave as one of 
their nature. To him religions were 
only languages, and one must speak to 
a man in his own language. Swami 
Vivekanaiula, the great disciple of 
Ramakrishna. than whom none can 
belter understand his master, once 
remarked to Sister Nivedita, when the 
thought had struck her that religions 
were merely languages, that Rama- 
krishna “was the only man who had 
the courage to say that we must speak 

' See PrahuddhA Ilhtiraffl, January, lOK, 
Spiritual experiences of Sri Ramakrishna (in 
his own words). 
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to all men in their own languages”.^ 
Moreover Ramakrishna himself says, 
“I am a believer in forms with those 
who believe in God with forms, while 
with those who accept God without form 
I am a believer in the formless.”® 

The different aspects which Rama- 
krishna used to wear in the presence 
of different types of devotees were not 
the result of a conscious effort. He was, 
as it were, like a spotless mirror which 
automatically reflected the ideal of the 
person who confronted him for the time 
being, however little that ideal might 
have been realized by the person in 
question. Not only that. Even the 
slightest suggestion, be it a person, 
place, picture or a mere pronouncement, 
would often lift him up to the appro- 
priate spiritual planes which those 
things recalled. Thus one day at the 
sight of Kedar Chatterji, one of Rama- 
krishna ’s devotees, who had taken up 
in his spiritual practices the loving 
attitude of the Gopis (the milkmaids 
of Vrindavan), Ramakrishna became 
overwhelmed Avith the feelings of Radha 
(consort of Krishna) and began to sing 
addressing Kedar as in a play.^ The 
presence of Rakhal (later Swami 
Brahmanaiida) would often arouse in 
him feelings of Yashoda (mother of 
Krishna).® Similarly one day just 
before Gopal’s mother, an aged lady 
disciple, who worshipped child Krishna 
as her chosen deity, came into his room, 
Ramakrishna without even becoming 
aware of her imminent presence sud- 
denly became possessed with the feel- 
ings of child Krishna. Under the stress 
of that deep emotion his whole body 
became transfigured into an exact copy 

^ The Master As I saw Him by Sister 
Nivedita, 2nd Ed., p. 171. 

* Gospel of Ramakrishna. (in Bengali), 
part III, 8, 2. 

* Gospel, part IV, 1, 4. 

* Ihid 1, 8. 


of the metal image of child Krishna, 
that is commonly met with in a Hindu 
home or temple.® A few moments later 
the lady came in. Sometimes he would 
be prey to an overpowering emotion 
of love and intense yearning for Krishna 
at the sight of the Jumna. ^ A cross- 
legged European leaning against a tree 
would remind him of Krishna, and a 
picture of Madonna with child Christ 
in her arms would plunge his being into 
a deep trance.® Even particular days 
associated with the worship of parti- 
cular deities and the celebration of 
particular festivals would throw him 
into pertinent moods. 

The instances cited above will siifTice 
to show that Ramakrishna had an 
exceptionally rich and flexible personal- 
ity which was aroused by every conceiv- 
able situation capable of summoning up 
religious emotions and was thrown into 
a variety of moods according to the 
circumstances. It is nothing to be 
wondered at, therefore, if Ramakrishna 
would sometimes reflect different concep- 
tions of the Divine in the presence of 
different types of devotees and say that 
the fourteen span Kali would dissolve 
herself into the formless God when he 
visited the Brahmos or that he felt no 
inclination to salute or even to visit 
Hindu gods when he practised Islam. 
Hasty generalizations on insufficient 
data often land oneself in error. And 
in the case of a personality like Rama- 
krishna’s to jump from a statement or 
two of the above nature to a definite 
conclusion that he disdained the wor- 
ship of God with forms is to court inevit- 
able blunder. If he had really given 
up the fourteen span Kali he would 
not have made Naren (Vivekananda) 
accept her. Moreover, he had more 

‘ Ramakrishna Lildprasanga, Guru-bhava 
part II, ch. 7. 

^Gospel, part IH, 8, 2. 

* Lildprasanga, Sddhaka-bhAva 11, ch. 21. 
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than once told Keshab that the Brah- 
man (the unqualified Absolute) and 
Sakti (the Primal Energy) are one and 
that God is both with and without 
forms and much more else beyond.® 
And Ramukrishna claims that Keshab 
accepted his remarks.^® Though he 
advised some of his listeners to accept 
as much as they could digest he also 
warned them against the tendency to 
dogmatize on the finality of the 
Divine." ‘‘No one should say about 
God that He is this,”*“ said he. The 
fact that Ramukrishna suited his teach- 
ings to the demands of changing occa- 
sions made it easy for those who occa- 
sionally saw him to misunderstand him. 
Rut if one took pains to watch him 
closely on a number of occasions 
and under different circumstances, one 
would have realized that Ramakrishna 
was much more than the preacher of 
ii particular “ism”. It is a common 
knowledge with the students of Rama- 
krishna’s life that men of divergent 
))clicf.s imagined that he was a man 
after their own jiatterns." Gangamayi, 
a woman worshipper of Radha, whom 
Ramakrishna met in Vrindaban in the 
course of his travels to holy places, 
looked upon the hitter as an iiicarna- 
tinn of Hudha." Gopal’s mother look- 
ed upoii him as her chosen deity.*’ 
Considering how even some among 
those wdu) saw him during a fairly long 
time came to believe that Rama- 
krishna laid s])ceial emphasis on parti- 
cular ideals and paths it is easy to 
understand how those who sa^v him only 
a few times have been misled into 

’ Goapd I, 6, 2 ; 2, 4. Lilaprasanfia, Divya- 
bhava, eh. I. 

*" Gospel 1, 6 , 2. 

’* Lildprasanga, Divya-bhdva, ch. 1. 

Ibid. 

Lildprasanga, Guru-bh&va part II, 
ch. 0. 

‘*/bid, ch. 8. 

** Ibid, ch. 7. 


partial generalizations, contrary to the 
essence of Ramakrishna’s message. Such 
pitfalls might, however, have been 
easily avoided by a little more open- 
minded and keener observation. Indeed 
Keshab and a few of his closer associates 
who had opportunity to see Ramakrishna 
on a number of octrasions came to appre- 
ciate the versatility of his character. 
Pratap Chandra Muzumdar, the most 
brilliant of Keshab’s associates and the 
latter’s right-handed man, neatly sum- 
med up the varied aspects of Rama- 
krishna’s personality in an illuminating 
article contributed to the Theistic 
Quarterly Review. lie wrote ; “What is 
his religion? It is orthodox Hinduism, 
but Hinduism of a strange type. Rama- 
krishna Paramahamsa (for that is the 
name of the saint) is the worshipper of 
no particular Hindu God. He is not a 
Shivitc, he is not a Shakta, he is not a 
Vaishnavu, he is not a Vedantist. Yet 
he is all these. He worships Shiva, he 
worships Kali, he worships Rama, he 
worships Krishna, and is a confirmed 
advocate of Vedantic doctrines . . . He 
is an idol a lor, ye I is a faithful and most 
devoted meditator of the perfections of 
the one formless, inlinile Deity whom 
he terms Akhauda Sachchidananda 
(Indivisible Existence Knowledge Bliss). 
To him each of these deities is a force, 
an incarnated principle tending to reveal 
the supreme relation of the soul to that 
eternal and formless Being who is un- 
changeable in His blessedness and light 

of wisdom These incarnations, 

he says, are but the forces (Shakti) and 
dispensations (Lila) of the eternally wise 
and blessed Akhanda Sachchidananda 
who can never be changed or formulated, 
who is one endless and everlasting ocean 
of light, truth and joy-”*® 

It is needless to point out that the 
suggestion that Ramakrishna gave up a 

Theistic Quarterly Review, October, 1879. 
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particular faith for another is as prepos- 
terous as it is ridiculous. The man who 
successfully practised the major reli- 
gions, trod the various paths and bye- 
paths of mystic realization and attested 
to the truth of all, need subscribe to no 
particular faith. The limitc<l horizon of 
a circumscribed faith is too narrow to 
encage such a spirit. It is too naive to 
tie a man who had reached the acme of 
Advaitic realization to a faith in the 
formless Personal God or any other con- 
ception of God which are grossly aiithro- 
morphic parodies of the Reality from the 
transcendental standpoint. He is too 
big for any partisan labelling. 

If he stoops on occasions to the differ- 
ent levels of his hearers to hearten them 
in their spiritual endeavours it is because 
he sees that all streams, after all, wend 
their way to the same ocean. Differ- 
ences among faiths and varying concep- 
tions of the Divine are real, irreconcil- 


able contradictions to persons with 
whom religion is merely a showy 
Japanese vase in their intellectual 
drawing-room. Expression of a parti- 
cular opinion is a dogma which neces- 
sarily shuts out all others. Specially 
in a case like Ramakrishna’s misconcep- 
tions easily arise from piecemeal views. 

Rightly has Swami Vivekananda, his 
illustrious disciple, said : “One of his 
own utterances is thtit those who have 
seen the chameleon only once, know 
only one colour of the animal, but 
thoHC who have lived under the tree, 
know all the colours that it puts on. 
For this reason, no utterance of Sri 
Ramakrishna can be accepted as 
authentic, unless it is verified by those 
who constantly lived with him and 
whom he brought up to fulfil his life’s 
mission.”'' 

'• See Prabuddha Bhumta, February, 1936 . 


THE CASTE SYSTEM IN INDIA 

By Swami Vividishananoa 


The caste system in India is one of 
the most complicated institutions and 
is, in one way, synonimous with the 
whole Hindu social organization. In 
order to understand the meaning, pur- 
pose, and working of this institution, one 
has to be familiar with the history, the 
cultural traditions, and the ideals of the 
Hindu race. 

The Hindus belong to that slock of 
the Aryan family, called the Tndo- 
Aryans, who must have left their ori- 
ginal home in Central Asia and migrated 
to India in pre-historic times. As such, 
they have a kinship of blood with the 
different European nations, although 
their skins have received a dark coat of 


brown by living under the tropical sun 
for thousands of years. 

The system of castes must have ori- 
ginated at that distant <latc of the early 
settlement of the Indo-Aryans in India. 
It eamc into being as a necessity. In 
the beginning it was simple. But later 
on, on account of the j)eculiar environ- 
mental conditions, it became complex, 
as happens with every iiistilutiuii in 
every country. 

From the evidence at our disposal, 
we think that this caste system was 
occupational in its origin. It was a case 

of division of labour. 

When the Indo-Aryans first settled in 
India, they found themselves confronted 
with many problems. They came to a 
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new country with new climatic, social 
and political conditions. Naturally, 
while adjusting themselves, they had 
to reorganize their life in many ways. 
The caste system was one of such 
efforts. 

In the first place, realizing the 
necessity for a better and more 
efficient working of their social organi- 
zation, they divided themselves into 
(Masses and followed occupations, ac- 
cording to individual inclinations and 
(|ualifications. Secondly, the question 
of their relationship with the original 
ijihabitants-- the uncivilized and half- 
civilized races whom they conquered, 
wj'ts equally important. As they had 
to live with them from day to day in 
the same land, they could not altogether 
ignore them. So they thought that the 
best humane method of dealing with 
them would be to assimilate them cau- 
tiously and intelligently by education. 

this way, the original inhabitants 
also, according to their cultural status 
and natural tendencies, found their 
rightful place in the social organization. 
Of course, this process of assimilation 
Inid to l)(‘ a very slow and gradual one. 

'riiis is, in brief, the genesis of the 
ca^lc sysiem. It was something like a 
ginnning r^f the entire population of 
India into several classes with duties 
and responsibilities allotted to each, 
'riic main divisions of this system were 
the Brahmins, the Kshatriyas, the 
Vaisyas and the Sudras, corresponding 
respectively to the priest class, the royal 
J«nd military class, the agriciilliirist 
and merchant class, and the working 
class of modern times. 

The Sanskrit word for “caste” is 
“Varna” which means “colour”. If 
the word “colour” is taken literally, the 
cast(*. system would then be a division 
the people according to the com- 
plexion of their ‘ skin. In support of 
t-lfis theory, we find passages in the 


ancient books which describe the Brah- 
mins — the first caste as white, the 
Kshatriyas — the second caste as red, the 
Vaisyas- — the third caste as yellow, 
and the Sudras— the fourth caste as 
black. Thus the four divisions, accord- 
ing to this interpretation, would cover 
and represent the four main races of the 
world — the Aryans, the American 
Indian, the Mongolians, and the 
Negroes. To my understanding, this 
interpret is too far-fetched and 
goes against facts. As we do not notice 
much difference of complexion amongst 
the members of the different castes in 
India, “colour” must be taken symboli- 
cally to represent tlie nature of their 
occupation. 

The white colour of the Brahmins 
refers to the purity of their occupation, 
the red colour of the Kshatriyas to the 
bloody nature of their profession as 
soldiers, the yellow colour of the 
Vaisyas to the colour of gold or of the 
ripe corn they dealt in, and the black 
colour of the Sudras to the menial nature 
of their work. 

The members of the first caste, were 
the sj)iritiial leaders, and they devoted 
themselves to the study and teaching of 
the different branches of science and 
philosophy and to the performanc.** of 
the religious rites of ihv people. The 
second caste supplied the rulers and 
warriors who maintained peace and 
order and protected the country from 
foreign aggression. The trades, indus- 
tries and agriculture were managed by 
the third caste. The fourth caste 
alleiided to the service of the people. 

In course of time, these four main 
divisions of castes gave rise to many 
more subdivisions, and they were former 
on the same principle of the distribu- 
tion of work in accordance with the 
individuals’ natural tendencies and 
qualifications. In this way, to every 
person were given his place, rank and 
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remuneration, avoiding unnecessary 
competition. 

We must note here a fact which is 
very significant. Like the ancient 
Jewish community, which made God 
their sovereign and religion their law, 
the Hindu society was built upon spiri- 
tual foundations. Every effort of every 
unit of the body-politic must be directed 
in such a way that it might lead, in 
the long run, to spiritual illumination 
and freedom. That was the dictum of 
the ancient law-givers and leaders. In 
the hierarchy of castes, although every 
caste was important in its own place, 
the Brahmins commanded the greatest 
respect because they were the custo- 
dians and teachers of spiritual wisdom. 
Greater was, therefore, their responsibi- 
lity. Theirs was to be a life of continual 
consecration, sacrifice, and service. 
They had to excel in truthfulness and 
justice, purity and austerity, self- 
restraint and self-denial, love and 
service, intuition and knowledge of God. 
The other three castes imitated the 
examples of the Brahmins. 

Tn the beginning, the castes were 
elastic and interchangeable. The social 
distinctions were not rigid and strictly 
binding. Nor were the occupations and 
professions hereditary. We have ample 
evidence and shall quote an eminent 
Hindu scholar for our support on this 
matter. He writes ; 

“We read in the Vedas and other 
ancient writers of the Hindus that the 
Brahmins could intermarry with the 
Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, and Sudras. 
They could also become warriors if they 
were so qualified ; while the Kshatriyas 
often became the teachers of the Brah- 
mins ; in fact, most of the philosophical 
and spiritual ideals which we have to- 
day were first given by the Kshatriyas, 
and not by the Brahmins. The members 
of these classes mixed freely, and when- 
ever any one had the qualifications of 


a Brahmin or a Kshatriya he was called 
Brahmin or Kshatriya. There were 
many Kshatriyas who were afterwards 
called Brahmins on account of their 
spiritual wisdom and greatness. You 
will notice that almost all the incarna- 
tions of Divinity in India were Ksha- 
triyas, and very few were Brahmins.” 

With the process of time, this institu- 
tion of castes lost its flexible character 
and became hereditary and set. Instead 
of being a means of all-round growth 
and self-expression for the members, it 
became a machinery for self-aggrandize- 
ment in the hands of the leaders. 
Qualifications and natural tendencies 
were lost sight of. Birth alone becanu^ 
a passport to rights and advantages. 
Reform was badly needed. 

Tn all Fairness, it must be said that 
those ancient thinkers and leaders who 
started this idea of making the castes 
hereditary, were well-meaning. They 
knew the laws of heredity and wanted 
to develop the best qualities througli 
hereditary transmission and perfect the 
different lines of work. It a family 
follows a particular trade from genera- 
tion to generation, it cannot but acquir** 
an exceptional proliciency along that 
line. That was what they also wanted 
For a long time the castes became sonu - 
thing like hereditary trade guilds and 
did incalculable good to the people. 
But later on when this question of 
“high and low”, of rights and privi- 
leges, came to the forefront, it defeated 
its original purpose. 

During the sixth century BJ- 
Buddha, the Enlightened One and the 
great reformer, came and set the Hindu 
society in order. He dealt a <iealh- 
blow to the priestly power and levelled 
all artificial and unnecessary distinc- 
tions of castes. He would not rccogni/A: 
a Brahmin because he was born as such- 
lie alone could be called a BTahini« 
who would possess the moral and spiri' 
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tual qualities of a Brahmin. During 
Buddhistic supremacy, which covered a 
period of about a thousand years, the 
i*aste system assumed and functioned in 
its ancient simple form, and the people 
of the different classes enjoyed social 
and political freedom. 

About six hundred A.D. Buddhism 
declined bringing in its train corruption, 
necessitating a reorganization of the 
ppoj)Ir. The Hindu orthodoxy got coii- 
ti-ol of affairs and reinstated the old, 
licrcditary system of castes with its 
eonservative rigour. Berhaps that was 
the best tiling ilicy could do under the 
circumstances. 

I’his conservatism was at once the 
slrciigth as well as the weakness of the 
liitidu society. It saved it from total 
tlisinlegralion and preserved the Aryan 
blood and literature from the destruc- 
Mve forces of the successive invaders 
like the Greeks, Scythians, Tartars, 
Mohammedans, a?ul others. It created 
certain impregnable social barriers which 
tlie invading borius could not break 
through. 

But this conservatism, again, weak- 
ciK'd apfireeiably its physical vitality. 
Through indiserelion, the social leaders 
billow (M a policy of extreme s^'clusion 
and isoialiun, cMouiinunieuling those 
of He ir Mwn brothers who would asso- 
ciate closely with the foreigners, in that 
way losing a huge number from their 
own fold. The subsequent history of 
the Hindu social organization and its 
system of castes is practically a repeti- 
tion of the same story w’ith occasional 
attenijits at reformation. 


The Hindu society with its castes is 
at present passing through a period of 
transition. Interested parties will per- 
haps point out “untoiiehability” and 
many other real or imaginary imperfec- 
tions it has. We confess ^‘untouch- 
ability” is a great blot, and no sensible 
Hindu would be proud of it. As the 
untouchables represent remnants of 
some of the most uncivilized alxiriginal 
races of India and are cxlreiiiely un- 
sanitary in their habits, they could not 
be taken in without detriment and 
harm to the society. They had to be 
segregated, and eertaijily segregation is 
better and more humane than exter- 
mination that has been practised in 
other parts of the world. 

The Hindu society has iU imperfec- 
tions, and for that matter every institu- 
tion has its imperfections. Rut wc 
must not foigct that the Tlir.du society 
is very very old. It served its purpose 
in siniiig the nation from ruin many 
times in the past. It is undergoing the 
necessary process of puriliealion and 
will rise equal to the occasion, and 
bring haiijiiness and freedom to the 
pcfiple. 

Impartial obser\(*rs wiil laimit that 
the s:mn* intoleraner, UfW of power, 
seliisiinoss, jealousy, and lieei.se in the 
name of freedom are reigning su])reme 
ail over Ihe world. In India as every- 
where else the remedy lies in intelligent 
reformaiion through cdueation. This 
reformation must eoinc from within and 
must not be imposed from outside. It 
should be slow and gradmal evolution 
and not revolution. 



KARMA AND ITS FRUIT 

By Brij Lal Shakma 


It is generally kiujwn that every 
action is followed by its fruit. It is 
forgotten that every action is also 
accompnnivd by its fruit. 

The consequences of human actions 
are worked out in two different worlds, 
the objcclive and Ihe subjective, in the 
sphere of time, space, Jind causal ion, and 
in the internal region of thoughl, feel- 
ing, and will. In the first ease, the doer 
becomes recipient of social reactions to 
his action ; in the hitler case, the change 
is registered in his ])ersonality. An act 
to be moral must have an external re- 
sult and an internal intent — external 
result, because moral it y has a nicaniiig 
only in a crowd, in a system of human 
relationships, where multifold needs 
have to be acimilled and reconciled ; 
internal intent, because without it the 
act would be indistinguishable from 
natural action, responsibility being im- 
possible without freedom. 

In the. objc(?tive W’orld the consequ- 
ences are siiceessiNC. They follow the 
deed, which must take time to unfold. 
Society is a eojiiplex network of rights 
and duties, and any interference with 
it, at any point, must pulsate through 
its entire structure, slowly but unavoid- 
ably, down the length of time. When 
a man plays ducks and drakes with 
public money, he is selfish and uncharit- 
able, his actions bear fruit in others* 
life through many months and years. 
Men and women suffer at his hands. 
Some of the consequences may not be 
exhausted even in hundreds and 
thousands of years. A major part of 
OUT difficulties today, throughout the 
world, political, economic, religious, 
social or moral, has been bequeathed 


to us by past generations. Since 
society is organic and wc are members 
of one another, the sins of fathers are 
visited on the heads of their children, 
and posterity will reap the harvest of 
the dragon’s teeth, which wc are sowing 
today, as surely as wc arc being con- 
vulsed by the evil actions of our 
ancestors. 

In the subjective world things are 
quite different. There consequences arc 
not successive but immediate. The re- 
sult does not follow the deed but accom- 
panies it. Cause and effect arc co-exist - 
cnt. We are what wc behold. The 
very appearance of u good idea, motive, 
or feeling is its own reward, the very 
appearance of an evil one its ow^n curse. 
The mind does not merely eontcmplale. 
it does what it contemplates, since eon 
tcmplatioii is doing. The thinker i*^ 
the actor because he is thinking, whieli 
is an act. To entertain an idea is sub- 
jectively to live up to it that veiy 
moment. There is no waiting here, thi* 
reward or punishment is immediah. 
We become what we think and feel. 

Certain qualifications arc necessary. 
Every idea, feeling or urge that appears 
in the mind is closely related to the 
past history of the mind. While, 
therefore, its appearance immediately 
colours the mind, this appearance itself 
is a result of the constitution of the 
mind. Just as the actions of past 
generations make present-day society 
what it is, even so our own mind 
largely is what we have put into it in 
the past. Considered thus the idea 
which modifies the mind is successive. 
Similarly objective consequences are not 
wholly successive. Directly a gootl or 
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evil deed is done by an individual, the 
society is affected inasmuch as the 
individual is a part of society. A noble 
heart immediately, to the extent of 
himself, ennobles society. 

Subjective consequences of an act 
may be successive in another way. 
Regret, remorse, sorrow (or their 
opposite as the case may be) may 
follow an action. As reflection plays 
over what has been done, as its pro- 
bable effects arc pictured and its 
ramifleations traced from their source 
to their end, the mind may become a 
theatre of a swiftly-moving pageant of 
complex mental states, each with its 
own idea, emotion and attitude. All 
these arc consr<iucnees of the action 
done. There is, h«)wever, a difference. 
These consequences arc thr«)wn into 
sharp relief by thought, which does so 
by objectifying tlicm. But for the 
intervention of reason, they would not 
be successive. Wc perceive them as if 
they were actually taking place in the 
external world. The subsequent emer- 
gence of reason and its inquiry are 
intelligible only if we understand that 
at the time of the performance of the 
action reason was not consulted. The 
deed was unsupported by our thought 
and will and was impulsive, for if before 
it was done its results had been fore- 
cast, it may not have been done. 

In an impulse only a part of the 
mind is expressed, a part which has 
for a moment invaded the rest of the 
mind in its blind search of satisfaction. 
When satisfaction is obtained, the im- 
pulse loses its force and the suppressed 
parts recover their activity, thus pro- 
ducing a contrast between what has 
been done and what should have been 
done. The mind is being judged by 
itself. Although even here the impulse 
ftnd its realization only express the 
character of the mind, the mind as at 
this moment it is, and therefore in a 


sense co-existent with it, they are, 
strictly speaking, successive. 

Wc thus discover a principle which 
may be stated as follows : Subjective 
consequences of a moral act are im- 
mediate when it is, before its perform- 
ance, supported by reason, successive 
when it is, after it is performed, 
criticized by it. 

All this has an important bearing on 
the theory of Karma. Spiritual life 
may not be a life of complete reason, 
but it is certainly not a life without it. 
Karma would have us come again and 
again into the world to reap the harvest 
of our past actions on the analogy of 
the theory of cause and effect which 
rule the universe. But man is not 
simply a conglomeration of causes and 
effects, antecedents and consequences, 
although there arc aspects of him to 
which they are relevant. The real re- 
ward and punishment are immediate. 
What is successive is merely their inter- 
pretation in terms of objective factors, 
namely, social relations. When, in defi- 
ance of reason, scorning consequences, 
I deliberately do something whose 
results arc sure to be reprehensible, I 
have that very moment put the light 
out in my soul. The subsequent punish- 
ment. however severe and exacting, can- 
not make that darkness any more dark- 
er. The punishment itself is physical 
and, imposed as it is from without, is 
nothing as compared with the self- 
imposed punishment of mental night. It 
is an attempt at self-extinction, a 
betrayal of our inmost nature. 

The same thing may be expressed in 
another manner. Every moral act has 
personal and social consequences. Per- 
sonal consequences are immediate, social 
consequences successive. Rebirth is 
meaningless to the first, for the results 
have been enjoyed, and is equally 
meaningless for the second, since they 
are social. The distinction must not be 
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overemphasized, for the individual is 
one with society. In the consciousness 
of immediate subjective results the in- 
dividual is conscious of himself as the 
very life and soul of society or of his 
attempt to extinguish it. The indivi- 


dual in us cannot experience the social 
consequences after our death, but the 
universal in us, which objectively is 
crystallized in social institutions and 
creative forces and subjectively in our 
gregarious instinct, continues to. 


ATMABODHA 


By SWAMl SinnilATMANANDA 






II II 


Like tastes, colours, etc. which are attributed to water 
( due to its contact with various things, but which in fact is tasteless and 
colourless ) caste, name, stage of life, etc. 

due to various limiting adjuncts only the Self 

superimposed. 

11. As different tastes, colours, etc arc attributed to 
water ( due to its contact with various things, hut which in 
fact is tasteless, colourless, etc. ), similarly, «luc to limiting 
adjuncts alone, caste, name, order of life etc. arc superimposed 
on the Self (which is none of these in reality). 


The Atman according to VedAnla-texls is beyond name and form, and beyond all 
distinctions like Brahinana and Kshatriya or Brahmaeharin, householder, recluse, and 
Sannyasin. The ideas, I am so-and-so, 1 am a Brahmaiia or a Kshatriya, I am n 
Brahmarhari etc., therefore, are due to the fact that on the Self, due to its identification 
with the body, are superimposed these conditions — name, caste, stage of life, etc. which in 
fact are attributes of the body and not of the Atman. 


II II 

Evolved out of the fivefold compounded rudimentary 
elements generated by Karma the physical body 

happiness and misery the abode of enjoyment ^3^ is said to be. 

12. The physical body evolved out of the compounded 
rudimentary elements and generated by (past) Karma, is said 
to be the abode of experience of happiness and misery. 

The five rudimentary elements arc the sky, air, fire, water, and earth. These get 
compounded in a fivefold manner and produce the live gross elements. The process is 
as follows : Each of the subtle elcmeiiLs is divided into two parts. One of the two halves 
is further divided into four parts. Then each gross element is formed by the combination 
of one-half of itself with one-eighth of each of the other four elements in the subtle 
condition. In other words gross sky is formed as follows: subtle sky 1/2+1/ 8 of the 
other four elements. Similarly are the other gross elements produced. Out of the gross 
elements this universe of diverse forms is produced. 
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ConsisUiif; of the five PrSiias, mind* intellect 
and the ten senses WW the subtle body which has arisen out of 

the uncompounded elementSi i. e* from the five subtle elements is the 

instrument of enjoyment. 

18 , The subtle body consisting of the five Pranas’, mind*, 
intellect* and the ten senses, and which is produced out of the 
five rudimentary elements, is the instrument of enjoyment, 

' The five PrAnas— They are Prana, Apana, Vyaiia, IJdana and Samana. These 
five Pranas or vital forces have different functions in the body. Prana is that vital force 
which moves upward ; Apana moves downward ; Vyana moves in all directions and 
pervades the entire body; Udaiia helps the passing of the soul out of the body and 
Samana is the vital force which a.ssiiiiilates food and drink. 

Mind is that modification of the internal organ (Antalikarana) which considers 
the pros and cons of a subject. 

Intellect It is that modification of the inlernul organ which determines. 

«T?vflqTf«re®!i^ i 

It II 

Beginningless, indescribable ignorance is 

culled the causal adjunct ( of the Sell ) different from these 

three limiting adjuncts the Atman 'itsuir?:f| ( Om- ' should know. 

14. Ignorance ( -Vvidya ) wliich is bcginninglcss and inde- 
scribable' is tlic ciiusal adjuticl- .'of the S(df). One shuidd know 
the Self us diffenml from tiie three limiting adjmuds. 

' Indescribable— Ivnurntuv taiiiiul be dcsi ribotl cillu r as real or unreal. We cannot 
s:iy it h real for it disappears tm the awnkt'uing »»f knowledge. Nor can say it is 
uiii'cal lor wc c^pcricncc it and wilho.il il llwiv would nol be any dealing with the world. 
ThtM'cfoiT it is indescribable (.Vnirvachaniya). 

'ausal udyunef - -Ignorance associ.alcd with the Self is called the causal body on 
accodiii of its being the cau.so of egoism. .\s such it i.s Die causal adjunct (Dpadhi) of the 
S»*lf. The Self, however, is diffcrcul from these three adjunct.'', n’;:. the gro.ss, subtle, and 
the causal bodies which arc superimposed on it. 

1^: I 

53fTrm »FqF;flaRt ii ii 

Just as due to riiniino in eontact with a cloth coloured 

blue etc. cry.stal ( so ) the pure Self due to its 

contact with the five sheaths f^ri: npptars to be tif the nature of 

one or other of these sheaths. 

l.**. Just as a colourless crystal coming in conta(;t with a 
cloth blue etc. in colour ap|)car.s to be blue etc., similarly, the 
pure Self by its contact with the five sheaths, appears to be of 
the nature of one or other of the.se sheaths. 

‘ The five sheaths — They are, Anaiidatnaya, Yijnanamaya, Manomaya, Pranamaya, 
ftnd Annainaya. Ignorance n.ssociatcd with Ihe Self is called the Anandainayakosha or 
the blissful she^ith as it is full of bliss and because it covers the Self like a sheath. The 
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intellect together with the organs of perception constitutes the Vijnanamayakosha or the 
intelligent sheath of the Self. The mind with the organs of perception constitutes the 
Manomayakosha or the mental sheath of the Self. The five Pranas together with the 
organs of action constitutes the Pranamayakosha or the vital sheath of the Self. The 
gross body constitutes the Aiinamayakosha of the Self. The first sheath comprises the 
causal body, the next three constitute the subtle body, and the last sheath constitutes 
the gross body. The Atman, however, is beyond all these. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


IN THIS NUMBER 

In The Need of a Neiv Adjustment 
the reconciliation of the conflicting 
tendencies of our time has been sought 
in an active principle of synthesis 
between economism and religion, science 
and philosophy, philosophy and life, and 
the orient and the Occident. . • . Dr. 
Helmuth Von Glaseiiapp is a great 
lover of India and Indian Culture. In 
the present article he shows how all 
religions essentially point to the same 
goal and how the spirit of all religions 
was embodied in llie life of Sri 
Ramakrishna. . . . Dr. Taraknath Das 
while reviewing the Ijooks by Dr. 
Everett Dean Martin and Rene Fuldp 
Miller, published in 19^5 points out in 
Evolution of Modern CivlUzotion and 
Failure of Revolutions, the synthesis 
between evolution and revolution in 
human progress which has not yet 
come to an definite form but is, in a 
state of constant flux. . . . Mrs. 
Donald Davidson is a new contributor 
of ours. She gives in her article her 
first-hand knowledge about the Vedanta 
movement in U. S. A. . . . Mr. 
Drupad S. Desai dwells in a nutshell 
upon the fundamental ideas of Hegel, 
so far as the nature of the Absolute 
is concerned. His presentation is very 
simple and clear even to an average 
reader. . . . Mr. Shib Chandra Dutt 
in his article on Economic Snapshots 
shows the present position of India’s 
trade with some European countries. 


. . . The writer of Ramakrishna and 
his Mistaken Admirers draws our 
attention to the misconceptions about 
Ramakrishna ’s faith and religious 
attitude that arise out of piecemeal 
views. . . . The Caste system in India 
by Swami Vividishananda is one of his 
radio talks that were broadcasted some 
months ago in the United States of 
xAmerica. . . . Mr. Brij Lai Sharma 
shows in Karma and its Fruit how 
the consequences of human actions are 
work<*d out in the subjective and 
objective worlds. 

SHOULD REASON RETREAT 
BEFORE UNREASON 
The past generation grew up in an 
intellectual attnos])here which was 
remarkable for its firm faith in the 
power of reuKon. Reason was held to 
be the panacea for all the ills from which 
niaiikind suffered. Even if men did not 
always act according to it, it was never- 
theless fondly cherished that in no dis- 
tant future it w'oiild be the chief deter- 
minant of human action. And today ! 
It no longer claims to speak from the 
heights of Olympus. Having come b) 
recognize its inability to comprehend 
Reality in its entirety, it is content 
by limiting itself to the humbler task of 
dealing with its abstractions. Nor cun 
it ever pretend to become the principal 
motive of human behaviour as it has 
been shown to be a mere log floating 
helplessly on the surging tides of deep 
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desires. More than that. Men in 
growing number are consciously repu- 
diating its voice. 

Looking at the irrational and elemen- 
tal forces that are dominating the poli- 
tical philosophies and actions of the 
totalitarian states, Rene Fiillop Miller, 
n noted Austrian thinker and writer, 
in an article contributed to the ilibbert 
Journal^ January, 19.30, finds them not 
isolated and strange ])henomcna but the 
reflections of the philosophical and 
scientific convictions of the time. He 
shows that “the exact sciences, philo- 
sophy and psychology as well, have been 
compelled to abandon the assumption 
that all the phenomena of the world and 
of human thought are explicable in the 
terms of reason”. He does not regard 
this general revolt figainst reason as 
something novel in history. He points 
oul that such periodical conflicts 
hclwccn the forces of reason and un- 
reason have characterized civilized his- 
tory since its very beginning. From 
these premises Miller concludes that 
irrationalism is rather “a basic factor 
of human consciousness and of human 
knowledge in general”. Such lessons, 
howiver, do not signify the complete 
nhdica'lon of reason. “What they 
toju.li, is not the renunciation of rational 
insight, l)ut merely a restriction of the 
domain within which the dicta of 
reason” appear to be fully valid. He 
believes that this conflict between 
reason and unreason “will ultimately 
lead to a synthesis between rationalism 
and irrationalism, to a middle principle 
of practical application”. 

Ft is true that reason has its limita- 
tions within which its workings are 
valid. Rut when his thesis halts by 
merely pointing to a synthesis between 
the rational and the irrational a grave 
danger inevitably lurks there. Nor is 
it right to say as he does that “Chris- 
tianity, especially in its beginnings” is 


“a most highly emphasized form of irra- 
tionalism”; or to imply that Christian 
mysticism was a manifestation of irra- 
tionalism. In these cases the term irra- 
tionalism seems to have undergone a 
radical and unjustifiable change of 
content. Genuine religious or mystic 
experience is not irrational ; it is supra- 
rational. When the mystics discard the 
aid of discursive reason in search of 
Reality it is not because they dispense 
with it in their ordinary lives, but 
beeaust^ the supreme illumination is 
beyond the realm of all cognitive ideas. 
Mystic experience transcends, but does 
not contradict, reason. If irrational 
elements have found their way into 
theology, it is no fault of the mystics as 
such. We need, therefore, to make a 
sharp distinction between the supra- 
rational and the irrational. 

Again any unqualified statement 
about the synthesis of reason and un- 
reason is not only misleading but also 
highly dangerous. It does not carve 
out the respective s])licres of the both. 
It seems to justify in advance any and 
every elemental outburst- Nor is it 
true that we should submit to a diarchy 
of reason and unreason. The problem 
is to find out the kingdom within which 
reason should reign supreme. The 
deeper beliefs of our life spring not from 
reason but from our instiiieis, feelings, 
and asjiirations. Reason docs not 
iroate the higher and fundamental 
values. Tiny are discovered through 
intuition. Miller is not quite correct 
when lu' acclaims democracy, socialism, 
and hrotherhooil of man as products of 
rta>on. Did not the ancients speak of 
an ag<‘ in which then' were no inequal- 
ity. no distinction, no property, and no 
government ? Did not the greatest 
champion of reason in ancient Europe 
accept slavery as a necessary institu- 
tion ? Was not a selfish individualism 
preached by the Philosophical Radicals 
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who swore by reason. What nobler 
conceptions of brotherhood and demo- 
cracy than those preached by Christian- 
ity and Buddhism have been given by 
reason ? Reason has to accept the 
higher values from other sources. And 
upon this basis it is to reign supreme 
in our lives. But on no ground should 
it give way to irrationalism. Reason 
has to accept beliefs and motiATS not 
only in the light of its knowledge of the 
world and the universe but also in 
accordance with the proniptmgs of the 
higher nature of man. 

A TWO STOREYED JBJTLDING 
WITHOUT A STAIRCASE 

The inaugural address of Dr. 
Rabindranath Tagore at the lirst confer- 
ence of the New Educational Fellow- 
ship, Bengal Section, organized under 
the auspices of the Bengal Educational 
Week deserves careful attention of all 
Indians for more than one reason. He 
has compared the existing structure of 
education to a <louble-storcyed building 
in which the architect has omitted to 
eojinect the ujipcr and lower floors with 
a stairway. It is nothing short of a 
calamity that only ten ]jer cent of the 
Indian people have a thin veneer of edu- 
cation, while the mass of the jjeople who 
bear the burrlcn of the upper storey 
have no opportunity to avail of it. The 
conset|iient moral separation between 
the two sections of the people has been 
greater than that between race and race. 
The state of affairs is put down to lack 
of funds. But no modern nation has 
dared to endanger its solidarity on such 
a plea. National unification is a chimera 
without a uniformity of education. This 
serious plight of education in i)resent-day 
India has been traced alike to the apathy 
of its ruler and its failure to acclimatize 
in Indian soil the plant of knowledge 
brought from the West. A slavish 
imitation of the West has made us asso- 


ciate decent education with respectable 
buildings. If “funds do not permit 
of making the swords of better material 
than wood,” is it not “a waste of money 
to make the scabbard of steel”. 

The poet has pointed out the fact, 
too often unrealized, that India had 
her indigenous system of education 
wliich did not starve the masses from 
the fruits of knowledge that the upper 
classes enjoyed. The old education 
was a living process which vivified the 
mass mind as the present scientilif? 
knowledge does not. From the pundits 
to the masses all fed upon the same 
ideas and ideals. It might be that 
most of them could not sign their 
names. But knowledge has not always tcj 
clothe itself in the letters of an alphabet 
to be received by the mass mind. The 
present unintelligent enforcement oE 
Western methods and values has 
restricted the flow of knowledge still 
nixore than would have been the cas<‘ 
even with the limited funds at disposal. 
We hav(‘ receded “further and further 
from the simple solutions of the problem 
of the life arrived at by our ancestors”- 
As an example of ancient living iinivei - 
silios, the poet cites the instance of 
Kashi “where the roots of ancient 
culture are still living, though it has no 
college buildings, iif) expensive or ela- 
ijorale administrative machinery”. All 
these anomalies and failures to assimilate 
the new knowledge he puts down to tbr 
fact that education has so far been im- 
parted to us in a language other than 
our own. This has not only barred lh< 
doors of a higher education to many 
students but also has crippled the 
thinking and imagination of a vast 
majority. Finally he put in a strong plea 
for the vernacularization of the medium 
of instruction from top to bottom. 

There is not the least doubt today 
that the ancient dispute between the 
A nglicists and the Orientalists of the last 
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century was a mock fight.. For the 
introduction of English education was 
a foregone conclusion with the rulers for 
reasons now well-known to all. Accord- 
iiigly some have entirely mis-spent their 
vim and energy in eulogizing or con- 
demning some of our compatriots. 
Benefits of English Education nobody 
can deny. But they have come inspite 
of it. And they would have come more 
eiisily or more quickly had the medium 
of instruction ]>eeii more the vernacular 
of the country. .Just witiiess how a 
Tagore could nourish his mind into 
.‘idolcscenee more than sixty years ago 
]uireiy on a JJengali diet of knowledge. 
'I’horc can be no opinion to the contrary 
that a foreign language has been and is 
producing geiuratioiis of intellectual 
cripples. It is never too late to mend. 

SEX-BEPRESSJON 
Man has ahvays believed in oracles. 
Only, in the past the prophetic voice 
was heard at Del])hi or such other 
lonely spots. But l<.day man in the 
slrtct hears the eommand of Pythia 
wherever a scientist wags his tongue in 
\iiulication of eortain ])et-dogma of his 
own with sonie sho>v of observalioJial 
and \ xperimental methods. Religion 
has aivvjiys been Idamed as the sole 
hnedfr t)! dogmas. But the majority 
of scientists till the recent day have not 
hf!‘n above the same failing. One of 
I he most vicious dogmas, w’hieh the 
last eentiiry brought info existence and 
w'hicli still continues to sway the 
general belief for the ])opular mind is 
always years behind new discoveries - 
is the Freudian spectre of an all- 
powerful lihi(ff) which haunts man amid 
all his activities through the entire span 
of his life from babyhood to death- It 
has influenced current thought and 
literature to such an extent as to incline 
common men who can just spell psycho- 
analysis to let off steam through the 


safety-valve too (jften with the con- 
science of a Sir Galahad. Even 
thoughtful persons who have come to 
realize the value of religious and mystic 
experience have unconsciously given 
away to the same sinister influence. 
Many of them have expressed the belief 
that sex-repression is uimcccssary for 
the highest spiritual life and that man 
should satisfy his sexual impulse as he 
satisfies hunger and thirst, and that the, 
repression of the sexual appetite leads 
to abnormality. In vain you a)) peal to 
the great religious teachers who re- 
nounced sex. They are ail dismissed 
with a soi)ieJi!., wavy flourish of the 
hand. A sort of monkeying with truth 
has begun. One he.irs such lo^ty non- 
sense as the full dcvelopfrent ot person- 
ality, all-round sinritiial unfrddment, 
realizing the divine in ard through the 
mundane and so on. 

But little does common man know 
that Die scientists of to*day are in a 
more chastened mood. But what is 
more, many leading men of science 
have sliattc*r(’d tlu' Freudian dogma to 
piicos. It is interest ijig to learn in this 
eonneetioji the \ iewh of no less a man 
than Alex Carrel, an < is.i- i i.t surgeon, 
scientist, and winner of ll*.*- Nobel Prize 
in. on the malti i . lie is «»f opinion 

that ‘M’lxnd has done l iou* harm than 
the extn me meelianieists.” 

(Man, I he iii known, \,\\ ‘JSl). lie 
pcfiiits out th.it the Ihi. iiviiai! j'ei:erali/-a- 
lioii is faulty beiiig leased ofi iiisutficient 
and one-sided data, ami ihat contrary 
to common lulief. the lepiession of the 
sexual ap)u‘titc by a healthy man 
makes him stronger and stronger, “ft 
is well kr.own,’'’ he says ‘nhat sexual 
ex(*esses imj^ede inielieetnal activity- 
In order to reach its full janver, intelli- 
gence seems to require lu;lh the presence 
of well-developed sexual glands and the 
temporary repression of the sexual 
appetite. Freud has rightly emphasized 
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the capital importance of sexual im- 
pulses in the activities of consciousness. 
His conclusions should not be general- 
ized to include normal individuals 
specially those who are endow^ed with 
a strong nervous system and mastery 
over themselves. While the weak, the 
nervous and the unbalanced become 
more abnormal when the sexual appeti- 
tes are repressed, the strong are. 
rendered still stronger by practising 
such a form of asceticism.” (Ibid 143 
p.). 

SIR FRANCIS YOUNGIIUSBAND ON 
RAMAKRISHNA 

Sir Francis is well-known in India 
and England. A great believer in 
religion and mysticism he has taken 
pain.s to study the liv(‘s of saints and 
mystics in ancient and modcrji times, 
lie is thus cJititlcd to speak with some 


authority on religious topics and per- 
sons. In course of a speech, delivered 
at a meeting of the Indian Progressive 
Writers’ Association in London, Sir 
Francis pointed out certain advantages 
which India enjoyed over England 
from the point of view of religious 
dramas and added, think you have 
had the greatest religious leader ever 
born in the world. He was Sri 
Ramakrishna. He was a great drama- 
tist, of acting rather than entering into 
the spirit of those he wanted to reach. 
He became a Christian to enter into the 
spirit of Christ, similarly he became a 
Muslim to enter into the spirit of 
Muslim God.” It is refreshing to learn 
how an intelligent Avesterncr has truly 
felt the greatness of Ramakrishna as a 
teacher, when not a fcw» of his compat- 
riots have missed the great teacher’s 
spirit. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


TIIK f:Ui;A'r PASSINC on. By KdmomI 
Holmes. Puhllshi'd hif Rider tS Co. Calci- 
vosier Houftr, K.C., London. Price 5/- net. 

Does man survive aller death? The ques- 
tion has i'onliinied lo trouhle man since he 
began lo ponrler on lile. Numerous ansners 
have been given but tluy have failed lo 
satisfy him perniaiienlly. Vet il is a most 
vital (luestioii with us. Tor, lo have a 
corr(^(■l out look on life we niu.'sl have a right 
outlook on deralh. A rigid agnostieism which 
limits man’s faith lo the 'narrow world of 
matter e.annul last long without in I lie end 
leading to liis moral and spiritual debase- 
ment. If man is to avoid sueli a eataslrophc 
he has had lo change his outlook on death. 
Can it he reasonably done? l•hlltlolld Holmes, 
a well known writer on religious and phiio- 
sophieal subjeets, believes it can be done on 
the evidence supplied by spiritualism. He 
appears Lo be con vi need that the reliable 
data of spiritualism heh) lo (*onslruet a posi- 
tive faith ill personal survival with all its 
important implications. 

In the first part of the work the author 
presents the case for the supernormal. He 


begins by defining the meaning and content 
of Ilealily. The varieties of experieiiec of 
psyehivs, myslies, ami oeeullisls eslablisli. 
acionling to him, that there arc gradations 
ill Reality. The eommonseiisc reality and its 
eoiilrary are not “miitually exclusive alter- 
natives but eorrelated op])osiles, antitlietieal 
poles of a process whieli is eoinmensurale 
with the whole diameter of our being”. Hr 
eschews the term supernatural on account of 
its diialisLie a-ssoeiaiions and adop^^s instead 
Uie term suiiernonnal whieh docs not dissect 
reality into iinrclaled opposites. He quotes 
from seieiilifie writers lo show that the naive 
belief in the reality of the familiar world has 
been shaken by the recent discoveries ; for 
mit oidy are the familiar concepts taken from 
the middle region of experience not applic- 
able to matter beyond a certain point, but 
even the subslantiuliiy of matter itself has 
dwindled into mere mathematical abstrac- 
tions. He points out that both the material- 
ism and metaphysics of the West have failed! 
to reveal the nature of Reality. In the next 
part he tric.s to answer some of the current 
argumeiiLs against .spiritualism and adduces 
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certain evidence in favour of survival. The 
last section is devoted to bringing out the 
philosophical, ethical, and religious signific- 
ance of spiritualism and the need of impart- 
ing such instruction to the young. Spiritual- 
ism, he believes, has not only undermined the 
foundations of a supcrnatiiralistic theology 
but has indcrinitcly cxlendc^d the field of 
experience as an object of philosophical 
enquiry. It points to a new ethic different 
from that enjoined by orthodox theology 
which with its teachings of grace and faith 
tend to ignore the reaction of conduct on 
character. 

Though we did not need a new book to 
tell us that materialism of the last century 
is at a discredit or that the rational philo- 
sophy of the West has failed to discover the 
naliire of Ueality, what seems to have mad«5 

I he author’s attempt worth while are his 
brief and cogent presentation of the case 
for Llie supernormal and his able pleading 
for a mure rational outlook on life and 
ilealily which civilized world needs so badly 
lu<lay and which will bear any amount of 
rei U ral ion. Philosophy has not wailed for 
the i<‘nchings of spiritualism to extend its 
field of enquiry, for philosophers have 
already come to recognize the incomplete- 
ness of that investigation which leaves out of 
account the facts of mystic experience. Nor 
are the implications of spiritualism at 
all <le(iiiilely clear. Various tlieories are on 
fo.)l. It is not easy to decide between them. 

I I is loo premature to deduce any deep 
religious or ethical significance from it alone. 
Spirilual.sni can both kill or foster the 
gcijiiine search after Truth. Ethics stands 
in no need of being propped up by it. The 
glia test mystics of all ages and climes have 
not uniy hinted at the Reality in so far as 
IhonghL and language arc capable of being 
so utilized so, but also have discovered the 
niison d*etrc of all morality. 

SKLECT MODERN CONSTITUTIONS, 
lly N. R. Subba Ayyar, M.A., The Sri 
Krishna Publishing House, Kumhakonam, 
•7:4 pp. Price Rs, 3/-. 

There is no dearth of books on Oovern- 
uienls nowadays. Polities is a fa.seinating 
subject, and books have multiplied rapidly 
the circle of political consciousness and 
interest has widened. The justification 
for the appearance of this book is that it 
JO ms to give in a compendious form an 
account of the frame- work and actual work- 
of the most important constitutions of 


the present world. Ten constitutions, four 
unitary and six federal, namely, Great 
Britain, France, South Africa, Ireland, the 
U. S. A., Canada, Australia, Switzerland, 
Germany, and the U. S. S. R. form the sub- 
ject of treatment. Thougli the Weimar 
constitution is now obsolete, it has been 
rightly included for some* of its novel fea- 
tures. The general account is prefaced by 
two short chapters which give a short 
account of the different methods, past and 
present, of classiHcation of eonstitutions and 
the structure of government. The; covenant 
of the League of Nations is given at the 
end of the book. 

The author has consiiUcd all the btst 
available works on the suited, lie has 
ineorporaled all the impor>.int and useful 
infonnalion.s into a .short siii» i'ii L trealmeiit. 
lie has further followed tlie prevailing 
realistic method of Ircalnunt which tries 
to unbare Ihc spirit and real working of an 
often misleading form. The aulhor would, 
however, have done better had he been a 
little more careful in a place or two. Instead 
of remarking that in a flexible constitution 
there is no distinction between ‘constituent* 
and ordinary laws, it would have been more 
proper and inlclligihltf to .say between ‘eons- 
tiliieiit’ and ordinary powers ; for there is 
always a distinction between the different 
kinds of laws. Again, apropos the force of 
convention wilh regard to the re-clcetion 
to the Presidency in the l.l. S. A. the state- 
ment ‘* . . . the conslitnlion sids no limit 
to the re-cleclion of a person to the Presi- 
dency bill convention has limited it to one 
term” is easily liable to miscniisl ruction. 
These minor things, however, do not detract 
from the worth of the treatment, which is 
alw'ays faithful anil up-lo-dalc and which can 
be safely relied on. We are sure it will 
prove very useful to all beginners of studies 
in guvernnienls. 

SANSKRIT-IIINDI 

(1) ISAVASYOPANISHAD, (‘2) KENO- 
PANISUAl), (3) KATIIOPANISHAD, (4) 
PRASNOPANISHAD, AND (.'5) MUND.VKO- 
PANISIIAD. Gita Press, Gorakhimr. Pp, 
42 , IJ^O, 1GH, 121, and 124 respectively. 
Price it, S, 9, 7, and 7 annas respectively. 

The scries contains the texts of the Upa- 
nishuds, Sankara Bhashyas, their Hindi 
translations, and Indexes of Slokas. Keno- 
panishad contains both the Pada and Vakya 
Bhashyas. The translations arc true and 
lucid but have the unavoidable defect of 
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sometimes using the same words of the 
Bhushyas and the texts — a defect which the 
English translations do not have. BuL the 
trunslaLur is not to blame, the defect is due 
to the Sanskritic origin of Hindi, Bengali, 
and other allied languages, which abound in 
Sanskritic words. The readers, however, 
would have been greatly helped if, in all 
cases where the original words had to be 
kept in the translation, the editor had 
added foot-notes by way of explanation. As 
a popular edition of the IJpanishuils and the 
Bhushyas we have all praise for the atlciii])!. 

MUMIJKSIIII-SAIIVASVA-SABA. By 
Miikti Nath Munindra and translated by 
Munilal. Gita Press, Goralihpur. Pp. J^(U. 
Price 13 annas only. 

The book is a choice collection of verses 
from the Vpanlshatls and Sinritis .as well as 
the philosophical treatises of comparatively 
later dales, and gives the philoso])liy and 
practical method of the Vedanta. The aiillior 
has kept up the coniiniiity by supplying not 
a few verses of his own composition. It is 
divided into live Prakaraiias- the first deals 
with, in the orthodox fashion with the Adhi- 
kari (the fit recipient of the Vcilanlie instruc- 
tions), the siibjcct-mal Icr, its utility and the 
like ; the second and the third d(‘al with the 
purification of the mind ; the fourth with 
Sannyasa and its classilications ; and the fifth 
establishes iiic equation of the individual 
soul and the Supiciiu; Self. Hence the book 
gives in a nutshell all that a student and 
a Sadhaka of Vcdant.i w.-inls to know. The 
translation has left nothing to be desired. 

PKEM DAUSANA OH NAHADA-BllAKTl- 
SUTHA. Kditcd and lranslat(?d into Jlindi 
by Iianumaii]irasad Po<ldar. Gila Press, 
Gorakhpur. Pp. lH-hI70. Price 5 annas 
only. 

The book is not merely the text and Hindi 
translation of the aphorisms of Nar.ada but 
contains a high-class Jlindi <'oinmcnlary 
interspersed with beautiful quota tirms from 
Sanskrit and Hindi scriptures on devotion. 
Mr. i^)ddar deserves thanks for presenting 
such an edition of the aphorisms to the 
Hindi-reading public. 

SBT GOVTNDA lUMODAP.A-STOTHA. By 
Vilwaraangahuharya, with Hindi tran.slalion. 


Gita Press, Gorakhpur, Pp. 87, Price 1 
anna G jnes only. 

It is a psalm composed and sung by a 
devotee of the Lord known to every Hindu 
for his wonderful love for the Lord. 

BENGALI 

VIGNANE VIUODll. PART III. TAP O 
TE.I. By .lalindra Nath Hay. Published 
by lirajctidra Nath Chatlopadhyaya, 55, 
Upper Cliilpore Road, Calcutta, 113 \-10 pp. 
Price G as. 

This is the author’s third venture in this 
line. It purports to show lik(* the previous 
ones several contradictions and anomalies in 
the findings of science. The present book- 
let raises objections to some of the accepted 
scientific conclusions in Physics about heal. 
It .seems that the author has been misguided 
by some inupialificd stntemcnls in certain 
text books t)n I he subject. These and other 
doubts, we are sure, will be dispelUal by the 
light of further information. 

MA. BY SHI AUHOBINDO. Translated 
by Nalinikanto Gupta. The Arya Publish- 
ing House, (alcutla, pp S'2. l^rice -/lU/- 
annas only. 

This liltle book might worthily be called 
the (luinlc.ssencc of Sri Aurobindo’s teach- 
ings. It is written in the translator’s 
peculiar style, which is not meant for all 
and sundry. Tho.se who are conver.sanl 
wilh I he .style will almost enjoy the beaiily 
of I he original ; but lho.se who are unfortu- 
nately nol familiar wa’lh it will, wc arc 
afraid, mi.ss many valuable things which 
they wr>uld nol have done had the language 
been comparatively simple. The book is 
beautifully got up. 

IllNDf 

KALYAN-YOGANK. Gita Press, Gorakh 
pur, pp. 

The volume is a store house of informa- 
tion on all kinds of Yoga, mostly from the 
pen of those whose reputation cither as a 
scholar or a Sadhaka is established. It 
eontains nnmeroii.s pictures illustrative of 
the topics diseus.sed or otherwise connected 
wdlh them. Our sincere thanks arc due to 
the editors and managers of the Press for 
presenting India with such a useful volume. 



NEWS AND REPORTS 


SRI RAMAKRISHNA BIRTH 
CENTENARY CELEBRATIONS 

At Siiantiniketan 

The Ramakrishna Centenary was cele- 
brated in the Ashram on the ‘2i)th of 
February Inst when in the eveninjr the in- 
mates including a sjn-inkling of European 
visitors assembled at the prayer hall which 
was decorated with ^alpona* and flowers. 

The singing of appropriate songs added to 
the solemnity of the occasion. Pandit 
Kshitimohan Sen Shastri conducting the 
special service said : — 

‘‘Sri Ramakrishna was a born Maha- 
purusha who lived in and practised the 
varied forms of spiritual sadhana only to 
awaken the vast psychic forces within him 
so as to give a dynamic impetus to the dis- 
semination of his great message If) the 
world. He was not so much conscious of 
this special mission of his ; hut the time 
spirit demanded of him that he should en- 
rich the thought Ircastircs of humanity with 
his wonderful spiritual knowlcflge realized 
through direct experiences. Born of poor 
parents and in conditions not at all favour- 
able, Sri Uamakrishfia had also his days of 
struggles and strivings but all these he sub- 
Hinated into one supreme effort towards 
(iod-reab 'ation ; and the tire that was in 
him consumed every bit of obstacle in his 
way till he w'as face to face with the lumifi- 
oiis vision of truth. 

“Tnd*a is a land where mysteriously 
enough diversity and discord are deemed to 
bo invaluable factors for proving the exist- 
ence of unity and concord. Men of extra- 
ordinary spiritual attainments have many a 
time come to deliver man from the bondage 
of false religious notions and superstitious 
customs which snap asunder the ties of love 
Jind fellowship and embitter human rela- 
tions to an inordinate degree. Sri Raraa- 
krishna was in the line of those Master Men, 
who from the very early days of human 
civilization have made their appearance in 
the scene of life through its different stages 
and at different countries in order mainly to 
show that life was at its highest only when 
d realized its unity in the midst of its 
diverse expressions. It was this Religion of 


Unity and Synthesis which Sri ilamnkri.shna 
embodied in his life ; and being himself 
gifted with an abiding measure of *prana> 
sakti’, he Iriumplied towards the fulfdment 
of this great objective. The world accepted 
his message through his great disciple 
Swanii Vivekananda whose wonderful sway 
over the minds of his own countrymen as 
well as of his western admirers could never 
be over-estimated. 

“Sri Uamakrishna’s ci)nlac'i. w’th the 
Sadhus ami Bliaktas gave him an insight 
into the various modes of self-discipline of 
different religions schruds of India ; and 
Vivekananda and Keshahehandra served to 
bring before ihe Master their k'nowledgc of 
the Western science of I hough 1. But while 
assimilating all these from outside, Sri 
Ramakrishna was blessed in the world of his 
inner being with li ariscendeulal experiences 
wliich eonipcllfd universal admiration. 

“Such was Hie great soul whose memory 
we worshij) to-day, liundred years after his 
birth. But would mere wordy and cere- 
monial homage to him be enough to show 
our love for Sri Kainakrislnia if we do not 
practise in our life the irulhs we say, he so 
impressly lold.^ I,el us emulate the lesson 
of a great life like KainakrishiuFs and let 
Us lollow his I cachings hy throwing away 
the mental and social shackles that hind ua 
down.” 

The fumtioii terminated with suitable 
music. 

.Vt Crn uK 

At the inslancc of the Ramakrishna 
(Vntenary I'ommiltee, (utlaek, a public 
meeting was held in the Ramaehandra 
Bliawaii. on the *25111 of Fehniary on the 
ocension of the hirlh day of Sri Raina- 
krishiia, Mr. llornele, C'ommi.ssioner of 
Orissa presiding. 

It was a big representative gathering as 
the elites of the town of Cuttack represent- 
ing the important religious views numbering 
about flve hundred joined the function. 
The President read out his address in which 
he admired the saying of Ramakrishna, and 
the writing of Swami Vivekananda on the 
merits of their universality and asked the 
people of New Orissa especially to read the 
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. messages which deal mostly as to the re- 
. quirements of a nation. 

Other speakers also addressed the meeting. 

At Madbab 

The centenary of the birthday of 
Bhagavan Sri Ramakrishna was celebrated 
with great solemnity and devotion at the 
Sri Ramakrishna Mutt, Mylapore, on the 
1st of March last. 

In the morning, there was Bhajana and 
Puja. Nearly a thousand poor were fed. 
In the afternoon, there was a Harikatha 
Kalakshepam by Brahmasri Murthi Rao. 

Mr. Venugopal Pillai, Tamil Pandit, deli- 
vered a lecture on *Sri Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa and Religious Harmony.’ 
After referring to select anecdotes in the 
life of Sri Ramakrishna, the lecturer 
pointed out that Sri Ramakrishna laid em- 
phasis on religious tolerance. 

Mr. S. R. Ranganathan delivered a lecture 
in English on “Sri Ramakrishna and the 
play of intuition in his life.” Prof. S. Kup- 
puswami Sastrigal presided. 

Mr. Ranganathan said that the lives of 
souls like Sri Ramakrishna and Sri Sankara 
transcended approach by scientific methods. 
Science was a body of factual knowledge. 
Surrounding tbe body of knowledge was a 
fringe which represented the controversial 
part of science, and outside that fringe, was 
the Great Unknown. The development of 
personalities like Ramakrishna belonged to 
the Great Unknown. The only method of 
understanding such transcendental beings, 
was intuition. 

The speaker stated that intuition was an 
extra conscious ijrocess, of which very little 
was known. To understand that expression, 
they had nothing to guide them except the 
inferences derived from the recorded bio- 
graphies of such souls. They w^erc very 
fortunate in having an authentic biography 
of Sri Ramakrishna written by men who liad 
the opportunity of moving with the Swami 
intimately. Intuition, according to one 
definition, was ‘direct apprehension by the 
mind without the intervention of perception, 
.^conception or reason or any mental process.’ 
Ramakrishna’s very birth seemed to have 
been profoundly conditioned by the intui- 
tional forebodings which his father received 


at Gaya and which his mother obtained 
simultaneously while she was worshipping in 
the temple of Siva in her village. 

Proceeding, the lecturer said that there 
were various anecdotes in the Swami’s life 
which revealed the enormous amount of 
work that had been done, and the strain to 
which he had to subject himself, before the 
play of intuition could take place. 

The next requisite of intuition was com- 
plete suppression of kama, krotha and lobha. 
Intuition was again notoriously mysterious 
and evasive. It would choose its own time 
and method of expression. ‘Its deliverance 
resembled the verdict of a secret court 
martial.’ The unusual tenacity with which 
Sri Ramakrishna used to follow certain lines 
of action indicated to him by intuition would 
illustrate this feature. 

One other feature of intuition, the speaker 
said, was that when it disclosed truths to 
realized souls, it transcended ordinary verbal 
expressions. That was why they found in 
the utterances of realized souls like JesiiH 
Christ and Ramakrishna parables and para- 
doxes. 

With regard to the validity of intuition 
as a source of knowledge, the lecturer said 
that there were three schorils of thought, one 
completely denying its validity, the Agnos- 
tics, the second the Neo-Platonists recognis- 
ing it as the only source of knowledge, and 
the third, a school of compromise who 
admitted it as a possible source of know 
ledge. The lecturer was of opinion that all 
their metaphysical discussions could be set 
at rest by coming into contact or being in 
the presence of realized souls. The lecturer 
said that there were several anecdotes to 
illustrate this point in the life of Bhagavan 
Sri Ramakrishna. 

One great lesson which educationists could 
learn from the study of the life of Sri Raina- 
krishna, was the extremely facile way in 
which the Swamiji adopted individualistic 
methods in teaching his disciples. This 
method was coming into the forefront of 
educational theory at the present time. 
The Swamiji adapted his methods to suit 
each of his disciples. 

The lecturer, in conclusion, thanked the 
organisers for giving him an opportunity to 
participate in the celebrations and pay his 
homage to the great rishi of modern days. 





Sri Ramakrishna Centenary at the New York Town Hall, March 8, 1936- 
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‘‘Arise I Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached/’ 


SWAMI VIVEKANANDA IN OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 

(From the ^Oakland Enquirer*) 


March 8, 1000 * 

KEEP OUT OF HEAVEN 
Thin the Object of the IHndoo*s Search 
The Sivaini on the Lam 

of Life, and Death 

Only by Escapinff from Life Can One 

Escape from Slavcri^ to Freedom. 

“How to get rid of this birth and 
(loath — not how to go to heaven, but 
how one can stop going to heaven— 
111 is is the object of the search of the 
Hindoo,” 

The foregoing was one of the startling 
statements of the Swami Vivekananda 
made in the course of his explanation 
oI the doctrine of reincarnation which 
forms so conspicuous a part of the 
religion of the people who live in the 
land of Juggernaut. He told how the 
life of man, in the view of the Hindoo, 
is bound in the endless chain of the law 
of cause and effect, how freedom can 
never be found in this world, and how 
the mind of the Hindoo people turns 


forever to the thought of how man can 
rid himself of the burden and torment 
of existence. 

“This sounds harsh to Western 
people,” said the Swami; “to the 
people of the Anglo-Saxon race it 
is particularly repellent; but it is the 
truth, and it must be told.” 

The subject of the Swami’s lecture 
last evening was “The Laws of Life 
and Death,” and he began with the 
fundamental conceptions of the Hindu 
cosmology. Law is everywhere. Nothing 
stands isolated — everything is a part of 
the never-ending procession of cause 
and effect. If there arc higher beings 
than man, they also must obey the 
laws. Life can only spring from life, 
thought from thought, matter from 
matter. A universe cannot be created 
out of nothing. It has existed forever. 
If human beings came into the world 
fresh from the hands of nature, they 
would come without impressions; but 
we do not come that way, which shows 
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that we arc not created afresh. If 
human souls arc created out of nothing, 
what is to prevent them from going 
back into nothing? If we arc to live 
all the time in the future, we must 
have lived all the time in the past. 

In the belief of the Hindoo the soul 
is neither mind nor body. What is it 
which remains stable --whi(di can say 
I am I? Not the body, for it is always 
changing, and not the mind, which 
changes even more ra])idly than the 
body - which never lias the same 
thoughts for even a few minutes. There 
must be an identity whieh does not 
change — something which is to man 
what the banks arc to the river- the 
banks whieh do not eliangc and with- 
out whose immobility we would not be 
conscious of tlie constantly flowing 
stream. Behind the body, behind 
even the mind, there must be some- 
thing, viz. : the soul, which unifies 
man. Mind is merely the fine instru- 
ment through whieh the soul- the 
master — acts on the body. In India 
we say a man gives up his body, while 
you say a man gives up his ghost. 
The Hindoos believe that a man is a 
soul and has a body, while Western 
people believe he is a body and pos- 
sesses a sold. 

Death overtakes everything which is 
complex. The soul is a single element — 
not composed of anything else — and 
therefore it cannot die. By its very 
nature the soul must be immortal. 
Body, mind, soul turn upon the wheel 
of law — none can escape. No more can 
wc transcend the law than can the 
stars, than can the sun — it is all a 
universe of law. The law of Karma is 
that every action must be followed 
sooner or later by an effect. The 
Egyptian seed which was taken from 
the hand of a mummy after 5000 years 
and sprang to life when planted is the 
type of the never-ending influence of 


human acts. Action can never die 
without producing action. Now if our 
acts can only produce their appropriate 
effects on this plane of existence, it 
follows that we must all come back to 
round out the circle of causes and 
effects. This is the doctrine of reincar- 
nation. We arc the slaves of law, the 
slaves of conduct, the slaves of thirst, 
the slaves of desire, the slaves of a 
thousand things. Only by escaping from 
life can we escape from slavery to 
freedom. God is the only one who is 
free. God and freedom are one and 
the same. 

This evening the Swami, whose 
audience last night was large and 
attentive, will lecture on ‘‘The Reality 
and the Shadow”. 

Friday, March 9, 1900 

REALITY AND SHADOW 

The SwarnVs Second Address on 
Vedantist Philosophy 

He Says That There Is Reality 
(hihj in The Soul of Mrm 

“The Reality and The Shadow” 
was the subject of the second lecture 
by the Hindoo Philosopher Viveka- 
nanda at Wendte Hall last evening. 
The auditorium was well filled despite 
the unpropitious evening. The Swami 
spoke in part as follows : 

“The soul of man is ever striving 
after certainty, to find something that 
docs not change. It is never satisfied. 
Wealth, the gratification of ambition 
or of appetite are all changeable. Once 
these are attained man is not content. 
Religion is the science which teaches 
us whence to satisfy this longing after 
the unchangeable. Behind all the local 
colours and deviations religions teach the 
same thing — that there is reality only 
in the soul of man.” 
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^*The philosophy of Vedantism 
teaches that there are two worlds, the 
external or sensory, and the internal 
or subjective — ^the thought world. 

“It posits three fundamental con- 
cepts — ^time, space and causation. From 
these is constituted Mayft, the essential 
groundwork of human thought, not 
the product of thought. This same 
conclusion was arrived at a later date 
by the great German philosopher, 
Kant. 

“My reality, that of nature, and of 
God is the same, the difference is in 
form of manifestation. The differen- 
tiation is caused by Maya. As the 
contour of the shore may shape the 
ocean into bay, strait or inlet ; but 
when this shaping force or Maya is 
removed the separate form disappears, 
the differentiation ceases, all is ocean 
again.’’ 

The Swami then spoke of the roots 
of the theory of evolution to be found 
in the Vedantist philosophy. 

“All modern religions start with the 
idea,” continued the speaker, “that 
man was once pure, he fell, and will 
become pure again. I don’t see where 
they get this idea. The seat of knowl- 
edge is the soul, external circumstance 
simply stimulates the soul ; knowledge 
is the power of the soul. Century after 
century it has been manufacturing 
bodies. The various forms of incarna- 


THE EDUCATION THAT 

By the 

I 

It has been said that education is the 
watchword of the twentieth century. 
The cry for education is everywhere, 
And all nations have more or less taken 
up the cause in right earnest for the 


tion are merely successive chapters in 
the story of the life of the soul. We 
are constantly building our bodies. The 
whole universe is in a state of flux, of 
expansion and contraction, of change. 
Vedantism holds that the soul never 
changes in essence, but it is modified 
by Maya. Nature is God limited by 
Mind. The evolution of nature is the 
modiiieation of the soul. The soul in 
essence is the same in all forms of 
being. Its expression is modified by 
the body. This unity of soul, this 
common substance of humanity, is the 
basis of ethics and morality. In this 
sense all arc one, and to hurt one’s 
brother is to hurt one’s self. 

“Love is simply an expression of this 
iniinitc unity. T-pon what diialistic 
system can you explain love ? One of 
the European ])hilosophers says that 
kissing is a survival of cannibalism, a 
kind of expression of ‘how good you 
taste’. T don’t believe it. 

“What is it we all seek : freedom. 
All the effort and struggle c»f life is for 
freedom. It is the march universal of 
races, of worlds ar.d of systems. 

“If we are bound, who bound us? 
No power can bind the infinite but 
itself.” 

After the discourse an opportunity 
was afforded for asking questions of the 
speaker, wiio dovoled half an liour to 
answering them. 


INDIA NEEDS TODAY 

Editor 

removal of illiteracy and for the spread 
of knowledge in their iiwn countries. 
The theories of education and their 
methods of ap])lieation have been 
varied and numerous in the educa- 
tional movements of the day. The 
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branch of learning. It was for the 
teacher to instruct him, to maintain 
him in his own house, and to treat him 
as a son. 

Intellectual culture and secular edu- 
cation were regarded as useless, if they 
did not lead to a corresponding deve- 
lopment of personality and character. 
They laid stress upon character which 
ought to rule society, because it is said 
in the Mahdhhdratn : “Those families 
that are possessed of nicnibcrs, wealth, 
and kino, are not regarded as respect- 
able, if they be wanting in good manners 
and conduct, while families wanting in 
wealth, but dislinguished by manners 
and good conduct arc regarded as such 
and win great reputation.”; “Whether 
of low or high birth, he who doth not 
transgress the rules of polite behaviour, 
who hath an eye on virtue, who is 
endowed with humility and modesty, 
is superior to a hundred persons of high 
birth.”; “Neither friends nor wealth, 
nor high birth, nor scriptural learning, 
nor Mantras, nor energy, caji succeed 
in rescuing one from sorrow in the next 
world. It is only by co?iduet that one 
can attain to felicity there.”; “One 
who has got a true knowledge of the 
contents of books is greater than one 
who rcraembci’s then), and one who acts 
according to that knowledge is greater 
than one who has merely gained a 
knowledge of their contents.” 

Thus we find that education in 
ancient India was man-making in the 
truest sense of the term and in every 
way was a real preparation for life. The 
spiritual ideal of education was made 
supreme and the secular aspect was 
made subordinate to it. Such a scheme 
of education could meet the demands 
of universal good and social necessity. 
In his book entitled Ancient Indian 
Education Rev. F. E. Keay observes : 
“If education is described as a prepara- 
tion for life, or for complete living, we 


may say that the ancient Indian edu- 
cators would fully have accepted the 
doctrine. But it would have included 
preparation not only for this life, but 
also for a future existence. The harmo- 
nizing of these two purposes in due 
proportions has always been a difficult 
task for educators. If it could be pei^ 
fectly accomplished, many of the pro- 
blems of education would be solved. 
But in practice there has always been 
oscillation. Thus in the Middle Ages 
in Europe stress was laid upon pre- 
paration for the world to come, while 
modern European systems often tend 
unduly to ignore this side of education. 
India has had the same problem to face, 
and has had similar difficulties in meet- 
ing it. The Yf)ung Brahman was being 
prepared by the education he received 
for his practical duties in life as a priest 
and teacher of others, but the need of 
preparing himself for the life after death 
was also included in the teaching ho 
received. The same may be said of 
the Young Kshatriyas and Vaisyas who 
were required not only to lit themselves 
for their practical work in life, but also 
to study the Vedas, and give heed to 
the teaching of religion.” 

The idea of the four stages or 
Asramas in life was conceived by the 
seers of ancient India not to despise the 
practical duties of life. The students 
who were not fit to renounce the world 
completely passed to the state of a 
householder, then they became forest 
hermits and after that, wandering as- 
cetics. So, people were taught to travel 
towards Truth through a gradual pro- 
cess of evolution, save in exceptional 
cases. 

The position of the teacher in ancient 
India was a very responsible as teach- 
ing was a most sacred vocation with 
him. Referring to the behaviour of the 
teacher towards his pupils, Manu says : 
^‘Created beings must be instructed in 
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what concerns their welfare without ancient India, people did not stress the 


giving them pain, and sweet and gentle 
speech must be used by a teacher who 
desires to abide by the sacred law. He, 
forsooth, whose speech and thoughts arc 
pure and ever perfectly guarded, gains 
the whole reward which is conferred by 
the Vedanta. Let him not, even though 
in pain, speak words cutting others to 
the quick; let him not injure others in 
thought and deed; let him not utter 
speeches which make others afraid of 
him, since that will prevent him from 
gaining heaven.” Apastamba says that 
not only was the teacher to love his 
pupils as his own sons, but he was to 
give them full attention in the teaching 
of arts and sciences, and to withhold 
no part of them from his pupils. The dis- 
tance and mutual indifference that we 
find between modern teachers and their 
pupils arc the bitterest fruits of the 
modern system of education, and it 
must be said that unless the relation 
between them becomes more close, 
sympathetic, and elevating, the real 
aim of education will remain unrealized. 
So far as education in modern India 
is concerned, it may be said that the 
authorities of schools and colleges of 
today should not delay in reviving the 
grand, old ideal of relationship between 
the teacher and the taught. 

ft is interesting to recollect the instruc- 
tions of the Indian teachers of old after 
the conclusion of their pupils’ studies. 
The teachers used to say : “Say what 
is true ! Do thy duty ! Do not neglect 
the study of the Vedas ! After having 
brought to thy teacher his proper 
reward, do not cut off the line of child- 
ren ! Do not swerve from the truth ! 
Do not swerve from Dharma ! Do not 
neglect what is useful ! Do not deviate 
from prosperity ! Do not stray away 
from the study and teaching of the 
Vedas 

It would be wrong to suppose that in 


proper performance of social duties. 
Emphasis was laid on the right execu- 
tion of one’s social functions, through 
which alone one could progress in 
spirituality and ultimately attain union 
with the Supreme. The secret of it was 
taught in performing duties without the 
least regard for direct or indideet results 
and in worshipping the Supreme with 
one’s own duty. Thus a philosophy of 
life and its practical application was 
also a great point in the ancient system 
of education in India. The result of it 
was that pupils could get the solution 
of practical problems in life even in 
the period of their studentship — a thing 
so essential and so wanting in the 
mo<lern system of education. 

Ill 

Today we hear people say often that 
moral and religious training are extra- 
academic, and that religion has been the 
bane of India. To them we may point 
out that mere book-learning without 
moral and religious education has pro- 
duced men and women who are good 
for nothing in any sphere of life, be 
it domestic, national, or social. If this 
system of education continues for an- 
other fifty years, it is to be feared that 
manhood of the nalion will be com- 
pletely destroyed. 

Seeing the negative character and the 
soul-killing method of modern educa- 
tion, Swami Vivekananda suggested to 
his countrymen to combine Western 
science with Vedanta, to revive the 
man-making elements of ancient educa- 
tion. To the Indians especially, he 
sounded a clarion call for the cultivation 
of Sraddha or faith in one’s own self. 
He deplored the condition of modern 
students in India and said : “The edu- 
cation that our boys receive is very 
negative. The school-boy learns 
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nothing, but has everything of his OTVii 
broken down — ^want of Sraddhfi is the 
result. The Sraddha which is the key- 
note of the Vedas and the Vedanta — the 
Sraddha which emboldened Nachiketas 
to face Yama and question him, through 
which Sraddha this world moves — 
the annihilation of that Sraddha ! 

r— ‘The 

ignorant, the man devoid of Sraddlia, 
the doubting self runs to ruin.^ There- 
fore are we so near destruction. The 
remedy now is, the spread of edu- 
cation, first of all, Self-knowledge. I 
do not mean thereby, matted hair, staff, 
Kamandalu and mountain eaves which 
the word suggests. What do I mean 
theii.^ Cannot the knowledge by which 
is attained even freedom from the 
bondage of worldly existence, bring 
ordinary material prosperity? Certain- 
ly it can.” This Sraddha should be the 
corner-stone iti the edifice of future edu- 
cation for India and in it the future 
generations wdll find the crown of all 
noble virtues and the spring of all 
glorious deeds. This will solve the 
problem of education which was raised 
by Herbert Spencer in the nineteenth 
century and which young men and 
women of India raise today : “How 
to live? — that is the essential question 
for us. Not how to live in the mere 
material sense only, but in the widest 


sense. The general problem which 
comprehends every social problem is — 
the right ruling of conduct in all direc- 
tions under all circumstances. In what 
way to treat the body ; in what way to 
treat the mind ; in what way to manage 
our affairs ; in what way to bring up a 
family; in what way to behave as a 
citizen ; in what way to utilise those 
sources of happiness which nature 
supplies — how to use all our faculties to 
the greatest advantage of ourselves and 
others — how to live completely?” The 
message of Sraddha as inculcated in the 
V panishads and in the Gita will not only 
awaken the dormant faculties in the 
individual, but also regenerate modern 
India. The the Quran, the 

Buddhist and other scriptures in the 
world speak of Sraddha, only in differ- 
ent ways, and it is for the authorities 
and leaders of different communities to 
preach it in the modern schools and 
colleges of India and provide for the 
inclusion of the principle in the scheme 
of modern education. Bodily fitness, 
intellectual equipment, and mental 
qualities are not to be overlooked, but 
they should follow in the natural and 
fruitful way in the footsteps of Sraddha. 
Without going into doctrinal contro- 
versies and religious bigotry, adequate 
provision can be made for such a spiri- 
tual training by educators of modern 
India for the uplift of the Indian nation. 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF INDIAN 
TOLERANCE 

By Prof. Dr. Staniblaw Schayer 


One of the most precious acquisitions 
of modern civilization is Tolerance in 
matters of religious creeds and cults. It 
is, however, by no means an expression 
of some new religious attitude, but on 


the contrary, a result of an advancing 
process of secularization of that domain 
of life which till now had been govern- 
ed by purely religious standards. In 
other words, the states and societies of 
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Western Europe ‘tolerate” side by side, 
different beliefs and churches, different 
theologies and rituals, not because they 
consider them to be equally true, but 
because they are thought to be harm- 
less, or even useful elements for the 
preservation of the existent social, poli- 
tical and economic order. If our states- 
men of today, even for a moment, 
thought that the well-being of the state 
depended on fervently practised reli- 
gious rites, prescribed by any particular 
church, they would have certainly 
committed all atheists and heretics to 
prison. What I want to emphasize by 
this, is that the Western tolerance is 
tantamount to indiffereyHism^ hence, a 
negation rather than a sublimation of 
religious feelings. 

In India it is a different thing. “I 
am proud,” says Swami Vivekananda, 
“to belong to a religion which has taught 
the world both tolerance and universal 
acceptance. We believe not only in 
universal toleration, but we accept all 
religions as true. . . To the Hindu, 
then, the whole world of religions is 
a travelling, a coming up, of different 
men and women, through various con- 
ditions and circumstances, to the same 
goal. Every religion is only an evolving 
God out of the material man, and 
the same God is the iiispirer of all of 
them.”* As we shall see, the univer- 
salism of the orthodox Brahniinism, 
however, is not without limitations. 
Nevertheless the fact remains that 
India is the country of nearly absolute 
toleration, which is literally a religious 
one and constitutes in itself, con- 
trary to the Western indiffereiitism, 
a purely religious phenomenon. It is 
undoubtedly a matter of faith and is 
grounded, as rightly alluded to by 

Chicago Addresses, pp. I and 16. 
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Vivekananda, upon the conviction that 
in all religions, from the most primiti'^ 
idolatry to the most sublime mysticism, 
the same Truth, the same Divinity and 
the same Absolute is expressed. 

This conception goes back as early 
as the Riff-Veda. Its corollary was the 
doctrine of the symbolical nature of all 
cults and myths; behind all avataras of 
the Vaishnavite synthesis is hidden the 
same transcendental divinity, and the 
same divine activity is hidden behind 
all Saktis of Siva. Hence the most 
developed polytheism and poly-demon- 
ism on the one hand, and the most 
radical monism and pantheism on the 
other, could easily be reconciled. For 
a simple Hindu for instance, each image 
of a god is the god himself, and the Siva 
in the temple of X and the Siva in the 
temple of Y arc two different person- 
alities. But the official theology does 
not accept this belief, just as the 
Catholic Church docs not approve of 
the popular faith in a variety of local 
Madonnas. For the philosophical Brah- 
minisin the plastic representation of a 
god is only a symbolical support for the 
mystic Upasana, the sole object of which 
is the supra-sensuous and abstract 
Reality. In the light of such an inter- 
pretation, idolatry becomes a means of 
meditative technique, and the idol a 
requisite- for cultivating the most inti- 
mate religious feelings. 

Now the question arises as to how to 
understand the relation between the 
symbol and the symbolized object. In 
the old-Vedic times, when Brahminical 
theology made use exclusively of 
magical categories, this relation was 
identical with a mysterious equivalence. 
Although the symbol was not adequately 

* There is also another theory ; according 
to Ramanuja images (area) is one of the 
five different modes in which the one 
Absolute is existent, 
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expressive of the symbolized reality, yet 
nevertheless, the former was conceived 
of as being actually bound with the 
latter in some hidden manner. In later 
Indian schools the problem of the ade- 
quate representation of Being by means 
of symbolic signs — ^words or images — was 
the subject of serious contentions. The 
rationalistic systems gave an affirmative 
solution, but the Vedanta and the Maha- 
yana, precisely the two systems which 
were the basis of Indian universalism, 
answered in the negative : Brahman as 
well as the Dharmakaya arc, in their 
pure form, inexpressible and inaccessible. 
Consequently there is no fundamental 
difference between primitive mythology 
and abstract scholasticism, between the 
adoration of the Supreme Eka-Sad in a 
stone idol and that in a metaphysical 
hypostasis. 

This mystical docta ignoraritiay how- 
ever, is neither the unique nor even the 
principal aspect of Indian tolerance, 
which is essentially, by no means a 
philosophical but a purely sociological 
phenomenon, and can only be under- 
stood by an analysis of the social, eco- 
nomic and political background of Indian 
religious life. Without attempting an 
exhaustive and more systematic treat- 
ment of the problem, wc shall draw the 
attention of the reader to some import- 
ant issues. 

To begin with, there is a close and 
intimate interdependence between the 
Indian tolerance and the Indian concep- 
tion of priesthood as reflected in the 
sociological structure of the Brahmana 
caste. The Sanskrit term Brahmana 
(masc., accent on the first syllable) 
means literally “(an individual) endow- 
ed with the force of Brahman (neut., 
accent on the last syllable).” The ety- 
mology is not definitely settled, but the 
meaning is obvious ; it is an Indo-Aryan 
version of the idea of an all-pervading 
roagicri fluid, well-known to ethnolo- 


gists as the “mana” of Melanesians, the 
“orenda” of Irquoises, the “wakonda” 
of Sioux etc. The Indian Brahman is 
contained mainly in rituals, holy psalms 
and spellings, but it is also a cosmic 
force influencing the course of nature, 
governing the fate of man and even 
overwhelming the will of Devas. It 
thus becomes easy to understand the 
reason on which is founded the holiness 
and the might of Brahmins : the posses- 
sion of Brahman makes them tabooed 
supermen, charged with magical forces, 
while their ritualistic profession becomes 
an omnipotent technique with an illimit- 
able and infallible efficacy. 

Brahman though abiding in Brah- 
mins, is also in the universe. It could 
be concluded therefore, that it is possi- 
ble for everybody, if he possesses the 
sufficient magical powers, to acquire 
Brahman and thus become himself a 
Brahmin. Indeed, the Vedic mytho- 
logy has it that King Visvamitra after 
many thousand years of tapas, attained 
finally the quality of a Brahmaiiic Rishi. 
But this is an exception. The rule is 
that Brahman is an inherited force 
transmitted from generation to genera- 
tion, through the seed of the father. 
Consequently the Indian priesthood is 
contrary to the Christian idea, not a 
sacrament acquired by consecration, but 
it is something biologically bound up 
with blood and birth, a sui generis 
sacred nobility possessed only by a cer- 
tain class of Indian society. This racial 
conception of priesthood involves many 
important consequences. There arises, 
in the first place, the dilemma : when 
one is born a Brahmin, what is the use 
of the long period of Brahmacharya, 
of apprenticeship and the preparatory 
studies? The answer to this question 
can be only one : every scion of a 
Brahmanical family is endowed from 
birth with the holy power of Brahman, 
but nevertheless, he can apply 
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power for definite goals of his own 
and those of his Yajam&nas, only 
when he has mastered the compli- 
cated science of ritualistic techniques, 
exactly as a singer though gifted with a 
voice has to train and cultivate it. 
Hence birth as a Brahmin gives only the 
potential qualification of priesthood, 
whereas its realization remains a matter 
of individual development. The inter- 
dependence of these two elements, viz., 
the inherited and acquired qualifica- 
tions, was estimated differently in the 
course of the history of Brahminism. 
In the interests of Brahmins, the 
emphasis was laid on birth, whereas the 
sectarian and non-conformist currents 
underlined the importance of individual 
merits. It is obvious that in this 
‘‘bipolarity” was hidden a dangerously 
vulnerable point of Brahminism. The 
injunction that every Brahmin should 
study the Vedas and perform the rites, 
could be respected in ancient times, 
when the Indo-Aryan society formed a 
relatively isolated and not a large group 
among the native population. But 
when Aryan culture became diffused 
through immense areas of Hindustan, 
the secularization and professional 
diffcreniiation of the priest-caste, were 
inevitable. Already in the early 
Buddhist epoch there existed not only 
Brahmins par excellence, actually 
following their sacerdotal vocation, but 
also “titulary” Brahmins living on 
various more or less “pure” professions, 
such as agriculture and cattle-rearing, 
commerce and large-scale business, (such 
as, financing of caravans), political pro- 
fessions, (such as employments at the 
king’s court and in the administration 
of the states), etc. Needless to say that 
a priest-class, so heterogeneous in social 
and economic matters, could hardly be 
the advocate of any definite creed or 
cult. Both orthodoxy and intolerance 
always presuppose the existence of a 


well-organized clergy and church, and 
these two factors are missing in the 
history of Indian religions. 

Now we come to the second topic 
which is the political aspect of Brah- 
minism. Its significance to the problem 
of toleration can be easily understood 
if we take into account the fact that 
even the most militant clergy could not 
gain much without leaning on state- 
authority. In other words, intolerance 
can become an element regulating and 
controlling the life of society only under 
such circumstances as when the power 
of the state has rightly or wrongly 
identified orthodoxy with the rahon 
(Vetat. 

In the majority of Eastern civiliza- 
tions this identification is given a priori : 
the king is a king-priest and as a rule, 
an embodiment of divinity patronizing 
over the state, so that the religious cult 
is by itself a public and state one. A 
scries of principal traits characterize 
this type of religions. The king-priest 
as the representative of Heaven, is 
personally responsible for the well-being 
of his subjects, the orderly functioning 
of social institutions and that of Nature. 
As an individual charged with magical 
holiness, he ably performs his duty of 
an intermediary between gods and men. 
The priests who really execute the rites 
are merely his plenipotentiaries, and so 
on.® 

If we return to India and look for 
Indian parallels to the ideas spoken 
above, our attention will doubtless be 
directed towards the conception of 
Chakravartin. In the Buddhist version, 
the Chakravartin is only a doublet of 
the Tathagata. Both possess the same 

■ A typical instance is supplied by Ancient 
Fjgypt. Amon-Re is not the god of the 
Egyptian people, but the god of Pharao, his 
son. The change of dynasty is identical with 
the change of state-religion. The god of 
Ptolemean Egypt is Serapis. 
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bodily marks and the same symbol of 
solar wheels the emblem of Buddhist 
Dharma and of Paramount royal 
sovereignty. The reign of Asoka can be 
considered as an historical attempt to 
realize this unity. Indeed, the great 
protector of Buddhistic Sangha, without 
being formally its head, played a role 
which greatly exceeded the normal acti- 
vities of an Upasaka. He was, as we 
are told, the inspirer of the third Council 
at Pataliputra and the organizer of 
Buddhist missions; in his Bhabra-Edict 
he recommends seven topics for study by 
monks etc. It is to be expected that if 
the power of the Mauryas lasted longer, 
a compromise between the utopianism of 
Aseka’s Dharma and realism of politics 
would certainly have been arrived at in 
some way or other. If it were so, the 
rise of an Indian type of thcoeratical 
Imperialism would not have been im- 
possible. But actually the evolution 
did not take that direction. The empire 
of Chandragupta, under the immediate 
successors of Asoka, was broken up. 
In its western part were settled Graeco- 
Bactrian and Central-Asiatic dynasties; 
in the east a Brahminical reaction took 
place. 

In this connection one wonders why 
it was that the theory of Unity of State 
and Religion was not successful in India 
alone, whereas it was not only confined 
to the countries of its classic develop- 
ment, but had overrun the Roman 
Empire and had survived in Europe 
until the Modern Age? The answer is 
not far to seek. As the edicts of Asoka 
were an imitation of old-Pcrsian in- 
scriptions by means of which the Kings 
of Kings transmitted to posterity their 
glorious deeds, so the mythology con- 
nected by the Chakra vartin-Tathagata 
is not of Indian origin, but a foreign, 
probably Iranian, import. It found no 
acceptance in India because it was not 


only alien to but also directly contra- 
dicted the most ancient and deep-rooted 
Indo-Aryan tradition, for which priestly 
sanctity and royal majesty were two 
totally different qualities, allowing of 
no combination of the two in the same 
person. Eighteen centuries after Asoka 
an attempt to create a State-Religion 
was made by Akbar the Great. But his 
Din Ilahi did not survive its founder 
who was of alien descent and whose 
decree on Royal Infallibility was evi- 
dently inspired by non-Indian, Maho- 
medan traditions. 

The genuine Hindu conception of the 
inter-relation between priesthood and 
kingship, can be understood by an 
analysis of the game of chess. This 
game, doubtlessly originating in India, 
is no other than a scheme of a war 
between two Chaturangas. The presence 
of the queen by the side of the king in 
the field of battle, is hardly understand- 
able without substituting the Indian 
correspondent, Purohita the Priest- 
Minister, for the queen. We come 
across this personage as assistant of the 
king, already in the hymns of the Rig- 
Veda^ and we are informed of his func- 
tion by the same old-Vedic sources. 
The worth of a Purohita depends on the 
greater or less ‘‘charge” of “Brahman”, 
given to the service of his Royal patron. 
The Brahman of the Purohita “pro- 
tects” the king and his enterprises in 
times of peace as well as in times of 
war. When the enemies arc the 
Dasyus, the matter is quite simple. 
The god Indra invigorated by the 
force of Brahman destroys the black 
varna and accords victory to the 
Aryans. But when the contest is 
between Aryans and Aryans, the situa- 
tion becomes rather complicated. Indra 
is forced to choose between two parties 
who are both his devotees and claim his 
succour simultaneously. Pulled in two 
opposite directions by the magical fluid 
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of incantations sent by the two rival 
Purohitas, he goes over to that party 
whose Purohita possesses the stronger 
Brahman. Judging from the above, 
who can deny that the most potent 
factor in the king’s army is the priest 
alone ? 

During the course of history this 
hyper-magical conception underwent a 
(considerable moderation, and some of 
its features were effaced, so that in the 
historical times the Purohita became 
rather a private counsellor and spiritual 
guide of the king than a magical incan- 
tator. Nevertheless, for a better under- 
standing of ineban conditions, it is 
advisable to start from the primitive 
state with its exagge^rated magics. Wo 
SCO then that in Aryan India the 
differentiation of priestly and kingly 
(jualitics has a very old tradition. Tlu' 
sacred pow(‘r deciding the prosperity of 
the kingdom was entirely concentrated 
in the persons of professional and heredi- 
tary virtuosos, bound only by a free 
contract with their patrons, and always 
ready to offer their services to another. 
There existed, no doubt, faithful 
Fiirohitas, but the fact remains that the 
relation between tlunu and their royal 
sires was the same as that between an 
employee and his employer, the latter 
exploiting the talents of the hjrnn^r. It 
was to the interest of the Purohitas that 
the kings “should be very numerous”, 
and the same applied to the Brahmin- 
Mantrins and other States-Dignitaries 
as well as Brahmin priests without a 
permanent employment at the court, 
and living on occasional Dakshinas. Un- 
like other clergies c.g. in Sassaiiidan 
Persia, the Indian Brahmins were never 
advocates of an imperial ideology. 
They were not interested in the creation 
and maintenance of an all-India empire. 
The political milieu within which they 
lived and throve, was in India atomized 
into a great number of kingdoms and 


principates, comparable to Italy in the 
epoch of Renaissance. 

It is now easy to understand in what 
sense and how far it is right to say that 
Bruhminical India is a land where Reli- 
gion is traditionally separated from the 
State. If on the one hand the political 
ambitions of Brahmins were limited to 
securing economic and social privileges, 
then on the other hand the politics of 
kings were always very far from any 
anli-Brahminisiri. It does not prove, 
however, that there was a political 
superiority of Brahmins to kings. The 
conditions described in Buddhist 
records, inform us rather to the con- 
trary, and as far as Vcdic theories about 
the earthly divinity of Brahmins arc 
concerned, they obviously characterize 
priestly claims and do not reflect the 
(.‘xisting state of affairs. The act of an- 
ointment (Abhislieka) wanted evid('iilly 
the assistance of a priest, but that was 
not an investiture of secular powers by 
ecclesiastics, but only a ritual perform- 
(*d for the benefit of a royal client by 
a specialist and for a fixed fee. Besides, 
it was not this act by moans of which 
one got the cpjality of a king; for the 
Indian kingship was not a sacrament, 
but either an hereditary potency exactly 
like the Brahman, or a personal one 
tested and legalized only by the effective 
success in the struggle for supremacy. 
As a result, if wo sum up the long course 
of hidian history, wc are struck by the 
harmonious ('o-operation and solidarity 
between kings and Brahmins notwith- 
standing 'iome accidental deviations 
from this fundamental principle of old 
Indian policy. 

In the foregoing remarks are impU- 
citly contained all facts for understand- 
ing why Indian Brahmins in spite of 
their political influence, fortified eco- 
nomic position and high moral author- 
ity, have never played the role of 
warders of any orthodoxy. The answer 
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is found in that the Brahmins as pro- 
fessionals strove only for the acquisition 
and preservation of a possibly absolute 
monopoly of religious matters. Possess- 
ing this monopoly in actuality, Brah- 
minism could, to some extent, control 
Indian religions; it is lo be clearly 
understood, however, that it was not 
the Brahmins but their clients who 
decided the contents and the character 
of Indian cults. 

The old-Vcdic ritual was, in the first 
place, meant for knights and kings, and 
evidently this economically privileged 
class alone w'as able to pay fantastic 
fees for complicated and pompous sacri- 
fices. No wonder, the Canon of the 
Trayi-Vidya bears clearly marks of a 
high-soeicty relighm. Bnl in the course 
of centuries, side by side wilh the expan- 
sion of Aryo-Vcdic culture, I he ethnical 
siriicturc of the warriesr class w'as 
changed. So for instance, ilie Kajas of 
Kaslern India* in I ho Buddhist epoch, 
were mostly merely Aryani/ed and not 
Aryan clans (Aiislro-Asialie .^), having 
nothing in common wdlh the loyal 
families of Vc^be times. The first cen- 
turies of the Christian era brought 
further radical chai^ge.s. The ancient 
highly educated Kshalriyas, compe- 
tent to discuss njel a physical problems 
with Brahnuns, were replaced by Raj- 
puts, illiterate scions of Western and 
Ccntral-Asiatic invaders. In these cir- 
cumstances the Aryan character of 
Rajas became a pure lie t ion. The 
goddess Sri, the Indian Forluna Reg/u, 
has never had any racial prejudices. 

Side by side with the changes in the 
ethnical structure of the ruling class, 
there was another process, no less im- 
portant, of extension of Brahmin ism to 
include a wider area of popular masses, 
non-Aryan (Dravidian) in most cases. 
These popular elements manifested 
themselves as early as the Vedic epoch 
and the entire further development can 


be considered not only as Brahminiza- 
lion of non-Aryan cults and myths, but 
also as a constant process of influencing 
of Brahmiiiism by the ancient pre- Aryan 
substratum. Almost all the peculiar 
features of the later Brahminism 
(Hinduism) arc to be found in this. If, 
as wc have stated above, the tendency 
of Bralimijis were to j)reserve the mono- 
j)oly of all religious riles independently 
of ail transformations resulting from 
I hr expansion of the Aryo-Vedie civili- 
zation, then wc caji easily imagine the 
minimum price of this monopoly : 
approval and assimilation of all cults 
existing in India. 

We must remember that India ha.* 
ahv;\ys been a land of the greatest con- 
Irasls. and Unit there eo-existed from 
the earliest times, nearly all possible 
ty|K*s of religions, from the most primi- 
live to the most sublime ones, from 
frlishism to mysticism, from alheistical 
rnagiis to the most impassioned Unism. 
And this welter of religions was really 
sucecssfully assimilated in the Vedie 
tr:iditu)n by Brahmins, assigning to the 
early ritualism the place of one clement 
among many in this synthesis wherein 
t;vcry Hindu cam Id liiid the satisfactioji 
(d ])is personal JHcds and aspirations. 
VViUiout forming Ihemselves into a 
church j nor possessing a hierarchy, in 
spite of the many sects, local differences 
etc., the Brahmins were able, in the 
cmirse of many centuries, to hold the 
control of souls with a perfection 
unknown in othfT clerical and theocratic 
societies. 

And so also is the theology of Brah- 
min ism, not one definite system, but a 
system of systems, a Samgraba of 
all pf)ssible Darsanas and Siddhantas. 
There is surely no need to ascribe too 
much importance to theologies and 
dogmas in relation to a real religious 
life. As far as Catholicism is concerned, 
it is commonly known that not only the 
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laity^ but also a considerable part of the 
clergy have very little interest in such 
questions. Nevertheless, it is quite un- 
imaginable that the co-existence of 
theism and atheism in the frame of the 
same religion could be tolerated in 
Europe. The Brahminical schools are 
mostly theistic or pantheistic, but the 
Mimamsa, which conliinics the Vcdic 
tradition, is blankly atheistic. It docs 
not deny the existence of Devas, objects 
of ritual techniques, but it denies the 
existence of the One, Supreme and 
Omnipotent Isvara, the creator of the 
universe and the TiOrd of human des- 
tinies. Lastly, there is hardly such a 
theological view as could, in the opinion 
of Brahmins, compromise its adherents. 

Strictly speaking, there is only one 
shibboleth of Brahminical orthodoxy : 
the faith in the revelatory character of 
the Wdua. Practically it has never 
signilied a sacriiicium iiilelleclus, 
because tlie ‘Symbolic inlcrprctation” 
allfiws of a reading into the Holy Texts 
what (»ne’s soul desires. All depends on 
the clever deciphering of the codes 
ih-spatched by the Uishis at the dawn 
of human history, and anyone master- 
ing this craft can easily find in the 
Mantras the whole Advaitism, and in 
tin Advaitism even Einstein and 
Kiilhei'ford. So it is at first sight difli- 
ciilt to understand why Brahniinism 
attached so great an importance to this 
lornial recognition of the Vvdas on the 
one hand, and on the other why Bud- 
ilhism so obstinately denied it. One has 
the impression that Brahminism gained 
and Buddhism lost too little for the 
contest to be worth their while. Never- 
theless, th(‘ discussion about the Anaiiru- 
-heyatva of the Vedas occupies a great 
length of Brahminieal as well as 
Buddliist upologetieal treatises, and 
evidently it had n dee[)er signilleanee 
and importance to both sides. 

The question where this siguillcance 


and this importance arc to be sought, 
can be answered, I think, in the follow- 
ing way : The decisive moment for the 
Brahminical position was the conscious- 
ness of tlie historical connection with 
the old-Vcdic religion. In later times, 
there remained only a little of this 
oldest tradition. But this does not alter 
the fact of an extremely strong feeling 
of organic unity of all phases of the 
Brahminical synthesis. Brahminism 
had been growing in the course of 
centuries, and the unity of tradition was 
the only link that bound together the 
most heterogeneous elements. The Vedas 
were the starting point of this evolu- 
tion ; he who eliminated them, destroyed 
consequently the whole structure erected 
on this foundation. 

So, side by side with this tolerance as 
an essential characteristic of Brahmin- 
ism, should he mentioned its fraditional- 
isHU conserving all that “was once upon 
a lime”, providing that this past was a 
part of the frame-work of the Aryo- 
Indian history. It is clear that this 
historieism ])ainfully delimited the iini- 
versalisni of Brahminism as a religious 
system. Its benefits are accorded only 
to the Hindus and the entry into the 
Hindu society was possible through the 
portals of Indian history alone. lie who 
is outside these portals can hope to be 
reborn in one of the Hindu castes, and 
in this sense, in Brahminism eternally 
damned souls are unknown. But in 
reality, a non-IIindu has hardly any 
ehanee of salvation. There is no doubt 
that for the most classical schools, 
Mukti is a matter of birth and race.-* 

^ This is rtl any rale, the opinion of 
Sankara. Uamaniila is more democratic; he 
flislinjrnishcs brlwccii Bhakli and Prapatti. 
The lijjhl Hhakti is aeiessihle only by the 
Iwicc born. Cniitrarily, Pra])aHi is open to 
all erealiires not exeliidinp the Sndras. The 
diietrine that souls have to pass through a 
serie.s of lower religimis before they are ripe 
for the highest one, is met \Yith in the 
Sai\ a-Sid(lhanla. 
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All dreams about Brahminism being a 
world religion are consequently alien to 
it. Just as its geographical horizon was 
limited to the Jambudvipa, so also its 
religious universalism was restricted to 
all religions of Tndian origin. The first 
step towards true universalism in 
Ancient India was taken by Buddhism 
and not by Brahminism. 

In eonelusion, we may return to the 
belief that the same Highest Truth and 
the same Divinity is expressed by many 
different cults and religions. Are there 
any aTialogous instances in the Western 
civilization ? Prof. Max Weber in his 
ReUflioiisfiuzioloiiischc Ausmefze has cit- 
ed the ease of Ihe Roman religion in the 
Imperial epoch, when side by side with 
Latin and Greek gods, Isis, Scrapis, 
Cybcle, Attis and the Syrian Baals were 
adored. This similarity, however, is 
rather superficial. All those cults never 
formed one consistent system but a 
chaos of concurrent fragments ; they 
were of foreign origin and did not form 
parts of the same indigenous tradition ; 
and lastly Ihey Avere symploms of decad- 
ence and decomposition and not of tin* 
strength and vitality of Roman religion. 
Nor is there a parallel in the theory of 
the 1 8 th century rationalists, according 


to which, by purging the existing dog- 
matics and confessionalistic theologies 
of all superstitions, deformations and 
misconceptions, a common kernel of 
**natural religion” could be unhusked. 
Need we explain that this ^^natural reli- 
gion” was not at all a religion but a 
very poor and diluted metaphysical 
scheme? And that the true essence of 
religious phenomena has been sought for 
even in these purged away “de-fornia- 
tioiis”, in cults and rituals, in myths, in 
beliefs in saints and devils, in miracles 
etc. ? It should be reiterated here 
that Brahminism never treated cults and 
myths, even in their most ])rimitive 
forms, as supiTstitions of no value. 
Sankara, ojie of the most philosophical 
brains of India was at the same time 
an ardent Saivite and worshipper of 
the Mother Goddess, and this combina- 
tion, curious though it may be, is rather 
the rule than the exception in Hinduism. 

The Indian ideology of tolerance is 
without precedence in ihe Western 
world. We can add that in s])ite of 
al tempts made by Iheologists, it has no 
chance of being assimilated anywhere in 
Europe. European religiosity is always 
intolerant, European tolerance is always 
irreliirious. 


THE SACRIFICE OF GOD 

By Dr. Mahendranath Sircar, M.A., Pji.D. 


There are times in tlic world’s history 
when the direct intervention of the 
Divine in human affairs is necessary. 
The worn-out civilization requires re- 
inforcement of new life and vision that 
humanity may rejuvenate itself and go 
on moulding its final destiny making it 
fit for a more dignified expression. The 
world-forces are moving today with 
such a rapidity that intervention of the 
Divine has become imperative in order 


that civilization can be saved from a 
sure collapse. 

The want of Christ is the real want 
of life today — Christ, the messanger of 
Peace and Love. Wc should now eva- 
luate properly the values of forces that 
are moulding our destiny. Today 
almost all the forces, vital and mental 
are vigorously active in life, and all 
human skill and ingenuity in Science 
and Philosophy are shown at their best. 
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But still the civilization is trembling in 
the balance. New political schemes and 
social devices are in the Held to make 
up for the imperfect social orders of 
the past — but still happiness and peace 
are to be seen nowhere, and everybody 
experiences bitterness in life. 

European civilization with all its 
constructions stands today in the melt- 
ing-pot. And since Europe is leading 
the civilization today its worries have 
brought in worries for the whole human- 
ity. Europe has failed miserably in 
giving a lead to civilization and it is 
high time that Asia should think 
seriously of her programme in life and 
take her inspiration from the lost page 
in her history. Asia has given to the 
world her great religions. It has given 
the message of the cosmic humanity. 
Europe has never been able to outgrow 
her national as])irations, and even if it 
has established Empires in all corners 
of the globe it has not been able to 
inspire any of the dependent countries 
with unswerving faith in her ideals for, 
excepting material prosperity and wel- 
fare, she has not given any idea recently 
which can inspire human heart in 
cosmic sympathies and love. Europe 
with ad her cull lire cannot forsake 
materialistic prosperity and aggrandize- 
ment. That has been the curse of 
European civilization. 

Europe claims to be Christian in out- 
look but behind the grand priestly 
organization in fellowship with the state 
Europe has not shown much appre- 
ciation of the life and teaching of the 
liivine Harbinger of Peace and Love — 
Christ. Today in world-civilization the 
need of Christ has been a resil need. 
Divine love can only give today the 
saving and cementing force. The world 
has grown so much intellectual today 
that the heart has been dried up and 
with it the divine love and force have 
been dismissed from life. The divim? 


touch has become necessary today more 
than science and metaphysics. Science 
may give distant glimpses into the 
architect of the universe, Metaphysics 
a calm rational understanding of the 
scheme of knowledge and the scheme 
of the Eternal plan of things. But 
when confusion reigns in the very basic 
foundation of being what can save is 
not speculative knowledge but that 
divine understanding and vision which 
can see the dignity of human existence 
and its direct connection with the 
divine life. Tlic understanding of the 
human life as enthralled in the divine 
love and ultimately divine in nature 
is what today is wanted. Science can- 
not give this direct appeal nor meta- 
physics can give the direct vision. We 
cannot find out the Light that never 
fails in the heart of our being to find 
the correct inspiration. The flame that 
constantly burns wilhin us is sometimes 
removed from our ga/e because of the 
grossness of our being but in world’s 
hislory there have been teachers whose 
example and influence can never be 
lost and in difficult times the world 
can do no better than receive inspira- 
tion from tlu*m. The world-situation 
reminds us today of the Prince of Lover. 
And we can do no better than think 
of Him and his sacrifices for the uplift 
of humanity. 

Christ’s message of life eternal in his 
resurrection has deep significance. It 
gives the promise of life. It gives the 
defeat of death and the victory of life. 

The eternal emergence of life gives 
us faith and hope and bears us through 
the dittieiillies with calm composure of 
being. The resiirreetioii of Christ sym- 
bolizes the eontiniiity of life through all 
changes and vicissitudes. The message 
of Immortality lias been given by philo- 
sophers on theoretical grounds. But 
Christ has demonstrated it in experience 
and through his own examjile taught 
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the priDciple of the Eternal Re-emerg- 
ence of life. Christ is the prophet of 
creative life. Life is ever fresh, ever 
green, death and sufferings arc shib- 
boleths. But this eternity of life, its 
freshness, and vigour, its beauties and 
dignities, can be felt only when we 
can have our Christ-like attitude in us, 
when we are really in touch with the 
great divine formative principle through 
all beings and things. 

But if Christ is a ])rophet of cre- 
ative life he is also a prophet of Love. 
Life and Love go together. Life gives 
Love and Love gives Life. Christ 
stands between man and God. His is 
the divine love that lifts up and 
elevates. He is the Godward force 
that directs humanity to its final goal 
of existence and lifts it up from inertia 
for Christ is that which saves and 
redeems. This human picture of Christ 
is touching. The transcendental love of 
God could be hardly understood with- 
out such a divine ]U‘rsonnlity of Christ. 
God is an eternal mystery to man. His 
knowledge and power may be visible 
through ereati<»Fi but His nature as a 
source of the world is only evideneed 
through the boundless ocean of Love of 
a Buddha or a Christ. God as Love is 
incarnated in flesh. 

But from this we should not siibscribe 
to the doctrine that Christ is the only 
son of God and none else can enjoy that 
dignified privilege. Evolution in man 
has not come to a still — there is a cons- 
tant urge in man to realize his potential 
dignities for the man has never been 
separated from God, and his full con- 
summation lies in being fully conscious 
of his divine nature. Christ is the fore- 
runner of this Truth and He is an incar- 
nation in the sense that he felt his cons- 
cious unity with Godhead. When one 
feels like Christ one can say also with 
Christ, “1 am the life. I am the Light.” 
This eternal privilege is given to all men 


but when that privilege is fully under- 
stood and consciously realized man be- 
comes God. He begins to exhibit a 
superior personality, divine powers and 
wisdom and can speak with a categori- 
cal definiteness about the existence of 
God and His direct intervention in 
human affairs. 

Love is a great force of cohesion in 
existence. In the physical universe it is 
manifested in the form of attraction, and 
in animal creation it appears as a force 
of protection and creation. But the 
divine love cannot be exhibited unless 
evolution proceeds further in man and 
woman to show the sacrificing nature of 
God for the protection, elevation, and 
uplift of humanity. This redeeming 
love of God can only be focussed in 
souls that are spiritually sensitive. And 
such souls naturally scatter divine 
radiance and influence thus promising 
fo man his great possibilities as a son 
of God. The Soriship of God in the ease 
of Christ is not only a matter of intellee- 
lual understanding but a conviction 
horn of feeling and direct knowledge. 
Christ could speak in a positively 
afiirmativc way because he had the 
convietif)!! born of knowledge. Incar- 
nation has a spiritual value because in 
such souls wc can get divine touches and 
effulgences which arc not in any other 
way possible. Incarnation indicates the 
direction of human evolution. It shows 
that man with his proper aspiration can 
realize the direct ttmeh with God and b< 
finally the medium of expression of the 
divine life on earth. 

Whatever interpretation may be i)nf 
upon the doetrine of ineariiatiori. 
whether it is the ascent of the human 
soul or the deset'iit of the holy spirit 
ill man, the triitli cannot be lost iip‘»n 
us that it indicates a high order and 
a finer evolution of existence. The doc- 
trine of incarnation is common with all 
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religions ; and the Tantricism will inter- 
pret such a phenomenon as the awaken- 
ing in man of the liner psychic and 
supramcntal possibilities hidden in us. 
The Vaishnavas and the Tantrics con- 
ceive the descent of the divine power 
in man from the finer spheres of exist- 
ence through our psychic bodies. The 
divine power is ])otrntial in us but unless 
the psychic in man will be active we 
cannot be put in direct connection witli 
the Divine. When the psychic is truly 
active and fruitfully effeetive, man 
realizes his higher nature in Divinity 
and exhibits extraordinary ])owers and 
intelligence. 

This perhaps will explain the secret of 
the personality of Christ. Christ had an 
inspiring and over-powering personal- 
ity — a personality that used to captivate 
and command. None could deny him 
not alone because of his love but some- 
times because of his masterful nature. 
It is but natural that this personality 
is a true imlcx of the divine nature of 
man. 

The greatness of his personality has 
been the object (»f crilicistn. Few could 
understand its grandeur. Many see in 
the overpowering personality of Christ 
a (lefei t and a weakness and com])ares 
him unfavourably with Socrates. The 
appeal of Socrates was to the reason of 
man. He used to give understanding 
and therefore his language was the 
language of philosophy diving deep into 
the secrets of thought. But Christ 
used to inspire by life. He used t(» 
change human hearts and remove inertia 
and darkness of ages by his very pre- 
sence and touch. He carried w'ith him 
a divine aroma of life and established an 
intense atmosphere of high spirituality 
and love. He illumined understanding 
by opening the divine insight, by moving 
Ihe finer chords of life. Christ was the 
prophet of life and the final knowledge 
comes through opening in life. Christ 


had a humility like Socrates but the 
humility used to carry with it also a 
divine dignity, for in him was unified 
the blessed harmony (d the hunnui and 
the divine. His conviction of the great 
touch of God was not merely an intellec- 
tual convicti(m but it was a conviction 
of life. His faith proceeds from the 
illumiiKMl vision of life oriented, 
supported, rejuvenated in spirit. Men 
of understanding do not always possess 
this j)owcr of spirit. Christ’s ])ersorial- 
ity was highly strung in spirit and he 
could therefeu-e speak directly of the 
Kingdom of God, the Divine mercy, the 
eternal rcssurection of life with a 
majestic ff>rm and appeal. Even the 
best human understanding is not of 
much avail in this sphere of intuition 
and faith. The greatest mind stumbles 
in this height of existence, for what is 
a matter of inferenci* and indirect en- 
visagement to Hum was a matter of 
direct vision to ('hrisl. The greatest 
problem of human life is ilie search after 
G(k 1. Pliiloso]>hers from Plato down- 
wards have given us theories, illumined 
understandings, hut none of them could 
carry conviction to the soul and 
strengthen the heart, for in the matter 
of spiritual conviction something more 
than rational understanding is needed 
and the love of God most certainly does 
nev< r i)roeeed from a logical setting. 
The fervour in religion proceeds from 
the direct appeal it has to tlic human 
heart, for after all men can never be 
satisfied with nothing less than a God 
that inspires life, gives Light, and 
removes darkness. 

Tloroiii lies the Truth of Grace and 
Mercy as great factors in the dynamics 
of spiritual life. Christ gives to 
humanity the law of Grace, and Grace 
emerges from the anxious solicitude of 
(Jod for the redemption of man. Christ 
promises the heavcnlv life of man and 
that apparently becomes possible 
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through the divine attraction and up- 
lift through Grace more; surely and un- 
failingly than by any other method, 
lie promises the (‘ternal hope for man 
in bewildering darkness and conflicts of 
life. Grace iills us in faith and hope. 

And this was demonstrated by him 
on the Cross. When all human friend- 
ship failed him, when no divine protec- 
tion was visible in the enshrouding 
mystery towards the close of his life — 
he was k(*])t up by the Faith and in an 
unmistakable voice gave the lasting 
proof of his lirm conviction in the exist- 
ence of God and in the Supremacy of llis 
will. The last days of his life proved 
his greatness and his dynamic idcntilica- 
tion with the Divine as nothing else 
could do. The vivid conseiousness of 
tlic Di villi' together with the power I hat 
jaitli brought in could uphold him 
through the worst trials that could be- 
fall a man. llis embrace of I lie Cross 
proves that he died not in vain. And 
without entering defence he surrender- 
red to the inevitable with a clear faith 
that death could not kill him. The spirit 
of Christ is the spirit of immortality, 
and he could face death so easily be- 
cause he had the conviction of eternal 
life. God fuliils His mission on earth 
often through trying circumstances in 
the life of the Son of God. Christ 
passed through the worst sufferings and 
miseries with a smiling face, thus indi- 
cating the victory of spirit over the 
stings of flesh. In his life is written 
clearly the triumph of spirit throughout. 
His life is thus the divine record of the 
message of hope and eternal life. Man 
suffers most from sufferings and deaths 
and the life of Christ is a great reminder 
that they are not the last events in the 
sojourn of life. 

In Christ there wxrc three movements 
of spirit manifested in the aspiration for 
the Divine, a union with Him and a 
divine expression through him. The 


aspiration indicates his true seeking — a 
seeking which would enable him even to 
forego the comforts of the protection 
of his mother. Christ was conscious 
from the beginning of his life of the 
God ward movement of his soul and 
of the great mission for which he was 
sent here. This consciousness really 
marks out his genius — a consciousness 
which was iiitensilicd at times by deep 
concentration and meditation (e.g. in 
the garden of Gethsemcnc). This could 
establish the complete union with the 
Divine as it docs in every man seeking 
a fellowship with God. This union at 
times grows so intense that he could 
hardly feel any distance between him 
and his beloved. “I and my Father are 
one.” Here Christ gives the ulleranci 
lestifying to his lincst spiritual consum- 
mation. Christ's life indii'atrs dynamical 
s[)irjlual personality through three stage., 
of SI eking and aspiring, of merging his 
personality in union, and linal eonvie- 
lion of the identity of the Divine and 
the human. But this identity in Christ 
is the realization of the dynamical idciiti- 
licaiion, and his spirit, therefore, mani- 
fests God not only in transcendence, hut 
more actively in His immanence. The 
life of Christ is not the life tliat brushes 
away all jiroblems of life hy declaring it 
an illusion and is not the life that is 
salislicd with the realization of the 
divine silence or calm but it is a life that 
participates actively in the problem of 
concrete existence and offers solution In 
it by the law of Faith and Hope as God 
is not distant. He is here actively 
helping men. 

Christ is the active spirit which is 
at work to bring down the Kingdom 
of Heaven on earth. To Him there is 
no distance between the two- only the 
human heart is to make its preparation 
for seeing and receiving it. Christ 
stands here as the great connecting li^*^ 
between the Kingdom of God and earth. 
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To establish a Kingdom of Heaven on 
earth requires a fitness of the heart. 
Heart is the organ through 'which one 
can understand the spiritual relationship 
between man and man, and between 
man and God. * ‘Blessed arc those that 
are pure in heart for they shall see 
God.” Christ did not urge upon fine 
intellectual flowering as the necessary 
qualification for receiving the light of 
God in life. He makes the divine life 
easy and accessible to everybody, for 
heart is the organ through which Divi- 
nity reveals Itself to man. This saying 
of Christ is today negatively demon- 
sir a Led. The supremacy of intellect 
is visible everywhere. But the human 
heart is shrinking and the result is that 
humanity with all its scientific inven- 
tions has not made the life the better 
for it. 

To install God in life the heart should 
be open not only unto God, but it should 
: ;.eii liui.-aiiii y. \Vc should feel 

(Jod not only in our upw’ard ascent. 
Wc should seek Him here on earth 
through everything mortal. The love 
of God cannot be well established unless 
Ihe love of man is deeply felt by us. 
(’bribt therefore urges upon us to love 
our neighbour as ourselves. The law of 
love makes our being elastic and respon- 
sive to the finer currents of the soul. It 
makes us feel the vibrating life and the 
radiant love through every heart and the 
victory of love is not attained unless wc 
lov(i man in God and God in man. The 
sermon on the Mount gives us the clear 
conditions for the divine heritage and 
the divine life upon earth; and Christ’s 
genius reveals this law of love in every- 
thing as the ultimate cementing and 
integrating bond. Love rules in heaven. 
Christ wants it to rule on earth. And 
unless the dignity of love and its divine 
nature are fully apprehended and well- 
established in life the transformation of 
earth into heaven is a dream. 

0 


The law of love has its counterpart 
and corrollary — “Resist not evil,” 

The law of resistance is a human law. 

It conquers, but it cannot transform. 
Love conquers as well as transforms. [ 
The affairs in life arc regulated by the J 
law of resistance. Evil is suppressed ; 
bat it is not completely rooted out. ; 
Christ had the divine vision that resist- 
ance could only drive the devil more into 
our being but love completely conquers 
it and transforms it by its power and 
influence, for love is at work with sin 
and ignorance, and the tension will go 
on so long as love has not been com- 
pletely victorious in its earthly expres- 
sion. I'he seeming victory of the obs- 
tructive forces makes one doubtful about 
the final victory of love, but this doubt 
is also born of ignorance. Love is the 
actuality of life and without love earthly 
life is also impossible. Love has already 
established itself in human life and 
show^s its tenacity and firmness but 
what is now wanted is the diviniza- 
tion of love or the understanding that 
love in its essence is divine, and the 
more this understanding becomes clear 
to us, the more security is established 
within us. And tlie resistance of evil 
will be a dream with the complete vic- 
tory and establishment of love on earth. 
Freedom can he wrought not through 
opposition as offering resistance but by 
opening out the channel of expression of 
the divine love. 

What is needed today in human civi- 
lization is this divine love. Scientists 
and philosophers speak of the principle 
of cohesion running through the world 
from its crudest expression in the life of 
atom to its finest expression in the life of 
human society. But the dividing factors 
are still at work to form various classes. 
But the higher evolution in man should 
thresh out the universal integrating 
bond of the divine love and give us 
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the foretaste of divine life. The emer- 
gence of love will automatically help the 
^ emergence of the society of spirits 
bringing peace unto earth. The tension 
and the resistance that are ordinarily 
felt in life and which seem to give the 
salt into it are associated with our egois- 
tic clingings, but with the ushering in 
of divine love we shall move with greater 
freedom, with a finer elasticity of our 
being. Resistance and tension belong 
to the gross side of our nature and the 
more the self is free from them, the 
better. It can then realize the spontane- 
ous movement of spirit without the least 


resistance. It will then be free from 
egoism but its movement and activity 
will then be joyful expression of its 
being. The earthly consciousness will 
then be replaced by divine consciousness, 
the fullness of which wc cannot now 
envisage for the law of higher evolution 
in man is not completely established in 
us. But it can sprout up by the inspira- 
tion of Christ. Christ gives us the model 
for the emergence of humanity into the 
Kingdom of Spirit. Christ lives for the 
ideal. His death makes that promise 
clear. The sacrifice of God is necessary 
to save humanity today. 


LOCKERS IDEAS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

By Dr. Debendra Chandra Dasgupta, M.A., Ed.D. (California) 


John Locke lived during the last three 
quarters of the seventeenth century, 
from 1032 to 1704 . He possessed a 
versatile genius and for many years was 
active in the stormy political life of his 
day. He is best known, however, as a 
philosopher. He wrote on various sub- 
jects including politics, philosophy, and 
education. Changes in the political 
situation of England unfavourable to 
Locke forced him to go in exile to 
Holland in 1683 . After the revolution 
of 1388 he returned to England and soon 
was back in political life. The seven- 
teenth century was a period of reaction 
against the theory of divine right of 
kings. Locke threw himself openly into 
the reactionary movement and advoca- 
ted the divine right of the people. Al- 
though a great champion of the divine 
right of the people, Locke still adhered 
to the monarchical form of government. 
He believed in a limited monarchy. 
According to his philosophy the king 
derived his power from the consent of 
the people and the power of each suc- 


ceeding king depended on the consent 
of his people. This was known as the 
contract theory. In his development of 
this theory Locke gave little place to 
individualism. The individual was 
made subordinate to the state. Conse- 
quently Locke’s educational theory also 
set forth the welfare of the state as the 
main objective of education. 

In addition to his reaction against 
monarchal government of the absolute* 
type Locke lent his pen in protest 
against the formalized humanistic edu- 
cation which characterized the seven- 
teenth century. He advocated educat- 
ing all the people, whether of the nobi- 
lity or of the poorer classes to be good 
citizens. In order to accomplish this 
he recommended that education should 
not consist of a useless mass of facts but 
should rather include such matters as 
would have a direct bearing upon the 
life one was to live in society. Hence 
Locke has been classed by the writers 
of the history of education as a social 
realist. 
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Because of his conviction that educa^ 
tion should be directly related to the 
position one was to hold in society 
Locke’s theory of education embodied 
different immediate objectives, means 
and methods of training for the upper 
classes and the labouring classes. 
The gentleman was to receive a 
broad general education consisting of 
training in the vernacular, French, 
Latin, the natural sciences, manual 
arts, and in the rudiments of the 
professions in order that they might 
assume leadership in the state. The 
members of the labouring class were to 
receive training in the trades and indus- 
tries in order that they might become 
self-supporting citizens of the state and 
self-respecting members of society. 
Locke did not deal with the education 
of the middle class. He confined his 
ultention to the extreme classes in 
society, the rich and the poor. 

With this brief statement of Locke’s 
attitude toward the general educational 
situation we may now turn to a consi- 
deration of the place of vocational edu- 
cation in Locke’s educational philo- 
sophy. 

The main source from which the data 
concerning Locke’s views with respect 
r<) vocational education have been col- 
lected is his essay entitled “Some 
thoughts Concerning the Education of a 
Gentleman” published in 1(593. Ori- 
ginally this essay was a scries of letters 
written in Holland while Locke was in 
exile and addressed to his friend Edward 
CJfirke concerning the education of his 
children. At the request of another 
friend William Molyneur, these letters 
were assembled and published in essay 
form. The essay on “Conduct of the 
Understanding” written in 1697 and 
published in 1706 also contains some 
observations on education which have 
been consulted. These essays arc to be 
found in John William Adamson’s edi- 


tion of “The Educational Writings of 
John Locke”. Another source used is 
Locke’s memorandum regarding Poor 
Law reform and the establishment of 
working schools. This memorandum is 
not available in its original and com- 
plete form but lengthy extracts there- 
from are cited in volume two of *‘The 
Life of John Locke” by H. R. Fox 
Bourne. 

The basic principles of Locke’s educa- 
tional philosophy bear striking resem- 
blance to those of Rabelais.' Both 
Rabelais and Locke advocated the 
Renaissance ideal of education as a 
means of training both the mind and 
body, an ideal which was lost sight of 
in the formalized education of the later 
Renaissance. Concerning this ideal 
Locke wrote, “A sound mind in a sound 
body is a short but full description of a 
happy state in the world.’” However, 
although agreeing in this basic principle 
the two educators differed with respect 
to the means by which this ideal was to 
be realized. With Rabelais manual arts 
found little place in the physical train- 
ing of a gentleman. He advocated 
manual arts only to supplement the 
encyclopirdic knowledge of the gentle- 
man. Locke, on the other hand, 
advocated manual arts not so much 
for the sake of culture or encyclopaedic 
knowledge as to train the body. 
Both agreed that knowledge should 
come through sense perception but 
Rabelais advocated recourse to ancient 
writers to supplement the knowledge 
gained through the senses. Locke 
\vould have none of this. Rabelais 
aimed to give a gentleman an acquaint- 
ance with all the trades but mastery of 
none. Locke purposed to give gentle- 

* See the writer's article on “Rabelais an 
exponent of modernism in educational philo- 
sophy”. Prabuddha Bharata, January, 1985. 

* John William Adamson, The Educational 
writings of John Locke, p. 25. 
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men a good general knowledge of two 
or three trades and specifie training in 
one. Although these and other points 
of difference between Locke and Rabe- 
lais might be noted, on the whole Locke 
agreed with Rabelais in criticizing the 
formalized education of the later Renais- 
sance and in advocating training gentle- 
men in the manual arts and professions 
as a preparation tor positions of leader- 
ship in the state. 

Locke’s whole theory of vocational 
education is based upon his doctrine of 
a sound mind in a sound body. He 
attempted through his ideal curriculum 
of literary studies, natural sciences, 
manual arts, and professional courses to 
establish a proper balance between mind 
and body. During the later, formalized 
Renaissance of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries the schools and colleges 
of Europe were the theatres for rehear- 
sing young gentlemen in humanistic 
studies. The scholars were trained to 
frame polished sentences in Latin and 
in Greek and to imitate the purest classi- 
cal style. All the activities of these 
later schools were directed towards 
mental exercise and very little was done 
for the physical devcloy)mcnt of the 
pupils. It was as a protest against the 
inhuman practices of these schools that 
Locke advocated education in the 
manual arts as a means of training the 
body. It is to be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that Locke always advocated lin- 
guistic, scientific, and professional study 
as the main part of the education of a 
gentleman. Manual arts were only 
supplementary -subjects for the purpose 
of recreating and refreshing the mind 
and to develop bodily health and vigour. 

gentleman’s more serious employ- 
ment I look on to be study; and when 
that demands relaxation and refresh- 
meut, it should be in some exercise of 


the body, which unbends the thought 
and confirms the health and strength.”* 

We must also bear in mind that the 
value of developing skill in the manual 
arts themselves was not lost sight of by 
Locke and that he advocated using them 
for this purpose as well as for physical 
discipline. “Thus skill not only in 
languages and learned sciences, but in 
painting, turning, gardening, tempering 
and working in iron, and all other use- 
ful arts is worth the having.”^ 

Locke advocated the time immediate- 
ly following a study of the major sub- 
jects as being the most suitable period 
for learning the manual arts. At such 
limes the mind would be fatigued from 
serious study and would need the 
refreshment which this change of 
employment w^ould afford, lie sug- 
gested that at these times the young 
gentlemen should learn the various 
occupations by actual participation on 
the farm or in the workshop. Tims by 
a sort of a])prcntircship they would 
master the various arts and occupations 
in everyday use. This work should be 
bound to bring pleasure and happiness 
to the learner and enable him to use 
proiitabl}' time wliich otherv/ise niiglil 
be wasted in idleness or debauchery. 
“To the arts above mentioned may be 
added perfuming, varnishing, graving, 
and several sorts of w’orkiiig in iron, 
brass, and silver; and if, as it happens 
to most young gentlemen, that a con- 
siderable part of his time be spent in a 
great town, he may learn to cut, polish, 
and set precious stones, or employ him- 
self in grinding and polishing optical 
glasses. Amongst the great variety 
there is of ingenious manual arts, 'twill 
be impossible that no one will be founo 
to please and delight him, . . . And 

John William Adamson, 2'he Educational 
Writings of John Locke, p. 170. 

■* John William Adamson, The Educational 
Writings of John Locke, p. 169. 
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since he cannot be always employed in 
reading, study, and conversation, there 
will be many an hour, besides what his 
exercises will take up which if not spent 
this way, will be spent worse.”* 

In addition to training in manual arts 
the programme of vocational education 
for gentlemen included professional 
courses in civil law, law, merchants’ 
accounts, and short hand. These 
studies were regarded as of suiticient 
value and importance to be reckoned as 
an integral part of the regular educa- 
tional programme of a geii*:lemaii. 
They were to be pursued for economic 
as well as for social and cultural pur- 
poses. The following paragraphs will 
indicate the importance which Locke 
attached to each of these subjects. 

Knowledge of civil law was considered 
especially valuable to a young gentle- 
man as it would enable him to 1111 an 
im])ortant position in the state and to 
(Mimmand the respect and esteem of his 
fellowrucn in the world. Therefore he 
should study thoroughly the origin and 
foundations of society, and the rights 
and duties of man in socle! y. He 
siiouid become equally proficient in 
international law in order to understand 
projurly international rolation'i. For a 
mastery of this held he should study 
the various ancient writers on inter- 
national law such as Grotius, and 
Puffendorf. “When he has pretty well 
digested Thilly’s oH'ices (and adl to it 
“Puffendorf, de ollicio hon.i:;i' ot 
civis”), it may be reasonable to set him 
upon “Grotius dc jure bell et pacis”, 
or, which perhaps is the better of the 
two, “Puffendorf dc jure natural i et 
gentium,” wherein he will be instructed 
in the natural rights of man, and the 
wiginal foundations of society, and the 
duties resulting from thence. This 
general part of civil l^iw and history, 

* Ibid,, p. 178. 


are studies which a gentleman shouic^ 
not barely touch at, but constantly 
dwell upon and never have done with* 

A virtuous and well-behaved young! 
man, that is well versed in the general 
part of the civil law (which concerns 
not the chicane of private cases, but the 
affairs and intercourse of civilized 
nations in general, grounded upon prin- 
ciples of reason), understands Latin 
well, and can write a good hand, one 
may turn loose into the world, with 
great assurance that he will find employ- 
ment and esteem everywhere.”® 

Law was regarded by Locke as a very 
important field of study for a voung 
gentleman ambitious to hold any posi- 
tion in England, from justice of the 
peace to minister of the state. Law 
woiiM be invaluable in assisting one to 
ascertain right and wrong. With a 
v'ovz to tlie mastery of law one should 
study both the ancient and modern 
writers on the English constitution and 
Government.' 

Locke advocated that gentiemea I 
should beroir.e jirolicient in the opera- I 
lion of rnerohants’ accounts in order i 

j 

that they might be able the more wisely ! 
to niaung-.' their expenditures and to j 
keep ti- ‘ir property from becoming \ 

Shorthand was likewise looked upon 
as a necessary aecomplislunent for a 
goutloman. A knowledge of this would 
])rove a grout poj'sonal convenience, 
especially in the rnatter of confidential 
writings.*^ 

Our discussion thus far has revealed 
that Locke’s theory of vocational edu- 
cation for gentlemen had a dual aspect. 
He recommended training in manual 
arts to relax the mind and strengthen 

* John William Adamson, The Educational 
Writings of John Locke, pp. 15l-15‘2. 

■ Ibid,, p. 152. 

’ Ibid,, pp. 173-174. 

* Ibid,, p. 124. 
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; the body, and training in various pro- 
fessional courses for personal gain and 
the better discharge of one’s civic duties. 
We must now give some consideration 
to Locke’s theory of vocational educa- 
tion for members of the poorer classes. 

Locke advocated giving the working 
people a thorough training in trade and 
religion. He deemed it sufTicient for 
them to know their trade and to be 
religiously devout and submissive. 
Thus they would prove to be good citi- 
zens of the commonwealth. Here we 
see social aristocracy as an important 
determinant in occupatioiial selections. 
The great multitudes of poor people 
were to be kept forever on a low social 
level and given enough trade training to 
enable them to earn their bread and 
butter, and enough religious training for 
their moral well-being. 

“For a man to understand fully the 
business of his particular calling in the 
commonwealth, and of religion, which 
is his calling as he is a man in the world, 
is usually enough to take up his whole 
time.”'® 

Paupers and beggars were considered 
wards of the state. It was the duty of 
the state to eliminate pauperism and 
vagrancy by giving to paupers and 
beggars trade and technical education 
in working schools. Everyone must 
be made a self-respecting and self- 
supporting citizen in the common- 
wealth. And to be a good citizen one 
must receive proper training in trade, 
industry, and religion. This training 
was to be given under state supervision 
and the state had the right to compel 
attendance at w-orking schools on the 
part of pauper children. All such 
children between three and fourteen 
years of age were to be compelled to 
attend such schools. “The most effec- 

John William Adamson, The Educational 
Writings of John Locke, p. 215. 


tual remedy for this that we are able 
to conceive, and which, we therefore 
humbly propose, is, that in the fore- 
mentioned new law to be enacted, it be 
further provided that working schools 
be set up in every parish, to which the 
children of all such as demand relief of 
the parish, above three and under four- 
teen years of age, whilst they live at 
home with their parents, and are not 
otherwise employed for their livelihood 
by the allowance of the overseers of 
the poor, shall be obliged to come.”'^ 
These working schools were to be trade 
schools giving instruction in the various 
trades such as spinning, knitting, or 
w’oolen manufacture. The working 
school was also to adjust its curriculum 
to the particular needs of the local 
districts. After the completion of voca- 
tional training, pauper children were to 
be placed on jobs by the local guardians 
of the poor as apprentices either to a 
Jiandicrafts to an, or to a gentleman, 
yeoman, farmer or to a master of the 
Kingship.”'" Thus Locke’s theory of 
vocational ediicatioii for the poor people 
regarded pauj)erism and vagrancy as a 
curse to society which must be wiped 
out by imparting a compulsory trade 
training to all paupers by means of local 
working schools. 

In conclusion one may say that in his 
theory (if education Locke advocated 
vocational training for the two extreme 
classes in society, the leisured class and 
the poverty-stricken class. For the 
wealthy a twofold vocational training 
was recommended consisting of (1) 
training in the manual arts through 
actual participation and for the purpose 
of relaxing the mind, building up phy- 
sical and mental vigour, and the acqui- 
sition of mental manual skill; and (2) 

“H. R. Fox Bourne, The Life of John 
Locke, Vol. II, p’. 383. 

R. Fox Bourne, The Life of John 
Locke, Vol. II, pp. 885-386, 800. 
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training in various professional courses 
to be carried on as a part of the general 
education of, the gentleman for the 
purpose of equipping him the better to 
discharge his public and private duties. 
And in all his suggestions Locke cons- 
tantly kept in mind the maintaining of 
a proper balance between mind and 
body. For poor people Locke recom- 
mended training in the trades and 


religion. He asserted it to be the duty 
of the state to provide such training as 
would be calculated to remove vagrancy 
and pauperism from society and to make 
each person a self-respecting and self- 
supporting citizen. He further asserted 
it to be the right of the state to compel 
the attendance of paupers at working 
schools in order that these ends might 
be achieved. 


ILLUSION-MAKER 

By Eve Vermonoe 

1 am the monolith of the absolute, 

The subjugation of the primal fear, — 

Fulfillment imperceptible ; 

I am the marvel of embodiment, 

The pith of all consciousness, 

The lotus flower of unity between the visible and intangible; 

1 am the mother-milk of fruition 

And the ultimate uncrcatc, darkly garlanded; 

The metabolism of renewal and liberation — 

Complacent, contemplative — 

The atoning avowal beyond 
Shadowy lintels of oblivion : 

1 am the vibrant, invisible alchemy of spirit, — 

White inertia of peace, 

A truce with Nothingness. 



THE EXPANSION OF SPIRITUALITY AS A FACT 
OF INDUSTRIAL CIVILIZATION 

By Prof Benoy Kumar Sarkar 


Man the World-Conqueror 

Born in Burma or Bermuda, Britain 
or Bengal, human beings have the same 
problem everywhere. And the problem, 
in so far as it is human, has remained 
virtually identical all through the ages. 
Man as an individual or in groups has 
had but one function, and that is to 
transform the gifts of the world into 
which he is born, namely. Nature and 
society, into the instruments of human 
and social welfare. It is not Nature, 
region or geography that in the last 
analysis determines man’s destiny. It 
is the human will, man’s energy, that 
re-creates the topography and natural 
forces, humanizes the earth and spiri- 
tualizes the geography. Tlien, again, it 
is not the group, the elan, the nation or 
the society that ultimately forces the 
individual to submit to the social inilievy 
the group marcs, the tradition, and the 
status qua. It is the individual person- 
ality that compels the mores to change 
and the milieu to break, that subverts 
the status quo and re-forms the tradi- 
tion.* 

Both anthropologically and psycholo- 
gically it has been the factual nature of 
man to function as a “transformer” and 
re-creator. The ideal of man, historical- 
ly and inductively considered, is not 
peace hut restlessness. The Hindu 

' B. K. Sarkar: The Science of History and 
the Hope of Mankind (London, 1912), The 
Folk-EIemenl in Hindu Culture (London, 
1917) and The Futurism of Young Asia 
(Berlin, 1922). 


Aitareya Brahman a (VII, 15) caught the 
right view of progress and culture when 
it taught in so many words that tuimi- 
srdntdya srirasti (prosperity is not for 
the person that is not tired with move- 
ments and wanderings). The correct 
attitude to life and the universe is equal- 
ly well portrayed in the frank declara- 
tion of the man of the Atharva Veda 
(XII, i, 54) to Earth as follows : 

“Aham asmi sahamana 
Uttaro nama bhumiyam 
Abhisadasmi visvasad 
Asflm usam visasahi.” 

(Mighty am I, Superior by name, upo 2 . 
the Earth, conquering am I, all-conquer- 
ing, e()m])letoly conquering every 
region). 

In modem times the Siegfrieds 
of Ilebbel’s dramas and Wagner's 
operas in the Nihrlun^ cycle have but 
demonstrated the old Hindu Weltan- 
schauung (world-view). The great in- 
tellectual gymnast of the nineteenth 
century, Kobert Browning, was again 
echoing the same sentiment when he 
pointed out that “thus we hulf-men 
struggle.” 

Relkjion Eternat. as an Expression 
OF Spirituality 

Of all the instruments created by mar. 
in order to minister to the needs of 
individual and group life neither the 
most nor the least effective is the instru- 
ment conventionally known as religion. 
It is the. creations by man that count, 
and religion is but one of the thousand 
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and one expressions of his creative 
power.* 

Creative man or man as a creator 
is spiritual by nature and as a 
matter of course. Creativeness and 
spirituality are convertible terms. Non- 
spiritual man is a contradiction in terms 
because non-creative man has not been 
known to exist. The world has been 
witnessing the emergence and expansion 
of spirituality ever since the first man 
exercised his creative shakti or might, 
i,c., sought to establish his sway over 
the forces in Nntiire and human society. 

The world today has got used to the 
concept that inventions are as old as 
mankind, and that therefore techno- 
cracy and economic life arc coeval with 
r.hc human race. We have now to take 
another step forward in the conception 
of man’s concjucsts over the universe, — 
by admitting that all these technical and 
ecoiK/inic crealions are at bottom spiri- 
tual. Pahrolilhic man was s])iritual in 
so far as he was creative. The spiritual 
urge, the craving for creation, the will 
to conquer, is eternal in human history 
and fundamental in the human p.s'7/c/?c, 

the very bed-rock of personality. 

S» iiie twenty thousand years ago the 

Aurigiiaeiiin forefathers of the human 
iMce constructed flints of all shapes 
!;id sizes as well as arrowheads of all 
st'.ris. They knew how to “inanu- 
facture” also ivory bracelets out of the 
mammoth’s tusk and necklaces with 
perforated wolves’ teeth. In an in- 
ventory of the values created by man 
the sociologist cannot afford to note 
exclusively these and allied items of 
objective utility. The cultural ap- 

’ This position is fundamentally opposed to 
that of the monistic religious interpretatioos 
of life and culture as popularized by Fustel 
de Cotdanges (Lo Cit4 Antique)^ Max Weber 
(ffcZtgtonssoctoKogte), and others ; cf. P. 
Sorokin; Contemporary Sociological Theories 
(New York, 1028), pp. 663-606. 


praiser will have also to observe that 
drawings and paintings, — ^i.c. somewhat 
‘‘idealistic” goods, — belonged likewise 
to the achievements of Aurignacian 
“civilization.” Another “great power” 
of the Stone Age, the Azilians, pro- 
duced experts in the painting of stones. 
The primitive painters and sculptors of 
mankind arc to be credited with the 
faculty of seeing the “light that never 
was on sea or land” and trying to 
exhibit the “life beyond.’” They are 
the progenitors of the makers of gods 
and goddesses among the Pharaohs, 
Assyro-Babylonians, Myccnjcans and 
Mohenjo Daro “Hindus”. To the 
extent that religion implies the creation 
of unseen agencies and the bodying 
forth of mystical forces by imagination 
it is hardly possible to conceive a non- 
religious or “pre-religious” stratutn of 
human evolution, — Lcvy-lhuhl’s asser- 
tions in Lii Miflhoioi;}!' Pritnitivc not- 
withstanding. In other words, as a 
form or exj^rcssion of spirituality, 
religion, even in its idealistic aspects, 
is, like techiiocrary and economy, one 
of the most primitive creations of 
mankind. 

The devotion, mysticism and “reli- 
gious” reverence as evident in the 
African masks have been appropriately 
surg of by the American painter. Max 
Weber. One of his poems in Pnwitives 
(Poems and Wood-cuts) reads as 
follows : 

“Mask Bampciise Kasai, 

Crudely shaped and moulded art 
thou. 

In weighty varied solid frightful form, 

Through thy virility, brutality and 
blackness, 

I gain insight subtle and refined. 

Then ’tis true, Kasai, that the sculp- 
tor in thy making, 

* Quennell ; Everyday Life in the Old Stone 
Age (London), Marshall: Mohenjo Daro and 
the Indus Civilisation (London, 1981). 
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Was not the jungle savage, 

But high spirited and living soul. 

In carving thy features, Bampense 
Kasai, 

In the crudest geometric form, 

Thy savage maker makes an art, 

At once untrifling, big and powerful. 

Surely not ignorance but fear and 
love and spirit high 

Made him make you, Bampense 
Kasai.” 

The “primitives” of the past as the 
undeveloped or “backwards” of today 
undoubtedly deserve such homages to 
their “high s])irited and living soul.” 

Modern Religions 

“Forms” of tcchni<iuc as well as of 
economy have often changed initiating 
“industrial revolution” upon “indus- 
trial revolution,” but man’s creative- 
ness, i.e., spirituality has kept on its 
more or less even tenor. Exactly in 
the same manner has religion changed 
its forms with the races, the regions and 
the epochs. Religion has come and 
religion has gone, but spirituality or 
man’s role as creator of values has gone 
on for ever in this Held as in the others. 

It should therefore be possible to 
assert that the spirituality of man has 
been growing from more to more along 
with the advances in human creative- 
ness. The expansion of spirituality is 
a most perceptible human or social fact 
of modern culture, “materialistic,” 
industrialized, and capitalistic as it is 
usually known to be. Mankind today 
is perhaps more spiritual than it ever 
was. 

It is not only the tools, implements, 
machines and super-machines that 
belong to the range of man’s creations 
during the last few generations of 
technocracy and capitalism. But as 
during the Palseolithic and following 
epochs modern man has created other 


values as well. The gods, goddesses or 
God, the hymns, prayers, rituals, ser- 
mons, dissertations and lectures etc. 
created by modern religions in the East 
and the West arc not less numerous and 
varied than in the past. And they 
point to at least as great, if not greater 
critical and rational as well as moral, 
humane and democratic attitudes of 
man vis-d-vis the fcllow-men. The 
religious lore of modern mankind is 
born of a more soul-searching and pro- 
found spirituality than that of the 
previous generations. 

The New Spirituatjty in SocixVL 

Insurance and Poverty Control 

The expansion of man’s spiritual 
consciousness in the social sphere, — 
which may indeed be characterized as 
the sphere of ethical attitudes and 
activities, — is one of the most signal 
achievements of the “industrial” civi- 
lization of today. To take only ore 
instance, that of the “social insuranev” 
of Bismarck and Lloyd George, com- 
prising as it does the branches of 
insurance against sickness, maternity, 
accident, old age, invalidity, widow- 
hood, orphanhood, and unemployment. 
The system of what may be called 
“neo-capitalism” and “nco-socialism” 
as embodied in state-controlled and 
partly state-financed social insurance i;^ 
the characteristic of what for certain 
purposes ought properly to be described 
as the “second industrial revolution.” 
The “first industrial revolution,” which, 
for England, may be taken to be the 
phenomenon of 1785-1830 and, for 
France and Germany, of 1830 - 75 , was 
the embodiment of orthodox or classical 
capitalism which used to treat labour 
according to the ‘‘iron law of wages.” 
It evoked also orthodox or Marxian 
socialism in which capital was looked 
at from the viewpoint of class-struggle. 
In the milieu of social insurance as 
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prevalent in the world since the eighties 
of the last century the workingman is 
not antagonistic to capital but seeks 
to utilize it in his own interest. Nor 
does the employer feel antagonistic but 
renders himself somewhat amenable to 
the aspirations of labour. A platform 
of mutual give-and-take has been reared 
and the interests of the ‘‘two poles” 
have obtained the chance of getting 
harmonized in the joint interests of the 
community, the ideal of national soli- 
darity. 

The dignity of man was never preach- 
ed more eloquently than by the 
medieval Bengali poet, Chandidasa 
(c. 1350), who sang : Sabdr npare 
mmmfi arestha, tdhdr upare ndi (Supe- 
rior to all is man, beyond or above him 
is nothing). The humanism and fra- 
ternity such as were thus developed in 
and through Vaishnavism are superb. 

The tradition of Buddhist Asia knows 
that ‘‘the Bodhisattva gives up the 
best excellent good to the beings who 
are suffering from hunger and gives 
security to those beings who fear. He 
is full of zeal for the complete healing 
of the sick and bears the burden of 
those »vho are weary and exhausted.” 
The Jains of India are nurtured in the 
doctrine of four gifts (dh-nr-nhhaj/a- 
b}'(usujiia-sdstra(ldna)y namely, those of 
food, courage, medicine, and learning. 

Nevertheless, it will be admitted that 
those ideals of social equality and per- 
sonal charity or philanthropy, which 
are found embodied in “Hindu,” Con- 
fucian, Christian, Moslem and other 
institutions, have assumed tremend- 
ously effective shapes in the modern 
methods of poverty-control and social 
service as represented, for instance, by 
the welfare activities of trade unions 
and other bodies as well as by social 
insurance. The normal measures of 
poor relief in England and the extra- 
ordinary Winterhilfe (winter relief) of 


Nazi Germany have been serving to 
revolutionize the world’s conception of 
charity, fraternity, fellowship and social 
“solidarism.”'* The new spirituality is 
not less grand than the old, whatever 
it may have been. 

Spiritual Advances through 

“Unknown” Races and Classes 

The emergence of new races and 
classes into prominence as creators of 
social values points likewise to the 
advances in spirituality and expansion 
of ethical sense as coTisummated by 
modern mankind. The recognition of 
the worth of the racial and social 
inferiors of yesterday is itself a mark 
of the contemporary expansion of social 
creativcncss and spiritual reconstruc- 
tions. Tlic progress of man in ^^cons- 
cience collcctivc^^^ to use an expression 
of Durkheim, is an outstanding social 
fact in inter-group, inter-tribal, and 
inter-racial intercourse. 

Comparative sociography forces upon 
our attention the operation of the most 
diverse creative forces such as are 
embodied in the experiences of the men 
and women of every region. Every 
people is thousand-handed, so to say, 
in its constructive and spiritualizing 
agencies. 

In almost every district of North and 
West Bengal, for instance, the Santals 
have come to stay as agriculturists and 
are gradually becoming Bengalicized in 
language and social manners. Some 
Bengali-Santal blood-fusion is also in 
evidence. The contributions of the 
Santal, Garo and other “tribal” 
elements to the arts and crafts as well 
as the economic and religious structure 
of Eastern India deserve special atten- 
tion. Another central fact of Hindu 
social morphology is the existence of 

‘ B. K. Sarkar : “Winter Relief in 
Germany’’ and “Unemployment Insurance in 
England'’ {Calcutta Hevietc, May, 1935 and 
1936). 
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several million men and women belong- 
ing to the so-callcd ^Mcpressed” com- 
munities. Although depressed, they 
represent, be it noted at once, like the 

tribes” none the less some of the most 
powerful forces that have contributed 
to the making of Indian culture. 
Further, the contributions of the “illi- 
terates” to spirituality cannot by any 
means be ignored. Illiteracy does not 
necessarily mean ignorance, absence of 
brains, poverty in professional skill, 
proneness to criminality, or want of 
moral and society-building qualities. 
As long as the tribes, the depressed and 
the illiterates are employed in some 
agriculture, cottage industry, mine, 
factory, railway, fishing, boat-plying 
and what not they are getting them- 
selves “educated” intellectually and 
technically in the very process of work. 
And in the daily interests of their tribal, 
neighbourhood or occupational life they 
are factually developing solid spiritual, 
social, civic and political virtues. The 
intellectual and moral discipline ac<iuir- 
ed by the illiterates on account of actual 
participation in life’s work cannot be 
treated as of inferior grade in compari- 
son with what the literates pick up in 
the elementary, secondary or collegiate 
institutions. Sociologically, it should 
be considered unscientiric anywhere on 
earth to wait for universal literacy 
before thinking of endowing the illiter- 
ates, depressed and tribes with social 
and political privileges. It should 
rather be a first postulate to treat the 
masses as “educated” in every sense 
minus literacy as well as “creative” or 
spiritual in all spheres from cultivation 
and handicrafts to music and dance, 
engineering and commerce, heroes, gods 
and saints. 

Many of the good or desirable biolo- 
gical ‘‘stocks” and “strains” remained 
unsuspected in the submerged and in- 
conspicuous races and classes of the 


world. The humanitarian, philanthro- 
pic, social reform and etatistic activities 
of the nineteenth and twentieth centu- 
ries have enabled some of these “un- 
knowns” to display their' mettle and 
“fitness” in £ur-America. The evoca- 
tion of “eugenic” forces by “social” 
means and methods is continuing its 
work still and constitutes a remarkable 
testimony to the evolution of spiritual- 
ity in modern times. The rise of new 
nationalities in Eastern and Central 
Europe as well as the birth of a rege- 
nerated Russia under Soviet auspices 
are some of the processes through which 
the depressed, repressed and inferior of 
yesterday have been proving themselves 
to be the culture-bearers, spiritualizers 
and worhl-remakcrs of today. •' The 
same process has been going on in India 
since the Mohenjo Daro times; and at 
the present moment as in the past the 
culture-creating strains such as have 
remained hidden or unobserved in tin; 
biological make-up of India’s alleged 
lower classes, inferior castes and worth' 
less communities arc being provided willi 
fresh opportunities for the assertion of 
spirituality by social, legal and political 
methods. 

New Eras of Spirituality 

From the Mohenjo Daro epochs 
(c. 3500 B.C.) down to the beginnings 
of the nineteenth century it was the 
role of the Bengali people mainly but 
to assimilate the creations of the non 
Bengali races and peoples of India. The 
instances of the Bengali people as 
having left substantial marks of their 
own creations on the culture of North- 
ern, Western and Southern India as 
well as of “Greater India,” i.e., in areas 

‘T. G. Masaryk: The Making of a Slal^ 
(London 1927), K. Capek : President Masaryk 
Tells His Story (London 1934) ; La Phtlo 
Sophie TchSchoslovaque Contemporaine 
(league 1965). 
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uninhabited by the Bengalis during 
six thousand years down to Rummohun 
Roy (1772-1883) were very few and 
mod(’st. 

Ill the nineteenth century, then, the 
Bengalis were one of tlie youngest races 
of India in the domain of world- 
spirituality. The Ramakrishna-Viveka- 
naiida (1886-1962) movement represents 
a very signilieant landmark in human 
civilization, inasmuch as it started the 
Bengali pcojde virtually for the first 
time on to what may be. regarded as a 
career of charaiveii (march on) and 
world-eonqucsts. A Bengali ])criod of 
creative endeavours, spirituality and 
culture-history was thus seen to be in 
the making. It is in the Snadvahi 
movement of 1905 that the new creative 
and spiritual forces engendered by the 
Bengali jicoplc got recognized as a 
power among the powers in I he world 
of culture. An inloresling chronological 
coincidence,— but which points to the 
same sociological agencies as the birth 
of Young Bengal — is the simultaneous 
recognition of Japan as a world-power 
in the political and military fields. 
Present-day Bengal, like nmdern Japan, 
furnishes us with the sociological data 
bearing on new epochs or the begin- 
nings <»f fresh eras in human creativeness 
and spirituality. 

The beginnings of new epochs such as 
can be scon in the Japan and Bengal 
of “our own times” arc but paralleled 
by such phenomena in the socio-cultural 
conditions of the German people during 
the period (1744-1835), say, from 
Herder to Humboldt.* It was then 
that for the first time German culture, 
still relatively “young” and “un- 
known” as it was, commenced its career 
of “world-conquests.” 

“ K. Spr anger: “Das Wesen der (leiilsehcii 
llnivcrsitaei“ (Das ukademische Deutschland^ 
Berlin 1930) and “Wilhelm von Humboldt" 
(Research and Progress, Berlin, July 1035). 
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The Pooa ano the Traihtionless 
AS Creators 

New epochs of spirituality have very 
often been started by “races” or 
“classes” which from the platform of 
I he dominant races or classes, i.e., the 
elites of the age, were declared in so 
many words to be “inferior,” pariah, 
sciiii-civilized, “dysgciiie,” “unlit,” iii- 
eonipeteiit or Hddnu It is in such 
beginnings of new epochs in world- 
culture amr)ng the alleged “inferior” 
races or classes of the day that wc find 
objectively and historically disproved 
the chauvinistic contention of Lapougr 
in his paper on Ln Race chez Ics popvla- 
iiotis inrJau}iecH presented at the Second 
International Congress of Eugenics 
(New York 1921). In his judgment 
h'h bln Hi's (the whites) and Ivs riches 
(the rich) were pronounced to be' 
identical with cirinrnts intrllectacllc 
incut supcrii nrs (the intellectually 
superior elements) and their work with 
In civUisatinn cllc-nicnie (civilization 
itself). 

It is time for the students of 
spirituality, religion and social service 
to get emancipated from the unthinking 
pronencss to establishing such equations 
between eacogeiiic (nr dysgenie) factors 
and the “untried” (or “unhistorical”) 
races on the one hand and the poorer 
and “lower” classes on the other. The 
scare propagated by Lapougc, Leonard 
Darwin and other eugenists to the effect 
that the age of the rise of the “races” 
that arc known to be “inferior” and of 
the poorer “classes” is tantamount to 
the epoch of la harbaric dcs coiitem- 
porains da manfmouth (the barbarism 
of the contemporaries of the mammoth) 
or that “the nation as a whole is slowly 
and steadily deteriorating as regards its 
average inborn qualities” ought to have 
no place in positive or speculative 
science. For, neither the poor nor the 
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young (the traditionless, the “un- 
known”) can be postulated to be 
dysgenic C7i masse. Eugenic “fit- 
nesses” or good, i.e., desirable stocks 
and strains are “widely distributed” 
among the diverse races and classes. 
The possibilities of progress in creativc- 
ncss and spirituality may then be taken 
to be assured for mankind. 

Our Krishna proclaimed in the (fitd : 
“Forsake all other duties, seek refuge 
ill me alone.” Christ preached : “I 
am the way, the life, the truth.” 
Mohammed taught the Arabs : “Verily, 
all believers arc brethren.” The reli- 
gion or spirituality contained in these 
dicta is powerful with mankind still. 
But in the modern world there are 
groups, classes, races, and nations even 
among Hindus, Christians, and Moslems 
to whom such “monism” or faith in 
certain individuals or particular tenets 
is not necessary to awaken tlie spiritual 
sense or foster ethical life. Duty, truth, 
brotherhood and e<iuality have been 
making coniiuests among the most 
heterogeneous races and classes such as 
happen to be iucliffercnt to Krishna, 
Christ or Mohammed. The area of the 
moral and religious world today is much 
more extensive than formerly, embrac- 
ing as it docs untold millions among the 
poor and the tradilionlcss who have 
been exhibiting the results of their 
creative and spiritual sluikti, 

Ijfe’s Battle Not Finally Won 

There should not be any difficulty to 
maintain with Herder’^ his thesis in 
ideen zur Philosophic der (icschichtc 
dvr Mevschheit to the effect that the 
stream of civilization indicates the pro- 
gress and development of mankind, an 
eternal striving, a series of continuous 

’ R. R. Ergang : Herder and the Founda- 
tions of German Nationalism (New York 

1981 ). 


strivings. Tt is to be understood in 
terms of Gansf Goites iiher die Nationen^ 
i.c., the march of God through all 
nations. “In spite of all apparent dis- 
orders the world is heading towards 
progress, and man will not rest until 
he has made the Earth his own. At 
the present moment, however, all the 
up-to-date achievements of the human 
spirit are nothing but the means to the 
more profound establishment and wider 
expansion of the humanity and culture 
of our generation.” 

The alarni-signals of Dean Inge (Idea 
of Pro}iress) and others arc not to be 
ignored, however. We must not be 
blind to the great social reality that 
class-prejudice and race-prejudice con- 
tinue still to be fundamental to almost 
every religious and ethical system. Poli- 
tical domination, — the govemment ol 
one people by another, — is not yet a 
thing of the past. J’hc advance of 
democracy has failed to check the over- 
tures of despotism. Mdtsijn-aipiya (the 
logic of the fish) obtains today us 
yesterday in internutional affairs. The 
world cannot afford to forget as yet the 
bitter complaint of Dante against poli- 
tical disunion and corruption which 
found expression in the following lines 
of his Divine Comedy: 

“Ah, slavish Italy ! thou inn of grief ! 

Vessel without a pilot in loud storm ! 

Lady no longer of fair provinces. 

But brothel-house impure f * * * 

While now thy living ones 

In thee abide not without war; and 
one 

Malicious gnaws another ; aye, of 
those 

Whom the same wall and the same 
moat contains. 

Seek, wretched one ! around thy sea- 
coasts wide, 
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Then homeward to thy bosom turn, 
and mark 

If any part of thee sweet peace 
enjoy. 

Dante’s censure would be valid even 
today and for a much larger number of 
men and women than in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. And those 
who are looking forward to a veritable 
international peace and national solid- 
arity would be justified in complaining 
that the “Greyhound,” V vitro, Deli- 
verer or Yufidvatara, eagerly awaited 
by Dante in order that the “beast” 
might be “destroyed with sharp pain” 
is yet to come. 

Finally, poverty’s role in human life 
and societal evolution is as powerful 
as ever. Unemployment and ^^under- 
employment” on nationwide scale have 
grown into the normal feature of world- 
economy. The masses of dark clouds 
cannot all be dissipateil because of the 
silver linings, few and far between, in 
the standard of living;. 

The progress in erealiveness and 
s|)iritualily is real and often statistic 
eaily measurable. Rut the other side 
of the sliield, — the limits of this ])rogress 
for c'. ery race, region and epoch, — must 
hy no means be overlooked. Life’s 
buttle has not been finally won. It 
continues to be serious. The solution 
of the problem is far off. It is the 
privilege of man always to have a 
struggle ahead. 

The Eternal Prayer ani^ Cosmic 
Strucuile 

As long as the “earthly paradise” 
cannot be taken to have been establish- 
ed it behoves us all, optimists especially, 
to bt* modest. With the authors of the 
iir'thnduranifdka Jlpnnhad (I, hi, ‘J!S) 
the student of modern spirituality can 
then still offer the following prayer : 


“Asafo inn sadgnmaya 

Tamnso mti jyotirgamaya 

Mriiijonnn viritnin gfimaz/a.” 

(Lead me from unreality to reality. 

Lead me from darkness to light, 

Lead me from death to immortality.) 
Here, indeed, we have the eternal 
prayer for every race and every region. 
This is the only correct prayerful 
attitude for struggling, creative, half- 
victorious, half-vanquished, spiritual 
mar.. 

For, spirituality, like everything 
else that is human, is relative and 
admits of degrees. At every epoch, 
nay, at every moment of our life- 
history we need more reality, more 
light, more immortality. It is not in 
the destiny of man ever to be able to 
say : “The last word of human wel- 
fare, spirituality, erealiveness and pro- 
gress has been said, and I can afford to 
sit tight on my achievenu nts.” 

No. Following Confucius, tlic great 
tt'aelier of t'liina's millions, \vi* should 
rather attempt always to “he a new 
man each ilay, from tlay to day he a 
new man, every day lx* a new man” 
(Thv (innt I .corn ini!).'' I.et us recall 
the maxim, nihiusrnntdyn sunisti of the 
Mtarvijti Uni Inna nn (Vll, 13 ). 

Eipially liynamic and interested in 
the iniineiliale present is the Buddhist 
Majjhinta Sihdija. And today as ever 
in the past it should be Avorth while for 
us to ael u|) to Hie hallowing truth pro- 
nounced by Sakya the Buddha in regard 
to the life's alliliules of lihndilvkaratta 
(Devoted to the good) ; 

" In Ka llunc, minim's loiiv.liilinii llie Injuk 
is Ul:j,hrr (Shanghai 11 ) 13 ) ; 

if. It. K. Sarl.ar: Chinrsv liclifiion Throuiih 
Hintlu Kins (Slianaliai llUG), p. xii. The 
rcliRi'^nis nf fhiua and India have been 
entirely inisinterpreled by Max IVeber in 
ilcgfimmt'ltc Aiifsuetzv zur Heligionssocio- 
logic (Tuebingen liTi-'Jt), Volt. 1 and II. 
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^^AtUam nanv&gameyya 
nappatikamkhe andgatam 
yad atitam pahhmntain 
appattancha atidgatam. 

Ajjeva kichcham dtappam 
Ko janna maranam siwe? 

Na hi no samgaran tena 
Mnhdsenena nuichchnnCiJ*^ 

(Don’t pursue the past. 

Long not for the future. 

The past is dead, 

Not yet realized is the future, 
Exertions are then to be made today ; 
Who knows death may come 
tomorrow ? 

Not possible any pact with Death 
and his army) 

It is when equipped with the 
hard-headed realism and objective 
methodology of Confuciaii and Bud- 
dhist energists that the optimist of 
today can look back to the past and 
acquire the moral right to proclaim 
with Walt Whitman his bold inductive 
generalization regarding the trend of 
man’s spiritual evolution to the effect 
that 

‘‘Roaming in thought over the 
universe 

I saw the little that is Good steadily 
hastening towards immortality, 

And the vast all that is called Evil 
I saw hastening to merge itself and 
become lost and dead.” 

To the consummation of this noble 
world-view be harnessed the construc- 
tive futurism of all men and women, — 
of the present Convention of Religions 
at Rangoon as of the International 
Congresses on religion, science, philo- 
sophy, arts, technology, rationalization, 
politics, business etc. tliat mark the 
spiritual life of the modern world in 
the East and the West. 

Industrial civilization has justified 
itself not only by developing the tech- 


nique and the material power but by 
promoting the ethical and social sense 
as well. The “life beyond” and idealism 
have been served no less magnificently 
than the life in the now and the here. 
Objective records about the past do not 
reveal to us more glorious evidences of 
mankind’s factual spirituality in an- 
cient or medieval times. In other 
words, spirituality has maintained itself 
in both its wings, positive and mystical, 
and has been widened; nay, because 
of the perpetual conflicts it has been 
intensified and deepened through the 
ages. We may then accept the follow- 
ing spiritual credo of another poet* 
while commencing our next chapter in 
the cosmic struggle for more physical 
health and vigour, more material 
happiness, more democracy and social 
ecjuality, more freedom, and more all- 
round ereativeness or spirituality : 

“And as 1 watch the struggling souls 
Cnaling hopes and fears that the 
world heeds not. 

How am I start It-d to discover 
That each one of the race bears the 
divine spark 

That urges to Paracelsus’s and 
Sordello’s tasks. 

That every man and woman revolts 
with Promethean rage 
Against repression, injustice and im- 
poverishment of the heart ! 

Then as deeper into life’s process 
I search, 

In agreeable surprise I am happy to 
find 

That nothing but the stream of 
infinite fire 

Could have pushed mankind on so 
far. 

And I conclude 

That all of us have been leading 
another life beyond !” 

* Ida Stieler : Edelweiss and Alprose (Mew 
York 1920). 



ATMABODHA 

By SwAMI SlDUHATMANANUA 

3*F«j?prRRi: I 

«n?insiin??pc qsn 11 11 

qwT As g<nf^: covered with husk etc. c5»s^ rice ( w*i^RW. by means 

of threshing is separated run so ) covered with the (five ) 

sheaths w' pure innermost wraR the Atman '«i<tuiti?t: 1 aW' 9 n?i should be 
discriminated by repeated reasoning. 

16. By repeated rea.soning the pure, iuuerniusL Atman 
should be discriminated from the five slieaths in which it is, as 
it were, encased, even as rice is separate*! from its husk by 
means of threshing. 

Dixmininaled etc. — tiomp. VivekitchmliimiiMi, Verses I'll !;>:< siiil Kadut Vpauishad 
'iZ-Yl. 

'•IWI The Atman eternally all-pervading nifi? although every- 
where *t not is manifested in the intellect only wwiia is mani- 

fested ^"^9 ufitfitR^fT even as an object is reliectcd only in bright sin faces. 

17. The Atman is not manifested every wlicre ulthougli 
it is eternally all-pervading. It shines only in the intellect, 
even sis an object is reliectcd only in brighi surfaces. 

11 11 

'*?raT*f The Atman ( as ) diffircut from the body, 

senses^ minds the intellect, and Prakriti v as ) tiu* witness of their 

functions always should be know’ii ?T5!^rT like a Kin^. 

18. The Atman should always be known as iliffercnt from 
the body, senses, mind, intellect and Pnikrili and as the wit- 
ness of their functions, even as the King is diffcivnl Irom his 
ministers and is a witness of their actions, 

JPfqflS’ff'S h I' 

*WI As wu 9 uuirp when the clouds move moon appears as 

moving ( IWT so ) the senses being engaged in ( their objects ( 

by the ignorant wnw the .\tman aiiw'l actor as ( is seen ). 

19. As the Moon appears to be movitig when the clouds 
pass over it, so by the ignorant the Atman is seen as the agent 
of actions when the sense-organs only are engaged (in their 
objects). 
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*roT awr: ii Ro n 

«W( ami: fljilaitsirn ( ^ ) As people perform their work with 

the help of sunlight ( so ) the body, sense-organs, the mind 

and the intellect anajvjissfliftaj being illumined by the consciousness of the Self 
perform their respective functions. 

20. As people perform their work with the help of sun- 
light, so the body, sense-organs, the mind and the intelletd 
perform their respective functions, being illumined by the 
consciousness of the Self. 

ii il 

JlJlSt As blueness cie. ( are attributed ) to the sky pure 

in the Atuuiii whieli is existence and knowledge llie 

characteristics and activities of the body and the sense-organs through 

ignorance are superimposed. 

21. As blueness etc. are attributed to the sky so tin; 
characteristics and actions of the body and the sense-organs 
are, through ignorance, superimposed on the Atman which is 
existence and intelligence. 

q T cw fq I 

^<<5RTf^ qqmw: || RR tl 

ijijf As ill the moon reflected in ^vater tlie motion i te. 

of I he wafer ( falsely imagined ) ( W\ .so ) through ignoraiiee 

of the limiting adjunct, the mind the attributes of doer eb-. 

^ expletive in the Atman ( imagined ). 

22. As the motion etc. of the water are imagined in the 
moon winch is reliccted in it, so, due to ignorance, tlie qualities 
like agency, etc. of the limiting adjunct, the mind, are imagin- 
ed in the Atman. 


NOTF.S .AND COMMENTS 

TN THIS NUMBER of Sanskrit in the University of Warsaw. 

In The Ediirafioti tiutf Itidin Needs llisttirirnl Utickin'inntd nf Indian 

Todwi/ we appeal to Ihe edneilor.s of our Tiderunre he points out how the spirit 
country for the Ticeessil.y of jironujling of tolerance in India differs from the 
moral and religious I raining in schools Western tolerance which is rather a 
and colleges without going into doeiri- negation than a sublimation of religious 
iial controversies and religious bigotry, feelings. Dr. Mahcndranath Sircar 
. , . Prof. Dr. Stanislaw Sehayer shows how The Sacrifice of God is 
is a renowned Orientalist and professor necessary to save mankind and how 
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Christ gives us the model for the 
emergence of humanity into the King- 
dom of God. . . . Dr. Debendra 
Chandra Dasgupta in his Lockers Ideaa 
of Vocational Kniicatiov shows how 
Locke’s educational theory sets forth 
the welfare of I he state as the main 
objective of vocational education. . . . 
The E,Tpansion of Spirilvnlitij ns n Fart 
of Industrial Civilization formed the 
presidential speech delivered by f’rof. 
Benoy Kumar Sarkar at the Itdigioiis 
Conference organized in Rangoon, in 
connection with Sri Ramakrishna birth 
centenary. 

THE CRY FOR A COMMON CREED 
'Khe cry for a eoniinon rriigion has iM>t 
died down. The exislmer of communal 
feeling and its iinsemily exhibit ioir: 
have rctTJJlly Ihiltercd I lie clove eoles 
of bome religious pc\*,ec-iniikers in India, 
nistressed at the sight of the bitter 
fruds among the several coniinunilies 
some have felt and expressed that a 
common religion over and above the 
particular religions prevalent w’ould have 
substituted peace and friendship among 
the nun of diverse faiths in place of 
strife and hatred. And what is more, 
it v.ould have brought India mueli 
nearer to her national goal by this time. 
Aeecu’dingly men were found to plead 
for it in earnest. The idea is aii old one. 
Attempts have been made in the past 
towards founding a common universal 
church. They did not bring all men 
under the banner of a particular faith. 
They could only add sonic more new 
sects to the already numerous ones. 
Merc oldness or repeated failures in the 
past do not detract from the worth of a 
basically sound idea. But the idea of a 
uniform creed is too utopian to come 
true. It expresses good intentions but 
bad knowledge as it ignores some hard 
realities of human life. 


To Hinduism w'hich has always had 
the broadest outlook on religion, the 
notion of a common clear-cut faith for 
all is repellent, it lakes a synthetic 
view recognizing the varying needs of 
men and the necessity for a variety of 
paths broad based upon a few funda- 
nienlal and universal truths. Its con- 
cept ion f»[ the chosen Ideal (Ishta 
DevalA) gius even further and allows 
each man to have his own religion. 
That is what ought lo be. In this sense 
Hinduism, deprived of its social content, 
docs liot consider any religion even 
Judaism, Islam, Christianity, Taoism or 
Zoroastri.inism outside its pale. The 
idea of a eounnon basis is already there 
as an acc(unplislu d fuel. Again the 
prescription of a standardized faith as a 
cure for communal ills reveals a faulty 
diagnosis (d the malady , If for cciilu- 
rics past India could live in comparative 
peace with its numberless sects, why is 
it not possililc today Compared to all 
llic religious persecution and holy blood- 
bath abroad India was almost a heaven 
on earth. It was certainly a haven for 
the persecuted in religion. But does a 
common religion do away with conflicts ? 
Most of the statesmen and politicians of 
the West do not seem to bother them- 
selves much about religion. But what 
religions fanatic has been able to outdo 
some of them in inhuman persecution. 
The cry for a common religion is like the 
cry for a totalitarian state. 

Pugnacity is ingrained in human 
nature. Men light not so much for reli- 
gion as in spite of it. The jingo in man 
has been made to combat in the past 
as well as in tlie present for sordid 
objects ill the name of religion. Histori- 
ans w’ho are straightening out the 
tangled skein of tlic causes and condi- 
tions of holy wars and expeditions in 
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the past are discovering how vulgar 
economic and political motives mas- 
queraded under the form of faith. Per- 
sons who see through pretences realize 
that most of the present tension among 
the communities has been worked up by 
base motives. The fight between the 
Sanatanists and the Untouchables is at 
bottom a social struggle, — a fight be- 
tween carls and ccorls. It only embalms 
the fighter’s conscience to call it reli- 
gious. Real religion welcomes necessary 
differences though it condemns all pri- 
vileges. Yet religion has everywhere 
been employed to bolster them up. 
Cheap eclecticism cannot bring heaven 
on earth. If we arc to take a lesson 
from the j)ast we should rather turn to 
Asoka who taught his subjects to 
practise charity and benevolence to- 
wards all, to sec gofKlncss everywhere, 
to banish jealousy and ill-will and who 
stressed the essence of religion. If man 
must needs fight by naliirc, let him 
fight his own pettifiess and imper- 
fections. 

WHAT IS PHEJUDICE.^^ 

Is prejudice an instinct, a condition- 
ing, or a purpose.^ Mr. Clarence 
R. Skinner briefly examines the ques- 
tion in an issue of Ihtitfj. On a broad 
examination of the subject of pre- 
judice, he says, the hypothesis of its 
instinctive character melts away. Not 
only are instincts a great many in 
number, but they are neither consistent 
in time nor universal through space. 
An adult of twenty-live quits his pet 
aversions which he had as a boy of ten, 
and a man of seventy-five rarely sticks 
to his biases at forty. Again attitudes 
vary from Orient to Occident, from 
North to South. Prejudices are com- 
plex in nature. In a few instances 
there might be some primal urge inter- 
woven with certain forms of our 
impulses. But it is oversimplification 


of matters to refer them to it alone. 
Is it then the result of a conditioning 
in our childhood, as psychologists are 
wont to affirm? There is hardly any 
doubt that a good deal of our peculiar 
notions and attitudes arc influenced by 
the social mind of the environment into 
w'hich we arc born and where our early 
career is cast. Such conditioning is 
going on at the present day in a number 
of countries in the world. Though a 
good deal of our prejudices can thus 
be shown a product of the conditioning, 
it will be takirjg a superficial view to 
explain them all in that way. On the 
contrary the majority of them seem to 
be purposive, that is to say, are cons- 
ciously employed to rouse up the mass 
mind wnth a view to securiiig a definite 
end. For example the feeling against 
the ‘niggers’ in the U.S.A. and fhr 
.lew-bait iiig in modern Germany arc 
largely wca])ons in a competitive 
struggle. Political parties a?id caiuli- 
(lalcs work up popular fury against their 
op|)onents by referring to matters extra 
neous to the point at issue but likely 
to prejudice the Vf)ters’ opinions. It is 
often said that ignorance breeds pre- 
judices. But it is not so. An ignorant 
mind may be utilized by a person. But 
ignorance itself does not create a pre- 
judice. It rather seems that the more 
harmful prejudices in our nature are 
purposive. 

TIhtc is a good deal of truth in I hr 
above. But perhaps we can take a 
step further. Purpose would no doubt 
aecouTit for a large number of onv 
aversions. But purpose need not always 
be eonscious. Many of them are rooted 
in our unconscious, where they arc 
closely related to our instincts. We 
have an instinctive fear for the un- 
known, an instinctive abhorrence for all 
differences which seem to disturb our 
growth or even peril our existence. 
They naturally set our instinctive 
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defence-mechanism working, which libe- 
rates the hostile and fighting forces. 
Conscious purpose shrewdly wakes up 
these fears to serve its ends. Even 
conditioning which may at first appear 
to be an independent source of biases 
is itself a manifestation of the prejudice 
that lurks in the sub-conscious of the 
social mind. Such prejudices issue out 
of the narrow view of the self with 
which an average man is born into this 
world. As only education can drive 
away superstition, so only moral and 
religious instruction on the real nature 
of our being and becoming can rid us 
of those unintelligent prejudices which 
arc fostered by a cramping selfishness 
and which harden the hearts of the 
more favoured against their less favour- 
ed brethren. 

SAD STUFF 

The doughty Rajput Knight has for 
the present fought shy of the storms of 
a rather unkind politics and entered 
into the comparatively safer arena of 
inU'llectual tournament to fight Hindu 
religion and culture a outrance. For 
the past few months the doctor has 
been pouring down vitriolic denuncia- 
tions upon Hindu culture in a number 
of Indian periodicals. We appreciate 
his bitterness against the many ills 
Which beset Hindu Society of today 
and his impatience at the slowness with 
whi( h it is casting away its outworn 
garments. The writings reveal a yearn- 
ing for a better state of things. And 
when that is said it is all that can be 
praised. For all through his disjointed 
writings he betrays an appalling ignor- 
ance of history in general and of 
Hinduism in particular. Else he could 
distinguish between appearances and 
realities and would have paused before 
branding the talk about Hindu spiri- 
tuality as a mere empty phrase. He 
finds the Indians on the same spiritual 


level with the Gold Coast barbarians. 
According to him Hinduism is stagnant 
and immobile. Its outlook has always 
been other-worldly and it has always 
lacked positivistic tendencies. In short 
the very name of Hinduism is anathema 
to him. He stands for a Simon Pure 
materialism — which by the way is being 
denounced everywhere by the best 
minds of the world. Religion has no 
rational basis for him. He imagines 
that all religious truths have been 
torpedoed beyond repair by the new 
knowledge. In an article contributed 
to the March number of Ticentieth 
Centnnj he has discovered that a new 
renaissance has dawned upon post-War 
Europe. He draws a rosy picture of it 
at the end and sings a siren’s voice in 
calling the young India to the enjoy- 
ment of its benefits. But before we 
reproduce the picture for our readers 
and examine its correspondence to 
reality wc want to cite a few of the 
exquisite bits wdlh which he has been 
regaling his readers for sometime past. 
In one of his articles he has made a lot 
of discoveries. In the birth of Christi- 
anity, in the Great Chinese Wall and 
the Iliiidenburg line he has discerned 
parallels of Gandhi’s passive-resistance. 
One wonders why he omitted the walled 
cities of the ancient and medieval times. 
The really similar phenomenon of the 
Plcbian resistance in the early days of 
the Roman republic, however, wholly 
escapes him. Christ, according to him, 
was a political leader wdio hid himself 
under a spirit iial garb and sought to 
liberate his people from the Roman 
thraldom. Though simple and un- 
sophisticated fishermen were at first 
deluded as to the real nature of Christ’s 
mission 1900 years ago, they later 
understood better. But it is a pity to 
find one so deluded in the twentieth 
century. As a matter of fact the man 
who gave the first form to historic 
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Christianity exhorted all Christians to 
eschew politics studiously. Again Christ 
being a political leader founded a 
religion ‘‘which destroyed autocracy 
wherever it found it”. As examples he 
could have referred to Czarist Russia 
and Christian Abyssinia — not to men- 
tion the fact that it was employed as 
a tool of autocracy everywhere. We 
still hear that the Renaissance began 
from 1453 and also that it was partly 
a crusade against autocracy in state 
and the divine right of the rulers which 
was then the current political theory. 
Well, what about post-Reformation and 
post-Renaissant Tudor, Bourbon and 
Medici despotisms ? And as for the 
divine right theory it became most 
pronounced in England during the 
Stuart period and in France during 
the reign of the later Louis’, particu- 
larly Louis XIV — both long after Re- 
naissance. Sometimes it appears that 
the Aryan settlers “followed the safer 
course of peaceful penetration”. At 
others we arc not sure if “the Dasyus 
were driven out of their homes with- 
out a struggle”. Often wc alight upon 
such remarkable findings as that “ihe 
Vedas came to be composed near 
Ambala” about 1500 B.C. and again as 
that “Brahmanism celebrated its own 
triumph by the performance of the 
horse-sacrificc (Ashwamedha)” after the 
death of Harsh a and after a long period 
of unbroken Buddhist supremacy. Pre- 
sumably there were no horse-sacrifices 
in the long interval. Furthermore one 
learns that “Buddhism . . . was origin- 
ally started as a mere mode of life”. 
And in March, 193G “Nadir Shah is still 
hastening slowly in” the direction of 
reform in Afghanistan. Similar quota- 
tions might be piled up. But we 
refrain. They show as the learned 
doctor has remarked elsewhere “to 
what little advantage history both 
ancient and modern, is learnt in the 


schools ...” These not only neatly 
impale the doctor on his own satirical 
pen but also give a foretaste of the 
profoundness of the generalizations 
which follow. 

In the present article on “The Re- 
naissance of India” after a twelve-page 
rambling in the wilderness of some 
stale and trite facts of history he 
suddenly crops up on page 18 to ad- 
minister a few lines of homilies to young 
India how to keep afloat the sinking 
national ship by jettisoning religion and 
ends shortly after by pointing out the 
blessings brought on post-War Europe 
by what he calls the nco-rcnaissancc 
started by the Great War. He declares 
eloquently “ . . . how the Great War 
acted as the new Messiah of a new order 
of human freedom, and how this order 
outlawed all religion as a social evil, 
and how it created a new mentality 
cleared of old beliefs which had no 
vestige of truth and reason to justify 
them, and how it had the talisman ic 
effect upon the body politic which 
shook itself free, became strong and 
able to pull its own weight, and how 
in fact modern nations have emerged 
out of darkness of antiquity ...” and 
so on. One wonders through what 
spectacles the writer sees facts. Can 
anybody but one with a perverted 
vision acclaim with delight the sight 
of the post-War Europe? Is he ignor- 
ant of the dark realities which threaten 
all the best which human civilization 
has laboriously built up through the 
untold centuries of history? Hinduism 
has a place for materialism, but it never 
worships it above all. The so-callcd 
progress can never shake her faith m 
the greatness of her ideal. Men whom 
fortune has placed in high positions 
owe a greater responsibility to society 
than the commoner citizens. They 
should think twice before they let escape 
such sad stuff which is easily gulped 
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down by the unwary readers and the 
ever-watchful enemies of truth, freedom, 
and reason. 

HIGHER EDUCATION IN INDIA 

In his last Convocation address Mr. 
Shyama Prasad Mukherji has tried with 
the help of facts and figures to break 
up the myth that the Indian students 
arc having an overdose of higher uni- 
versity education. He has also shown 
the hollowness of the complaint which 
tries to rest all the blame for the 
unemployment of the educated upon 
a short-sighted policy of quick and 
disproportionate expansion of univer- 
sity education. The whittling down 
of the not very wide opportunities for 
higher education appeals to some as a 
rough and ready method for curing 
unemployment. Rut how does it really 
improve matters to swell the ranks of 
the uneducated unemployed in lessen- 
ing the numbers of the educated unem- 
ployed. It bespeaks neither the good- 
ness of heart nor the keenness of 
intellect to drive the malady from one 
part of the body politic to another 
which is less articulate. Obviously 
the riv;nedy lies elsewhere. In many 
cases the recourse to University edu- 
cation is only a means to ward off 
as far as possible the evil spectre of 
uiiernploynient. Again had their been 


avenues of employment, other than 
clerical jobs, in sight the rush for 
higher education would have fallen off 
by itself. Without referring to the 
many well-known suggestions for reliev- 
ing the distress wc should like to refer 
to one fruitful idea which has so 
far attracted little attention. Though 
the prejudice against manual labour 
has largely diminished it still lingers 
among most of our polished graduates 
who feed upon an unhealthy romantic 
literature and dream roseate dreams of 
the future in their college days. When 
they leave the portals of the university 
behind they arc usually loath to begin 
humbly in life by accepting bottom 
posts in business concerns etc. A 
study training in manual labour along 
with the cultivation of a more real and 
healthy outlook on life will do away 
with the aversion. Such training can 
be provided with little extra cost. 
The compulsory labour programme for 
the students in modern Germany is an 
example to profit by. It is by such 
provisions of character-building that the 
present system of education, which is 
uninspired by any great ideal can in 
some measure be linked up with the 
best traditions of tlie past to which the 
Vice-Chancellor has referred in another 
portion of his speech. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


EMINENT AMERICANS WHOM INDIA 
SHOULD KNOW. By Jabez T. Sunderland. 
Published by R, Chatterjee, Calcutta, 
283 pp. Price Rs. S. 

The Reverend Mr, Sunderland, a retired 
Unitarian minister in America, has become 
well known in India for his interest in 
Indian freedom and culture. In this volume 
he writes of America but stili has his eye 
on the situation east of Suez. The selection 
of people described in this little book makes 


no claim to include all the eminent Americans 
or even the most cmip.ent. If long sub- titles 
were in vogue, the book might well be called : 
Eminent Americans, chosen because they 
were political or social reformers, liberal in 
religion, and in most Cfises, Unitarians. 

Of course, Abraham Lincoln must be 
included in such a group for he stands out 
as one of America’s greatest leaders in the 
cause of freedom. Then comes Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, the great essayist who remarked at 
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the time of the suppression of the Indian 
Mutiny that the English seemed to read only 
the Old Testament, never ghineing at the 
New. Emerson is one of the most quotable 
of authors, as this short biography shows. 
With Emerson he has ranked James lliissell 
Lowell, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, and John Grecnlcaf Whittier 
as great authors deserving attention not only 
for their writings, but also for their liberal 
political views and their leaning toward 
Unitarianism. 

The political writers who are chosen as 
eminent arc Thomas Paine, William Lloyd 
Garrison, and Horace Greeley. Paine was 
the English pamphleteer who kept up the 
spirits of the American people during their 
war for independence. Garrison was un- 
doubtedly a fanatic, but his fanaticism 
whipped up the sentiments of the American 
people until slavery was abolished. Horace 
Greeley could scarcely be called as great as 
the other two, although he did w'ield a 
considerable influence as a New York editor 
in the time of Rev. Sunderland’s youth. 

Among women he has chosen to write 
about Mrs. Lucy Stone and her daughter 
Alice Stone Blackwell, and Julia Ward Howe. 
Mrs. Stone was a well-known worker for 
women’s rights: her daugther has given her 
life to social causes in America, has done 
much to aid Russian refugees, persecuted 
Armenians, anrl has written many articles in 
behalf of Indian se-lf-governmcnl. One of the 
most glowing sections of the book is the 
story of the life of Julia ^Vard Howe, a truly 
religious woman who gave her life to social 
reforms in America. 

The two clergymen represented are William 
Ellery Chaiining, the founder of Unitarian- 
ism; and Charles F. Dole a Unitarian minister 
who is little known in America hut greatly 
admired by the author. 

The final biography is of Charles W. Eliot, 
a former president of Harvard University 
and an ardent Unitarian. 

The people chosen as eminent are re- 
presentative more of the author’s point of 
view than of America, for most of them are 
from New England and were eminent Uni- 
tarians. The author wanted to talk to India 
about social reforms, political freedom, and 
Unitarianism and uses the biographies to do 
it. The biographies are really little sermons 
in simple style vitalized by the author’s 
sincere admiration, telling of the inspiring 
lives of eminent Americans whom, in the 


May 

opinion of Rev. Sunderland, India could 
emulate with profit. 

THE CHALLENGE OF THE ETERNAL 
RELIGION. By E. De Meulder, S. J. Light 
of the East Series No. 16. Published by 
**Light of the East** Office, 30, Park Street, 
Calcutta, J^IO pp. Price Be. 1-^. 

The eternal religion is Roman Catliolici.sm, 
and the challenge is given by Father Dc 
Meulder of the Society of Jesus. The author 
describes the book as an attempt to find *'the 
formula that will express our oneness.” 

There are six attitudes toward the world : 
Matcriali.sm, Scepticism, Absolute Exclusiv- 
ism, Subjectivism, Relativism, and Catholic- 
ism. After dismissing all but the last, the 
author gives an able exposition of the chief 
beliefs of the Church of Rome. A religion 
should be judged by its goal and the means 
of attaining that goal ; wc arc asked to judge 
Catholicism by its ideal, not its history, and 
to see that it is unique in essence, not in 
degree. The question is : “What is the 
religion where I will be al)lc to give God tin* 
greatest possible glory?” In comparing reli- 
gions, “Catholics do not admit that one reli- 
gion is ns good ns another, but do admit that 
most religions arc good.” Then by the use 
of the Aristotelian logic in which the Jesuits 
arc so skilled, he shows that religion is the 
whole of man, Christianity is the whole of 
religion, and Catholicism is the whf)le of 
Christianity. Q. E. D. All of which leaves 
a puzzled reader \vith the feeling that he. has 
combined Catholicism with Absolute Ex- 
cliisivism. 

In defence of the scholastic philosoi}hy, the 
author claims that Pluto and Aristotle have 
built a philosophy “the main rational frame- 
work of which will always remain the only 
possible receptacle of a supernatural reli- 
gion.” In its relation to Indian philosophy 
he says that “Catholicism is the only logical 
outcome of Hindu thought” for there is no 
important doctrine of Vedanta not found in 
the philosophy of Saint Thomas Aquinas. 
The different systems of Vedanta will be 
united in the organic whole of Thomism. 

In the above, the author has not only 
involved himself in self-contradiction but has 
also shown his innocence of Vedanta and its 
great exponents. If Plato and Aristotle have 
built up the only receptacle of a supernatural 
religion, then the Vedanta can have no place 
in it in its entirety, nor in Thomism. Again, 
if the Vedanta systems are mutually con- 
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tradictory, no Aristotelian logic can unite 
them in a higher synthesis. From outside, 
Vedanta is a hotch-potch. But a deep 
student always knows that great philosophers 
and saints like Madhavacharya, Vijnun 
Bhikshu, and Madhusudan Sarasvati have 
found harmony in them. Catliolicism has 
never accommodated the highest flights of 
the Advaita Vedanta, and Catholic saints 
like Saint Teresa of Avila have recoiled from 
giving expression to the extreme views of 
truth which their intuitions have revealed 
for fear of antagonizing the dogma. And 
well might a Vedantist retort with far greater 
force that every faith is contained in 
Vedanta without, how'cver, acknowledging 
the suzerainty of a particular set of dogmas. 

On the social side the author points out 
the advantages of an international religion, 
the catholic desire for the emancipation of 
women, and the interest of their Church in 
educational and social reforms — all of which 
IS no speciality of the Catholic faith. 

The Jesuit Fathers have won a deserved 
acclaim for their scholarship, and Father 
Oe Meulder is no exception. Fispecially careful 
was his treatment of the historicity of Jesus 
and of the myths of Buddhist or Egyptian 
(raining in Jesus’ youth. Sometimes the 
logic of the argument seems to require un- 
staled dogmatic premises which remind one 
of (he small boy’s syllogism: 

Some dogs have tails. 

My dog has a tail. 

Therefore my dog is Some Dog. 

It is a logic which convinces after belief, 
ratlicr than before. 

Aoologirts for a religion usually \>i.sh to 
keep the discussion on the basis of their 
ideals and then often compare their own 
ideals to the practices of others. This was 
especi-aily notable in the author’s treatment 
of non- Catholic Christian sects and in spite 
of his evident care also crept into some of 
his remarks about India. The book w'as 
written primarily to set forth the Homan 
Catholic policy in India, it has been declared 
orthodox by the Bishop, and therefore those 
who wish to understand Catholicism wdll find 
jt a dependable as well as an able exposition 
hy a devoutly religious man. 

the HISTORY OF THE BRAIIMO 
^AMAJ (1830-1878 A.D.). By G. S. Leonard. 

^printed and republished by Kshitindra 
Nath Tagore. Pp. s^s. Price Rs. only. 
R A, wofk relates the history of the 
ino movement from its inception to 


1878, the date of the well-known Cooch 
Bcliar marriage which occasioned a further 
split in the already divided young Church. 
Written by an Englishman Mr. G. S. 
Leonard who was for sometime the Assistant 
Secretary of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
it has the apparent merit of narra::ing facts 
from a neutral standpoint. It was first 
published in 1879. Being neither very criti- 
cal nor scholarly and in no sense exhaustive 
it has so far attracted little attention. In 
view' of the tact, however, that most of the 
extant books on the subject having been 
written by men who lliemselvcs took part 
in Ihc disputes and controversies of the 
movement differ in their account the pub- 
lisher has reprinted the book with the object 
of presenting before the public an account 
of the movement from the pen of a sym- 
palhelic and impartial observer. 

The author groups the events of the 
movement round the three personalities of 
the Haja, the Maliarshi and Keshab Chandra 
Sen ill three separate chapters. The last 
chapter is devoted to an exposition of the 
Brahmo faith and its possible future reper- 
cussions on the Hindu Society. After a few 
introductory remarks the author gives a 
short account of the ancestry, education 
and career of Hammohun and briefly traces 
the inlluciices which finally led him to found 
a new church on the basis of the teachings 
of the Upunishads. The second chapter 
recounts the activities of the new' church 
when it was mainly under the guidance of 
Deveiidra Nath Tagore. The third brings 
us into controversial matters. The account 
is short and is not as much detailed as one 
woulil expect. The author has tried to be 
fair to all. But one cannot get away from 
the feeling after he has come to the end 
that perhaps he has not always been able 
to take an altogether judicial view. Con- 
temporaneous observation, if it lends vivid- 
ness to impressions, too often fails to afford 
a true perspective. While there is no mis- 
taking his admiration for Brahmoism, he 
betrays a want of depth and insight in his 
observations on Hinduism. Perhaps that is 
readily understandable in an alien who wrote 
about GO years ago when Hinduism stood 
badly in need of a true interpretation. He 
has neither been an acute critic in seeing 
in Brahmoism *‘the highest developed form 
of Hinduism” nor a true prophet in predict- 
ing **mighty changes in the social fabric and 
religious opinion of the Hindus through 
Brahmoism”. 
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CONCENTRATION AND MEDITATION. 
Compiled and published by the Buddhist 
Lodge, London, South Eaton Place, 
Westminster, S,W.L, pp. SiS, 

The growing appreciation of Yoga and 
the gradual spread of its ideas show that 
the art of mind development is attracting 
more and more attention especially among 
the people of the West. The present com- 
Iiilation by the Buddhist Lodge in London 
is humbly called a manual of mind deve- 
lopment though more properly it might 
have been designated a Buddhist manual 
for self-realization. It aims to interpret 
the principles of concentration and medita- 
tion, the latter being explained in terms 
of the famous Delphic motto “know thyself”, 
and lays down hints and directions for their 
practice. It is manifestly written mainly 
from the standpoint of Buddhism which 
lays so much stress on the need of mental 
culture, although it is not true to say as it 
has been said in the introduction that no 
great philosophy or religion has emphasized 
the necessity for mind development as much 
as Buddhism has done. The Yoga system 
of Pataiijali is not only one of the iirst to 
formulate a course of mental discipline but 
also is concerned solely with it. 

Concentration is explained as “the prelimi- 
nary exercises in onc-pointedness of thought” 
and as “the narrowing of the field of 
attention in a maimer and for a time deter- 
mined by the will” (pp. 19, Jit). The 
necessity and the utility of concentration 
along with the proper time and places for 
practising it occupy a few pages. Several 
directions and exercises for concentration 
as well as their results are set out in some 
detail. The exercises include such subjects 
for holding the mind upon as colour, 
physical objects, counting of breathing etc. 
Meditation which is treated next is differ- 
entiated from concentration by the fact that 
it “produces a state of consciousness in 
whicli the spiritual fioint of view is alone 
of importance”. Meditation is stated to be 
of two kinds, higher and lower. The differ- 
ence is sought to be conveyed by means of 
an analogy which is not very clear. The 
purpose, ' result, character, difficulties, 
methods and objects of the different kinds 
of meditation are given. Some observations 
on the necessity for character-building and 
on the means to achieve it as well as some 
remarks on the laws of health are sand- 
witched between the chapters on lower and 
higher meditations, though it is not easy 


to understand why they have been placed 
where they are. A certain amount of 
effort at character-building is a necessary 
preliminary towards all mental development 
though the weeding out of all selfish motives 
may not be necessary to achieve some 
success in the beginning. The indispensablc- 
ness of character-building to self-realization 
is emphasized. Here again as in many other 
places character-building is envisaged under 
some Buddhist mottos. Under higher medi- 
tation come the Buddhist Jhana, Zen, and 
a dissertation on perfect, motiveless act to 
be pursued by men who aim at the higher 
flights of meditation. Contemplation comes 
last. It is explained as the union witli 
Reality. Some hints on group-meditation 
arc given in one appendix, the other lists 
a number of subjects for meditation. The 
presentation is rational, and though Buddhist 
terms abound it aims to be non-sectarian 
and tries to satisfy all tastes. The first 
part will be of practical help to many, 
while the value of the latter portion is mainly 
descriptive. We would, however, like to 
point out one popular misconcepLion about 
Yoga, which has cropped up in the book more 
than once. Yoga does not mean ‘union' bll^ 
only effort as has been pointed out by 
<!ompetcnt scholars, native as well as 
Western. 


SANSKRIT 

THE MAllABlIARATA-CONDENSKl) IN 
THE POETS' OWN WORDS. By Pandit 
A. M. Srinivasachariar. Translated by Dr. 
V. Kagliavan, M.A., Ph.D. Published hij 
G, A, Natesan Sf Co., Madras, pp. 

Price Re. 1-J^. 

This is an abridged edition of the great 
Indian saga Mahabharata condensed in the 
words of the poet himself and a companion 
volume to the Hamayana recently brought 
out by Messrs. Natesan & Co. The main 
thread of the story is preserved, enriched 
here and there by the incorporation of por- 
tions from some of the notable passages 
and discourses. A simple and faithful 
English translation accompanies the text 
which is given in Nagri. Remembering the 
arduous nature of the task of shortening a 
work which runs into over 90,000 verses it 
can be said that the work has been ably 
done. It will be useful to those readers who 
have little time and less inclination to go 
through the bulky original. 
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SRI RAMKRISHNER SMRITI KATHA. 
Collected and published by Swami Nirlepa- 
nanda, 1, Mukherji Lane, Baghbazar, 
Calcutta, pp. 30. Price As, 5. 

This booklet contains a few reminiscences 
of Ramakrishna Paramahamsa related to the 


compiler by Lakshmi Devi and Jogindra 
Mohini Biswas, both better known as Lakshi 
Didi and Joginma respectively to the 
devotees of Ramakrishna. Written in a 
pleasantly conversational style they throw 
new and interesting side-lights on the life 
of Ramakrishna. We arc sure, the admirers 
of Ramakrishna will welcome it with delight. 


NEWS AND REPORTS 


THE RAMKRISHNA MISSION 
Annual General Meeting 
Progress or Work in 1935 

The 27th . Annual General Meeting of the 
Ramkrishna Mission was held on Good 
Friday evening at the premises of the Belur 
Math, the Ucadciuartcrs of the Mission, with 
Sriraat Swami Suddhananda in the chair. 
A large number of monastic and lay members 
were present. The minutes of the previ<ms 
meeting were read and passed. The report 
for 1935 was then read by the Secretary. 
The following extracts from it clearly indicate 
the progress of the work in nil the depart- 
ments in the various centres of the Mission. 

Centres 

The total number of centres including 
(hose in N. and S. America, England, and 
Europe, Burma, Ceylon and Strait Settle- 
ments, was 102 at the end of 1935. The 
number of centres of the Mission in India, 
ex<-lusivo. of the Ramakrishna Math and its 
branches, was 42. A new educational centre 
in the Coimbatore District was added in the 


ArriviTiKS 

The Mission conducted both Temporary 
and Permanent Work. Temporary Relief 
Work was done in times of distress caused 
by floods, famine, fire, tornado or epidemics 
during the year in Bankura, Hooghly and 
Burdwan Districts, as well as in Abdalpur, 
Dhalla, Manbhum and Tainluk. The total 
expenditure for the works was more than 
Hs. 16,000, the xnpst important of them being 
the Damodar Flood Relief. 

The Permanent Wprk was of three kinds 
o-s usual, vi»*, Philanthropic, Educational 
and Missionary. Each of the centres con- 
ducted one or more of these. 


Philanthropic 

The Philanthropic Activities include three 
types of work, viz., (1) Indoor Hospital 
Work, (2) Outdoor Dispensary Work and 
(3) Regular and Occasional Service of various 
kinds. Thirty-two out of the centres in India 
conducted one or more of these types of work. 

In all there are 7 Indoor Hospitals includ- 
ing the Child Welfare Centre with its attached 
Maternity Hospital at Bhowaniporc, Calcutta, 
wdiich docs both pre-natal and post-natal 
work along with its other activities and also 
trains midwives. There are 31 Outdoor Dis- 
pensaries including a Tuberculosis Dispen- 
sary at Delhi. The centres doing philan- 
thropic. work are flung in different parts of 
India, and many of thc*m arc situated in 
Benarr.s, Hardwar, Brindaban, Allahabad 
and other places of pilgrimage, as well as 
ill cosmopolitan cities such as Rangoon, 
Bombay, Cawnporc and Lucknow. The 
Sevashrarn at Benares is the largest philan- 
thropic instil ution of the Mission, and the 
Hospital at Rangoon holds the highest record 
in outdoor and indoor work. The latter 
treated nearly 2 lakhs of patients in 1935. 

Philanthropic work is done also by such 
rural centres of the ^lissioii as Bhubaneswar 
in Orissa, Jayarambati in Bankura, Sargachi 
in Murshidabad and Sonargaou in Dacca. 

The Indoor Hospitals of the Mission treated 
more than 6,800 cases in 1935 as against 
6,500 in 1034, and the Outdoor Dispensaries 
treated over 9,00,000 in 1935 as against 
nearly 8,30,000 in 1034. The number of 
new cases and the number of repeated ones 
were in the proportion of 10: 17. 

Edi’Cational 

The Educational Work of the Mission falls 
mainly into two divisions, viz., (1) Boys’ 
Schools, Girls* Schools, Mixed Schools, the 
classes ranging from the Matriculation 
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standard down to the Primary, and (2) 
Students’ Homes and Orphanages. 

Mass education fur adults and juveniles 
through day and night schools forms a 
feature. 

Out of the 42 centres in India 29 conducted 
some type of educational work or other. In 
all there were 15 Students* Homes, 8 Orpha- 
nages, 8 Residential High Schools, 4 High 
Schools, 2 M. E. Schools, 33 Primary Schools, 
7 Night Schools and 3 Industrial Schools. 

Some of these institutions are situated in 
or near the University centre of Calcutta, 
Madras and Bombay, and in the towns of 
Jamshedpur, Deoghar and Barisal. Physical, 
cultural, moral and religious training was 
imparted to the inmates or pupils. 

Rural Educational Work was done as usual 
by some of the centres such as Sarisha near 
Diamond Harbour, Contai in Midnaporc, 
Habiganj and Sylhet in Assam. The Centre 
at Sarisha has nearly 500 boys and girls in 
its schools, and spends over Us. 12,000 every 
year. 

The Industrial Schools taught one or more 
of the arts, crafts and industries which may 
be grouped under the following heads : (l) 

Mechanical and Automobile Engineering, 
(2) Spinning, weaving, dyeing, calico-print- 
ing and tailoring, (3) Cane-work, and (4) 
Shoe-making. In the Industrial School at 
Madras, the Mechanical and Automobile 
Engineering Course covers a period of 5 
years, and a certificate issued by the Mission 
is recognized by the Government. The centre 
at Habiganj conducts two Shoe Factories to 
provide better training-gr(»und for the cob- 
bler boys of the locality, and runs two Co- 
operative Credit Soc^ieties for the benefit of 
the cobblers. 

The Students’ Homes at Madras and 
Calcutta, the Vidyapith at Deoghar, the 
Sister Nivedita School at Calcutta and the 
centre at Sarisha are a few of the most 
prominent educational institutions of the 
Mission.- The educational centre at Madras 
is the largest. It had 925 pupils in 1985. 
It spends over Rs. 40,000 annually for its 
work. 

In the 70 educational institutions of the 
Mission in India there were over 3,900 
students in 1935 as against 3,050 in 1934. 

In Ceylon there are 12 schools conducted 
by the Mission, with over 2,200 boys and 
girls, and in Singapore 2 schools wi^ over 
200 students. 

In all there were over 6,800 students in all 


the centres, and of these more than 4,800 
were boys and 1,500 girls. 

Expenditube 

The disbursements of the Mission in India 
may be roughly computed to be over 2 
lakhs for philanthropic works, and over 3 
lakhs for educational activities, the total 
approximate expenditure being over 5} lakhs 
for its Permanent Work. 

Libhahiks and Reading Rooms 

There were 60 Libraries and as many 
Reading Rooms, each centre having one or 
more. The Mission Society at Rangoon did 
excellent work and had a daily average 
attendance of nearly 100 in its Reading Room. 
The Students’ Home at Madras had more 
than 17,000 volumes in its Library. 

Missionary 

The monastic members of the Mission 
went on propaganda tours in India and 
abroad. The teachings of the Vedanta 
as interpreted by Sri Ramakrishna and 
Swami Vivekananda were disseminated 
chiefly through the English monthlies— 
Prabuddha Bharaia (Myavati), Vedanta 
Kesari (Madras) and The Message of the 
East (Boston) and the Udhodhan in Bengali 
and tlic Ramakrishna Vijayam in Tamil, 
as well as through the publications of the 
Uamakrishna-Vivekananda Literature and 
similar works. Classes were held and lec- 
tures and sometimes radio-talks were given 
at or near the various cciilres, associations, 
Universities and other bodies. A member 
of the Order formed the nucleus of a 
Vedanta centre in Switzerland, and another 
started a centre in London, during the year 
under review. 

There are colonics for the Harijans and 
other backward classes in some centres those 
at Trichur (Cochin State) and Shelia in 
Khassia Hills being two of the important 
ones. At these colonies the monks of the 
Mission have been conducting for over a 
dozen years past educational and other work 
for the uplift of these neglected communities. 

The Ideal of Service 

The Meeting came to a close with an 
exhortation of the Chairman to the audi- 
ence to continue to practise the ideal of 
service to humanity, irrespective of caste, 
creed or colour . Further progress of the 
work will depend upon more persons practis- 
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[ng the glorious ideal for which the Mission 
stands and more money. Swami Vivekananda 
who founded the Mission in 1897 sounded the 
riarion call for Tyaga and Seva (self-dedica- 
lion and service), and it is to be hoped that 
the young men of India will respond to it 
in evcr-increasing measure. 

SRI RAMAKRISHNA CENTENARY 

THESIS AND ESSAY COMPETITION 

The public are hereby informed that, under 
the auspices of the Centenary Committee, 
thesis and essay competitions will be held 
all over India, Rurma and Ceylon in con- 
nection with the birth-centenary of Sri 
Kamakrishna, on the lines indicated below. 
We earnestly hope that all, irrespective of 
caste, creed or nationality, will lake part in 
these healthy literary cHimpetitions and 
thereby pay their tribute of love to the 
sacred memory of Sri Rainakrishna whose 
lilc stands before the world as a wonderful 
synthesis of all creeds and faiths: — 

I, THKfciis Competition 

It is open to men and women of India, 
Ibirnni, and Ceylon. The competitors should 
possess the minimum academic qualification 
correspunding to M.A., M.Se., etc., of Indian 
Universities. The thesis should be written 
in English on *'Thc philosophy of Sri Kaina- 
krishna an<l its bearing on world-cmlture” 
and Lie complete in ulioiit 20,000 (Iwtmty 
Ihoussiiul; words. 

Kir.'il prize: Rs. 200/- (Rupees two 
hundred) only in cash. 

S(voiid prize: Rs, 150/- (Rupees one 
hundred and fifty) only in cash. 

II. Essay Competition 

(«) Among College students : It is open 
to college students (both boys and girls) of 
:ill grades, belonging to educational institu- 
lions of India, Burma, and Ceylon (Govern- 
ment, Private or otherwise). The Essay 
should be written in English on “Sri Rama- 
krishna’s contribution to the social and 
religious life of India” and should not exceed 
VHK) (four thousand) words. 

Por boy-students: — 

I’irsl prize: Rs. 80/- (Rupees thirty) 
only. 

Second prize: Rs. 25/- (Rupees twenty- 
five) only. 


m 

For girl-students: — 

First prize: Rs. 30/- (Rupees thirty) 
only. 

Second prize: Rs. 25/- (Rupees twenty- 
five) only. 

Each prize shall comprise a copy of “The 
Cultural Heritage of India” (the Rama- 
krishna CenUmary V'uliimc in two parts of 
about 2,000 pages of double crown octavo), 
one medallion and cash. 

(fc) Among school students : It is open to 
all hoys and girls of matriculation or corres- 
ponding classes in educational institutions 
of India, Burma, and Ceylon (Guvernmcnl, 
private or otherwise). The essay should be 
wrilleii ill their own mother tongues on “Sri 
Ramakrishna anti his teachings” in about 
2,000 (two thousand) words. The competi- 
tors of this gioup are inviU'd to write their 
essays in any of the following languages 

(1) Assamese, (2) Rcngali, (3) Oriya, (l) 
Hindi, (5) Punjabi, (0) Sindhi, (7) Giijrati, 
(8) Marathi, (9) Tamil, (10) Telegu, (It) 
Malayalam, (12) Kanarese, (13) Burmese, 
(14) Sinhalese, (I:>) Urdu. 

There will be GO prizes in all for school 
boys and girls. In i*aeU language-group 
two prizes will be awarded to the best two 
essayists among the boys and two to the 
liest two among the girls. 

For boys: — 

First prize: Rs. 15/- (Rupees lifteen) 
only. 

Second prize: Rs. 10/- (Rupees ten) 
only. 

F or girls : — 

First prize: Rs. 15/- (Rupees fifteen) 
only. 

Second prize: Rs. ](>/- (Rupees ten) 
only. 

Each prize shall consist of valuable books 
and a medallion. 

iV. /i. — The thesis should be submitted in 
type or in legible handwriting to the under- 
signed oil or before the 31st August, 19:K>. 
The Essays should be written neatly and 
clearly on only one side of tlie paper and 
not on both sides, and should reach the 
undersigned on or before the 31st July, 193G. 
The Essay eonipctilors should produce a 
certificate from the Heads of the institutions 
to which they belong, to the effect that 
they arc bomifiUe students of their respec- 
tive schools and colleges. The results of 
these competitions will be announced in 
November, 1936, and the prizes will be 
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awarded at a general meeting to be held 
in February, 1937, when the centenary 
celebrations will be brought to a close. 

The names and addresses of the competi- 
tors should be clearly written. 

Sd. SwAMi Sambuddhananda, 
Asst. Secretary, 

Sri Hamakrishna Centenary Committee, 
Albert Hall, 

15, College Square, Calcutta. 

SRI RAMAKRISHNA BIRTH CKNTP^NARY 
CELEBRATIONS 

Washington, D. C. 

The Vedanta Society of Washington, D. C. 
celebrated the centenary of the birth of Sri 
Ramakrishna in its own humble way and 
it was a great success. 

There were special services at the Society’s 
Chapel for three consecutive days, begin- 
ning 8th March last. Visiting Swamis 
lectured on the life and teachings of Sri 
Ramakrishna. Besides there were illustrated 
talks on the art and culture of India. The 
lectures were very well attended and every- 
one listened with great interest. 

The local newspapers co-operated in giving 
good publicity to the celebration. The 
Washinglon Post, a prominent daily, pub- 
lished two articles on the centenary of the 
birth of Sri Ilaniakrishna and his life and 
teachings. The first article which was pub- 
lished on Sunday, ^larch 1st, was contributed 
by Mr. Pierre dc Reiner, a friend of the 
Society. The second article which appeared 
in the magazine section iif the Sunday 
number of March 8lh was written by the 
Church Editor of the paper. It was illus- 
trated by a picture of Sri Ramakrishna and 
covered half a page, giving a short narra- 
tive of the Master’s life and his mission. 
The Daily News also gave a write up and 
published the programme of the celebra- 
tion. 

The programme started with a Radio Talk 
given by Swami Vividishananda over the 
station W. O. L. on Saturday evening, 
March 7lh, his subject being, “The Centenary 
of the Birth of Sri Hamakrishna--The Great 
Mystic of Modern India.” 

Africa 

Indians staying in different states of Africa 
and also foreign friends and admirers cele- 
brated the inauguration of the Sri Rama- 
krishna Centenary in a fitting manner. 

Indian owned newspapers, both weekly 


and daily, in Kenya, Tanganyika, Zanzibar 
and Mombassa splashed the President’s 
message of peace and good-will and also 
Swami Vivekananda’s appreciation of Sri 
Ramakrishna, with bold double and treble 
column headlines. 

In Mombassa, even the European owned 
newspapers devoted two to three columss to 
the report of local celebrations and the 
happenings in Calcutta and Belur Math. 

Papers in Dar-es-Salaam also have pub- 
lished the above messages. 

The Kenya Mail of Mombassa which is a 
bi-lingual daily paper of the Indian com- 
munity residing there has reported both 
local and Indian celebrations in its front 
page with a streamer line. 

Mr. P. D. Master whose enthusiasm for 
the cause of the Centenary can hardly be 
equalled by any with the help of some local 
friends, is trying to establish an institution 
on the line of the Ramkrishna Mission, at 
Mombassa during the centenary year with a 
view to propagating the teachings of the 
Master. 

Mr. C. V. Patel who is a member of the 
Central Celebrations Committee organized a 
beautiful celebration at Johannesburg. 

Indian community residing in Natal and 
Rhodesia also (‘elebrated the Centenary. 

Benares 

The Conference of Religions which was held 
at Benares from 1st March to 5th March 
last in pursuance of the general scheme of 
celebration of the Sri Ramakrishna Cente- 
nary was a great success. All religions and 
sects were represented at it and all of its 
five sittings were largely attended by men 
of light and leading from the various parts 
of the country. Prominent among those who 
took an active part in the conference and 
thereby contributed to its .success were 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Pandit Pramatha Nath Tarka- 
bhusan. Principal A. B. Dhruva, Sj. Shiva 
Prasad Gupta, and the heads of the six 
prominent monastic orders of India who arc 
generally known by the name of Mandalis- 
waras, namely, Swami Swarupananda, Swami 
Bhagavatananda Giri, Swami Jayendra 
Puriji, Swami Nrishingha Giri, Swami 
Krishnanda Giri and Swami Mahadevananda 
Giri. 

Principal Dhruva presided over the first 
day’s sitting. In his presidential address 
he observed : “Sri Ramakrishna’s life was 
mainly a life of realization while that of 
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Vivekananda was a life of interpretation. 
Of the two glorious institutions on both 
sides of the Bhagirathi, Dakshineswar is 
the place of spiritual realization of Sri 
Ramakrishna and Belur Math is the place 
of interpretation of the great Swami 
Vivekananda. The harmonious combination 
of realization and interpretation in life alone 
can make all happy and prosperous.” 

Mandaliswar Swami Jayendra Puriji pre- 
sided at the second day’s sitting while 
Mandaliswar Swami Narasingha Giri was 
elected chairman on the third day. The 
fourth day’s proceedings were conducted 
under the chairmanship of Mandaliswar 
Swami Bhagavatananda Giriji, while on the 
fifth day Mandaliswar Swami Krishnanda 
(iiriji was at the helm of the conference. 

Mandaliswar Swami Jayendra Puriji said 
that God was the only Guru. It was God 
who manifested Himself as Guru in Sri 
Ramakrishna. Since the days of Sri 
Sankaracharyya, India was not blessed with 
a better Guru than Sri Ramakrishna. 

Mandaliswar Swami Narasingha Giri in 
his presidential address dwelt mainly on the 
coiu'lusions of the Adwaita philosophy and 
proved conclusively that Sri Ramakrishna 
realized those truths in his life. 

Mandaliswar Swami Bhagavatananda 
(iiriji, Kavya-Sankhya-Yoga-Nyaya-Vedanla 
Tirllia, Vedanta-Vagish, Mimamsa-Bhusan, 
Vedaratna said that Sri Ramakrishna who 
was the living embodiment of the principles 
of the VcflaSf had a far wider scope for doing 
good to the i>eople of the world representing 
as he 'lid in his own person Sri Rama of 
Trcta and Sri Krishna of Dwapara Yiiga. 
Service to suffering humanity without any 
distinction is no doubt one of the best means 
to lealizing the truth of the Vcdic saying — 
Snrvam Khalvidam Brahma. He did not 
understand how people can worship God in 
the unconscious, unless they can worship 
Him in the conscious. Sri Ramakrishna’s 
teachings contained the essence of politics, 
economics, sociology, and above all Sanatan 
Hharma and whatever else was necessary 
for human happiness and prosperity. 

Mandaliswar Krishiiananda Giriji observed 
that there could be no doubt that Rama 
nod Krishna incarnated together in the 
person of Ramakrishna. He was a true 
l^aramahamsa (a great swan) and like a 
Hamsa’ he separated truth from untruth 
n^od then gave human shape to this dis- 
erimination in the person of Vivekananda. 


In the latter Ananda (bliss) naturally fol- 
lowed from his Viveka (discrimination). 

Among the speakers who deserve special 
mention were Mr. M. A. Khair, represent- 
ing Islam ; Rev. D. Sasanashri, repre- 
senting Buddhism ; Rev. N. K. Mukherji, 
representing Christianity ; Hariram Singhji 
of the Nirmala Akhara, representing Sikhism ; 
Sj. Mahcndra Kumarji, representing Jainism ; 
Srimat Tapaswiji, representing the Dadu 
sect ; Ran Bahadur Baijanath Pande, repre- 
senting Thcnsophical Society ; representing 
Hinduism, Pandit Pramatha Nath Tarka- 
bhusan ; Pandit Malaviya ; Dr. S. Maitra^ 
representing Brahmoism ; Prof. .1. S. .Tajnik 
and Swami Sarvananda, Swami Samhiiddha- 
nanda, Swami Satyananda and Brahmachari 
Chinmay Chailanya of Ramakrishna Order 
besides the cliairman of the different days. 

New Deuii 

A convention of Religions in connection 
with the Sri Ramakrishna Centenary was 
held at Now Delhi from 20th to 22nd March 
last. The venue of the convention was the 
Ramkrishna Mission Ashrama at Ibhctson 
Road anil Panchkuin Road crossing. The 
spacious pandal creeled for the purpose was 
fully packed, every day, with a cosmopolitan 
gathering who gave a patient hearing to 
the advocates of different religions that were 
represented at the lonvenlion. 

Dr. Bhagawan Das who presided at the 
first d.ay’s sitting thanked the promoters of 
this convention for giving an opportunity 
for the fraternization of various faiths. He 
observed that religion bound together all 
hiiiiinn hearts to God. By exhaustive quota- 
tions from the Vedas, the Qiiuran and the 
Bible, he analysed many common factors in 
them and said that the ways of Knowledge, 
Devotion and Work w'cre the three essen- 
tial features of all existing faiths. Other 
speakers of the ilay included Rev. H. 
Jenkins, Wesleyan Chaplain of New Delhi, 
representing Christianity ; Babu Jai Bhagwan 
.Fain, B.A., LL.B., Advocate, representing 
•Fainisin; Sardar ^langal Singh, M.L.A., 
representing Sikhism and Pandit Vishnu 
Mitra representing Arya Samnj. 

Tlie second day’s session was held under 
the presidency of Mr. M. S. Ancy who in 
his closing remarks observed that Swami 
Vivekananda expounded in his silver voice 
the Hindu conception of religion to the 
Western w^orld at the Parliament of Religions 
held at Chicago. Concluding he appealed to 
the missionaries of all faiths to explain to 
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the public the rational side of their rituals 
as a clear understanding of the ritualistic 
ideals would make people liberal enough to 
respect each other’s religious feelings. 
Others who spoke on that day were Dr. Jal 
Dastur Cursetji Pavry, M.A., Ph.D., the 
distinguished Parsec orientalist and author, 
speaking on Zoroastrianism ; Swami Karuna- 
nanda speaking on Jainism ; Dr. Radha 
Kumud Mukherjec of the Lucknow Univer- 
sity speaking on the life and teachings of 
the Lord Buddha, Swami Sharvananda, Presi- 
dent of the Local Ramkrishna Mission 
Ashram speaking on Hinduism and Mr. S. 
Satyamurti speaking on the harmony of all 
religions. 

On the third day Sir David Devadoss, 
ex- Judge, Madras High Court, presided at 
the session. In his presidential address Sir 
David observed that the cardinal principle 
that Sri Ramakrishna tried to inculcate was 
the glory of service. CJod could not be won 
by any system of ritual but through love 
and service. FTe hoped that the activities 
of the Ramkrishna Mission might expand so 
that it might continue to render useful 
social service irrespective of caste and creed. 

The Honourable Raja Ghaznafar Khan 
who spoke on Islam, congratulated the 
Centenary Committee on its affording an 
opportunity to religions speakers of all 
thoughts to represent their respective faiths 
from one platform. Prominent among 
others who spoke were the Ilorrble Pandit 
Prakash Narain Sapru, Swami Sharvananda, 
and Pandit Lakshin i Kanta Maitra, M.L.A. 

N\(;imjr 

A convention of Religions was held at 
Nagpur in connection with the Sri Rama- 
krishna Criilenary from 1st to 3rd March 
last. His Holiness .fagadgurii Sri Sankara- 
charyya of Karvir Pecth (Dr. Kurtakoti, 
M.A., Ph.D.) presided over the session. 
Prof. G. R. Malkani, M.A., of Indian 
Institute of Philosophy, Amalner, spoke on 
Hinduism, while Buddhism was represented 
by Prof. N. K. Bhagwat, M.A., Fellow, 
Bombay University. Others who spoke at 
the convention were Prof. Hiralal Jain, 
M.A., LL.B., Amraoti, representing Jain- 
ism; Prof. Teja Singh, M.A., Khalsa College, 
Amritsar and Prof. Dilip Singh Virdi, 
M.A., City College, Nagpur, representing 
Sikhism; Mr. L. A. Hydri, Muslim Mission- 
ary, Madrasat-ul-waizin, Lucknow, represent- 
ing Islam; Rev. T. W. Gardiner, M.A., 
O.B.E., Nagpur, representing Christianity ; 


Mr. F. .1. Ginwala, Solicitor, Bombay, re- 
presenting Zoroastrianism ; Mr. W. L. 
Chiplankcr, pleader, Akola, representing 
Theosophy and Mr. Kumudbandhu Sen, Puri, 
representing Vaishnavism of Sri Chaitanya. 
Swami Bhaskareswarananda, President of the 
local Sri Ramakrishna Ashrama also gave an 
address on Sri Ramakrishna and Universal 
Religion. 

London 

A distingiiiKhed gathering met at 51 Lan- 
caster Gate on the 25lh of February last 
at the hcadquarlcrs of the Sri Ramakrishna 
Vivekananda Vedanta Society in London. 
Mr. Henry S. L. Polak presided over the 
first Centenary functions of Sri Ramakrishna 
held in London. The proceedings opened with 
the playing of one of Rccthoven’s sonatas 
on the piano by a disciple of Swamiji, Miss 
.Joyce Villiers, A. R. C. M., an accorap1is]ie<l 
artist. Mr. Polak, in a few chosen w’ords, 
explained the ideals on which Sri Rama 
krishna took his stand and which were in 
the main, the harmony of all religious 
creeds in the world. Dr. Miss Mary Clark, 
who had been on a visit to India, spoke 
about the teaching of Sri Rainakrishna 
laying stress on its universal eha racier 
reconciling the si)iriLuHl as Avell as llic 
rational needs of humanity. She was follow- 
ed hy Swami Avyaklnnanda, the Minister- 
in-Chnrge, w'ho explained in some detail the 
point of harmony in Sri Raninkrishnn’s lifr 
in Ihc light of the loaehings of the anei'iil 
prophets. 

New York 

As part of the w'orld-wide observance of 
the hundredth anniversary of the birth ol 
Sri Ramakrishna, the prophet of the harmony 
of religions, a ccleliration was held in lire 
New York Town Hall on the 8th of March 
last under the auspices of the Ramakrishna 
Vivekananda center. 

Among the speakers were Dr. Frederick 
Robinson, President of the College of ike 
City of New York, Rev. Samuel Goldcnson, 
Rabbi of the Temple of Fjmanucl, Rev. 
Wendcl Phillips, Rector of Trinity Church, 
New Rochelle, Dr. Ananda Coomerswamy, 
Curator of the Boston Museum, Indian 
Section, Dhan Gopal Mukherjec, ^^*”*^*' 
Lecturer and Author, and Swami Nikhila- 
nanda, leader of the Ramkrishna Viveka- 
nanda center. 
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“3f%8ici 5n?ra sncq i” 

‘‘Arise I Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached.'’ 


SWAMI VIVEKANANDA IN OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 

(From thr ^Oaldand Enqiiirtr^) 


Tuendny, March Id, lUOO 
IN WORK AND LOVE 

Saif a the Su'aini, Lies the Way of 
Salvation 

Fiiuil Address hy the Eicponent of the 

Religions Philosophy of the Hindoo 

Wendte Hall of the First Unitarian 
Church was crowded last evening with 
a large audience to hear the “Way of 
Salvation” from the standpoint of the 
Hindoo priest, Swami Vivekananda. 
This was the last lecture of a series of 
three which the Swami has delivered. 

He said in part : “One man says 
Ood is in heaven, another that God is 
in nature and everywhere present. But 
when the great crisis comes we find the 
goal is the same. We all work on 
different plans, but the end is not 
different. 

“The two great watchwords of every 
great religion are Renunciation and Self- 


sacrifice. We all want the truth and wc 
know that it must cornc, whether wc 
want it or not. In a way we arc all 
striving for that good, and what pre- 
vents our reaching it.^ It is ourselves. 
Your ancestors used to call it the devil, 
but it is our own false self. 

“Wc live in slavery and we would 
die if we were out of it. We arc like 
the man who lived in total darkness for 
ninety years and when taken out into 
the warm sunshine of nature, prayed to 
be taken back to his dungeon. You 
would not leave this old life to go into 
a newer and greater freedom which 
opens out. 

“The great difficulty is to go to the 
heart of things. These little degraded 
delusions of Jack So-and-So’s, who 
thinks he has an infinite soul, how 
small he is with his different religions. 
In one country, all as a matter of 
religion, a man has many wives, in 
another one woman has many husbands ; 
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so some men have two gods, some one 
God and some no God at all. 

‘•But salvation is in work and love. 
You learn something thoroughly ; in 
time you may not be able to call that 
thing to memory. Yet it has sunk into 
your inner consciousness and is a part 
of you. So as you work, whether it be 
good or bad, you shape your future 
course of life. If you do good work 
with the idea of work, work for work’s 
sake; you will go to Heaven or your 
idea and dream of Heaven. 

“The history of the world is not of 
its great men, of its demi-gods, but it 
is like the little islands of the sea, whieh 
build themselves to great continents from 
fragments of the sea drift. Then the 
history of the world is in the little acts 
of sacrifice performed in every house- 
hold. Man accepts religion because he 
docs not wish to stand on his own 
judgement. He takes it as the best 
way of getting out of a bad place. 

“The salvation of man lies in the 
great love with which he loves his God. 
Your wife says, ‘Oh, .John, I could not 
live without you’ ; some men when they 
lose their money have to be sent to the 
asylum. Do you feel that way about 
your God.^ When you can give up 
money, friends, fathers and mothers, 
brothers and sisters, all that is in the 
world and only pray to God that He 
grant you something of His love then 
you have found salvation.” 

March H, 1900 

MORE LECTURES BY THE SWAMI 
VIVEKANANDA 

The great popularity of the course of 
lectures just finished by the Swami 
Vivekananda has been a matter of 
surprise to those who have been 
familiar with the almost empty houses 
that have greeted some of the lecturers 
that have appeared here. 


At the earnest solicitations of those 
who have had the pleasure of listening 
to him, he has consented to give 
another course of three lectures. They 
will take place at Wendte Hall, Four- 
teenth and Castro Streets, on successive 
Monday evenings, beginning with March 
19. The subjects are : The Manners 
and Customs of India; The Arts and 
Sciences in India; and the Ideals of 
Quakers. 

As no more tickets will be sold than 
enough to comfortably fill the hall, 
persons desiring to hear these lectures 
will do well to apply to the sexton a I 
the church during the mornings of this 
week. 

March 21, 1900 
INDIA’S PEOPLE 

The Sxcaini Vivekavnadn tells 
of Ifis Countrymen 

The lecture which the Swami Viveka- 
nanda gave Monday night in his new 
course on “The People of India”, was 
interesting, not only for what he had 
to relate of the people of that couni ry, 
but for the insight into their mental 
attitude and prejudices which *lie 
speaker gave without really meaning i1. 
It is apparent that the Swami, edu- 
cated and intellectual man that he is. 
is no admirer of Western civilization. 
He has evidently been a good desd 
embittered by the talk about child 
widows, the oppression of women and 
other barbarisms alleged against the 
people of India, and is somewhat 
inclined to resort to the tn quoque in 
reply. 

In commencing his talk he gave his 
hearers an idea of the racial character- 
istics of the people. He said that the 
bond of unity in India, as in other 
countries of Asia, is not language nr 
race, but religion. In Europe the race 
makes the nation, but in Asia people 
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of diverse origin and different tongues 
become one nation if they have the 
same religion. The people of Northern 
India are divided into four great 
classes, while in Southern India the 
languages arc so entirely different from 
those of Northern India that there is 
no kinship whatever. The people of 
Northern India belong to the great 
Aryan race, to which all of the people 
of Europe, except the Basques in the 
Pyrenees, and the Finns, arc supposed 
to belong. The Southern India people 
belong to the same race as the ancient 
P^gyptiaiis and the Semites. To illus- 
trate the diflieultics of learning one 
another’s languages in India, the Swaini 
isaid that when he had occasion to go 
into Southern India he always talked 
with the native people in English, unless 
they belonged to the seleel few who 
eottid speak Sanskrit. 

A good deal of the lecture was taken 
11]) in a discussion of the caste system 
which the Sw^ami characterized by say- 
ing that it had its bad side, but that 
ils benefits outweighed its disadvant- 
ages. In brief, this caste system had 
grown up by the practice of the son 
always following the business of the 
fathei. In course of time the com- 
nimiity came thus to be divided into a 
series of classes, each held rigidly within 
ilh own boundaries. But while this 
diviilcd the people, it also united them, 
because ail the members of a caste were 
bound to help their fellows in case of 
need, and as no man could rise out of 
his caste the Hindoos have no such 


struggles for social or personal supre* 
maey as enibittcr the people of other 
countries. 

The worst feature of the caste is that 
it suppresses competition, and the 
checking of competition has really been 
the cause of the political downfall of 
India and its conquest by foreign races. 

Respecting the much-discussed sub- 
ject of marriage in India, the Swami 
said that his people did not believe in 
matches being made by a couple of 
young people who might be attached 
to one another, without regard to the 
welfare of the community, which is 
more important than that of any two 
persons. “Because I love Jennie and 
Jennie loves me,” said the Swami, “is 
no reason why vfo should be married.” 

He denied that the condition of the 
child widows is as bad as has been 
represented, saying that in India the 
position of widows in general is one of 
a great deal of influence, because a 
large part of the property in the country 
is held by widows. In fact, so enviable 
is the position of a widow that a woman 
or a man either might almost pray to 
be made a Avidow. 

The child widows, or women who 
have been bethrothed to children who 
died before marriage, might be pitied 
if marriage were the only real object 
in life, but, according to the Hindoo 
way of thinking, marriage is rather a 
duty than a privilege, and the denial of 
the right of child widows to marry is 
no particular hardship. 



WOMEN’S EDUCATIO^IN INDIA 

By the Editor 


I 

Recent investigations go to show 
that the low standard of the physique 
and the bad health of the Indian women 
are deplorable; the rate of literacy 
among them is only 3 % ; in Behar 
there arc only five literate women in 
every thousand of the people; even in 
Madras Presidency which has the high- 
est average of literacy there is only 
one educated girl for every six educated 
boys. The efforts for the progress of 
women’s edueation in India have been 
quite unsatisfaetory. Mrs. Margaret 
Cousins observed in the middle of 11)35 
in a bulletin in the Indian Press jnib- 
lishcd by the International Committee 
for India that the present position of 
Indian women ‘^represents a condition 
of improvement as compared with 
thirty years ago, though held to be 
below the average of the time of the 
Buddhist and Vedic eras when women 
seem to have had entire equality with 
men and were held in the highest 
honour”. 

The Women’s Associations, namely, 
the Poona and Bombay Seva Sadans, 
the Saroj Nalini Diitt Nari Mangal 
Samiti of Bengal, the Women’s Indian 
Association, the Mahila Seva Samaj of 
Bangalore, the Arya Samaj of the 
Punjab etc. are carrying on adult edu- 
cation among women in various parts 
of India. The All-India Women’s Con- 
ference has started the Lady Irwin 
College in Delhi, the first Home Science 
College in India. The aim of the 
College is said to be the orientation of 
girls’ education to the needs of their 
home life. The Indian Women’s Uni- 


versity of Poona, the Sister Nivedita 
Girls’ School of the Ramkrishna 
Mission, Sri Sri Saradeswari Ashrama 
and Bfilika Vidyfilaya of Calcutta, and 
several other institutions have been 
trying, in their own way, to give Indian 
women an education which would be 
truly national in type, practical and 
industrial to a certain extent according 
to necessity, and productive of char- 
acter and strength, by combining the 
modern Western methods with what 
are purely Indian. All these attcmipts 
are too meagre to cope with the exist- 
ing conditions and to meet the require 
nieiits for the great work of uplifting 
fndian womanhood. The well-wishers 
and organizers of women’s institutions 
in India are seriously handicapped for 
want of sufficient funds for the purpose. 

The need for a proper women’s edu- 
cation and its spread throughout the 
length and breadth of India can hardly 
be over-estimated. None can gainsay 
the fact that the work of nation-build- 
ing in India has enormously suffered 
because of the want of f)roper care in 
improving the condition of Indian 
women by a healthy and vigorous edu- 
cation. The chronicles of all nations 
acknowledge their debt to mothers of 
great men and women. Bonapart*; 
asked Mme. de Stael in what way he 
could best promote the happiness of 
France. Her reply was : “Instruct the 
mothers of the French people.” The 
precept of Mme de Stael can be follow- 
ed to the greatest advantage by tin- 
Indians with a view to promoting the 
happiness of India. It is said that a 
little boy, after reading Bunyan’s Pd' 
grim’a Progress^ asked his mother 
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which of the characters she liked best. 
She replied, ^Thristian, of course; he 
is the hero of the story.” The child 
said, '^Mother, I like Christiana best, 
because when Christian set out on his 
pilgrimage he went alone, but when 
Christiana started, she took the children 
with her.” The lesson of this popular 
story is too true and it has been too 
much neglected in the work of nation- 
building in India. 

II 

Women’s education in the Vcdic 
period was much advanced, and the 
upper classes gave maidens a very 
liberal education equally with the boys, 
whieh could win for them a dignified 
position in society. The women of that 
age held a high place in their husbands’ 
houses which they ruled like queens. 
In the Rii^vcda we find : ‘‘Though she 
loved fine dress, it alone could not 
satisfy her. She was noble, independ- 
ent-spirited, and fearless. She was not 
only a mother of heroes, but she was 
also herself heroic.” Vispala, the queen 
of King Khela had lost her leg in a 
war and had it replaced by an iron one. 
Indrasena, wife of the sage, Mudgala, 
helped her husband in fighting their 
enemies. She became a charioteer, 
entered into the enemies’ camp, and 
defeated them. Among the Ri live die 
composers 20 were women. There were 
women who used to perform sacrifices, 
offer hymns to the Gods, and excelled 
in music and other fine arts. 

The immortal names of Gargi, 
Maitreyi, Ghos&, Lopamudra, Mamata, 
Apala, Sury&, Indrani, Sachi, Sarpa- 
rajni, Visvav&ra and others remind one 
of the remarkable wisdom and spiritual 
height to which Indian women in those 
times attained. The rare intellectual 
and spiritual attainments of the Bud- 
dhist nuns were sufficient to prove that 
women’s education in the Buddhist 


period was no less advanced. The 
Theri Gdthd was composed by 78 Bud- 
dhist abbesses. It is only in the neo- 
Brahmanical revival after the Buddhist 
era that we find that women as a class 
became degraded in education and 
culture and that they ceased to make 
any remarkable i)rogrcss. 

Ill 

Some of the modern movements in 
India have set themselves to the task 
of achieving for Indian women the 
identical emancipation that the Western 
women of today have achieved. There 
are men and women in modern India, 
who feel the stirrings of a new life in 
the radical feminist movements that 
are going on all over the world. They 
are in favour of importing downright 
occidentalism in the work of regenerat- 
ing the women of modern India. Some 
time ago, an Indian lady while writing 
on the women of modern Russia and ap- 
preciating them very much observed at 
the very outset : “Woman throughout 
the ages has allowed herself to be kept 
in subjection by man and used more 
or less as a chattel for his convenience 
and pleasure. Personal liberty of 
thought and action has lain dormant 
in her and thus she has been reduced 
to mere brute existence. It is not until 
this century that woman, by placing 
more confidence in her own intelligence 
has gradually begun to throw off the 
shackles which have hitherto bound 
her and has begun to use this intelli- 
gence for her own advancement and 
advantage. Everyone desires freedom 
for self-expression. Woman wants and 
needs recreation just as a man does. 
Yet, this very freedom— the birthright 
of every individual — is denied her. 
Under the capitalistic and other social 
orders, she is regarded as a domestic 
drudge and it is considered that child- 
bearing and rearing and family house- 
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keeping should be the aim and end of 
her existence. In the labour market, 
her position is no better. Bernard 
Shaw says, ‘Under the eapitalist 
system women found themselves worse 
off than men because as capitalism 
made a slave of the man, and then by 
paying the woman through him, made 
her his slave, she became the slave of 
the slave, which, is the worse sort of 
slavery.’ What has Soviet Russia been 
endeavouring to accomplish for her 
women-folk today? So far she is the 
only European State that is making an 
honest effort to obtain the complete 
emancipation of woman.” Those who 
hold such views strongly advocate for 
women’s complete freedom of action 
and demand for their social, political, 
legal, and economic equality with men. 
They refer to the rapid progress of 
women in those matters in the advanced 
countries of the world. Now, what is 
the Western ideal of woman’s emancipa- 
tion and how far that ideal has been 
realized by the women of today ? 
Richard Chinnathamby observes in an 
article on the feminist movement in 
India, published in the last March issue 
of the Tivvntkth Century : “What is 
the emancipation that the Western 
woman has achieved after such long and 
sustained struggle ? She inherits and 
holds property of her own. She divorces 
her husband at the least sign of aggres- 
siveness on his part. She has children 
if and when she likes. She appears on 
turf, track, court and field. She takes 
an active part in the Legislature of the 
country. She is a spoke in the wheel 
of constitution. She enters into every 
walk of life, and does man’s work with 
equal efficiency. She acquits herself 
better in, and even monopolises, some 
departments as nursing and telephone. 
She votes and smokes; goes out with 
men friends to talkies, or for rides in 
the car, or grows giddy with jazz. This 


is the freedom that the Western woman 
has achieved ! This emancipation 
which is a social lie ! The liner ins- 
tincts of women and the endowing 
virtues of the fireside have been plucked 
by the roots and thrown into the 
street. She finds no need for them in 
the new order of society where every- 
thing has been reduced to a formula or 
mechanised. To be frank, she has 
moved away from emancipation in the 
real sense.” It would be utterly unjust 
to say that Western women have every- 
thing bad and rotten in their end- 
eavours for and achievements in tlio 
movement of emancipation. There have 
been some really great women both in 
Europe and America, who have uplifted 
womankind by dint of their talents and 
character, and some Western women 
have done honour to their sex in some 
of their activities for the emancipation 
of women all over the world. Now, tlie 
question is whether the revolutionary 
changes of radical feminist inovenu‘iils 
of the day arc really necessary for Mie 
uplift of womankind in India, wlieilier 
the ideals set up by Western woman 
hood would suit the environment, racial 
heredity, and cultural tradition of 
Indian womanhood. Many peo])k‘ m 
India anticipate that the radical femi 
nist movement will be an impedimonl 
in the path of an Indian Woman’s 
development along the lines of the 
glorious culture she has inherited from 
the hoary past. It will bring in chaos 
and disorder in her home and in the 
society to which she belongs. It will 
lay axe at the very root of the Indian 
ideal of womanhood. The virtues of 
the hearth will be destroyed by it and 
the integrity of the family unit will be 
lost for ever. The movement is not at 
all sound and sober, it will not import 
Western virtues, but will destroy at the 
same time what are best in the tradi'^ 
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tional ways of living in the history of 
Indian womanhood. 

Sister Nivedita who thought and did 
much for the right education of Indian 
women wrote long ago : “Indian hesi- 
tation, however, about a new type of 
feminine education, has always been 
due to a misgiving as to its actual aims, 
and in this the people have surely been 
wise. Have the Hindu women of the 
past been a source of shame to us, that 
we should hasten to discard their old- 
time grace and sweetness, their gentle- 
ness and piety, their tolerance and 
childlike depth of love and pity, in 
favour of the first crude product of 
Western information and social aggres- 
siveness? On this point India speaks 
with no uncertain voice. ^Granted’, 
she says in effect, ‘that a more arduous 
range of mental equipment is now 
required by women, it is nevertheless 
ht Uer to fail in the acquisition of this, 
than to fail in the more essential 
(leinand, made by the old type of 
training, on character. An education 
of the brain that uprooted humility and 
took away tenderness, would be no 
true education at all. These virtues 
miVj Hnd different forms of expression 
in n cdiacval and modern civilisations, 
hut Micy are necessary in both. All 
(‘duciition worth having must first 
devote itself to the developing and 
consolidating of character, and only 
secondarily concern itself with intellec- 
tual accomplishment.’ ” 

ly 

Any movement for the uplift of 
Indian womanhood will certainly fail, 
if it does not begin with, and end in, 
promoting the national ideals of Indian 
Womanhood as embodied in the history 
aiul literature of ancient India. Indian 
Women can boast of Uma as the grand 
ideal of maidenhood, of Sita, Savitri, 
Sati and others as the perfect ideals 


of wifehood, of Gandhari and others as 
the matchless ideals of motherhood, of 
Meerabai etc. as the glowing ideals of 
saintliness and love of God, and of 
Padmini, Chandbibi, Jhansi Rani, 
Ahalyabai etc. as so many ideals of 
strength, heroism, and resourcefulness. 
These ideals should be the perpetual 
lights for the guidance of Indian woman- 
hood. Suiting to the conditions of 
the modern age, Indian women must 
undoubtedly be made efTicicnt as house- 
wives and citizens too. They must 
have knowledge of modern arts and 
sciences, at the same time they must 
fulfil their duties in life as daughters, 
sisters, wives, and mothers. The moral 
and spiritual ideal of womanhood must 
under all circumstances be raised high 
as it was done in ancient India. It is 
said in the Ri*^vcd(i X. 109.3 that the 
chastity of a woman was protected like 
the throne of a mighty king. The 
Rdwdijmui and the Mahdhhdmta are 
replete with stories of noble and virtu- 
ous women. Valmiki describes in 
immortal lines the sentiments of a 
faithful wife, matchless in their expres- 
sion in the history of the world’s 
literature : 

“If the righteous son of Raghu wends 
to forests dark and drear, 

Sita steps before her husband wild 
and thorny paths to clear 1 
Like the tasted refuse water cast thy 
timid thoughts aside. 

Take me to the pathless jungle, bid 
me by my lord abide. 

Car and steed and gilded palace, vain 
are these to woman’s life, 

Dearer is her husband’s shadow to the 
loved and loving wife.” 

Then again, when the faithfulness of 
a chaste lady is questioned, Sita’s 
words must inspire women of India for 
all time to come : 

“If unstained in thought and action 
I have lived from day of birth, 
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Spare a daughter’s shame and 
anguish and receive her, Mother 
Earth ! 

If in duty and devotion I have 
laboured undefiled, 

Mother Earth ! who bore this woman, 
once again receive thy child ! 

If in truth unto ray husband I have 
proved a faithful wife, 

Mother Earth ! relieve thy Sita from 
the burden of this life !” 

V 

After much deliberation, Swami 
Vivekananda asked his countrymen not 
to modernize the Indian women but to 
allow them to develop in the footprints 
of Sita. Studying the present needs of 
the age he wished also that the Indian 
women should be taught arts and 
sciences which would be of benefit not 
only to themselves but to the country 


as well, at the same time they should 
keep up the glorious traditions of their 
history and culture. He said^ *^To the 
women of this country I would say 
exactly what I say to the men. Believe 
in India and our Indian faith. Be 
strong and hopeful and unashamed, and 
remember that with something to take, 
Hindus have immeasurably more to give 
than any other people of the world.” 

Considering the fact that the great- 
ness of the Hindu mother is writ large 
in the history of Indian culture, the 
exponents of women’s education and 
the advocates of feminist movement in 
India should first of all remove the 
causes of physical decline and appalling 
ignorance among Indian women, and 
then lead them along the national lines 
of education with the efficiency needed 
for the exigencies of the twentieth 
century. 


SRI RAMAKRISHNA AND RELIGIOUS TOLERANCE 

By Dr. Ananda K. Coomaraswamy 


“They call Him by a multitude of 
names, Who is but One” ; “A single Fire 
that burns on many altars”; ‘‘Even as 
He sheweth, so is He named” ; these are 
affirmations taken from the sacrificial 
hymns of the ifiguedn. “As He is 
approached, so lie becomes”; “It is 
because of His great abundance, — or 
because He can be so variously parti- 
cipated in, — that they call Him by so 
many names.” By way of comment, 
we cite St. Thomas Aquinas, “The many 
aspects of these names are not empty 
and vain, for there corresponds to all 
of them one single reality represented 
by them in a manifold and imperfect 
manner” {Summn^ 1, 18, 4 and 2). 
Nothing, perhaps, so strangely im- 
presses or bewilders a Christian student 


of Saint Ramakrishna’s life as the fact 
that this Hindu of the Hindus, without 
in any way repudiating his Hinduisiri, 
but for the moment forgetting it, about 
1860 completely surrendered himself to 
the Islamic way, repeated the name of 
Allah, wore the costume, and ate the 
food of a Mussulman. This self-surrender 
to what we should call in India the 
waters of another current of the single 
river of truth resulted only in a direct 
experience of the beatific vision, not less 
authentic than before. Seven years 
later Ramakrishna in the same way 
proved experimentally the truth of 
Christianity. He was now for a time 
completely absorbed in the idea of 
Christ, and had no room for any other 
thought. You might have supposed him 
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a convert. What really resulted was 
that he could now affirm on the basis 
of personal experience, have also 
practised all religions, Hinduism, Islam, 
Christianity, and I have also followed 
the paths of the different Hindu sects. 

. . . The lake has many shores. At 
one the Hindu draws water in a pitcher, 
and calls it jala, at another the mussuL 
inaii in leather bottles, and calls it pnnt, 
at a third the Christian finds what he 
calls ‘water’ 

Such an understanding may be rare, 
but is absolutely normal in the East : 
as the Bhafiavad-Gitn expresses it, 
“There is no deity that I am not, and 
in case any man be truly the worshipper 
of any deity whatever, it is I that am 
the cause of his devotion and its fruit. 

. . . Howsoever men approach Me, 
even so do I welcome them, for the 
path men take from every side is Mine”. 
Similarly the lihakta Mala : “No one is 
ignorant of the doctrines of his own 
religion, . . . Therefore let every man, 
so far as in him licth, help the reading 
of the scriptures, whether those of his 
own church, or those of another.” And 
simihirly also in Islam, “My heart has 
lircccnc capable of every form. ... it 
is a convent for Christian monks, a 
I' niple for idols, the place of pilgrimage 
Ml. Mecca, the tables of the Torah, the 
book of the Quran : 1 follow the reli- 

gion of Love, whichever way Ilis camels 
lake”. 

thieh an understanding is rarer still, 
and on(^ may say abnormal to the 
Western type of humanity. If the 
modern Christian docs not ((uitc endorse 
the conduct of Charlemagne’s heroes at 
Saragossa, — “The synagogues they enter 
and the mosques, whose every wall with 
mallet and axes they shatter : they 
break in pieces small the idols . . . the 
heathen folk in crowds to the font 
baptismal are driven, to take Christ’s 
yoke upon them. . , . Thus out of 
8 


heathen darkness have five-score thou- 
sand been redeemed, and be now true 
Christians”, it is at least quite certain 
that for every man that has died by 
religious persecution in India, ten thou- 
sand have died in Europe, and equally 
certain that the activity of Christian 
missions still quite frankly endorses a 
programme of conversion by forcc,-“the 
force of money, not indeed paid out in 
cash, but expended on education and 
medical aid bestowed with ulterior 
motives. “Force”, as Lafeadio Hearn 
once wrote, “the principal instrument 
of Christian propagundism in the past, 
is still the force behind our missions”. 
No greater offenders arc to be found 
than missionaries against the command- 
ment, “Thou shalt not bear false wit- 
ness against thy neighbour”. I do not 
however at all wish to dwell upon this 
point of view, but rather to point out 
that although religious tolerance in 
Europe has never as in Asia been 
founded upon the belief that all reli- 
gions arc true, but rather founded on 
a growing indifference to all religious 
doctrines, an intellectual basis for a 
willing tolerance of other forms of belief 
is by no means wanting in Christianity. 
.Tohn indeed speaks of the “True Light 
that lighteth every man”. Even St. 
Thomas admits that some of the Gentiles 
who lived before Christ’s temporal birth 
may have been saved. For as Clement 
of Alexandria had long sinee said, 
“There was always a natural manifesta- 
tion of the one Almighty God, amongst 
all right-thinking men.” Eckhart speaks 
of “One of our most ancient philoso- 
])hers who found the truth long, long 
before (Jod’s birth, ere ever there was 
Christian faith at all as it is now”, and, 
again much more boldly, “He to whom 
God is different in one thing from 
another and to whom God is dearer in 
one thing than another, that man is a 
barbarian, still in the wilds, a child.” 
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Note that “Mcrlyn made the round table 
in tokenying of the roundenes of the 
world for by the round table is the 
world sygncfyed by ryghte. For all the 
world crysten and hetheTi repayren unto 
the round table . . . (that) by them 
which should be f el awes of the round 
table the truth of the Sanegreal should 
be well knowen.” (Malory, XIV. 2). The 
truth is with Blake when he says, ‘‘The 
religions of all nations are derived from 
each nation’s different reception of the 
poetic genius* . which is everywhere 
called the spirit of prophecy. ... As 
all men are alike (though infinitely 
various), so all religions, and as all 
similars have one source.” The Vedic 
and Christian traditions are never tired 
of employing “Truth”, “Being”, and 
“Beauty”, as preeminently fitting essen- 
tial names of God. Now we are well 
aware that in this human world there 
cannot be a conceptual knowledge or 
expression of truth except in some way ; 
just as there can be no perceptible 
beauty except of some kind. What is 
true in all truths, or what is beautiful 
in all beauties, cannot itself be any 
one of these truths or beauties. As 
Dionysius says, “If anyone in seeing 
God understood what he saw, he saw 
not God himself, but one of those things 
that are His.” Belief in Revelation or 
Audition does not mean that the very 
words in which the truth is expressed 
in any case contain the truth but rather 
that they point to it, for as St. Thomas 
says, “P]very thing has truth of nature 
according to the degree in which it 
imitates the knowledge of God”, “Our 
intellect considers God accordinf^ to the 
mode derived from creatures”, and 
finally “The thing known is in the 
knower according to the mode of the 
knower.” All concepts of God, even 
the most nearly adequate, are thus man- 
made; as we say in India, “He takes 

* Vedic Kairiva, 


the forms that are imagined by His 
worshippers”. Very surely He is not to 
be thought of as confined by or fully 
expressed by any of these forms. Who 
is Himself the single form of every form, 
and transcendent with respect to each 
and every form ; it is from this point of 
view that many a Christian teacher has 
affirmed that “Nothing true can be said 
of God”. The value of concepts, of any 
expression verbal or visible, per verhiun 
in intrUcctu conceptnm, is one of use; 
the concept is of value not as a thing 
in itself, but as dispositive to an essen- 
tial vision, not in any likeness. TIh‘ 
beauty of the formula, the verbal or 
visual icon, poignant as it may be in 
Christian gospel or Vedic liturgy, is nol 
an end in itself, but referred to him 
who uses it, is an invitation. The pur- 
pose of any art, and no less of th.il 
highest art of theology, in which :i)i 
other arts, whether literary or plaslie 
subsist per excrllentinni, is to teaeli, 
to delight, and above all to inovi' 
(Augustine’s docnr, dvlcctare, iion'nr). 
An exclusive attachment to any oin- 
dogma, any one grf)up of verbal nr 
visual symbols, however pertinent, ii 
an act of idolatry ; the Trutli itself is 
inexpressible. 

If the image is His whose image it is, 
the colours and the art are ours. Who- 
ever claims that his own manner of 
understanding and statement is the only 
true one, is moved Jiot by the vision of 
God, but by spiritual pride. Such a 
believer, as Ibnu’l ‘Arabi says, “praises 
none but himself, for his God is made 
by himself, and to praise the work is 
to praise the maker of it : its excellence 
or imperfection belongs to the makti*. 
For this reason he blames the beliefs of 
others, which he would not do if he 
were just. • . If he understood the 
saying of Junayd, ‘The colour of the 
water is the colour of the vessel con- 
taining it*, he would not interfere with 
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others, but would perceive God in every 
form and every belief. lie has opinion, 
not knowledge : therefore God said, ‘I 
am in my servant’s opinion of Me’, that 
is, *I do not manifest myself to him 
save in the form of his belief’. God is 
absolute or unrestricted as He pleases; 
and the God of religious belief is sub- 
j(‘ct to limitations, for He is the God 
who is contained in the heart of His 
servant”. The Oriental Gnostic has no 
fault to find with any Catholic doctrine ; 
judged by Vedic standards, one can say 
I hat Christianity is true and lovely, 
true so far as any formulation can be 
I rue, lovely in so far as any thing, as 
distinguished from One who is no thing, 
vim be lovely. 

Moreover, it can be positively affirmed 
tlmt every notable Christian doctrine 
is also exidieitly propounded in every 
j>[lirr dialect of the primordial Iradi- 
lion : r refer to such doctrines as those 
of the eternal and temporal births, that 
(»f the single essence and two natures, 
that of the Father’s impassibility, that 
of the significance of sacrifice, that of 
traiisubstantiation, that of the nature 
of ll'i- <lisLinction between the contem- 
plative and active lives and of both 
from ihc life of pleasure, that of eter- 
li'dy from aeviternity and time, and so 
foilh. Literally hundreds of texts 
could be cited from Christian and 
Islamic, Vedic, Taoist and other scrip- 
tints and their patristic expositions, in 
close and sometimes literally verbal 
agreement. To cite a trio of instances 
at random, whereas Damascene has to 
say that ‘‘He Who Is, is the principal 
of ail names applied to God”, in the 
Katha Upmnshad wc have “He Is, by 
that alone is He to be a])prehendcd” : 
whereas St. Thomas says, “These things 
are said to be under the sun which are 
generated and corrupted”, the Satapatha 
ffra/uuawtt affirms that “Everything 
under the sun is in the power of death” ; 


and whereas Dionysius speaks of That 
“Which not to see or know is really 
to see and know”, The JaimMya 
Upanishnd Brdhmana has it that “The 
thought of God in his by whom it is 
unthought, or if he thinks the thought 
he docs not understand.” All tradi- 
tional teaching employs side by side 
the via a()irniative and the via revw- 
tiomn, and in this sense is in agreement 
with Boethius, that “Faith is a mean 
between contrary heresies.” Sin is 
defined by the Thomist and in India 
in one and the same way as a “depar- 
ture from the ordi^r to the end.” All 
tradition is agreed that the last end of 
man is happiness. 

On the other hand, while there can 
be only one metaphysics, there must be 
not merely a variety of religions, but a 
hierarchy of religions, in which the 
truth is more or less adequately expres- 
sed, according to the intellectual capa- 
cities of those whose religions they arc. 
Nor do I mean to deny that there can 
be heleroilox doclrines, properly to be 
condemned as heresies, but only that 
any and every belief is a heresy if it be 
regarded as the Irulh, and not merely 
as a signpost of the truth. Pantheism, 
for example, is eipially a heresy from 
Christian, Islamic, and Hindu points of 
vie^v; a confusion of things as they are 
ill theinselvcs with things as they are 
in God, of the essence of the participant 
with the fiarticipatcd Essence, is an 
egregious error, ami yet not so great 
an error as to assume that the being 
of things as they are in themselves is 
altogether their own being. The dis- 
tinetinn of essence from nature of the 
Sankhya system is true from a certain 
point of view, and yet false when 
regarded from the standpoint of a 
higher synthesis, as in the Vedanta, and 
similarly in Christianity, where from 
one point of view essence and nature 
are the universe apart, and yet in the 
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simplicity of the First Cause are one 
impartite substance. 

It is perfectly legitimate to feel that 
a given religion is more adequately true 
than another ; to hold, for example, that 
Catholicism is more adequately true 
than Protestantism, or Hinduism than 
Buddhism. Real distinctions can be 
drawn : Christianity maintains for 

example that metaphysics, though the 
highest of the other sciences, is inferior 
to the sacred science of theology ; 
Hinduism is primarily metaphysical, 
and only secondarily religious, hence the 
controversies as to the true significance 
of “deification”, and hence it is that 
however much a Hindu may find him- 
self in enthusiastic agreement with the 
angelic and celestial doctors (Thomas 
and Bonaventura), he is more at home 
with certain giants of Christian thought 
whose orthodoxy is suspect, I mean 
Erivgena, Eckhart, Bchmen, Blake, and 
more at home with Plotinus than with 
the representatives of exoteric Christian 
orthodoxy ; more at home with St. John 
than with St, James, more in sympathy 
with Christian Platonism than with 
Christian Aristotclianism, scarcely at all 
in sympathy with Protestant theologies, 
and far more in sympathy with Qabba- 
listic interpretations of Genesis and 
Exodus, than with any historical ap- 
proach. So that we do not for a 
moment mean to maintain the impro- 
priety of all dogmatic controversy. We 
must bear in mind that even within the 
framework of a presumably homogenous 
faith it is taken for granted that one 
and the same truths must be presented 
in various ways suited to the audience, 
and that this is not a matter of contra- 
dictory statement, but of “convenient 
means”. What we do maintain is that 
all paths converge; that the Wayfarer, 
having already trodden a given path, 
will under all normal circumstances 
sooner reach that point at which all 


progress ends, — “On reaching God, all 
progress ends”, — than if he retrace his 
steps and start afresh. 

What we must not forget is that no 
one can finally pronounce upon the truth 
of a given religion, who has not lived 
it, as Ramakrishna lived both Christian- 
ity and Islam, as well as Hinduism ; and 
that once convinced that only one’s 
own truth is true, “It is”, as Profes- 
sor Briggs of Drew University lately 
remarked “the easiest thing imagin- 
able to take the concepts of other 
faiths, abstract them from their con- 
texts, and demolish them.” For 
example, how easily the Islamic defini- 
tion of Christianity as a polytheistic 
religion could be deduced from the* 
considered statement of St. Thomas, 
that “We do not say thr only (iod, 
because deity is common to several.” 
(Suinnuif I, 31. 2c, Dominican Fathers’ 
translation). In the same way a pan- 
theistic definition of Christianity could 
easily be deduced from St. Thomas’ “A 
thing has being by participation. . . 
We must consider . . . the emanation 
of all being from the universal cause, 
which is God,” (Summa, I. 44. 1 ad 1 
and 45 Ic, Dominican Father’s transla- 
tion). 

What is then in the last analysis the 
value of comparative religion ? Certain- 
ly not to convince us that one mode of 
belief is the preparation for another, 
or to lead to a decision as to which is 
“best”. One might as well regard 
ancient or exotic styles of art as pre- 
parations for and aspirations towards 
oiic^s own. Nor can the value of this 
discipline be thought of as one conduc- 
ing to the development of a siiigh^ 
universally acceptable syncretic faith 
embodying all that is “best” in every 
faith ; such a “faith” as this would be 
a mechanical and lifeless monstrosity, 
by no means a stream of living water, 
but a sort of religious Esperanto. Com- 
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parative religion can demonstrate that 
all religions spring from a common 
source, are as Jeremias says, the *‘dia- 
lects of a single spiritual speech”. We 
cannot therefore take the formula: of 
one religion and insert them in another 
without incongruity. One can recognize 
that many formula: are identical in 
different religions ; confront for example 
St. Thomas, “Creation, which is the 
emanation of all being from the not- 
being, which is nothing.” (Suirvrna^ I, 
45. Ic) with the Vcdic “Rcing is en- 
gendered from non-being.” (fisaiah nad 
RV. X. 72. 3), and such com- 
parisons can be validly employed (even 
by the most orthodox) as what St. 
Thomas calls “extrinsic and probable 
proofs” of the validity of a given 
dogma. 

Rut of greater value than this is the 
elarilieation that results when the 
formula: of one tradition are collated 
with those of another. For as we have 
already seen, every tradition is neces- 
sarily a partial representation of the 
truth intended by tradition universally 
considered ; in each tradition something 
is suppressed, or omitted, or obscure 
whitb in another may be found m«»re 
extensively, more logicjdly, or more 
briiliiiidly developed. What then is 
^’lear and full in one tradition can be 
used to develop the meaning of what 
may bo hardly more than alluded to in 
another. Or even if in one tradition 
a given doctrine has been derinitely 
named, a realization of the significance 
of this definition may lead to the recog- 
nition and correlation of a whole series 
of affirmations in another tradition, in 
all of which the same doctrine is impli- 
cit, but which hud previously been over- 
looked in their relation to one another, 
^t is thus a great advantage to be able 
to make use of the expression Vcdic 
cxemplarisrn ; or conversely, to speak of 
Christian yoga immediately brings out 


the analogy between St. Bernard’s 
con aider atio, contemjdntio, and raptns 
with Sanskrit dhdrann, dhijdna, and 
sarnddhu 

To many a Christian, no doubt, Sri 
Ramukrishna’s primary attachment to 
the cult of the Great Mother gives 
offence. Nothing is indeed more usual 
than to consider that Christianity, 
whether for better or worse, adheres to 
purely masculine interpretations of 
divine being; the Christian s])eaks of a 
Father, but not of a Mother in Heaven, 
whereas in India the ancient love of the 
Magna Mater maintains itself at the 
present day on ccpial terms with that 
of the Propator. And yet the doctrine 
of the maternity of the divine nature 
is repeatedly, however reservedly, affirm- 
ed in Christian theology, fundamentally 
in that of the “two natures”, more 
explicitly in that of the temporal and 
eternal nativities and in that of the 
Generation of the Son as a vital opera- 
tion from conjoint principles, — Proces- 
sion Verhi in divinis dicitur gencratio 
. . . qmw cst operatio vitae . . . ct 
propter hoc propric dicitur genitutn ct 
Filius,^^ (St. Thomas, Suinnui, I. 27. 2, 
cf. I. 9S. 2c “In every act of generation 
there is an active and a passive prin- 
ciple”). It is iiiasniueli as “Eternal filia- 
tion does not depend on a temporal 
mother” {ib. HI. 35. 5 ad 2) that 
Eckhart can speak of the “Act of fecun- 
dation latent in eternity”, and say that 
“It is God who has the treasure and the 
bride in Him”, that the “Godhead 
wantons with the Word”, and that His 
birth in Marp ghostly was to God better 
pleasing than His nativity of her in the 
flesh”. One secs that when St. Thomas 
speaks of “that Nature by which the 
Father begets” {Sinnma, 1. 41. 5) the 
reference is really to the Magna Mater, 
the Vcdic Aditi, not to mention other 
names of the One Madonna, and sees 
what is really meant by the otherwise 
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obscure assertion that notwithstanding 
primary matter ^‘recedes from likeness 
to God, yet ... it retains a certain 
likeness to the divine being” (tb. I. 14. 
11 ad 8). Natura naturata indeed 
‘‘retains” a certain likeness to “Natura 
naturans, Creatrix, Dcus” : Mother 
Earth to Mother Nature, Mary in the 
flesh to Mary ghostly. One need only 
consider Genesis I. 27 “To the image 
of God He created him ; male and 
female He created them” in connection 
with Galatians III. 28, “According to 
the image of Him that created him, 
where there is neither male nor female” 
to realize that whereas Essence and 
Nature in divinis arc one simple subst- 
ance without composition, the very fact 
that the conjoint principles can be 
separately exemplified is proof that the 
Supreme Identity can be truly spoken 
of either as Father or as Mother, or as 
Father-Mother, just as in the Vedas the 
Divine “Parents” are indifferently 
“Fathers” {jritnra, du. masc.) or 
“Mothers” (nuUard^ du. fern.), or as 
“That One, spiraled, despirated” (tad 
ckam unH fwdtain, 11 V. X. 121). 2, 
where no gender is implied, ef. Eckh art’s 
“Where these two abysms hang, equally 
spiraled, des]jiratcd, there is the 
Supreme Being”). 

Thus we may go so far as to assert 
on behalf of a true “comparative reli- 
gion”, that however a religion may be 
self-sufficient if it be followed to the 
very end to which it is directed, there 
can hardly be supposed a way so plain 
that it could not here and there be 
better illuminated by other lights than 
that of the pilgrim’s private lantern, 
the light of any lantern being only a 
refraction of the Light of lights. A 
diversity of routes is not merely appro- 
priate to a diversity of travellers, who 
are neither all alike, nor start from one 
and the same point, but may be of 
incalculable aid to any traveller who can 


rightly read the map; for where all 
roads converge, there can be none of 
them that docs not help to clarify the 
true position of the centre of the maze, 
“short of which we are still in a 
duality”. Hence we say that the very 
implications of the phrase “religious 
tolerance” arc to be avoided : diversity 
of faith is not a matter for unwilling 
“toleration”, but of divine appointment. 
And this will hold good even if we 
sincerely believe that other faiths arc 
inferior to our own, and in this sense 
relatively “evil” : for as Augustine says, 
“The admirable beauty of the universe 
is made up of all things. In which even 
what is called evil, well-ordered and in 
its place, is the eminent conimendatioii 
of what is good” (Erichir XITT), whom 
St. Thomas quotes with approval, add- 
ing that “The universe, the present 
creation being supposed, cannot be 
better, because of the most beanli- 
ful order given to things by Cod.” 
(Snrnma, T, 48. 1 and I, 25. 0 ad 8). 
As Augustine also says, “TIktc is Jio 
evil in things, but only in the sinner's 
misuse of them.” (I.)c Dod. Christ 111. 
12 As to the sinner’s “misuse”, who 
can assure us of that, with respect In 
which it has been said, “Judge not, 
that ye be not judged”.^ 

In the matter of direction towards 
the Kingdom of Heaven “within yoif’*, 
the modern world is far more lacking 
in the will to seek, than likely to be led 
astray by false direction. From Ha* 
Satanic point of view there could hardly 
be imagined a better activity than to 
be engaged in the “conversion of the 
heathen” from one to another body *>f 
dogmas : that, surely, was not what 
was meant by the injunetion, “Go thou 
and preach the Kingdom of God”,-~ 
or was He mistaken, when He said 
“The Kingdom of Heaven is within 
you.”? 

* Sanskrit hrdaydkdse, antarhhutasya khe. 



SRI RAMAKRISHNA AND THE MODERN WORLD 

By Sir S. Radiiakrishnan 

It is not necessary to speak of the tion of their physical and psychological 


great influence of Ramakrishna on 
modern thought. It has become a 
part of India’s history, and there is no 
necessity to emphasize Ramakrishna’s 
achievements. But it is out of a 
sense of self-respect that we are 
gathered to celebrate the centenary of 
that great saint who has given the 
message, “ Fruth is one, sages call it 
by various names.” The holding of 
the Parliament of Religions is most 
significant. It was not unknown in 
ancient limes. 

ExAMri.K AND Precept 

In these days of communal differ- 
enecs, which arc due not so much to 
religious motives as to economic and 
political causes, the Parliament of Reli- 
gions is an important step to bring 
about a better understanding. The 
special contribution of Ramakrishna 
was that he put to the test the 
religious views by the logic of life, 
.‘Old established the equality of all 
• eligions by example and precept. 

The idea of Parliament of Religions 
is consistent with the spirit of mutual 
a]>])reeiation and toleration which is 
iissueiated with the great mystic tradi- 
tions of Hindu religion. 

The concepts of religion is sought to 
be explained by various persons accord- 
ing to their views and experiences. 
Those who worship ignorance are 
described, in the Upanishad, as enter- 
ing darkness and those who worship 
knowledge as entering greater darkness. 
Ihere are people who are conceited in 
their ignorance just as there are persons 
who are conceited in their knowledge. 
At present, though people find satisfac- 


nccds, though they have wealth, they 
have still a hunger within, which they 
cannot satisfy. The happenings in the 
world, the victory achieved by the 
sword, the great calamities that have 
visited mankind, must make men think 
seriously, whether beneath all these 
there is any fundamental spiritual 
assurance, whether there is anything 
Real behind the apparently transient. 

So long as human beings arc com- 
posed of the perishable and imperish- 
able, they cannot but ask themselves 
the ({uestion whether the transient is 
the only reality, whether the temporary 
is the only permanent. 

There are others conceited in their 
knowledge, claiming to provide a 
solution for all problems, claiming to 
dispel the great mystery, thinking that 
they possess omniscient knowledge. 
Neither group is capable of seeing 
reality. For there is something beyond 
ignorance and knowledge. After all 
their intellectual discoveries and ration- 
al explanations, men are at one time 
or other inesea])ably confronted with 
the question : “Is there not some- 
thing beyond all these? Is there no 
other power or purpose behind these 
passing clouds?” 

When such questions arc raised, men 
cannot be satislied with such explana- 
tions as that the relative is the 
absolute, the transient is the permanent 
and similar expressions. The wonder of 
existence is a puzzle that confronts man 
for ever. 

The Failure of Reason 

The results of reason, have been 
great, but greater have been the 
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failures of reason. We are today more 
enlightened. The barbarians of old 
received solace and consolation from 
the thought of the ‘mystery of the 
divine\ Science has put an end to 
that. But our life has become dull and 
prosaic. 

But a world perfectly understood is 
no world at all, a problem completely 
solved is no problem at all. Likewise, 
a God that is fully understood is no 
God at all. The fundamental differ- 
ence between the Eastern and Western 
outlook is that the East recognizes the 
mystery that is divine and admits man’s 
inability to fathom that mystery. It 
has contented itself with efforts to 
explore that mystery. The West thinks 
it is possible to explore all realities, but 
it is puzzled when certain realities do 
not offer a solution. 

For a correct approach to reality, it 
is necessary to abandon the conceit of 
ignorance and the conceit of knowledge. 
The proper attitude is that of the 
mystical tradition of the East. One 
might grasp reality through revelation, 
through intuition, but not through the 
method of the intellect. It cannot be 
reached through a sharpening of the 
intellect by mere learning. Merc indivi- 
dual development can never take men 
to the heart of reality, 

Man’s Stupidity and Selfishness 

One of the speakers have referred to 
the affront to civilization that has been 
perpetrated in Africa. That is a ques- 
tion that has occurred to me many 
times. How is it that in spite of 
the great intellectual attainments and 
scientific advance made by men it has 
not been possible to translate their 
great aspirations and higher ideals into 
actuality? The answer to that ques- 
tion lies in the mistaking of true 
religion for dogma. 


When I ponder over this question 
I have always been reminded of the 
statue of Rodin — a physical and intel- 
lectual giant, perfect in every respect, 
but bending down his head in a 
thoughtful mood. What was wrong 
with that colossal man? It spoke of 
the utter impotence of man, because 
of his split personality. Man still has 
in him the germs of stupidity and 
selfishness. The world needs eradica- 
tion of these germs. So long as they 
exist, wars are inevitable. There is 
division in the world, because there is 
division in the soul of man. He is still 
some kind of uncontrollable animal, :i 
clever animal, but nothing more than 
that. The intellectual progress has 
not touched the fundamental wejik- 
ncsscs of mankind. He has not the 
courage to say, “Get Ihcc behind me, 
Satan !” 

People care for the hygiene of the 
bodies. They seem to care little about 
the hygiene of the soul. 

So long us these germs arc there 
wars are inevitable. Wars take ])laei' 
in the world, because, there is war in 
the soul of man himself. There is dis- 
sension in the inner self. The split-self 
continues to exist. Mankind remains 
no more than a horde of clever animals. 

Ramakrlsiina’s Conception 
OF Religion 

Ramakrishna’s conception of religion 
was practice of the presence of God. 
It is this mystical tradition with which 
ancient religion was associated. There 
are the religious scriptures. They are 
to be understood. Their meaning and 
comprehension is an experience in 
itself. The Divine Music of these 
scriptures cannot be translated into 
words, which will express the iiiexhaiis- 
tibleness of truth. The silent worship 
when one is in communion with God is 
an experience which provides a negative 
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explanation of the existence of the 
Supreme Power. But man being 
human^ must find a logical embodiment 
of that supreme truth. This truth is 
transcendental and refuses to be defined 
by formulas and categories. To this 
extent, the existence of God is proved, 
— only in a negative way. 

Critics again may say tliat mere non- 
being is nothing. That only proves 
the intellectual inefficiency of such 
critics. Simply because one docs not 
find an empirical embodiment for the 
fundamental Reality, it appears alto- 
gether non-existent to the feeble- 
minded. 

Then the critics might attempt to 
translate the Reality in the highest 
terms of human intelligence. Life can 
understand life. Spiritual matters can 
be (!omj)rehended by Spirituality. Every 
one has the divine spark in him. If he 
can not comprehend the Su])reme Truth, 
he can at least apprehend it. If man’s 
highest category is ‘Purusha’ (Person), 
then the Supreme Reality can be des- 
cribed as the ‘Uttama Purusha’ 
(Supreme Person). This Uttama Puru- 
sha supplements the characteristics of 
the h '.man being. 

riius, though the Reality cannot be 
conveyed through the medium of 
l.jnguage, tlicsc may be considered the 
means of doing that : First there is tlie 
austerity of silence. Then there is the 
method of negative dcscrijition, and 
hnally the apprehension of God 
through the divine in one’s self. 

Religious Toi.eration 

All these arc ways of expressing one 
and the same truth. All the religions 
nf the world take their stand on the 
supreme truth. But this kind of tolera- 
tion is not to be mistaken for a dislike 
dogma. It is not a revolt against 
conservatism. It is to be regarded as 
a positive course of nature, a spiritual 
5 


development which recognizes the root- 
edness of religions in one and the same 
fundamental truth. 

It would be untrue to say that God 
revealed himself exclusively to any one 
person or sect. The greatness of the 
teaehing of Ramakrishna lies in the fact 
that he was able to appreciate and 
recognize the essential background and 
unity in all the different faiths and 
religions. 

The Present Condition or India 

As regards the present-day conditions 
of India the question arises, why in 
spite of our pretensions to spirituality, 
we are in such conditions as obtain all 
over the country? 

Upto the age of Renaissance and Re- 
formation in the West, the East kept 
pace with the West on the path of 
progress. Thereafter the East lagged 
behind while the West continued on its 
march. This is due to the resistance to 
change, offered by the East, and the 
readiness to change which characterizes 
the West. This has resulted in the 
progress of the West and the stagna- 
tion of the East. The difference 
between the East and the West is the 
same as the difference between the old 
Egyptian and the young Greek of 
ancient times. The Greek kept an open 
mind, without sluitfing out ideas, 
whereas the Egyptian priest represented 
orthodoxy, represented a long memory 
of the past pr(‘ssing down on him. 

In the Name of Orthodoxy 

At present in the name of orthodoxy 
the Indians close their minds, shut 
out new ideas which have contributed 
tow^ards progress. When religion in the 
country was progressive, the Indians 
possessed mental resilience, and flexi- 
bility and elasticity of temper. 

Ill every age there were reformers, 
who were repudiated by orthodoxy ; 
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the great Rishis and teachers of the 
past who had contributed towards 
progress^ were denounced by others. 
Saiikaracharya, who is today claimed to 
represent orthodoxy, was in his days, 
denounced as a heretic by Mandana- 
mishra. That very heretic at present 
has become the champion of orthodoxy. 

If today the Indians find themselves 
in a condition of stagnation, it is 
because they have given up that 
attitude of instinctive challenge to 
authority, a sort of rebellion against 
things repugnant to reason. Such an 
outlook would have carried them for- 
ward on their march. 

Priests t\ Prophets 

Today, some people believe that a 
“parliament of no religions” would 
solve the problems of the world, 
because religions have failed to 
solve them. But such a solution, is 
impossible. No doubt the organized 
religions are the outcome of the efforts 
of priests who have no real insight at 
truth. The religion as organized by the 
priests is not the same religion as 
founded by the prophets. 

But the absence of religion will not 
solve the problems. People cannot be 
mere contented cattle, even if all their 


worldly needs were satisfied. In every 
human being, there is the dream of a 
higher life, and if this dream is not 
operative, man cannot call himself a 
human being. So long as higher 
aspirations exist in man, so long as 
there exists a perpetual endeavour, a 
ceaseless striving for something higher, 
nobler and better, man cannot but he 
a religious being. 

The Greatest Prayer 

God never addresses eongregalions. 
It is a private communion which each 
individual has to establish with God, in 
his own way. Beneath all different 
variations and details, Religion hns 
one authentic Voice calling for universal 
compassion. Great religious teachers 
never said that if a man did not aecej)! 
their respective teachings, he would he 
d(K)med. The basic truth was Ini'l 
down in every religion that the perforin - 
anee of good to humanity consli luted a 
true religious lif(‘. 

True religifin must establish llnivers.il 
Brotherhood. Tin* greatest prayiT is : 

“May all cross the dilHcult places of 
life, 

“May all sec the face of hai)pines‘«, 

“May all attain the Wisdom, 

“May all rcjoi(*e everywhere.” 


EASTERN TOLERANCE AND CIDIISTIANITY 

By Rev. Wendell Phillips 


I am sure that some of you arc say- 
ing, “Well, what is a Christian Minister 
doing here?” Not that this is a strange 
place for a Christian Minister at all, 
but many people think it is. 

Do you know, I had to tell Swami 
Nikhilananda not to announce too 
widely in New Rochelle the fact that 
I was going to be here, for some of 


my good friends who heard about il. 
came and said to me, “Well now, here, 
what arc you doing? Are you quite nil 
right?” 

I am glad to be here. I am very 
happy to say that I believe that 
Christianity has still a great deal to 
learn from the Orient. 

Now, I have good authority for say-^ 
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ing that, for y/hen Christian missionaries 
went out into India some years ago, 
Phillips Brooks, perhaps our greatest 
Christian preacher, said, “I am very 
happy to see Christianity going into 
India, not so much because Christianity 
will mean a great deal to India, but 
hc(!aiise India will give a great deal to 
Christianity.*’ 

It would be well for us to consider for 
a few moments what the Orient, and 
what Ilamakrishna in particular has 
brought and is bringing and will bring 
to Christianity. In the first place, I 
believe the Orient is bringing us a sense 
of the reality of the unseen world. 

Now, I am not a mystic. I wish I 
wi’i'c, I.ike the great disciple of 
Uamakrishna, Vivekananda, I have 
bolh my feet on the ground, and I 
am not carried away by ecstasies. I 
do not put much stock in visions which 
(MIC man can see and which no other 
man can see. I don’t understand 
a man like this, who for twelve years 
can gf) off and wander about and let 
his mind wander and then come back 
on the earth. My religion does not 
uiiderstand a man who can teach 
anol' cr man and have him go from 
nnt form into another, and have that 
s^ fcaid man changed. That to me is a 
f I range religion. 

fliii these things arc real. I don't 
understand them. I don’t understand 
radio; I don’t understand hypnotism; 
1 <lon’t understand mathematics; I 
don’t understand many things, but 
Ihese things arc real. I believe that 
the Orient is going to show us of the 
West how real they are. I believe 
desiis is being revealed more clearly for 
ns through the eyes of the East. I 
la^licvc .lesus had more of the spirit of 
this man (Ramnkrishna) in him than 
we realize. We speak of a man having 
psychic qualities, of having some energy 
flow from him into other people and 


healing them. Jesus had that, and we 
are just beginning to realize it. 

How did lie work these miracles? 
Because He had this same power which 
we arc just beginning to look into; He 
was clairvoyant; He knew beforehand 
what people were thinking; He knew, 
as these men knew, what was going 
to happen. These things are strange; 
wc hear nowadays of levitation and of 
a man who in a room is seen to rise off 
the floor and then go back again, and 
then we think of .Jesus walking on the 
water. What connection is there? 

We read of the materialization of 
bodies, of men who leave this body 
and go into another body, pass 
through doors, pass through walls, and 
obstructions. .Tesus, wc read, did that. 
Men ill our days arc discovering scicnti- 
lieally that these things are possible. 
Strange things are happening which I 
do not understand, but which have 
long been happening in the East, and 
which we now are seeing for the first 
time. 

Just last week the wife of Sir Conan 
Doyle, who died some years ago, was 
trying to reach him, and she went to 
a medium and asked if she could reach 
her husband, and the medium tried to 
gel the spirit of Sir Conan Doyle. And 
he got his spirit. Mrs. Doyle was very, 
very ill of a serious disease, and the 
spirt of Sir Conan Doyle, who had been 
a doctor when he was on this earth, a 
medical doctor, came through and said, 
“Take down carefully what I am going 
to tell you. I am going to give you the 
full description of my wife’s illness,” 
and he gave the illness word by word. 
The wmnan had been taken to a 
hospital, where the doctors made a 
careful study, a careful diagnosis, and 
various tests and then wrote down 
their results, the results of their find- 
ings. And after all that had been done, 
the son of Sir Conan Doyle who had a 
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message from the medium carried it 
to the doctors, and the doctors said, 
‘‘Where did you get this ? Tt is exactly 
what the trouble is with your mother.” 

Those things are happening. T don’t 
understand them, but they arc real and 
we today are learning of these things 
which have been eoming to us in eehoes 
out of the East. Science today is tell- 
ing us that these things are true. 
Matter and mind are now being dis- 
covered. What is matter? What is 
mind? What is the spirit? We do 
not know. We are just beginning to 
find out. I am told that the physi- 
cists have lately invejitcd a machine 
which can spin a wheel, at the rate of, 
I believe, tweniy-rive thousand revolu- 
tions a minute, or a second, or some 
such pre])osterous speed — it doesn’t 
matter — they can build a machine to 
spin that wheel, but they cannot build 
a wheel which will stand it. The very 
speed on that wheel will break it, and 
it will float off into thin air, not in 
a piece by itself, but simply that the 
wheel disappears and cannot be found. 
It goes off into energy, into mind, into 
spirit — I do n(»t know. 

Strange things are ha]jpening in the 
world today, and science is now telling 
us so. 

What is matter? If I sound a note, 
you hear my voice. We hear about 
eight octaves of sound, eight or ten 
of them on the piano, or on the organ, 
but there arc do'/ens of octaves of 
sound or of light, whicli we, with our 
poor human eyes and cars, cannot see 
or hear. What is that matter? Spirit? 
Mind ? Do men like this have the key 
to those hidden octaves which we do 
not understand? Think of the octaves 
of sight ! There are sixty-four octaves 
of sight. We have just one. Our 
little pitiful human eyes can see but 
just one octave. The photographic 
plates are sensitive to six of these oct- 


aves of ultra-violet rays, they are sen- 
sitive to ten of these octaves ot infra- 
red rays, and to seventeen of X-rays, 
and the rest of the rays which are made 
up of gamma rays, wireless rays — sixty- 
four of them, and we only see one ! 

If we know so little of the physical 
world, how little then do we know of 
the spiritual world even those of us 
who arc Christians? 

Now, in the second place I believe we 
can learn from the teachings of Rama- 
krishna not only the mysteries of the 
unseen world, but wc can learn once 
again that great truth that God is a 
universal God ; He is not the God of 
the Christians, .Jews, of the Moham- 
medans — He is the God of all. You 
remember the word of RamakriKhna 
himself when he sent out his disciples. 
He said, “Above all let there be no 
barriers.” 

No barriers ! The Christians must 
learn that. I spent three years in the 
Orient, in the Mohammedan worl<i. 
There they have less barriers than we 
Christians. There is no barrier of 
colour there. Tt is a beautiful ihirig In 
see a world that exists with no barrier 
of colour. All men arc brotluTS. Oh, 
we Christians surely have something to 
learn of this beautiful ex])CTienee of 
Ramakrishna, and to gather from that 
experience the princiydes of Christianity, 
the teachings of our ("hrist. We have 
the leaehings, but this man has had the 
experiences of the Christ. How blind 
we are ! How blind wc are ! Clirist, 
the Oriental, why should he come to us? 
Who are we? Anglo-Saxon, Western 
people. What does Christianity have to 
do with us? 

I think one of the most beautiful 
things about this man was the fact that 
on an occasion the, disciples were 
gathered around that fire fifty years 
after the birth of Ramakrishna, 
there Vivekananda was telling of the 
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story of Christ; and these men, the 
disciples, took vows that they, like 
Christ would go out into the world and 
serve Him as they served their God, 
and after these vows were taken, the 
disciples discovered that it was Christ- 
mas Eve, the night before the birth of 
Christ. 

Oh, we Christians, must learn that 
God is universal. Wc have been too 
tribal ; we must learn that God wishes 
well to no single group, no single race, 
no single tribe, but that He loves all 
people. There is a legend of Katama- 
butka, who was just about to enter 
Nirvana, to eternal rest. He stopped 
just before he got there and said, ‘‘Wait, 
there arc others who arc not here. 1 
shall not enter into my eternal rest until 
the very devils themselves are walking 
in the paths of peace.” 

There is a legend also that Jesus in 


those hidden years when wc lose track 
of him between the period of his boy- 
hood and his manhood went out into 
the Orient, into Persia, India, and into 
Tibet, and learned a great deal from 
the wisdom of the men he found there. 
And this legend tells us that in Tibet 
in a certain monastery there is an ins- 
cription on the wall that says; “Here 
lives Saint .Jesus, best of the sons of 
men.” And then there is a descrip- 
tion of what he did there during the 
years. I believe, of course, it is legend, 
but it is a beautiful legend that our 
Lord turned to the Orient, that he might 
more fully understand God and man. 

Wc here tonight, all of us, we Chris- 
tians especially, can turn once more to j 
the Orient to gain there a clearer vision 
of the truth, to gain there a clearer 
vision of God, of God the Father of us 
all. 


A LITANY TO RAMAKRISHNA 

By Henrietta Holmes Earle 


Master of song and joy Thou art 
A very Krishna Incarnate — 

M ister of wisdom’s deepest heart 
'Fo Thee our love wc consecrate. 

Master of knowledge limitless 
-A very Buddha Incarnate- 
Master of heaven’s gifts, nothing less, 
To Thee our love we consecrate. 


Master of love and tender ways 
— A very Christ Incarnate — 

Master of Truth that always stays 
To Thee our love is consecrate. 

Master of joy, wisdom and love 
— A very Cod Incarnate — 

Master who comes through our life from 
above 

To Thee our life is const crate. 


3 



THE APPEAL OF THE GIT^ TO THE INDIVIDUAL 

By R. Ramakiushnan, M.A., L.T, 


f The Bha^avarUGiia is regarded on all 
hands as the Bible of Hinduism. Every 

: Hindu^ to whatever sect he or she may 

■ belong, to whatever particular system 
of philosophy he or she may owe allcgi- 

■ ance, regards the Gita as his or her 
spiritual guide. The daily study of the 
Gitn, and ceaseless meditation on its 
teachings are thought of as the ])rimary 
duties of the Hindus. It is not uncommon 
even now to find persons who, as they 
return home alter a bath or are on 
their way to a shrine, recite the Gita 
from beginning to end, believing that 
such recitation will confer great religi- 
ous merit by attuning the mind to noble 
thoughts. The saint who has reached 
the very last plane of spiritual practice 
and the novitiate who is just on the 
threshold of the spiritual patli, both 
alike resort to the Gita for light and 
guidance. The Monist, the Qualified 
Monist, the Dualist, and the Pluralist 
all quote the Gita in supjiort of the 
theological and philosophical positions 
taken by them. Even persons and 
societies Avorking for mere material ends 
take a quotation from the Gita for their 
motto. The appeal of the Gita is thus 
universal ; age does not Avithcr it, nor 
docs custom stale its infinite variety. 
It denies help to no one; according to 
the needs of each and in consonance 
with the capacities of each, it confers 
solace, and bestows bliss. 

In view of this comprehensive nature 
of its appeal, it is rather surprising to 
note the fact that the Gita is not an 
independent treatise in itself. It is not 
a book written at the table with the 
object of elucidating philosophical 
principles to the populace. It is a small 


production, consisting of only seven 
hundred verses, and can easily be read 
from cover to cover in an hour and a 
half. It is ill the nature of a conversa- 
tion between a wise person and a disci- 
ple. The elucidation of the Gita has 
vital connections with the circumstances 
of its exposition. It owes its exposition 
to parliculur circumstances — and curi- 
ously enough they were certainly not 
ideal for any philosophical intercourse 
or spiritual teaching. We must remem- 
ber then that the Gita is a part, and a 
very infinitesimal one, of the famous 
epic the MahtWMrata which contains 
in main an account of the long animo- 
sity between two brunches of a royal 
family. The peculiar circumstances 
which led to the teaching of the Gita 
are (juitc well known. When the 
Pandava brothers assembled on the. 
battlefield in order to defeat the 
Kaurava hosts Avho denied to them tlieir 
legitimate possessions and turned a 
deaf ear to all missions for a peaceful 
settlement, Arjuna, the bravest and the 
manliest (in its widest sense) of th<^ 
Pandavas, suddenly refused to fight, 
being unwilling to acquire even king- 
ship as a result of immense bloodshed. 
Sri Krishna, ‘the villain of the piece’, 
then instructed him as to what his 
duties were, and persuaded Arjuna to 
agree to fight. The Gita is merely the 
dialogue between Sri Krishna and 
Arjuna on the field of battle and on the 
eve of war. It is really astonishing that 
a series of teachings expounded in such 
a very uncongenial atmosphere should 
have become an object of reverent study 
in Ashramas and Tapovanas. There 
must be something then in , the Oitd 
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which transcends the limitations of the 
physical environments of its original 
utterance, something which in addition 
to solving very satisfactorily the thorny 
problem that was the immediate cause 
of its appearance has deep signifieance 
to the struggles of different human 
beings in different stages of evolution. 
It is as if Sri Krishna did not expound 
the Gita to Arjuna alone, for the specific 
purpose of making him perform his 
duty, unpleasant certainly, but never- 
theless a duty, but uttered it separately 
to each individual, then living and yet 
to be bom. It will be an interesting 
study to examine in what manner the 
Gita satisfies a felt want, in what way 
it fills a gap in, how it fits into, the life 
of every human being. 

Some day in his life every man will 
find himself on the battlefield of Kuru- 
kshetra, and what is more, find himself 
placed in the same dilemma as Arjuna. 
Arjuna then is symbolical of man, and 
we may add, of the man who is out to 
secure his birthright that he has been 
disinherited of. Divinity is man’s 
native state, but owing to several 
causes, man has been banished from his 
motherland and is now an inhabitant of 
an alien land peopled by beings with 
whom he has cultivated close acquaint- 
ance and whom he loves dearly. The 
urge for returning to the original home 
is never absent in him, though the 
pleasures and attractions of his present 
abode sometimes repress that urge and 
make it dormant. And a day comes 
when the urge grows mutinous and 
irrepressible and turns into a burning 
passion. Man sets off towards his 
distant home, but the tics that he has 
created and the bondages that he has 
brought on himself arc too strong to 
be snapped by a mere wish of the mind, 
and he finds it well-nigh impossible to 
tear himself away from his associations. 
He gives way to melancholy and despair. 


Like the Lotos-eaters, he would rathe; 
not return to his native land. Th' 
trouble of renouncing pleasing com 
panionship seems to him not wort 
while. The great warrior who decide 
to go on a long journey cannot but cas 
wistful glances on the familiar thing 
and scenes which contributed to hi 
happiness till now. The prisoner lon^ 
for freedom, but a long association wit 
the glittering chains of bondage ht 
made him love them, and his heal 
melts in pity at the thought of breal 
ing them. The bird in the cage lonj 
for the freedom of the sky, but it hi 
accustomed to the cage so much thi 
it would rather not abandon i 
In other words, the bound soul : 
search of liberation has first to ci 
himself free from all associatioi 
which cheered his life till now. I 
can build the structure of divii 
plenty only on the foundations 
extreme renunciation. He has to co| 
sign to the flames all his pet fancies ai| 
thoughts, all his favourite companio:! 
and mates, and only after thus stri;. 
ping himself naked of all that hither 
encumbered him can he hope to \ 
ch)thed in heavenly robes. Hont 
family, wealth, power, fame, cverythh 
that makes earthly life colourful aij 
worthwhile — all these have to be thro^ 
away before the blessed state can ] 
realized. But it is not without j 
wrench of the heart that the aspira^ 
after liberation can consent to sacrift 
these sweet old things. All the thiii| 
that man has been wedded to till 
stand like an army before him, obstruc 
ing his march towards his golden goj 
and before he can take one forward st; 
he must slay these hosts. True, he 1^ 
the ability to slay them, but he also hi 
soft feelings and tender Emotions, a] 
as he sees the erstwhile companioj 
arrayed before him, and notices 
tears of sorrow in the eyes of one, ai 
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the prayerful glances of another, and 
also remembers how each has been tied 
to him by warmth of affection only till 
recently, a great pity enters his heart, 
and he drops down his bow and arrow, 
refusing to kill the loving and beloved 
relatives for the sake of a doubtful gain 
and a problematical profit. This pity, 
though seemingly a virtue, is really a 
weakness, for it obstruets the inevitable 
growth of the individual. Arjuna is 
thus symbolical of the human soul at 
the parting of the ways, at the point 
where he has to sacrifice his all and 
enter a new phase of life. 

Someone must needs lift the des- 
pondent soul, teach him the true wis- 
dom, and enable him to see things in 
true perspective. This duty of illumin- 
ing the dark front is performed by the 
Merciful Lord, and He becomes the 
Teacher and Guru. Sri Krishna who 
fulfils the role of the Guru to Arjuna 
is really the Guru of every human being 
in all stages and circumstances of life. 
Hence is the Citd capable of affording 
light to all beings and of affording 
satisfactory solutions to all the thorny 
problems of life. 

There is another reason why the 
ftita is capable of such wide appeal. 
It must always be remembered that 
human life is one indivisible whole and 
a unitary entity ; it can never be divided 
into compartments. Now, religion to 
be genuine and satisfactory must em- 
brace the whole life; in all its aspects. 
We cannot have a separate code of life 
for the hour of meditation and the 
precincts of the shrine, and another 
different code for the working hour and 
the premises of the workshop. A reli- 
gious-minded person must be able to 
reflect his religious-mindedness in the 
smallest of his actions. Religion is not 
■lo be confined to special hours of the 
day and to particular localities. Will it 
suffice for instance, if a man keeps his 


body pure only when he enters the 
temple or does his ablutions ? The body 
must be pure throughout the day. So 
there is nothing really strange in the 
Git/i having been preached on the battle- 
field. The battlefield is the scene of the 
fiercest activity, but even that place 
must admit of the practical application 
of true religious principles. Life itself 
is a great battlefield. So when Sri 
Krishna did not remove Arjuna to the 
quietness of a hermitage, but chose to 
preach to him the highest philosophical 
truths amidst the din and tumult of 
war. He only demonstrated that philo- 
sophy was not meant for forests and 
shady retreats, and that it was not the 
sole monopoly of sages and people who 
have retired from the toil of life, but 
that it was meant for application in the 
busiest quarters of the globe and that 
the soldier and the labourer, the very 
hewers of wood and drawers of water 
had every right and every possibility to 
draw inspiration and solace from it. 
The vision of “the Charioteer of Arjuna, 
standing on His chariot between the 
contending hosts, His left hand curbing 
the fiery steeds, His eagle glance sweep- 
ing over the vast army, and as if by 
instinct weighing every detail of the 
battle-array of both parties”, and at 
the same time, as it were, thrilling the 
awe-struck Arjuna by expounding to 
him most marvellous secrets of work is 
a glorious vision indeed, but it is a 
vision containing a mighty truth also. 
The truth is that life cannot be divided 
artificially into the spiritual and secular, 
that the man of spirituality will be 
spiritually endowed not merely in the 
hour of contemplation, but also in the 
hour of activity. 

Apart from this broad, general simi- 
larity between the situation in which 
Arjuna found himself on the battlefield 
and the situation in which the aspirant 
after realization " finds himself place j 
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there are passages in the Gita which 
touch the reader most intimately. Such 
passages have a direct and a very 
irresistible appeal to the individual. 
Here and there in the Gita are verses 
wherein Sri Krishna makes deeply 
personal references to Arjuna, verses 
which show extraordinary solicitude, 
and which are capable of affording great 
consolation to the struggling human 
being in the mire of despair. But these 
verses are so uttered that they appeal 
with equal force to all persons listening 
to them. It is as if when w’e study the 
Gita Arjuna recedes into the back- 
ground, and we stand face to face with 
Sri Krishna; and the Eternal Teacher 
talks to us the same words which He 
has been repeating to thousands of 
beings, which nevertheless never be- 
come monotonous, l)ut ever keep a 
freshness and original charm. These 
individualistic notes therefore serve to 
transform the Gita into a dialogue 
be tween any and every reader on the 
one hand, and the Great Lord on the 
other# A review of such personal 
references will clarify this ])oiiit still 
.further. 

Whi'e bringing to the notice of Arjuna 
the hoary and imperishable nature of 
tliL Yoga preached by Him (Sri 
Krishna), the Lord says, “I have this 
day told thee that same ancient Yoga, 
for thou art my devotee, and my friend 
• . . .”. How consoling it is for the 
aspirant to be told by the Lord Himself 
that he is His friend and devotee ! 
Such an assurance gives rise to self- 
confidence and courage. 

Again and again in the course of 
the Gita we find Sri Krishna addressing 
Arjuna by names which reveal unique 
uitimacy between the two. Often does 
He address His hearer as ‘Scorcher of 
foes’, ‘Tiger among men’ etc. Such 
epithets unconsciously rouse in the 
hearer’s being a confidence in his being 


able to accomplish great things; it is 
as if they induce the coiled-up serpent 
of energy to stretch itself and act with 
vigour. 

“Whenever there is decline of 
Dharma, and rise of Adharma”, says 
Sri Krishna, “then I body Myself forth. 
For the protection of the good, for the 
destruction of the wicked and for the 
establishment of Dharma, I come into 
being in every age”. This statement 
refers not merely to the operation of a 
Law in the functioning of the cosmic 
universe, but also to the working of a 
principle in the development of the 
individual soul. Whenever in the 
human constitution evil dominates, then 
the Lord takes immediate steps to 
enthrone good in its proper place. Evil 
can never permanently conquer man. 
Evil itself is not a final entity ; it is but 
a phase of life ; evil too has to march 
on and turn into good and also into that 
which is beyond good. These verses 
bring us an assurance that in the war 
between good and evil which goes on 
in man, the Lord’s forces are arrayed 
on the side of good which in conse- 
quence is bound to succeed. The fight 
for ]irogrcss of the human soul is never 
unaided, never lonely, never a losing 
concern. The Lord is always at our 
back pushing us forward. He is more 
eager than even we for the establish- 
ment of equilibrium in our being. 

But lest this assurance be misunder- 
stood and misconstrued as supporting 
the needlessness of any effort on the 
part of the individual, the Lord says, 
“A man should uplift himself by his 
own self, so let him not weaken this 
self. For this self is the friend of one- 
self, and this self is the enemy of 
oneself.” Hence personal effort is in-* 
dispensable. It is true that while we 
place one step forward towards God, 
God comes towards us by tenfold the 
distance we traverse. It is true that 
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where man extends one hand to God 
He lends him support with both His 
hands. But the initiative must come 
from man. Often when darkness and 
lethargy oppress man, this exposition of 
Sri Krishna of the possibility of man 
being his own friend or foe gives him 
strength to shake off himself free from 
the impediments to his vision of light. 

Spiritual development, like all other 
fields of progress, is not an even march, 
not a continuous pushiiig-on. Its 
motion is wave-like; it has its boom 
and its slump, its ups and downs. And 
nothing worries the young aspirant so 
much as these fretpiciilly recurring 
falls. A fall unnerves him to a great 
extent and makes him feel that all the 
strain he subjected himself to and Ihe 
energy he expended in order to achieve 
a small instalment of progress have 
been a huge waste in llu* face of the 
subsequent fall. How often have as- 
pirants been perplexed liy the sudden 
descent of the mind into gross sensua- 
lity after a prolonged soaring in the high 
heavens of contemplation ! But in 
such moments of despair eornc to us the 
words of the G/’/n, “Tlie doer of good 
never comes to grief’’ — words which 
teach us that no effort in the spiritual 
world is ever lost, no good thoiiglit 
ever goes to waste, that I he seed sown 
will not wither, but will surely sprout 
some day. 

Inferiority-complex of any sort is a 
great enemy to spiritual progress. The 
spiritual aspirant has to light against 
heavy odds, and unless he possesses 
strength born of an intense conscious- 
ness of his noble heritage and supreme 
destiny, he cannot make much head- 
way. While pride must be avoided on 
ihe one hand, because it makes us 
rather tipsy and clouds our vision, a 
feeling of helplessness and despair, a 
sense smallness and unimportance 
niusr also be kept afar. The spiritual 


aspirant is a rare man, and the cons- 
ciousness of his being out of the ordi- 
nal y and the common place, of his being 
poised high above the trivialities and 
the narrowness of the everyday world 
will give him great vigour and energy 
in his march towards the goal. Sri 
Krishna says, “One, perchance, in 
thousands of men, strives for j)erfec- 
tion.” But the spiritual path is so 
hard and such a long process that 
failures in the initial stage are quite 
common, and immediate speetaeular 
results are f)ut of the question. Pati- 
eriee is needed in this field more than 
in any other, and failures arc more 
truly stepping stones to success in this 
sphere than in any other. So the Lord 
adds, “And one, |)erehance, among the 
blessed ones, striving thus, knows Me 
ill reality”. 

The Preacher on the field of Kiirnk- 
slietra again speaks to every individual 
on earth and not merely to His iinrne- 
diale disciple when, for instance, He 
says, “Whatever Ihou doest, whatever 

thou e.'itest, v/hatever thou offerest in 

s.arriliee, whatever thou givest away, 
whatever austerity thou praetisest, ^^) 
that as an offering unto Me.” In Uii'i 
way alone can one have -^s^tasele^'i 

eomnujiiion with the Divine Ei.dity. 

Whelher we kufjw ii or not, we always 
live and move and work in the bosnsn 
of the Universal Being. Nut for a 
second can wc be free from contact with 
that Being. But a knowledge of this 
truth is what is napiired. it is Ihroiighi 
connecting every small detail of our 
life with I lie Lord that wc can ulti- 
mately realize Him. 

Very often w^e hear ignorant men 
saying that the Lord has been favouring 
one and been particularly unkind to 
another. We feel at times that the 
Lord is far away from us, and that 
though to a Christ or a Chaitanya He 
was dear and near, He may not really 
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care a brass^ farthing for us. How com- 
fortable indeed it is in such moments 
of despair to remember the words of 
the Gita which say, “1 am the same to 
all beings : to Me there is none hateful 
nor dear. But those who worship Me 
with devotion are in Me, and I too am 
in them.” ! Complaints of partiality 
against God are as absurd as saying 
that fire is hot in one house and not so 
in another. 

Spiritual life is like a second birth, 
and when one enters it, nothing op- 
presses one so much as the memory of 
past miseeds. This memory unnerves 
the aspirant a good deal. To such 
those as are worried by thoughts of the 
enormity of past wickedness come the 
reassuring words of the Lord, “Even 
if the very wicked worship Me, with 
devotion to none e!s(‘, he should be 
regarded as good, for he has rightly 
resolved. Soon docs he become right- 
I Dlls, and attains to eternal peace : 
boldly canst thou proclaim that My 
devotee is never destroyed.” 

Again, what a mighty healing touch 
of intimate jiersonal appeal the folhnv- 
ing advice of the Lord lias ! “Hav- 
ing .>b!ained I his Iranseient joyless 
'. orld. worship thou Me. Fill tliy mind 
with Me, be My de\otee, saeriliec unto 
bow down to ^le. thus having made 
thy heart stt*adfast in Me, taking Me 
as the Supremo Goal, thou shalt eome 
to Me.” 

The spiritual aspirant has to be born 
anew before’ he can advance a step ; 
he has to east off his old garments and 
don new ones ; he has to forget the very 
memory of his past life, and aequirt 
a new vision. The material world in 
which .hd was wallowing till now has to 
he deserted by him. He must enter a 
new world of different values and 
different ideas. One cannot live in 
both the worlds. What is dark and 
non-existent for the common people 


has to become to him radiant and solely 
true. But the Lord in His eternal 
kindness bestows on us the Vision 
Divine even as we enter the path. The 
Lord’s words to Arjuna, “1 give thee 
siipersensuous sight; behold My Yoga 
Power Supreme” give expression to this 
fact. 

The Vision Supreme is said to be of 
such great brilliance that the devotee 
who beholds It is almost overpowered 
with excess of light. And in the deeply 
felt presence of the Supreme Being which 
exists supporting this whole world by 
a mere portion of Itself, the individual 
soul trembles at the ineffable glory he 
witnesses, and feels awkward to re- 
member how till then his conception of 
God was very crude and narrow. His 
comprehension of God till then was 
determined by the extent of his own 
humble knowledge. But now after 
seeing the Universal Form of the Lord 
he rcali/.es how tremendous Its dimen- 
sions are. This truth is most ])oetically 
expressed in the Gitu by Arjuna when 
he says to the Universal I'orm of Sri 
Krishna, “Whatever 1 have presump- 
tuously said from carelessness or love, 
addressing Thec' as ‘O Krishna, O 
Yadava, O friend,’ regarding Thee 
merely as a friend, unconscious of this 
Thy greatness -in whatever way I may 
havi* been disresj)cctful to Thee in fun, 
while waking, reposing, sitting or at 
Tueals, when alone with Tliee, O 
Aehyuta, or in company — 1 implore 
Thee Immeasurable One, to forgive all 
this,” 

Yet another instance wherein Sri 
Krishna comes very near the iiuiividual 
soul studying the G/fn is found in these 
simple, but profoundly moving utter- 
ances of His wherein He unfolds as it 
were great spiritual secrets : “Fix thy 
mind on Me only, place thy intellect 
in Me : thou shall no doubt live in Me 
hereafter. If thou art iinabl<^to fix 
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. thy mind steadily on Me, then, by 
AbhyAsa-Yoga, do thou seek to reach 
Me. If also thou art unable to practise 
Abhyasa, be thou intent on doing ac- 
tions for My sake. Even by doing ac- 
tions for My sake, thou shalt attain 
perfection. If thou art unable to do 
even this, then taking refuge in Me, and 
being self-controlled abandon the fruit 
of all action.” 

In the course of His preaching, Sri 
Krishna distinguishes between the quali- 
ties of a person born for a divine state 
and those of a person born for a demo- 
niac state. Therein He says, ‘‘The 
divine state is deemed as mature for 
liberation, the demoniac for bondage; 
grieve not, thou art born for a divine 
state.” These words again are meant 
not for Arjuna alone, but for every 
seeker after truth who goes to the Gita 
for light. How strengthening it must 
be for the immature struggler on the 
Path of Light to be told at the very 
beginning, and by no less a person than 
the Lord Himself, that he is born of 
divine qualities and is bound to reaeh 
the divine state ! 

It is however towards the end of this 
celestial song that Sri Krishna’s heart 
melts in sympathy and kindness, and He 
draws the tlisciple nearer and nearer to 
Him by words that eternally soothe and 
refresh, words that assure the realiza- 
tion by the disciple of divine beatitude. 
Sri Krishna says, “Fixing thy* mind on 
Me, thbu shalt, by My grace, overcome 

all obstacles , The 

Lord dwells in the hearts of all beings, 
causing all beings, by His MAya, to 
revolve, as if mounted on a machine. 
Take refuge in Him with all thy heart ; 
by His grace shalt thou attain supreme 
peace and the eternal abode.” 

“Thus has wisdom, more profound 
than all profundities, been declared to 
thee bj Me,” says the Lord, reminding 
the dilciple that he has been a highly 


Jun^ 

privileged hearer of the greatest mystic 
truths. Again and again is he told how 
he is a beloved of God : “Hear thou 
again My supreme word, the profound- 
est of all; because thou art dearly be- 
loved of Me, therefore will I speak what 
is good to thee. Occupy thy mind with 
Me, be devoted to Me, sacrifice to Me, 
bow down to Me. Thou shalt reach 
Myself; truly do I promise unto thee, 
for thou art dear to Me.” 

And here are words which haunt us in 
moments of darkness and give us the 
power to peep into light and get glimpses 
of the luminous Beyond : “Relinquish- 
ing all Dharmas take refuge in Me alone ; 
I will liberate thee from all sins; grieve 
not.” 

Spiritual aspirants arc a holy com- 
munity by themselves; they stand to 
gain by communicating their experi- 
ences to one another, by comparing 
notes, by constant companionship. But 
they have nothing in common with the 
worldly-minded. The Lord refers to 
this fact when He says, “This (the 
great Sastra taught by Me) is never to 
be spoken by thee to one who is devoid 
of austerities, nor to one who does not 
render service, nor to one who cavils at 
Me.” But of him who hands down the 
Sastra to a fit person, the Lord says, 
“Among men there is none who does 
dearer service to Me ; nor shall there be 
another on earth dearer to Me, than 
he.” 

Sri Krishna’s solicitude for the wel- 
fare of His student is nowhere seen in 
greater degree than when, unlike an 
imperfect teacher who utters sonic 
truths and docs not care whether his 
pupil has understood them or not. He 
asks Arjuna at the close of His discourse, 
in words full of deep affection, “Has this 
been heard by thee, O Partha, with an 
attentive mind? Has the delusion of 
thy ignorance been destroyed?” 

Arjuna ’s reply to this question of the 
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Lord is as significant and awe-inspiring 
as the question itself. This warrior 
filled with an aggressive self-conscious- 
ness was, if anything, himself a lecturer 
to the Lord at the commencement of 
the episode leading to the exposition of 
the Gita, After having been enabled, 
by his divine Charioteer, to have a look 
at the armies standing ready for battle, 
the warrior’s heart was filled with an 
ignoble pity, and he began to lecture 
to tlie Omniscient Lord on the futility, 
the inadvisability and the horror of the 
impending fight. He even preached to 
the Lord on the ‘evil due to the decay 
of families’, tracing how the decay of a 
family, in consecpicnce of the massacre 
on the battlefield, led to the death of 
immemorial religious rites, the prepon- 
derance of impiety, corruption of 
women, intermingling of castes, and the 
fall of ancestors, and finally he resolved 
that it would be far better for him to be 
slain without resistance. To this great 
lighter in the throes of an unworthy 
melancholy, the Lord said with a smile, 
and in quite a good-humoured manner, 
“Yet thou speakest words of wisdom.” 
Arjuna who was thus prone to giving 
out an oration to the Lord Himself on 
the pros and cons of the situation he 
was in undergoes a thorough change 
before the Lord has finished His teach- 
ing. And to Sri Krishna’s question as 
to whether he grasped the full import 
of His teaching, Arjuna just utters two 
lines by way of answer, “Destroyed is 
my delusion, and I have gained my 
memory through Thy grace. I am firm ; 
my doubts arc gone. I will do Thy 
word.” He has passed through the 
fire of wisdom and has been purged of 
all that was mean, untrue, and ignoble 
in him. How forcefully do these few 
Words of Arjuna, marvellous for their 
brevity and profound meaning, bring 
home to us the truth of the law of what 
is called ‘poetic restraint’, the law which 


says that when the heart is full, and the 
soul is bathed in perfection, then is not 
the time for words, words, words ! In 
fact it is said that when sages in 
supreme moments of intuition and 
understanding find themselves in at-one- 
ment with the Universal Existence they 
arc unable even to speak out their joy. 

The Gita ends with a few observations 
of Sanjaya, the messenger who narrates 
to King Dhritarashtra the happenings 
on the battlefield. And Sanjaya gives 
expression to what is the feeling of every 
devoted student of the Gita, when he 
says, “Thus have I heard this wonderful 
dialogue between Vasudeva and the 
high-souled Partha, causing my hair to 
stand on end .... 1 have heard this 
supreme and most profound Yoga, 
direct from Krishna, the Lord of Yoga, 
Himself declaring it. As I remember 
and remember this wonderful and holy 
dialogue between Kesava and Arjuna, 

I rejoice again and again.” Which one 
of us can study the Gita and yet escape 
being thrilled even as Sanjaya was 
thrilled ! 

The very last verse of the Gita, again 
an utterance of Sanjaya, reassures 
wavering minds and strengthens the 
faith of all aspirants. Sanjaya says, 
“Wherever is Krishna, the Lord of 
Yoga, wherever is Partha, the wielder 
of the bow, there are prosperity, vic- 
tory, expansion, and sound policy; such 
is my conviction.” The union of 
Krishna and the wielder of the bow is 
what is required. Krishna is every- 
where, ill our inmost hearts too, ever 
vigilant, ever responsive, ever solicitous ; 
if spiritual realization is not yet an 
accomplished fact with us the fault is 
not Krishna’s, but ours. The magnet 
of Krishna is always active. But the 
iron in us needs to be cleansed of the 
dirt covering it that it may be drawn 
by the magnet. The Universal Being 
is there for us to have a vision of Him 
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at any time. Only the Arjuna in us 
must be aroused. We must take the 
bow of resolution in our hands and 
fight our way through. The Lord is 
ever willing to open the door; we have 
but to knock. 

Thus very profound and unchanging 
indeed is the appeal of the Gita to the 
individual. To one who is a constant 
reader of this Celestial Song, it is a 
common experience to hear its still 


small voice in odd moments and un< 
expected corners, sweetening dreary 
hours, strengthening the irresolute 
heart, offering solution to knotty pro- 
blems, and never failing to give light. 
Hence the Gitd is regarded as the quin- 
tessence of all philosophy, as the nectar- 
like milk drawn from the cows known 
as the Upanishadsf by the milkman 
Krishna who was induced by the calf 
Arjuna, for the lasting benefit of 
humanity for all ages. 


SAMKARACHARYA’S IDEA OF THE ABSOLUTE 

By Drupao S. Desai, M.A., LL.B. 


As with HegeP, so with Samkara, 
we will try to set out, in what follows, 
his views on the problem of the nature 
of what is ultimately Real. 

Here, however, the discussion per- 
taining to the nature of the Unity 
constituting the Absolute will have to 
be touched upon incidentally and just 
in the beginning of the summary we 
append below. 

Samkaracharya’s views on the nature 
of ultimate Reality have been very 
succinctly summarized, and admirably 
expressed in one single line of that 
famous and oft-quoted verse- : — 

•Jir m ^ 5fiTT?; II 

The ideas underlying the second line 
of the verse may be expanded as 
under® : — 

‘ Sec my article on “TTegers Idea of the 
Absolute” published in Prahuddha Bharata, 
April, 1930. 

^ The verse is traditionally attributed to 
Samkara himself, but in none of his works 
can it be traced out. 

• In drawing out this summary, we have 
derived material assistance from M. N. 
^ear^ **The System of Vedantic Thought 
ihd Culture”. 


1. Reality is one eternal hoino^je- 
neous substance; neither a system vnr 
a process. 

This, again, can be analyzed into Hie 
idea 

(i) That ultimate Reality is Being, 
Existence (in general), 

(//) That it is eternal Being, not a 
proce.ss, and 

(m) That it is One — no duality, no 
multij)licity. 

Being alone is the fundamental con- 
cept in philosophy. We can think away 
anything and everything, but how can 
we think away that ice think 
All constituents of our thinking, all 
forms of existence, presuppose Being. 
This is the pure universal Being, the 
Brahman of Samkara. 

In this sense, again, it can never he 
negatived ; for even negation and oppo- 
sition themselves imply “being”. Uie 
pure Being with which philosojdiy 
starts, then, cannot lead to non-Being- 

This universal Being, vre know, |s 
not an object of our immediate exj)cn 
ence. For it is always a particular 
being that forms the subject matter o 
our immediate experience. There w 
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nothing like existence in general in 
our experience. But universal Being is 
existence in general. 

Such a concept of Being means that 
it is eternal existence. This Being, 
therefore, cannot be identified with 
Becoming or a process. For “becom- 
ing” is not “complete being”, it is only 
an attempt to attain the fullness of 
(existence, whereas the idea of the 
universal Being, the Brahman, the 
Absolute, implies the perfection of 
existence. The conception of growth 
may be consistent with the conception 
of a finite being, but never with that 
of Reality. 

Such Being, again, is Oneness. 
Dinility or multiplicity cannot be con- 
eoived in it. It passes our under- 
standing to think of the possibility of 
reconciling the co-existence of a plu- 
rality of the reals with the notion 
»)t Absolute Existence. Co-cxistcncc 
implies a plurality of existences, exist- 
ing in such a way that every one 
is dependent upon another, imjdying 
nnilual action and reaction. Can this 
sy:icni of the reals be regarded as 
Um- Absolute? Surely not. For, none 
of I lie related terms is the Absolute, 
j«s i'. has its signiPicance only in so 
fju- ns it is related to the other. 
NcitlKT can the system be the Abso- 
luU\ as it is always complex, and 
dt pends for its existence as a system 
mainly on the terms in relation. The 
Absolute*, therefore, in contrast to this, 
must be an all-pervasive oneness. The 
hypothesis of a multiplicity of different 
and independent realities, as being the 
Absolute, is out of question altogether, 
and need not detain us any longer. As 
a matter of fact, we may conclude that 
in talking of the Absolute, the idea 
nf “system” must be abandoned. A 
system must have parts. Either these 
parts will be identical with the system, 
different from it. If they are to 


be taken as identical, their individual 
existence becomes lost; if as different, 
it becomes difficult for us to conceive 
of any relation between them. In any 
case, the Absolute must be conceived 
of us being free from all kinds of 
differences.* It must be, in short, one 
eternal homogeneous substance. 

2. Reality is Consciousness 

The description of Reality, as out- 
lined above, is a bare statement of 
fact. Fts nature has yet to be further 
determined. For that, however, we 
have just to appeal to the inmost 
being of our own existence ; for there 
alone may we be said to be aware of 
what Being exactly is. 

Ill the inmost nature of ourself, we 
find that we cannot make any dis- 
tinction between our Being and our 
ronsciousness. Being is identical with 
Consciousness. To think of Being as 
ultimately Real, and yet as something 
cjuitc different from Consciousness seems 
to be metaphysically untenable. Just 
as the concept of Being can never be 
thought away, so we can never think 
away Consciousness also. We may 
think away its objects and its states, 
but wc can never think it away; for, 
in our very attempt to do so, it asserts 
its existence. Consciousness, therefore, 
is the most positive of facts, the datum 
of all other cx{>crienccs. As such, it 
transcends all limits of sjiace, time, and 
causality. 

‘ The kinds of dilTeroiifos that the Vedanta 
reeojjnizcs in gt'iieral arc three: — ^JRT, 

A tree differentiated into its 
trunk, ijranehes, loaves, flowers, fruits, etc., 
is the ^ct type of One tree, as being 
differentiated from the other of its kind,— 
e.g. a mango-tree ns being differentiated 
from a iiimb-tree — is the fffll^type of 
A tree, again, as being differentiated from 
a stone, say, is the type of The 

Absolute, the Brahman, the 
must he free from all these sorts of differ^/ 
ences, indeed. 
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This Consciousness must not be con- 
fused with Self-Consciousness. It is, 
rather simply, Axtareness. To be self- 
conscious, on the other hand, means 
to be modified in a certain way. It 
would, therefore, imply a mode of 
“becoming” in the integrity of “being”, 
which is contradictory to the very 
nature of “Being”. 

Now, “Brahman is Consciousness, as 
Awareness” does not imply that out- 
side it something must exist as its 
object. It is only in the case of 
empirical cognition that wc need sub- 
ject and object. The analogy cannot 
be extended to the Absolute which 
knows itself without any process of 
knowing. Consciousness is absolute in- 
telligence, self-luminous. 

Psychological evidence is also brought 
forward to support this view of the 
identity of Being and Consciousness. 
All through the different states of 
waking, dreaming, dreamless sleep, 
swooning, and so on, th(j Self remains 
there as the irredudhlv vnmnmvi of 
Consciousness, a witness to all these. 
Unaffected, unaltered, it remains in its 
Purity, as the constant clement there. 
Ultimate existence, therefore, may be 
identified with this Consciousness, not 
with Self-Consciousness. If we identify 
Reality with Sclf-Consciousncss, it 
would lose its impersonal character 
and self-luminosity. 


8. Reality is Bliss 
Samkara did not lay his finger on 
this characteristic of Brahman as quite 
so firmly fixed as the other two already 
described.® Yet it is not difficult to 
understand how this characteristic has 
come to be read into the ultimately 
Real. 

Being, ultimate existence, is the 
perfection of existence. Bliss also 
indicates the perfection of existence. 
To speak of Bliss as pleasure, and as 
depending upon an agreeable stimulus, 
is only a crude way of speaking, and 
cannot be accepted. The consciousness 
of Bliss is in proportion to the growth 
and expansion that we feel in the 
conscious being of ourselves. The con- 
cept of Being, therefore, may be 
identified with the concept of Bliss. 

Thus Samkara maintains the oneness 
and unehaiigcablencss of Being in 
which no modification, no transfor- 
mation, is conceivable. 

The nature of the Unity constituting 
the Absolute, as is apparent from the 
discussion that has preceded already 
so far, is Identity. 

Besides Brahman, nothing else is 
Real. That is the meaning of the fact 
that the world is false. The world 
process appears as Real because it 
appears on the background of something 
w'hich is essentially Real. 

* Cf. I, 1, 19 lo 111, 3, 13 of his coniiiuMi- 
tary on the Brahrna-Sutras. 


DIEGO DE ESTEU.A, A SPANISH MYSTIC 

By Wolfram H. Koch 


While pondering over the different 
religious truths and paths to the Divine 
the thought strikes a critical student 
again and again that one of the principal 
factors more or less common to all is 


true devotion in some form or other, 
and that this devotion, rightly under- 
stood and practised without the exclu- 
siveness generally found among the 
followers of the different religions, 
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might serve as a link for a better under- 
standing between them all, widening 
and deepening their religious outlook as 
well as their conceptions of the Divine. 

All the great religions of the world 
have taught devotion and self-surren- 
der to the Divine ; so on this point there 
could be no quarrel nor any fighting 
between them. But it is a great pity 
that, owing to a lack of deeper insight 
and some very human element in the 
devotee’s love for the chosen ideal, the 
name and form given to that particular 
ideal came to be stressed more than the 
truth standing at the back of all the 
different names and forms of the Divine. 
At the same time, unbiased study of 
other scriptures has always been more 
or l(!ss discouraged by the followers of 
certain religions and, even when allowed, 
it was so rare and so shallow that for 
many jx'oplc it had become almost an 
impossibility to realize the essential unity 
underlying all the different approaches 
to the Divine through love in almost all 
the great religions and systems. 

The very human and sometimes even 
touching element in the devotee’s heart, 
that makes him love the Divine form he 
has chosen more than any other, very 
often blinds his eyes to the truth that 
the Divine he is worshipping with his 
whole heart and being is one and eter- 
nally the same whatever name one may 
choose to give It, or whichever of Its 
manifold forms may be dearest to one’s 
licart. So the devotee comes to stress 
more and more a certain limited aspect 
of the Highest Truth, forgetting Its eter- 
nal oneness hidden under the veil of 
manifold conceptions and forms. And 
this has brought about no end of fighting 
quarrels and misunderstanding 
between the followers of the different 
religious of the world to the great detri- 
ment of true Religion, giving a handle 
to the destructive criticism and ridicule 


of the out-and-out materialist and 
sceptic. 

So the devotee should try to be as 
devoted as possible to the ideal he has 
chosen, but, at the same time, never 
lose sight of the fact that none can limit 
the Divine to a particular form or aspect, 
and that in doing so, he only brings in 
the idea of “I” and “mine” in a subtle 
form which is very harmful to spiritual 
growth. We may be devoted to the 
Divine in any form that appeals to us, 
but we should always understand that 
the Divine in all Its glory is infinitely 
more than we can conceive of, possessing 
infinite aspects and attributes and tran- 
scending them all. Limiting the Divine 
means a form of blasphemy, means 
bringing It down to our very human 
level, to the level of bias and prejudice 
and personal likes and dislikes. 

And very often we find that the more 
a person stresses his chosen ideal out- 
wardly, the less of real faith and devo- 
tion he has got in his heart of hearts. It 
is notliing more than one of the many 
forms of the outgoing tendencies of the 
mind and serves as a distraction prevent- 
ing the devotee from reaching his goal. 

What is the common factor in all true 
devotion? Certainly unconditional love 
for the Divine and perfect self-surrender 
to the Divine. And wherever we find 
this, we can bo sure that the devotee 
will attain to his goal no matter what 
religion he follows. 

True devotion means to have one’s 
whole being, all one’s feelings and 
thoughts centred in the Divine, giving 
one’s whole mind to the Divine and re- 
nouncing the fleeting pleasures of the 
senses and the manifested world. 

The true devotee never cares for the 
created so much as for the Divine out 
of Whom all this created in all its mani- 
foldncss has come into being, and longs 
for union or communion with That alone. 
This attitude is found in all true devo- 
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tees whether they belong to the East or 
the West. To them the Divine alone is 
the one thing to be desired, the one 
thing worth having and possessing, the 
only resting place in a world of shadowy 
pleasures and unceasing change and 
turmoil. Their whole heart is set on 
communion or union with Him, so that 
the world of phenomena comes to lose 
all its charm and attraction, merely 
serving as a signpost to the Divine, as a 
reminder of Him Who stands at the 
back of it all and transcends it. 

True devotion is practising the pre- 
sence of the Divine at all hours, connect- 
ing all one’ thoughts, feelings, and ac- 
tions with him, realizing oneself to be a 
humble instrument in the hands of God. 
The life of the Bhakta, no matter what 
religion he follows, is always a life of 
consecration and self-surrender. 

The Spanish mystic and monk Fray 
Diego de Estella from whose teachings 
some quotations arc givcji below, was a 
soul of great intensity of faith and a 
great lover of God Whom he worshipped 
in the form of Christ. In his writings 
many passages of universal interest and 
great beauty can be found where his 
thought rises to the Divine in a spirit of 
perfect self-surrender and renunciation. 
As in almost all Western mystics of his 
time many chapters of his works are 
spoilt by a certain narrowness and traces 
of fanaticism so often found in devotees 
of intense feeling following a more or less 
dualistic path without recognizing the 
background of the One. But the beauty 
and clarity of his language is so great 
that he is counted among the classics of 
the Golden Age of the Spanish tongue. 

Diego de San Cristobal was born at 
Estella in the kingdom of Navarra in the 
year 1524. During his studies in the 
university of Salamanca he came to 
realize what he later on called Hhe 
•Vanity of the World’ and this made him 
*leave the world and all worldly pursuits 


and give his life to the Divine. He 
became a monk in the monastery of San 
Francisco of Salamanca, henceforth 
taking the name of his birthplace. As a 
monk he came to be known as one of the 
foremost scholars and men of lOth 
century Spain, but his life in the monas- 
tery made him realize that even that 
formed part of ‘the Vanity of the World’ 
he wanted to renounce. So there were 
times and periods of great struggle and 
persecutions in his life. He died in the 
monastery of Salamanca on the 1st of 
August, 1578. 

Diego de Estella not only wrote about 
the Love of God, but tried to put it 
into practice in his own life and made 
all his thoughts and talks centre round 
this Love of God and the utter vanity 
and transitorincss of the world. In this 
respect he was one of the true Bhakta s 
of the West, although he may be inferior 
to other great Western mystics like 
Eckhart, Suso, St. Francis, and St. 
John of the Cross. But in his intensity 
and one-pointedness of Divine Love, in 
his fervour to realize the Divine Union 
with his Beloved he certainly equalled 
them in his own way. 

I shall first give some passages taken 
from his ‘Meditations on the Love of 
God (Meditaciones devotisimas del Amor 
de Dios) of which, 1 think, no transln- 
tion is available. It is a work of great 
beauty and depth of feeling in which, il 
is true, he repeats himself again and 
again in his desire to emphasize certain 
eternal truths, but which seems to In* 
his only book in which he now and then 
tries to express in a way that may even 
be unintelligible to the general reader 
his own experiences of the iinitive life of 
the mystic and of the transformation of 
the lover into his Beloved. 

He says : — 

“We are pilgrims in this world, and 
we journey towards Thee, O Lord, as to 
our own country^ and to the true native 
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land of our souls, wherein we live and 
move and have our being.” 

”IIow is it possible that any creature 
capable of union with Thee should not 
go with all its strength towards Thee, 
Iiilinite Centre of infinite good, and 
hence of infinite attraction ? What thing 
can detain a creature capable of reaching 
so great a Good?” 

”A small thing in comparison with the 
desire of Thee is that of the prisoner and 
captive, who is in constant peril of 
death, for the arrival of a true friend by 
whose diligence he may escape so great 
an affliction and return to his country 
and native soil.” 

“Arise, O my soul, go deep within 
thyself and see whose thou art, examine 
closely and rigorously to whom thou 
bclongest, for thou belongest to him 
whom thou lovest alone. Do not be a 
slave of the world, a prisoner of the 
flesh. Break the chains round thy 
neck, regain thy former freedom, break- 
ing with the world in right earnest. 
For God expects thy service only if it 
is free and voluntary. Which is the 
more honourable slate for thee*, that of 
being a slave and prisoner of worldly 
vanit), or that of being the servant of 
(ind, service to whom means reigning?” 

“When art Thou going to rend the 
veil letting me see Thy face, so that 1 
might behold that inaccessible Light and 
never again leave Thy presence? The 
first thing that I shall gain by Thy 
presence is that I shall find myself, for, 
at present, I have lost myself, and this 
not only when I am offending Thee, but 
even when I am longing for Thee in the 
secret recesses of my heart.” 

“So great and rare is the power of 
lo^'c that I must be even as is the object 
of my love, and according to that at 
which I arrive by love. There is nought 
that joins or adheres in as lasting a 
fashion as love, which unites and joins 
us with the Beloved in such a way as 


to transform the lover into the object 
of his love. Love is nought but a uni- 
tive and mutual virtue. As iron, whi^ii 
greatly heated in the forge, becomes 
tire, so my heart, as it burns, O my 
Lord, in Thy Divine and sacred fire, is 
wholly transformed into Thyself by love. 

It is deilied and becomes as God. The 
iron, cold and dark, as it is, becomes 
transformed into fire, and grows soft, 
warm, briglit and sliining, with all the 
properties of lire, doing all its works 
and everything that is done by fire, 
since it can burn, shed light, and en- 
kindle.” 

And again he says : — 

“Would, O niy God and Lord, that 
my soul might be so absorbed in the 
ocean of infinite love and goodness, that 
I might no longer be myself, but rather, 
by Divine participation a copy and an 
image of Thy supreme goodness and 
mercy. O that it might be given to 
my thoughts to turn to One only, and 
that the strength of them all might be 
employed in burning in reverence before 
Thy Divine Self. Then might I say with 
the Prophet : ‘The* thought of my 
heart is ever in Thy presence.’ ” 

“My heart has burned with Thy Love, 

0 my I.tml, and this flame that is so 
great has (iueneh*‘d in me all the fire of 
evil eoneupiseence. For no lire will 
burn beside that sacred fire, wherefore 

1 have no great eoneupisceiiee, but all 
is the pureness and eleanness of chastity. 
The fire from heaven has consumed and 
destroyed in me all other heat, and I 
am wholly changed, for the most potent 
force of love has destroyed me and 
changed me into nothing.” 

“If thou didst love thy God and Lord 
with great and true love, thou wouldst 
not have such anxious care for the out- 
ward things which so greatly disturb 
and distract thee. The more nearly our 
will attains to God, the farther it is 
withdrawn from our selves. We ought 
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therefore to keep it fixed and intent 
upon God that we should be forgetful 
of all that is here below, and trans- 
formed, converted, and raised up into 
God.” 

And somewhere else ; — 

“This passing of the lover into the 
thing that is loved is neither violent nor 
painful nor laborious nor enforced, but 
free and voluntary, sweet and of great 
delight. And so the will, that in this 
way is united through love with the 
thing it loves, can be by no act of vio- 
lence withdrawn from it, but by its own 
free will alone.” 

‘*Tell me, thou miserable and puny 
soul, what thing canst thou desire which 
thou findest not far more completely in 
thy Lord ? If wisdom and knowledge 
delight thee, He is most wise and most 
knowing ; if power and might. He is 
most powerful and mighty ; if thou wilt 
have glory and riches, both glory and 
riches in abundance are in His house ; 
if delights and pleasures, at His right 
hand are pleasures for evermore ; if 
fulness and abundance of desires, those 
that possess Him are intoxicated with 
the abundance of His house.” 

“Only in God shalt thou find quiet- 
ness and rest and in no other thing 
whatsoever that is in the world. He 
alone is thy centre, and thy true and 
natural sphere ; outside Him thou shalt 
find no contentment, but in Him all 
good, all rest, and all glory.” 

And again he says that the remem- 
brance of God gives us strength and 
the power to overcome, worldly tempta- 
tions and that it is the only thing we 
can hold on to so long as our little “I” 
cannot be got rid of : — 

“As I cannot fly from myself nor 
wholly renounce myself, there is no 
better means for me than the remem- 
brance of Thee^ O Lo^d, so long as my 
y^anderings here on earth have not come 
to an end. The thought of Thee brings 


sweetness and strength, and the re- 
membrance of Thee heals all my weak- 
ness.” 

“All Thy creatures and Thy whole 
creation tell me to love Thee and cherish 
Thee, and in each one of them I see the 
language of Thy goodness and might. 
But all things created teach me above 
all devotion to their Creator, and far 
more so than love for the created.” 

“The very moment T give part of my 
heart, and be it ever so small, to the 
world, T divide it between Thee and the 
world. But in telling us to love Thee 
with our whole heart and being, Thou 
givest us to understand that Thy Holy 
Love wants our whole undivided soul to 
be made its dwelling place.” 

Through Divine Love all our desires 
and passions may be given a higher 
turn, all our actions purified : — 

“Wherever my treasure is, there is 
my heart, and wherever my love dwells, 
there are all my desires. He who loves 
Thee with his whole heart, will always 
be thinking of how to serve Thee, and 
will always be yearning to be with 
Thee.” 

And here is a point he stresses again 
and again in all his writings : We can- 
not give part of our heart to the world 
and its transitory pleasures and at tin- 
same time be real lovers of (Jod 

“The cunning and deceptive world 
wants me to divide my heart, giving 
half of it to Thee and the other half t(» 
it, so that I may love it as strongly as 
Thee. But this neither righteousness 
nor feeling allow as all has to be given 
to him who is its real owner. So why 
dost thou want to be lame on both feet ? 
Why dost thou follow two paths at the 
same time, my heart?” 

‘*How indrawn and free from the 
world Thou wishest our heart to be, 0 
Lord. In silence Thou speakest to our 
soul as soon as the noisy clamourings o 
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our desires and lusts and all our passions 
are stilled.” 

Ill all these passages we find the 
eternal ery of the soul for its Beloved 
irrespeetive of creed and clime, the one 
theme common to all devotees of all 
ages. It is the soul’s yearning for its 
eternal home, for union with its centre 
which can never be limited to any one 
of the institutional religions. It is the 
cry of the ehild for its mother, of the 
friend for his only friend, of the lover 
for his Beloved, and the anguish of 
sei)aration. 

Fray Diego de Estella’s well-known 
“Treatise on the Vanity of the World” 
(Tratado de la vanidad del muiidu) is 
more time-bound in spirit and does not 
contain such high flights of emotion and 
<lc|)ths of religious feeling. It is a 
rjithor arid work, depicting the transi- 
torincss and vanity of ordinary human 
pnisiiits and pleasures in which the 
Divine has no place. But even here we 
(iiid many valuable thoughts and sug- 
gestions that have an abiding worth if 
\\v lake the trouble of studying this 
w()rk in spite of its dryness and some- 
liincs wearisome repetitions of the same 
si rains ^jiul notes. 

Oiily a few quotations and short pas- 
sages will be given, showing the reader 
llic g(‘neral character and trend of this 
work. The didactic tendency of the 
book .seems to have prevented the 
author from taking any very high flights 
in the realm of thought, very often 
bringing him dangerously close to rigid 
^ioginatism. Of his own spiritual ex- 
luvienccs scarcely any trace can be 
found in its pages. 

“If you want God to come to your 
•'ioiil and hear you when you call on Him, 
all love for the world must die in you, 
and your heart, freed from all earthly 
affection, must be raised to the invisible 
heavenly things.” 

To many it is given to make a be- 


ginning, to few to achieve something, 
and to very few to attain to perfection. 
We either run after the pleasures of the 
flesh, or lose ourselves in self-glorifica- 
tion, or break down under the blows of 
adversity. Few are those who seek 
God only and renounce themselves. 
Perfection is a very rare thing, and con- 
quering oneself is an arduous task.” 

“Fly from dangerous conversations. 
Even if the wall be not burnt by the 
flume of the candle that touches it, it 
is at least made ugly and blackened. 
Even if you do not begin to burn, your 
character will be darkened by bad con- 
versation.” 

“It is almost impossible to be in a 
mill without some flour getting into one’s 
clothes and sticking to them. Similarly, 
it is scarcely possible to hold much con- 
verse with women and yet lead a pure 
life. You cannot go near the fire with- 
out getting warm. So if you do not 
keep away from dangerous conversation, 
you will be defeated sooner or later. 
Few, indeed, arc they who do not pay 
some tribute to this idol “Woman”, 
either in youth or in old age, for small 
is the number of those that resolve to 
break with the world in right earnest. 
I'hcy are in no great hurry to lead a 
chaste life, but at the same time, they 
praise chastity. Their intentions are 
good, but they sadly lack prudence. It 
is necessary to live with great caution. 
Guard your senses, for they are the 
windows of your soul.” 

“If you arc careless about guarding 
your senses, you will be defeated. 
Reason resists the enemies where they 
can be vanquished most easily. The 
loss you see or hear of the things of the 
world, the smaller will be your concu- 
piscence, and the less you will think 
of illicit things.” 

“The eyes, being the guides of the 
senses, sully the heart in no time if you 
do not turn your gaze inward. The 
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things sullying that which is inside are 
taken from outside. It is difficult to 
see beautiful things without getting at- 
tached to them. In order to get rid 
of the hidden bonds and those that are 
manifest, turn your eyes inward and 
draw them away from outer things, and 
see that you are not idle, for idleness 
gives rise to evil thoughts. Deprive the 
lire of its wood, depriving yourself of 
wine and too much food, then concujus- 
cence will not be kept burning in you.** 
‘‘The greatest harm done to the soul 
by the love of the world is to separate 
it from God. Only this inordinate love 
for the world separates us from the 
Creator and ties us down to the created 
which we prefer to its Maker.” 

“While there is sun there is light and 
joy, and in his absence there is gloom 
and darkness. The worldly-minded 
dwell in night and in the shadow of 
death, for leaving God, they go to the 
region of the Evil One where there is 
nothing but darkness and gloom.** 
“Leave your friends and companions, 
your relations and lunghbours that you 
may find Christ. Do not love to be 
known. Learn how to die. lie who is 
fond of the company of the worldly- 
minded cannot remain pure and good 
for long. He w^ho is not zealous in 
guarding his devotion and goes to find 
consolation in the company of his world- 
ly friends, loses it soon. So long as the 
candle is left inside the lantern, its flame 
is in no danger, but when taken out, it 
can be killed by any wind. In your 
prayers you will be greatly disturbed by 
the many and various thoughts of the 
things you have seen and heard while 
looking outward. Outer affairs and 
worldly occupations darken the under- 
standing, making it unfit to contemplate 
the things of God. Blessed is he who 
guards his heart and body against all 
wanderings and enters into himself.** 
“Learn to conquer yourself in every- 


thing, jtnd the Lord will give you the 
fulness of peace. Cut off your inordin- 
ate appetites, let go the vain desires and 
send away the greed and craving for 
this world, then you will live in peace 
and contentment. Your own passions 
arc warring against you. And while 
you go on complaining against your 
enemies outside, you suffer the others 
to stay in your own house. He is a 
great master and lord who is able to 
conquer himself.** 

“The world is a wheel that goes on 
turning and turning, and turning it kills 
all its lovers. The worldly-minded shall 
never attain to peace in their heart. 
Love God, and you shall have life. 
Deny yourself, and you shall come to 
have peace.** 

“The more you love God, the less 
value you will set on the things of the 
world. The Lord docs not want our 
hearts to be divided and parted, but He 
wants them whole. Give your whol(‘ 
mind to God. Then He will look after 
you.** 

“So long as you allow yourself to be 
distracted by the things of the world, 
you shall never find rest in your heart. 
Only when you dwell with yourself, 
shall your life become well ordered.’* 

“Enter your innermc»st being and 
stab all your passions and worldly de- 
sires, then you will never have any 
complaint against anybody. And if you 
have been offended and wronged, turn 
against yourself and fight those inner 
enemies of yours, because it is they wlio 
make you disconsolate. Do not go on 
complaining against those who are out- 
side, for they cannot harm you in any 
way if it is not your will to be harmed.* 

“In the hour of death you shall find 
how vain has been the time spent in 
trying to please men, and what a great 
profit might have been yours, had ynn 
used it in pleasing Christ.** 

“Show your, festering sores to God 
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and do not hide thein* The ^humble 
confession of your own faults purifies 
you of all your vices if made with a 
humble and contrite heart before God.” 

“If you want God to be your helper, 
call on Him after having come to know 
yourself, for without Him you cannot 
be freed, and He only helps those who 
know themselves.” 

“If those who are diseased in their 
liodics do not deserve to be treated with 
hatred but with compassion, how much 
less do those souls that arc full of fes- 
tering sores deserve to be abhorred.” 

“Come to know the danger that lurks 
not only in evil but also in what you 
take to be good. Greater harm is done 
to a Christian by the things that appear 
to be good than by those that are 
openly evil.” 

“You should not set your heart on 
anything belonging to this world, for it 
is all vanity and a great madness. Vile 
are the things that arc in the world and 
not worthy to be ap])roaehed. Do not 
let the world deceive you. Close your 
ears to what it says. Do not allow 
your eyes to feast upon its show, for it 
is very different from what it appears 
to be. Do not allow its melody to lull 
you to sleep, for it is a siren that wants 
lo betray you with her song, robbing 
yon of your soul. The honours and de- 
lights of this world arc flowers that fade 
in no time. 

“Driven by his inordinate appetites 
the worldly-minded goes to the battle of 
Death where he loses his life.” 

“What arc all the honours, riches and 
delights of the world, if not fetters to 
bind and tie down the souls of careless 
men? It is necessary to be watchful 
and to live with great caution. Wc 
should be suspicious of everything that 
the world tries to offer us and accept 
with fear and misgiving all its honours 
i^nd its prosperity, for everything it 
offers is an ambush.” 


“Just as lust darkens the understand- 
ing, clouds all judgment, and dulls 
reason, the purity of chastity disposes 
the soul in such a way as to make it fit 
to receive a clearer conception of God 
and capable to grasp the heavenly sec- 
rets. Chastity subjects sensuality to 
reason, thus rightly disposing the soul 
to communicate and hold converse with 
her Lover, Christ. The spiritual beauty 
of our soul is to be attributed far more 
to chastity than to anything else, for 
chastity brings harmony and proportion, 
subjecting the flesh to the spirit. It is 
only reasonable that chastity finds its 
delights in (4od, for out of love for Him 
it des])iscs the ])lc‘asures of the flesh and 
carnal apfietitcs. He who abhors these 
coarse and dulling pleasures shall enjoy 
Irue and spiritual delights. Blessed is 
the soul that serves her lover Christ in 
a pure and undellled body. Fly from 
the ])estilence of sensuality, so that your 
soul may be an honest and loyal spouse 
of Christ.” 

“The royal prophet David says : In 
my meditation the lire is kindled. In 
order to kindle the lire of Divine Love 
in our will and to get a clearer know- 
ledge of (rod, meditation and eontein- 
plalion are necessary. Between them 
there is no gn'atcr difference than that 
he who has meditation thinks of God 
with an effort and dittieulty, whereas he 
who has eontomf)lation, having prac- 
tised more, has created the habit and 
now thinks of the same Lord with 
greater facility and sweetness. But 
ctmtemplalion belongs to the mind and 
is the way and moans to attain to per- 
fection. not perfection itself which con- 
sists in raising our will to God through 
Divine Ihiion and Love.” 

single day of fervent service is 
wt'Tth more iin:n 100 days of lukewarm 
and lazy service. Ilalf-hcartedness in 
the service of God thwarts its own pur- 
pose. It docs not attain what it asks 
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for in prayer, it fights and struggles and 
never wins, and sowing it docs not 
reap.*’ 

**Purify your heart of all worldly 
affections. Remove from it all love for 
worldly praise and the vain glory of this 
world. Wash your hands of all perverse 
actions, guard your lips against all 
superfluous words, your eyes against 
seeing vanities and your heart against 
all bad thoughts, then you will have it 
pure in the sight of God. You wash 
your hands and face many a time so as 
not to displease men, but much more 
should you clean your conscience of all 
vices and sins and your heart of all 
stains to please God, Who sees its 
hidden secrets. Guard your heart in 
every possible way. From the heart 
rise all bad thoughts, murder, adultery, 
false evidence, theft and all other evils. 
So it has to be guarded and watched 
very carefully as the source out of 
which rise a number of vices. There 
are many who know what they should 
do and what they should guard them- 
selves against, but as they arc not care- 
ful enough in watching their heart, they 
come back to their old vices on the 
slightest occasion. It is one thing to 
know the right medicine, arjd another 
to apply the medicine to one’s illness. 
It is very diflicult to guard the hefirt in 
such a manner that it is not dragged 
away by the sense-objects outside, for 
life is one great temptation. So wc 
should live with great care and watch- 
fulness and pray for Divine Grace.” 

“The friendship of the world is in 
most cases like the friendship of the 
crow. Those whom you take to be your 
friends are not so in reality. They are 
but lovers of themselves. They simul- 
ate interest and only want to find 


themselves in you. Do not trust the 
world. Do not set any value on words 
nor the vain friendship of men and 
never believe that the world will give 
you a better treatment than it gave to 
its Creator. O Vanity of vanities, to 
make much of these human friendships ! 
They are toys for babies to play with 
and games for little boys and a vain 
and ])rolitless occupation. Knowing 
that all worldly friendships arc harmful 
for your spiritual progress, fly from 
them as from a manifest plague. And 
take all friendships below heaven to be 
things lent to you of which you shall 
be deprived the next day.” 

Many more passages could be quoU d 
from the ‘Vanity of the World’, but 
these given above — scrap])y and un- 
connected as they are, being taken from 
different chapters will give the reader 
a general idea of the trend of this best 
known work of Fray Diego dc Estella. 

His sense of the cvanescoTice of the 
world and all worldly things, of I he* 
instability of human relations and 

human love was very strong from his 
boyhood, and as the years rolled on, he 
came to realize more and more that the 
only sure foundation that could he 

relied upon at all times and under a!) 
circumstances was the Divine. As is the 
case with all Western Mystics, his 

melody is not rich in variations and 
different harmonies, but his was the 
true Bhakta’s heart whose yearning 

cannot be satisfied wdth anything fleet- 
ing and transitory and who wants (iod 
and God alone. 

Let us be grateful to him and give 
him a place in the company of the great 
devotees of all ages and climes who 
brought to humanity the eternal mes- 
sage of the Divine. 
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IN THIS NUMBER 

Swami Vivekananda in Oakland^ 
California is concluded in this issue. 

In Women^H Education in 

India we have examined the view-points 
of radical feminist movements of the 
day and have tried to show how the 
Indian women should be led along the 
lines of their national culture, and at the 
same time how they can be trained for 
the efficiency needed for the exigencies 
of the modern age. . . . Dr. Ananda K. 
Coomaraswamy, Curator of the Boston 
Museum, Indian Section, is too well 
known for any introduction. Sri Rama- 
hrhhnn and RHifiiom Tolerance is an 
jiddress delivered by him on the occa- 
sion of the Sri Ilamakrishna cente- 
nary celebrations, New York, March, 
loao. . . . Sri Rtnnakrishna and the 
iiKideni xeorld is a summary of the 
speeches delivered by Sir S. Radha- 
krishnan as the President of the Parlia- 
ment of Religions held last May in 
lloinl.iy in connection with the Sri 
Ibimakrishna birthday centenary celebra- 
tions there. Detailed report of the meet- 
ing is published elsewhere in this issue. 

. . . Eastern Tolerance and Christian- 
flij is a speech which Rev. Wendell 
Phillips, Rector of Trinity Church, New 
Koelicllc, delivered on the occasion of 
»Sri Ilamakrishna centenary celebrations 
held last March in the New York Town 
Hall. He observed in it how India can 
give a good deal to Christianity. . . . 
The Appeal of the Oita to the Individual 
is from the pen of Mr. R. Ramakrishnan, 
a new contributor. . . . Mr. Drupad 
S. Desai’s Samkaracharya^s Idea of the 
Absolute may be interesting to our 
readers after his article on Hegel, pub- 


lished in April last. . • . Mr. Wolfram 
H. Koch is a new contributor from 
Germany. He is a master of several 
languages and an earnest student of 
religion. He has given us these interest- 
ing teachings from the original works of 
Die^o De Estella, A Spanish Mystic, 

SCIENCES OF LIFE POINT TO 
RELIGION 

It is pretty late in the day to play the 
knight in behalf of a crass materialism 
and to renew the old fight against reli- 
gion on rational grounds. Yet a few 
worthies in India seem to be engaged in 
the belated game. Science has become 
more humble today, and so far as its 
present position is concerned it has more 
than ceased to be hostile to religion. 
According to many leading scientists it 
tends further to confirm our faith in 
spiritual values, which we realize intui- 
tively and which are incapable of being 
tested and verified by ordinary observa- 
tion and experiment. Not very long 
ago it was generally supposed that 
science invariably turned its votaries 
into deliberate enemies of religion. And 
smattering of science does so even now. 
But at present we arc just beginning to 
witness a reverse process whereby 
veteran scientists who grew up in a scep- 
tical atmosphere and an agnostic tradi- 
tion are veering round to an apprecia- 
tion of things spiritual. The remark- 
able thing, however, in connection with 
this process of transformation is that 
the change has been occasioned and 
facilitated by patient and profound 
scientific investigations. 

Prof. McDougall, F. R. S., confesses 
that such a change has come over him. 
In a recent publication of his he says 
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that a prolonged study of the sciences 
of life for more than forty years has 
brought about a slow transformation in 
his outlook on religion. He set out the 
grounds which led him from agnosticism 
to belief. First of all he was impressed 
by the fact that in spite of all the splen- 
did achievements of science we still live 
surrounded on every hand by mysteries. 
Throughout his career he has also wit- 
nessed the mutation of scientific theo- 
ries, which has helped him not dogma- 
tize on the findings of science. But 
scientific caul ion and liuinility can 
never lead one along the way to religion. 
Does science say anything about spiri- 
tual values ? With remarkable preci- 
sion he places his finger on the two 
essential asjicets of religion. Religion 
affirms man’s spiritual nature and the 
supreme value of the spiritual. It also 
asserts *‘thut it is the proper work of 
man to conquer the material aspects of 
the world and to bring them into sub- 
jection to the spirit.” These imply two 
important things which science has so 
far obstinately denied, namely, lluit the 
spiritual ideals have causal efficacy 
and that “man in so far as his spiritual 
nature is developed can and does parti- 
cipate directly in the life of a realm of 
spirit infinitely surpassing in extent and 
power his own small spiritual spark.” 
Does science still deny them ? If not, 
does it afford any support for them? 

As regards the causal efficacy of the 
spiritual, biology and psychology can 
deny them no longer. The mechanical 
theory of evolution has been given up 
on all hands, though there is no general 
agreement as to what is to be substitu- 
ted in its place. Evolution is being 
generally explained in teleological terms, 
which can only mean that mind far from 
being a mere product or by-product of 
evolution “is, in some sense and manner, 
the essential active agent in evolution.” 
When we come to psychology the in- 


adequacy of the mechanical theory in 
explaining the adaptive behaviour of 
even the lower organisms becomes most 
manifest. Notwithstanding a few be- 
haviourists it seems to be as dead as 
a door-nail. And it is amusing to see 
that while the physicists and chemists 
do not any longer adhere to strict 
mechanical explanation of phenomena, 
some rcaetionary biologists and psycho' 
logists who imbibed the theory from the 
former are clinging pathetically to a 
derelict vessel. 

But what support do wc get from 
them for the affirmation of spiritual 
participation ? Even the untenable 
Darwinian or neo-Darwinian account of 
organic evolution postulates the struggle 
for life. This struggle for life among 
animals “is a series of activities which, 
though lowly and relatively simple, are 
yet allied to and arc of the same funda- 
mental nature as our own purposive 
actions.” But every purjiosivc activity 
jioints beyond itself to a larger ])ur])nse 
of which it is but a momentary ami 
fragmentary expression. “Here wo 
have one of the evidences of the view, 
often asserted, that all life is one.” 
Again the logicality of human activity 
and tlie fact that the more logical 
is our activity the more successful 
it is in the world, point to a congruity 
between mind and the physical world, 
which can be explained as that “the 
laws of reason are primary and funda- 
mental” and the “the physical 
world ... is an expression of spirit.” 
This particular point is, however, a 
double-edged weapon and too much 
must not be made of it. As a further 
indication of the pre-cxistence of logical 
power he cites the examples of preco- 
cious geniuses like Blaise Pascal and 
Mozart. “It is inconceivable”, he says, 
“that this logical power thus mysteri- 
ously manifested is the product of the 
process of organic evolution, of the 
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mere struggle of living things to main- 
tain life.” Lastly it is in the realm of 
art that we find the spiritual kingdom 
expressing itself through man. All the 
richer instances of man’s scsthctic 
powers go far beyond any biological 
utility. Artistic creations are symboli- 
cal. But no less so are the most sober 
descriptions of physical phenomena. 
AH symbols imperfectly shadow to us 
spiritual reality. Again it is the ex- 
perience of many that in the deeper 
moments of our existence as in contem- 
plation we transcend the frontiers of 
our consciousness and partake of a 
universal spirit. Lastly he refers to the 
])sychic phcnom(‘na from which many 
scientists have turned away in “fear 
disguised as contempt.” His conclu- 
sion is : “The evidence sup])orts the 
view that religion and science have 
ample scope to afiproach even nearer 
If) the truth without essential conflicts 
and to achieve a fuller understanding 
of the spiritual as])cct of reality without 
any sacrifice of the essentials of religion 
or any offence against the most rigid 
canons of scientific reasoning.” 

Non-recognition of the spiritual 
iialun. of man rcdiiecs all talks about 
social, political, economic, and moral 
rcl(»rm to utter bunkum. And when 
(icterminists like Bertrand Russell 
advise a stoical bearing in a deler- 
minist world and yet preach “nudism, 
frce-lovc, and the general principle of 
doing as you please” wc can only enjoy 
un amusing bathos. 

HAMAKRISIINA AND RELIC.10US 
TOLERATION 

A eoinpurisou has been instituted 
between Ramakrishna and Asoka, 
Akbar, Darasheikoh and others as 
regards their attitude to religion. To 
utter all the above names together is 
uot only to miss the speciality of Rama- 
krishna but also to lose sight of some 


very patent facts of history. There is 
no special point in recalling names like 
Asoka in this connection as no com- 
parison between rulers is being set up. 
Religious toleration has been observed 
in India from time immemorial. The 
synthetic basis of Indn-Aryan civiliza- 
tion was evolved early in the Vedic 
times. Since that time it has proceed- 
ed by appreciating, assimilating, and 
absorbing ever newer phases of thought 
and culture. Doubtless this altitude of 
toleration formed an essential element 
in the greatness of Asoka. Rut it does 
not specially mark him out from 
numberless others, rulers and non- 
rulers, who preached and practised 
such an attitude. 

The ease of Akbar is altogether 
different. We generally liave an im- 
pression that he was very catholic and 
respectful in his attitude towards all 
religions. Witliout doubt he leaned 
towards Hinduism and showed favour 
to the followers of some other faiths, 
but he developed a very peculiar out- 
look on the religion into which he was 
born lale in life. To be definite he 
abjured Islam and passed a stream of 
regulations which aniounicd to a galling 
persecution of that faith. Some con- 
siilcr it to be the greatest blot in his 
career — his failure to live up to his 
much- vaunted eatliolicity. Beside he 
formulated a sort of Esperanto religion, 
adhesion to which required the sohmin 
abjuration of Islam. This is liciUier 
universalisiti nor Catholicism. The pro- 
clivities of Dara towards Hinduism and 
Sufism have drawn so much notice 
because of quite extraneous reasons. 
Anyway it eaiinot be considered as 
something exceptional in India, barring 
the consideration of Moslem rulers. 

The case with Ramakrishna was 
radically different. His was no mere 
toleration of, or reverence for, other 
faiths, but full acceptance of them. It 
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was no cheap eclecticism. Further his 
universal vision was born of something 
deeper than mere intellectual discern- 
ment of the points of similarity among 
the different faiths. His universal 
spirit could not recognize the contra- 
dictions among the apparently conflict- 
ing paths of mystic realization and the 
different spiritual goals. He tested them 
one by one by the touchstone of life 
and realized their truth. Not only were 
the different paths efficacious but also 
the different goals of the different philo- 
sophies were equally true inasmuch as 
they represented the divergent aspects 
of the same Reality just as the variant 
pictures of a landscape snapshotted from 
different view-points reveal the same 
view. This synthetic vision was, then, 
something which was the very part and 
parcel of his being — a living truth felt 
in the deep recess of the being and not 
an intellectual acquisition. He did not, 
therefore, use a pruning knife to shear 
off the special features of the different 
outlooks but accepted them all in their 
totality. Here is then something unique 
which was never before witnessed in 
history. It constitutes by far one of 
the most distinct and important contri- 
butions of Ramakrishna to world- 
history. 

THE CINEMA-DOPE 

As we write leave for introduction of 
a private bill in the Assembly restrict- 
ing to some extent youngsters from 
attending picture-houses has been ob- 
tained, and the proposed measure is 
awaiting its fate in the open chamber. 
This awakenment to a sense of the 
harm that certain types of pictures are 
causing in India is none too early. The 
evil of the dnema has already assumed 
sinister proportions in some of the front- 
rank countries in the West. It is 
evident from current literature that it 
is causing deep anxiety in certain 


quarters, and a good deal of attention 
is being paid as to how this menace can 
be checkmated. But the evil that the 
ribald pictures are giving rise to in those 
countries is far too little compared with 
the injury that is being done in India. 
Quite apart from the fact that certain 
important differences in conditions which 
tend to set off some of the maleficent 
influences of the screen in the West, 
the advanced occidental countries have* 
solved at least sonic of the pressing 
social, economic, and political problems 
which still stare at us threateningly. We 
do not say that they have achieved 
anything like linality in any sphere. 
But we do affirm that they have travel- 
led a good deal further on certain patlis 
which we are yet to traverse. Even so 
the cinema has disturbed their equani- 
mity. How much more serious, then, 
is the evil in India ? 

It has been said that the Russians 
made the Revolution deprived of their 
vodka in war-time. And some gloom- 
ily envisage the violent tornadoes that 
will sweep over Europe when the night- 
ly drug from Hollywood would cease. 
The picture is evidently overdrnwn. 
But there is no denying the trulh that 
the cheap nocturnal thrills are greatly 
retarding upheavals by blanketing mass 
discontent. In India cheap amuse- 
ments arc increasingly and effeetively 
diverting national energies into fruit- 
less channels while vexed questions are 
importunately banging on the door ff>r 
solution. We know to what extent our 
youths arc running mad after mere 
frivolities. We do not here refer to 
what we consider in the present coiiU xI 
the lesser evils of youngsters deducing 
obnoxious values from the screen. Wc 
are only alluding to the general levity 
of outlook that is daily taking posses- 
sion of the younger generations who 
instinctively try to fight shy of the hard 
battles of life. ^No body grudges ihcni 
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a little innocent amusement. While 
the country does not provide institu- 
tions enough to build up a stern and 
sturdy manhood the evil outgrowths of 
a mechanical civilization are spreading 
ruin among our men and boys. The 
Roman Emperors used to avert revo- 
lutions by distributing corn among the 
rabble and by delighting them with 
fights in the colosseum. The twentieth 


century Indian multitude is being held 
down by shadows. Let us remember 
that we are just now living on the 
capital of our moral and religious tradi- 
tion. It is bound to expire soon. The 
future does not at least look rosy. 
Negative measures are but palliatives. 
Are there men enough to sense the 
danger and provide something positive ? 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


DHAHMA AND SOCIETY. By Gualtherus 
H. Mess, M.A. (Cantab), LL.D. (Leyden). 
Published by N. V. Servire, — The Hague, 
Luzac 4* Co., Great Russell Street, Lon- 
don, W.C,!. Pp. 20G. Price paper 9 1 6s, net, 
cloth ]2lGs, net. 

At the outset the reviewer hastens to 
rompliment the autlior on the rare sobriety 
and insight which he has displayed in the 
work under review. It is not always that a 
foreigner can be accused of such deep under- 
standing of the ideal and practices of the 
Hindu Society. It is pleasant to turn to this 
work by a low Deutsch from the pretentious 
volumes infected with vitiated views of 
Indian ^eigenart’ and ‘Weltanschauung* with 
which a few high Deutsch scholars are inflict- 
ing thi public in this fourth decade of the 
twentieth century. The present work under- 
takes to study the concept of Dharnia as the 
fundamental motive force in the life of man 
as a social being from the point of view of 
the Hindu Society. The author analyzes the 
different contents of the term Dharma as it is 
found in Hindu thought, compares it with 
similar conceptions in other cultures and 
comes to the conclusion that fundamentally 
it is of a mystical nature : “It is a prion 
knowledge, and by its very nature it cannot 
be defined.*’ As such it may be deemed a 
lit subject for epistemology. He, however, 
tries to convey some idea of it by saying that 
It “is the underlying motive principle in the 
social evolution of humanity towards the 
manifestation and demonstration of the soul, 
or in other words, of the basic oneness of 
mankind*'. Two aspects of Dharma are dis- 
l^mguished. The first aspect is expressed in 
e theory of Varna, while the second aspect 
applied to aocial-organiiation. 


Varna is translated as 'natural class.’ 
While racial, cultural, professional, symboli- 
cal and occult conceptions are to be found 
in the theory of Varna, the cultural connota- 
tion takes precedence over all. The norma 
of the ideal Varna are autonomous. When, 
however, “the Brahmanas posited them and 
they were sanctioned to some extent by the 
rulers, the norms became heteronomous 
norms of class and caste, or norms of conven- 
tion and common law.** While Varna re- 
presents the ideal state, “caste represents 
historical and actual social conditions in 
India and elsewhere.” The different factors 
which went to give rise to this social 
phenomenon arc carefully disentangled. Caste 
in its present state is an evil. But he points 
out that throughout the long course of Indian 
history ‘periods of life* have alternated with 
‘periods of form’, that is to say, whenever 
social crystallization and caste separatism 
took acute fi)rms there arose as a reaction 
great teachers who tended to restore the 
social equilibrium by the promulgation of 
Dharma in its first aspect. In his opinion 
mystics were the greatest reformers. He 
traces the various social evils to their 
“sensible and execusable origin”. Caste is 
not condemned in a hasty and outright 
manner : ‘Taste was not without its advant- 
ages in some period of hi.story. ... It will 
not do to condemn caste system a priori as 
something anti -social. Caste has more than 
served its purpose in history.” He is also 
not one who detects the mote in the 
neighbour’s eye and forgets the beam in his 
own. “In the West,” says he, “the social 
mind is obsessed by the idea of economical 
power and in India by the idea of the caste 
power.” 
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Doctrinaire critics will find many of his 
opinions unpalatable. He is no believer in 
the shibboleths of equality in the social 
sense. To him Varna represents the ideal 
norms of the human society. Varna does not 
admit social uniformity, though it does stress 
spiritual equality. A false and illogical sense 
of equality has been responsible for the 
tendency to “weave all pieces on the same 
loom” and to promulgate a uniform legal 
code which holds children, idiots, and the 
morally weak equally responsible for their 
actions. He has no illusion about progress. 
Rather he seems to adhere to the almost 
Rousseauian belief that civilization is a 
progressive deterioration from an idyllic state 
from the social and spiritual point of view. 
Says he: “If it seems that the ‘scientific’ 
knowledge of man has been increasing, 
periodically but steadily, it also appears as if 
the general spirituality and sociality of man 
has slowly decreased, in spite of the periods 
of renascence and revival.” He refers also 
the present ills not only of India but also of 
the whole world to a mixture of Varnas — to 
the non-correspondcncc of Varna with class 
or caste. Most of the upheavals, trouble and 
revolutionary outbursts of the modern era 
are an unconscious attempt to translate the 
ideal norms of Varna into actuality. “Fascism 
and National Socialism may perhaps be 
understood to be in essence movements and 
endeavours of the ruling and regulating 
Varna to make an end of ‘mixture of 
Varnas’ as regards matters of government.” 
We cannot say if such oversimplification is 
possible. Anyway, he hastens to add lest he 
be misunderstood that the new world must 
come of itself by the way of the social mind, 
and all efforts to bring it about by force arc 
unnatural (i.c. against the theory of Varna) 
and bound to bring much social suffering 
and to entail much waste of energy. As an 
instance of how the theory of Varna may 
be helpful in the solution of some baffling 
social problems he cites the vexed question 
of birth-control. “Sexual self-control and 
abstinence,” he remarks, “may be seen to be 
the rule for ibe Br.ihmana, and the use of 
contraceptives may be regarded as helpful to 
peoples of the lowest Varna. Both courses 
are socially useful if followed by the right 
person.” 

For impatient reformers he has a word of 
caution. First of all the inner division of 
modern man has to be remedied. When that 
will be on the way to accomplishment, the 
outer division of society wHl be remedied as 


a matter of course. “Forms must not be 
changed before the indwelling life has 
changed. The social mind is all important. 
The social leaders must work on and by the 
social mind.” According to him, “no serious 
student of caste will propagate” the abolition 
of caste. How, then, to get rid of the evil ? 
“The theory and ideal of Chaturvarnya have 
to come forward again in the consciousness 
of the people, not as the model on which to 
remould the caste system by legislation, hut 
as the fundamental theory of the composition 
of society. Public opinion will do the rest — 
and the problems of caste will solve them- 
selves and the new classes will emerge from 
the crumbling remains of the old castes. 
The ideal Chaturvarnya will serve as a 
beacon during this process which may be a 
long one.” 

We do not, however, nt all minimize the 
worth of this extremely valuable publication 
which deserves the attention of all serious 
students of society, when we say that in a 
place or two his usual caution seems to have 
forsaken him. In rightly emphasizing the 
fact that the Hindu Society prescribes differ- 
ent standards of Dharma for different classes 
of people and stages of life he has evidently 
overdone the point by asserting that “th»‘ 
Hindu recognizes no universal ethical 
standard.” As a matter of fact ; he does. 
As Prof. Winternitz says “ . . . the Indian 
law-books, when stating the laws for the 
different castes, generally add also a list of 
moral duties which arc incumbent on nil 
castes. Thus we read : “Not injuring living 
beings (Ahims.a), truthfulness, not stealing, 
purity, and control of the sense-organs, 
Manu has declared to be the summary of the 
law for all castes. (Maim lO.fift).” (See 
Prahuddha Bharata, February, lOiWi, p. U»0)- 
But this has arisen out of the author’s 
endeavour to demonstrate the far more sober 
outlook of the Hindu ethics and law ns 
opposed to the Utopian and impracticable 
ethics of the West, derived from Christianily, 
which seeks to bind all by the same rules of 
law and morality. Again he appears to have 
a feeling that Dharma and Atman me 
antagonistic social principles and that 
dynamic Dharma displaced static Atman as a 
social force in Hindu Society. But there 
is no such contrast. Correctly speaking 
Atman is no social ideal directly, though 
it is the ultimate ffoal of all men. It is 
through Dharma that one is gradually led to 
the realization of Atman which transcends 
Dharma. As moral and spiritual, life pre- 
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supposes Dharma, even so Dharma pre- 
supposes Atman. And it is in the realization 
of Atman that the almost inexplicable and 
mystic daturc of Dharma in its Tirst aspect,’ 
to which the author refers, is to be dis- 
covered. 

Bengali 

ADISUll O BHATTANARAYAN. By 
Kshitindra Nath Tagore. Published by 
Briijendra Nath Chatter jee, 55, l/pjier 
Chitporc Road, Calcutta. Pp, XXXII+229+ 
HO. Price Rs.2. 

The tradition that a King named Adisura 
ruled in Bengal prior to the Palas and that 
he brought live orthodox and learned 
Brahmins to Bengal for the performance of 
certain important ceremonies is schoolboy 
knowledge. Historians, however, have not 
always been agreed upon the authenticity 
of the tradition. It was the late Maha- 
inahopadhyaya Pandit Haraprasad Shastri 
who first pointed out that the story of 
importation was neither false nor foolish. 
In the present work documented with a 
vast amount of well-attested facts gathered 
from a large number of sources the author 


has ably demonstrated that Adisura was 
a real King who imported the five Brahmins 
namely, Bhattanarayan, Sriharsha, Daksha, 
Chhandar, and Vedagarbha into Bengal. He 
has discussed almost all the available 
sources, genealogical tables, ancient liter- 
ary works, and epigraph ical records and 
subjected them to an impartial historical 
scrutiny. Those who have argued that they 
can prove the existence of Brahmins in 
Bengal from lime immemorial have, it has 
been shown, completely missed the mark. 
For the importation was due not to any 
dearth of Brahmins in Bengal but to a 
want of orthodox Brahmins competent to 
perform a dilliciilt Yajna. The author has 
also traced the genesis of the Kadhi and 
Barendra divisions in the Hindu Society of 
Bengal. While there will be obvious ditfi- 
culties in acccjjting tin; date which the 
author assigns to Adisur (second quarter 
of the Otli century \.C.) we have not the 
least doubt that he has made a distinct 
contribution to the history of Bengal. The 
long list of authorities and authoritative 
extracts aiipcnded at the end of the book 
has considerably enhanced the utility of thi? 
work as a whole. 


NEWS AND REPORTS 


SBI BAMAKRISHNA BIRTH CKNTENARY 
CELEBRATIONS 
London Mekiing 

The chief meeting in connoctiou with the 
Uaniakrishna Centenary Celebration in 
England was held on Friday night (March 27) 
at the headquarters of the Theosophical 
Society in Gloucester Place. Sir Franeis 
Vouiighusband was in the chair. 

In the course of his message, the Marquis 
i»f /iCtland wrote to Swami Avyjiktauanda 
asking him to forgive his delay in reply- 
hig to his letter owing to great pressure 
upon his time during the past week or tw’o. 
Lord Zetland added, ‘T am interested in 
what you tell me of the arrangements which 
you have made for celebrating the Centenary 
of the birth of Sri Ramakrishna in this 
roimlry. I carry with me very pleasant 
recollections of my visit to the Headquarters 
of the Ramkrishna Mission at Belur Math 
^vhen I was in Bengal, and I shall be glad if 
you will convey to the meeting to be held on 


the 27lh nf this month my good wishes. I 
trust that the philanthropic work of the 
Mission in India continues to make progress.” 

Mr. C. F. Andrews could not attend the 
meeting as his duti(‘s at Cambridge prevented 
him from taking part in the Celebrations. 
However, Mr. .\ndrews assured Swami 
Avyaktananda of his admiration for the 
Rainakrishna-Viveknnanrbi Mission which was 
very deep indeed. He had often worked 
with its memhers in relief work during times 
of flood or cholera or scarcity bordering on 
famine. Mr. Andrews was convinced that 
they had always rendered devoted and loving 
service to the poor. In his message, Mr. 
Andrews added: “I have also visited the 
Ramkrishna Mission in America, where it 
has carried a spiritual message into the heart 
of an overburdened world and civilization 
where untoward things have grown too 
strong for the silent working of God’s spirit 
in man. Their members have shown an un- 
selfishness and love for humanity which has 
won my heart.” 
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Mr. Kanti Ghose, one of the Vice-Presidents 
of the Centenary Committee, read one more 
message received on the occasion. It came 
from the President of the Ramkrishna Mission 
in India. 

Sir Francis Younghusband recalled how, 
when he was a young man in India, Sri 
Ramakrishna was living near Calcutta but 
that he had never had the good fortune of 
meeting him face to face. But he knew of 
one person at least who had seen the Master 
and that was the late Maharanee of Cooch- 
Behar. The Maharanee had told Sir Francis 
that she was present at the first meeting of 
Sri Ramakrishna with her father, the great 
reformer, Keshub Chunder Sen. Although 
she was too young at that time to react to 
the spiritual forcre of the Master, she had held 
Ramakrishna in great reverence, and what a 
close bond of mutual love existed between 
those two great souls! Sir Francis observed 
that the Master’s message of “As Many 
Faiths, So Many Paths” was the greatest of 
all messages that they had received from the 
East during the last century. The speaker 
therefore laid emphasis on the peculiar 
character of the message in that it did not 
advocate mere tolerance but that it insisted 
on the acceptance of the tenets of other 
faiths in their entirety, and, he felt, Sri 
Ramakrishna, through his spiritual practices, 
had proved that all religious paths, if sincere- 
ly followed, led in their ultimate consumma- 
tion to the identical realizalion. That was 
a message which was destined to do a great 
deal of good to the modern world. 

Mrs. Edith Hunter, Secretary of the 
Friends of India Society, in an interesting 
speech dwelt on the realization of Sri Rama- 
krishna and his message to the world. She 
observed that the problems of the modern 
world would automatically be solved if they 
would only follow the teachings of the great 
Master. 

The Message of the sage as interpreted by 
his great disciple Vivekananda had this 
peculiarity that it offered a solution on the 
spiritual plane by advocating the worship 
of the divinity in man. That, Mrs. Hunter 
felt, was the only remedy for the fever- 
stricken world at the present moment. 

Mrs. Hunter was followed by Dr. Har 
Dayal. He traced the trend of modern 
European civilization from the days of 
the Renaissance and Reformation which 
had culminated in individualism in its 
most pernicious form, the result of which 
pQuld be seen, he said, in the unstable 


condition of Europe at the present moment. 
Dr. Har Dayal added, it was there with 
its hedonism, with its love of money and 
power. “But,” the speaker declared, “Sri 
Ramakrishna stood out against all these. 
He insisted on doing away with ‘Ahankar,* 
before one could hope to attain the ultimate 
bliss. His teachings are never more needed 
than in the present day when the whole 
world seems to be standing on the edge of 
a volcano, as it were. In his life Ramakrishna 
has proved how the most complete and bliss- 
ful life can be led if one was only free from 
‘Ahankara.” 

Swami Avyaktananda dwelt at length on 
the achievements of the Western civilization 
with its ideal of humanism. While paying 
tribute to the humanizing force of that 
civilization, Swamiji said the path led to a 
“cul de sac” and it was there that the light 
which Ramakrishna had lit would discover 
a new path which would lead the world to 
a state of blissfulness. He would not under 
value the greatness of the material civiliza- 
tion of the West but he was convinced that 
the time had come for its divinization by 
the acceptance of the spiritual ideals of the 
East. “The blending of the two ideals,” 
Swamiji added, “will transform the world 
and it will be consummated in no distant 
future through the life and teachings of 
Sri Ramakrishna.” 

Before closing the meeting Sir Francis 
declared : “The West is now prepared to 
receive spiritual messages from the East and 
especially from Sri Ramakrishna who is not 
only the greatest spiritual genius in India of 
the present age, but also one of the greatest 
men of all times.” 

Bombay Parliament of Relkjions 

“Truth is one, though sages call it hy 
various names.” This profound teaching of 
the Hindu religion was fully expounded at 
the Parliament of Religions whieh oi)encd 
its three day session at the Cowasji Jehancir 
Hall, Bombay, on Thursday evening, under 
the presidency of Sir S. Radhakrishnan. A 
unique gathering, representing all the great 
religions and faiths of the world, was pre- 
sent on the occasion. On the dais were 
placed paintings of the great religions 
teachers like Zoroaster, Ramakrishna, Lord 
Krishna, Christ, Lord Buddha and the star 
and crescent symbol of Islam. Among those 
present were the Thakore Saheb of Limbdi, 
Sir Lallubhai Samaldas, Sir Chunilal V. 
Mehta, Sir Hormusji Adenwi^lla, Sir Manu- 
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bhai Mehta, Sir Hormazdiar Dastur, Mr. K. 
Natarajan, Swatni Vishwananda and Madame 
Sophia Wadia. 

The proceedings began with a devotional 
song by Mrs. Freny Cama, followed by a 
prayer by Swami Vishwananda of the Ram- 
krishna Mission. Mr. F. J. Oinwala then 
read two messages from Mahatma Gandhi 
and Dr. Rabindranath Tagore. 

Mr. M. R. Jayakar, Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, in the course of his 
address, thanked the public for responding 
in such large numbers to the invitation 
issued by the Ramakrishna Centenary Com- 
mittee. It was only one of the numerous 
functions held in honour of that great saint 
of modern India throughout the civilized 
world since February last. To a country 
like India, politically backward and finan- 
cially poor, it was indeed a great consola- 
tion that the teachings of one of her fore- 
most saints should have produced such a 
great and lasting impression throughout the 
world. 

What was it that the world found so 
.•idmirablc in his teaching? To<lay the world 
was war weary. Only three days ago one of 
the greatest affronts to human civilization 
and frec<loni had been committed in Africa. 
To such a world the teachings of Rama- 
krishna brought solace. And the ecnlrnl part 
of his teaching was the old, old Hindu teach- 
ing “Truth is one, though sagos call it by 
various names.'’ Hamakrishiin practised all 
the great religions of India. He realized 
more Mian any other modern saint that the 
truths (d religion had to be lived and inter- 
preted in man’s daily life. 

Sir S. Radhakrishnan then delivered his 
address on the essential aspects of the reli- 
gious faiths of man. 

Dastoor Nosherw’an Kaikobad then ad- 
dressed the gathering on the teachings of 
Zoroastrianism. Zarathustra, the founder of 
the Zorastrian religion, was the first to 
preach monotheism in Iran. It was he who 
developed the concept of God as Ahura 
Mazda, the all-powerful, all-knowing, all- 
pervading God. The essential part of his 
teaching was the emphasis it laid on the 
positive side of life. To him virtue did not 
consist in meditation, but in action. He 
wanted men to live and enjoy life and work 
lor the service of their less fortunate fellows. 
According to him the highest service to God 
the service to his creation. He enjoined 
his followers to lead a holy and righteous 
dc, to be heroic and patriotic. 


To be pure in thought, word and deed, 
to be righteous and helpful to others, to love 
the creatures of God, to strive to overcome 
evil by good, these were some of the cardinal 
teachings of Zoroaster. By following the 
path set by him men could reach perfection 
and immortality. 

Referring to the cult of fire worship, the 
speaker observed that fire was only a symbol 
of divine purily. Il was chosen to represent 
the divine, because of the qualities that 
brought it nearer to the flivine. 

Sir S. Radhakrishnan, while thanking 
Dastoor Kaikobad for his very interesting 
lecture, said that the belief seemed to exist 
that Hinduism was negative and other- 
worldly. That was, of course, a misunder- 
standing. Hinduism, as a matter of fact, 
never neglected the social aspect of religion. 
Il was always rcf‘ognized that wealth in the 
hands of a disciplined man was very desir- 
able, and to be covelcil. The service of man 
also bad been well emphasized. It had been 
stated in more than one place that there 
was nothing higher than humanity, and that 
worship of man could bo regardtal as worship 
of (iod. One typical passage that bore out 
this statement was : “1 do not want bliss 

or paradise. I want to be able to relieve 
the sulTering of somebody in this world.” 

This ocncludcd the day’s sitting of the 
Parliament. It will reassemble at the C. J. 
Hall at <i-15 p.m. on Friday, when Sir S. 
Radhakrishnan will deliver his concluding 
address. Mr. M. R. .Jayakar will preside at 
the sitting on Saturday, as Sir S. Radha- 
krishnan is sailing for Europe on that day. 
— The Times of India, May 8, 10;i6. 

In the space of two hours, several speakers 
graphically explained the concepts of different 
religions and faiths to a large and represen- 
tative gathering, at the resumed sitting of 
the IMrliainent of Religions, in the Sir 
(’owasji .Jchniigir Hall, Bombay, on Friday 
evening. It was, indeed, a rather difficult 
task, for the speakers were each allotted 
only ten minutes, and they were all congra- 
tulated by the President, Sir S. Radha- 
krishnan, upon the excellent spirit in which 
they approached their task. 

Dr. Clifford Manshardl. speaking about 
Christianity, said he was not an orthodox 
Christian in the accepted sense of the word. 
He yielded to none in his appreciation of 
the humanitarian teachings of Jesus Christ. 
At the same time, he did not make a fetish 
of those teachings. Religion in India, to a 
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considerable extent, ^vas a matter of cere- 
monies. .lesus had a noble ideal of goodness. 
The ideal did not relate to the meticulous 
performance of religious ceremonial; a good 
man was one who demonstrated his goodness 
by his deeds. Just as a tree was judged by 
its fruit, so a inan*s life s 2 H)ke louder than 
his words. 

Explaining the teachings of Islam, l>r. 
M. B. Kehmnii said that the Prophet 
Mahommed always emphasized that he was 
a mere human being like any one of them. 
The prophet was, ])erhaps, the first person 
who discovered that *‘Triiih is one, sages 
call it by various names.” It was not for 
the Muslims to ignore any of the great reli- 
gious teachers who had long since done 
their w’ork and retired from the w'orld. 
Islam was a religion of service. The service 
of man and the good of huinniiily were the 
principal tenets of Islam. The great hrother- 
hnod, which was tlu* i«Ieal of Islam, could 
not he achieved without the ill most tolera- 
tion, and that was preachcil by Al-Qur'an. 

Mr. Adolph Myers I hen .spoke about 
Judaism, lie said Jews ihroughout the ages 
had always ailirmed the unity of (»od. 
Like Triilh, (hal was one ; though sages 
called Him by diJf<fi<‘iit names. At the 
same time, the speaker felt that he would 
not be true to himself and his religion, if 
he were not to say that Judaism was 
different from rilhcr religions. It had always 
been different, and it would always be so. 
The reason was that it was inextricably 
bound up with the history of the Jewish 
people. The fundamental tenet of Judaism 
was Service — both of God and of humanity. 

It was important to realize that, however 
much the great religions had in common, 
there would always be differenees, and that 
they must learn to accept the differences in 
a spirit of mutual respect and toleration. 

If every one of them truly followed his own 
religion, the world would he a much better 
place. The Jewisli religion stressed perhaps 
more than anything else the necessity of all 
the nations living together in peace and 
amity. If Judaisin had any message for 
mankind in the modern world, it was that 
the liberty, equality and fraleniily of nations 
in the family of nations were as import- 
ant, as essential, as holy, as among the 
citizens of any one individual country, and 
that the soul of the individual could be 
saved only through the salvation of human- 
ity at large. 


After Mr. K. G. Pradhan had spoken 
about ^spiritual idealism,” Professor N. G. 
Damlc expounded the teachings of Hindu- 
ism. They found today that they had 
enough religion to hate one another, but 
not love fur one anoUicr. Matter was being 
controlled by mind, but the mind remained, 
to a very great extent, uncontrolled. It 
therefore required to be adequately con- 
trolled. Heligiuns might differ in their 
philosophical doctrines, in their ritual, in 
their mythology ; but they all agreed that 
there was a clear recognition of the reality 
and the supremacy of .spiritual values. 
The ideal of Hinduism of a liberal and 
progressive type was to march ahead. 

Ilis Highness the Thakore Saheb of 
Limbdi suggested that the Parliament of 
Ueligions should find out one common 
religion for the whole of India to follow. 
Personally, he believed in and respected all 
religions. It was no use saying that “my 
religion is the best,” for such an argument 
led to cpiarrcls ainong tlieniselvcs. (hxl 
was one, and they had all to reach Him 
soontn* or later. 

Mr. Mritichainl Kapaiiia, speaking next 
ahout Jainism, stated that it was as old as 
any other system jn cvailing in Inilia. I Is 
tenets hii<l been mentioned in the Veilas. 
Jainism had contrihiilcd materially towards 
general culture and human intelligence in 
various ways. Its ethical code of life, 
couplcil with its highly disciplined routine, 
deserved careful consideration. 

Mrs. Shirin Kozdar spoke about the mcssa;,e 
of Bahaisin, stressing the noccs.sity for bring 
ing about unity between countries and unity 
between religions. 

On the motion of Sir .lehnngir 
Coyajee, a hearty vole of thanks was 
accorded to Sir S. Radhakrishnaii, after 
he had delivered his concluding speech. 
— The Times of India, May 9, 1930, 

All-Oris.sa Religious Conference 

The All-Orissa Religious Conference, 
Cuttack, began its first silling on the 10th 
of April, the (hiod Friday, on the Municipal 
Grounds at Cuttack under the auspices of 
Sri Sri Ramakrishna Centenary of Cuttack. 
Swami Nirvednnnnda of Belur Math, Howrah, 
was in the chair. Under the banner of Sri Sn 
Ramakrishna the devotees of different reli- 
gions gathered to speak. Babu Gopal 
Chandra Praharaj welcomed the audience and 
Sj. Harihar Mahapatra proposed the presi- 
dent, which was seconded by Sj. Krishna 
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Chandra Sen Gupta. There were two open- 
ing songs sung by Miss Pratima Hay Chou- 
dhury and Sriman Natagopal Das. The 
opening address of the President was a 
review of world forces in which we 
ase at the present time situated and 
indicated how wc should be able to get rid 
of shoals and dangers of the world into 
which it is plunging headlong owing to a 
thorough revolution in our social, moral, 
intellectual, and spiritual existence. The 
great and mighty thinkers, scientists and 
philosophers of the world like Eddington, 
.Tames Jeans, Oliver Lodge, Remain Holland 
etc. have declared that the intuitional 
path is also a correct path which when 
pursued by a devotee of pure mind and 
thought must lead to life and light abundant 
and help, see, feel, and touch God as Sri 
Uamkrishna actually did. After the Pre- 
sident’s opening address was over there were 
other speakers. Ueprcsentatives of Christia- 
nity were led by Rev. F. Fellows, B.A., Prin- 
«*ipal, Christian Training College, Cuttack, 
of Dwaita Philosophy by Rai Saheb Prof. 
Artaballabh Mahanly, of Ahamcdiya Reli- 
gion by Maulavi Zahur Ilussin from Qudian 
(Punjab), of Islam by Dr. II. A. Zahir, 
IT.MB., of Jainism by Sriman Rihari Lai 
Parwar. 

This Religious conference was hehl in a 
specially erected pavilion which could accom- 
nn)date ‘J,000 people. The at tendance was 
more than the aceummodatioii and many 
had to stand for hours together. The 
audiei.'c was praelically kept spell bound 
when the President spoke. Tin? speakers 
shiiwed perfect gootl temper ami a spirit of 
tolrvjiin^. while expounding their religions. 

Lahouk 

A memorial meeting was held in the Snna- 
lan Dharma College Hall in eonnection with 
Ike Ramnkrishna Centenary on February 
-ilh, at 7 p.m. Principal P. N. Moiilik was 
•n the chair. Resides young men who were 
mostly University students, there were cpiite 
a mimber of Bengali gentlemen who came 
lo join in the celebration. 

Prof, S. N. Das Gupta was the first to 
Pwy his homage to the memory of the great 
Jjaint. After a brief review of the life of 

ninakrishna, he enunciated some of the 


salient features of his teachings, which he 
considered to be a happy combination of 
the Gnuna, the Bhakti and the Karma 
systems of religion. He called it the crown- 
ing glory of a human being to have attained 
to the highest perfection of a Siddha, by 
dint of his own experiences and by practis- 
ing all kinds of austerities. 

The next speaker was Pi. Nirmal Chandra 
of the Dayal Singh College. He related some 
very beautiful and thrilling incidents of the 
life of Sri Ramakrishna P:iramahamsa bear- 
ing on the great achievements of that great 
saint of Bengal , and the great quest after 
God-realization which he pursued. 

Pt. Vitasta Prasad Fida was the next to 
read his poem specially composed for the 
occasion. He narratefl in the poem the chief 
characteristics of the Eastern civilization, and 
by referring to the saintly life of Parama- 
h.msa, he said that so long as India con- 
tinued to produce men like Paramahamsa, 
the West could not help seeking light and 
guidance from the East. 

Prof. Hira Lai Chopra, M.A., next paid 
his homage at some length on the relation- 
ship between the Punjab and the late Rama- 
krishna, and reviewed the influence of a 
Punjabi saint on the saint of Bengal and 
that of the latter on Swami Rama Tirtha 
the saint of the Punjab, through Swami 
\ ivekannnda. He referred to the Chicago 
Conferenee of religit>ns and the message con- 
veyed to the West by Swami Vivekannnda. 

The proceedings were brought to a rlose 
by a few beautiful observations made by 
Principal Moiilik, who made a brief survey 
of the v.arious aspects of the great saint’s 
life, and said that whatever divergent 
opinions the scientists might have about the 
great dynamic power which a saint came 
to possess through a training of the .soul, 
the facts remained un.al tried. He criticized 
some of the view i>oints presented by the 
different speakers and tried to bring about 
a rceoneiliation between them. He compli- 
mented the great saint on his marvellous 
aehicvemenls and felt sure his name and 
example would eontinuc to serve as the 
beacon-light for all generations to come. 

With a vole of thanks to the chair and 
the speakers nf the evening the proceedings 
eamc to a close. 



RAMKRISHNA MISSION’S APPEAL 

Khulna Famine 

We have already informed the public that terrible famine conditions 
prevail, amongst other places, in the Khulna district of Bengal, the total 
number of people affected in the whole Province being over five millions. 
We have sent a batch of workers to organize relief in the Satkhira sub-division 
of that district. From the latest information to hand we learn that they, in 
consultation with the Government relief officers, have taken charge of two 
unions in the Shyamnagar lliana. This area is reported to be very badly 
affected and is besides difficult of access. In addition to the severe scarcity 
of food, there is a similar scarcity of water, particularly drinking water, which 
has led to an outbreak of cholera. Clothes also seem to be an urgent 
necessity. 

Nawbeki has been fixed us our centre. The first task before our workers 
is inspection of the area, which will take a little longer time than usual because 
of the difficulty of communication. Still it is expected that the first regular 
distribution of rice will be made in three or four days. 

Arakan Flood 

Readers of newspapers arc also aware that a fearful flood has devastated 
extensive areas on the Arakan Coast of the Bay of Bengal, causing considerable 
damage to life and property. The reports that have so far appeared in the 
press give too little indication of the extent of damage done. Thousands of 
poor people are homeless and witliout sufficient food, particularly in the 
Kyaukpyu and Sandoway districts of Burma. Considering immediate help 
necessary, wc have, in co-operation with our Rangoon branch, sent a batch 
of workers to Akyab for organizing relief. 

Details of both activities will be published in due course. The success of 
the relief work will depend on a constant supply of funds by the generous 
public, to whom we earnestly a})peal at this critical hour. Contributions will 
be thankfully received and acknowledged at the following addresses : — 

(1) The President, Ramkrishna Mission, Belur Math, Howrah. 

(2) The Manager, Advaita Ashrama, 4, W'cllington Lane, Calcutta. 


Sd. swami virajananda, 

Secretary f Ramkrishna Mission 
22nd May 9 1930* 
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3jTsra srnaj i” 

Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached/’ 

aMAn thk aMAker of his destix y 

By SWAMI VlVEKANANIU 


There was a very powerful dynasty 
in Southern India. Tfiey made it a 
mie to take the horoscope of all the pro- 
iiiiiifii. men living from lime to time, 
ealeuiatc'd from the time of their birth. 
If) this way they ^jot a record of Ieadin|( 
facts predicted, and compared them 
ifter wards with events as they happen- 
ed. This was done for a thousand years 
finlil they found certain agreements; 
these were generalized and recorded and 
made into a huge hook. The dynasty 
died out, but the family of astrologers 
lived and had the book in their posses- 
J^ion. It seems possible that this is how 
astrology came into existence. Exces- 
sive attention to the niinutijr of astro- 
is one of the superstitions which 
If as hurt the Hindus very much. 

1 think the Greeks first took Astro- 
to India and took from the Hindus 
f'he science of Astronomy and carried it 


back with them lo Fiurope. Because in 
India you will lind old altars made 
according to a certain geometrical plan, 
and certain things had to he done W'hen 
the stars were in certain positions. 
Therefore T think the Greeks gave the 
Hindus Astrology, and the Hindus gave 
them Astronomy. 

1 have s(‘en some astrologers who 
predicted wonderful things, hut I have 
no reason to believe they predicted 
them only from the stars, or anything 
of the sort. In many cases it is simply 
mind-reading. Sometimes wonderful 
predictions are made, but in many 
oases it is arrant trash. 

In London, a young man used to 
come to me and ask me : “What will 
become of me next year?” I asked 
him why he asked me so. “I have lost 
all my money and have become very, 
very poor.” Money is the only God 
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of many beings. Weak men, when they 
lose everything and feel themselves 
weak, try all sorts of uncanny methods 
of making money, and come to astro- 
logy and all these things. “It is the 
coward and the fool who says, ‘This is 
fate’ ” — so says the Sanskrit proverb. 
But it is the strong man who stands up 
and says, “I will make my fate.” It 
is people who are getting old who 
talk of fate. Young men generally do 
not come to astrology. We may be 
under planetary influence, but it should 
not matter much to us. Buddha says, 
“Those that get a living by calcula- 
tion of the stars, by such art and other 
lying tricks, are to be avoided”; and 
he ought to know, because he was the 
greatest Hindu e\'er born. Let stars 
come, what harm is there? If a star 
disturbs my life, it would not be worth 
a cent. You will find that astrology 
and all these mystical things arc 
generally signs of a weak mind; there- 
fore as soon as they are becoming 
prominent in our minds we should see 
a physician, take good food, and rest. 

If you can get an explanation of 
a phenomenon from within its nature, 
it is nonsense to look for an explana- 
tion from outside. If the world ex- 
plains itself, it is nonsense to go out- 
side for an explanation. Have you 
found any j)henomena in the life of a 
man that you have ever seen which can- 
not be explained by the j)ower of the 
man himself? So what is the use of 
going to the stars, or anything else in 
the world? My own Karma is suffi- 
cient explanation of my present state. 
So in the case of Jesus himself. We 
know that his father was only a 
carpenter. We need not go to anybody 
else to find an explanation of his power. 
He was the outcome of his own past, 
all of which was a preparation for that 
Jesus. Buddha goes back and back to 
animal bodies, and tells how he ulti- 


mately became Buddha. So what is 
the use of going to stars for explana- 
tion ? They may have a little influence, 
but it is our duty to ignore them rather 
than hearken to them and make our- 
selves nervous. This I lay down as the 
first essential in all I teach : anything 
that brings spiritual, mental or physi- 
cal weakness, touch it not with the toes 
of your feet. Religion is the manifesta- 
tion of the natural strength that is in 
man. A spring of infinite power is 
coiled up and is inside this little body, 
and that spring is spreading itself. And 
as it goes on spreading, body after body 
is found insufficient; it throws them off 
and takes higher bodies. This is th'- 
history of man, of religion, civili/alion, 
or progress. That giiint PronidluMi i 
which is bound, is getting himself jir; 
bound. It is always a nuinifcstation of 
strength, and all these ideas such us 
astrology, although there niay lx* a grain 
of truth in them, should be avoidnl. 

There is an old story of an astrologer 
who came to a king and said, “You are 
going to die in six months.” The king 
was frightened out of his wits, and was 
almost about to die then and there froju 
fear. But his minister was a elever mac 
and this man told the king that tlu>t 
astrologers were fools. 1'he king would 
not believe him. So the minister saw 
no other way to make the king see tlad 
they were fools but to irivite the astro- 
loger to the palace again. There he 
asked him if his calculations w'crc cor- 
rect. The astrologer said that then* 
could not be a mistake, but to satisfy 
him he went through the whole of the 
calculations again and then said that, 
they were perfectly correct. The king s 
face became livid. The minister said 
to the astrologer, “And when do you 
think you will die?” “In twelve years, 
was the reply. The minister cpjickl> 
drew his sword and separated the astro- 
loger’s head frqm the body and said to 
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the king, ‘‘Do you see this liar? He 
is dead this moment.” 

If you want your nation to live, keep 
away from all these things. The only 
test of good things is that they make 
us strong. Good is life, evil is death. 
These superstitious ideas are springing 
like mushrooms in your country and 
women wanting in logiciil analysis of 
things are ready to believe them. It 
is because women are striving for libera- 
lion, and women have not yet establish- 
ed themselves intellectually. One gets 
a few lines of poetry from the top of a 
novel and says she knows the whole of 
Hrowning. Another attends a course of 
three lectures and then thinks she knows 
everything in the wwld. The difficulty 
is that they are unable to throw off the 
natural superstition of women. They 
have a lot of money and some intellec- 
tual learning, but when they have passed 
through this transition stage and get on 
linn ground, they will be all right. Rut 
they arc played upon by charlatans. 
Do not be sorry ; 1 do not mean to hurt 
anyone, but I have to tell the truth. 
Don't ynxi see how open you are to these 
things? Don’t you see how sincere 
these women are, how that divinity 
latent in all never dies? It is only to 
know how to appeal to the Divine. 

'rii? more I live, the more I become 
eonvine(d every day that every human 
being is divine. In no man or woman, 
however vile, does that divinity die. 
Only he or she docs not know how to 
reach it, and is waiting for the Truth. 


And wicked people are trying to deceive 
him or her with all sorts of fooleries. If 
one man cheats another for money, you 
say he is a fool and a blackguard. How 
much greater is the iniquity of one who 
wants to fool others spiritually ! This 
is too bad. It is the one test, that truth 
must make you strong, and put you 
above superstition. The duty of the 
philosopher is to raise you above super- 
stition. Even this world, this body and 
mind are superstitions ; what infinite 
souls you are ! And to be tricked by 
twinkling stars ! It is a shameful condi- 
tion. You arc divinities; the twinkling 
stars owe their existence to you. 

I was once travelling in the Himalayas 
and the long road stretched before us. 
Wc ])oor monks cannot get any one to 
carry us, so wc had to make all the way 
on foot. There was an old man with 
us. The way goes up and down for 
hundreds of miles, and when that old 
monk saw what was before him, he said, 
“Oh. sir, how to cross it; I cannot walk 
any more ; my chest will break.” I said 
to him, “Look down at your feet.” He 
did so, and T said, “The road that is 
under your feet is the road that you 
have passed over and is the same road 
that you sec before you ; it will soon be 
under your feet.” The highest things 
are under your feet, because you are 
Divine Stars ; all these things are 
under your feet. You can swallow the 
stars by the handful if you want; such 
is your real nature. Be strong, get 
beyond all superstitions and be free. 


THE E DUCAT ION OF THE MASSES IN INDIA 

By the Editor 


I 

Those who really feel for India and 
think of her problems cannot but be 
shocked at the appalling illiteracy that 
prevails among the masses of the 


country. According to the last census 
report, about 23^ million out of nearly 
3.58 million total population of India are 
literate, and in British India, about 
10 million out of 271^ million inhabit- 
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ants are literate. Out of 170 million 
women in the country, only over four 
million may be described as barely 
literate. It goes to show that just over 
two per cent of the entire female popu- 
lation of the country is literate. In the 
current year we can compare notes with 
the percentages of illiterates in the differ- 
ent countries of the world as given in 
the table below : Egypt has 85.7 ; 
Canada, 5.1; IJ.S.A., 6.0; Mexico, 
64.9; U.S.S.R., 47.7; Belgium, 7.5; 
Bulgaria, 89.7; Spain, 43.0; Esthonia, 
10.9; France, 5.8; Greece, 43.8; 
Hungary, 13.0; Italy, 20.8; Latvia, 
18.8; Lithuania, 32.7; Poland, 32.7; 
Portugal, 05.2; and India, 90.6. One- 
third of the world’s illiterates are in 
India. India is the only country in the 
civilized world where such a lamentable 
percentage of illiteracy has been pos- 
sible. The figures noted above are 
sufficient to prove why mass movements 
in India have met with failures to the 
utter disappointment of the nation as 
a whole. It is a strange irony of fate 
that the mass education in India is even 
today a dream to be realized in some 
remote future by the educators of the 
country ! 

The educational policy in India has 
always been indifferent to the educa- 
tional needs of the masses of India. It 
has produced a system of education 
that has deliberately kept the vital 
interests of the masses in the back- 
ground. It has created a wide, arti- 
ficial gulf of difference between the 
masses and the classes of India. The 
classes have always looked down upon 
the masses with an air of superiority 
born of English education, the main 
object of which has up till now been 
to win lucrative posts and to shine in 
the learned professions. Dr. P. Guha- 
Thakurta while writing on mass edu- 
cation observed some time ago in the 
Twentieth Century : “A system of edu- 


cation which had, for all practical 
purposes, ignored the 90 per cent of the 
country’s people who live in rural areas 
and follow agricultural avocations, was 
foredoomed. There is perhaps no paral- 
lel in the educational history of any 
country where such a total dis- 
regard of the educational interests of 
the masses has been shown, as in 
India — with the inevitable result of a 
gradually widening cleavage between 
the large masses and an educated minor- 
ity. This is admitted even by intelli- 
gent British observers. The Glan^uu: 
Herald f in a leading article, a few 
years ago, referring to India’s ‘intellec- 
tual unemployment’ said : ‘It should 
be obvious that in the case of a land 
like India, where the needs of tin* 
village population are paramounL, i\ 
university system that directs nan’s 
minds away from and not towards th< 
service of these needs, cannot be giving 
India what she most urgently requires'. 
The bankruptcy of the prev^alent educji- 
tional system in India is thus com- 
plete.” It would be unfair to lay .dl 
the blame at the door of the niod« rn 
system of education. Before the ad\eni 
of English education and even after tlv.ii 
priest-power, foreign invasions, ai:d 
various social evils were no Jess respiUi 
sible for the degradation of the mass* . 
in India. Swami Vivekanaiula remark 
ed : “Our aristocratic ancestors weiil 
on treading the common masses 
our country under foot, till they 
became helpless, till under this tornienl: 
the poor, poor people nearly forgol 
that they were human beings. They 
have been compelled to be merely 
hewers of wood and drawers of water 
for centuries, so much so, that they 
arc made to believe that they are born 
as slaves, born as hewers of wood and 
drawers of water. With all our boast 
ed education of modern times, if 
body says a ,kind word for them, 
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often find our men shrink at once from 
the duty of lifting them up, these poor 
(lown-troddcn people. Not only so, 
but I also find that all sorts of most 
demoniacal and brutal arguments, 
culled from the crude ideas of heredit- 
ary transmission, and other such 
gibberish from the Western world, arc 
brought forward in order to brutalize 
and tyrannize over the j)oor, all the 
more.” As a result of their own sins, 

I he classes have been the greater losers 
and find themselves now in a hojx-less 
predicament. The up])er classes must 
suck their own poison and ke(‘p the 
veins of the natir)nal life strong and 
active. The uneducated majority are 
waking now from their age-long slumber, 
and it is the boundcii duty of the edu- 
cated minority to devise plans under 
the existing conditions for the education 
and the elevation of the former. 

IT 

All eminent thinkers liave |)ointcd 
out the distinctive m<*rits of the masses 
(jf India, which they have irdieritcd 
from the a/icient culture of the land. 
They are far more cultured, more 
hospilai’le, more kindly, and less 
violent in temperament. S(», the edu- 
cation of the Indian masses must be 
diffcruit from that of the Western 
masses. The question ]ir esses for solu- 
tion whether the Indian masses should 
develop their individuality along their 
traditional beliefs and practices, or 
whether they should eschew the Indian 
civilization as out of date. It is a 
knotty problem inasmuch as on it 
depends the future of the Indian 
nation. Sir John Woodroffe made a 
clear analysis of the question in his 
essay on «The Seed of Race”. It is 
fi''o(l for us to consider the plausihility 
t'f his views in this connection : 
would say that wc should look primarily 
to the produced but to the producer^ 
2 


not to transient forms but to the lasting 
Racial Spirit moulded through the ages 
of which spirit they arc the embodi- 
ment; not to past cultural forms, which 
may or may not be applicable to 
present needs, but to the Spirit of the 
Race which manifested in them. Thus 
the Indian Spirit may, in the lOth 
century, have produced new, or main- 
tained inheriterl forms. True conser- 
vatism however is not necessarily bound 
up with the maintenance in the 
twentieth eontiiry of forms a thfiusand 
years old, but with the maintenance in 
its purity of the Racial Spirit which 
jmoduced fir adopted certain forms in 
the loth century, and which will pro- 
duce, if necessary, other new forms or 
modillcalion of ancient forms of today. 
After all it is the general Spirit and 
Principle which counts. The strictly 
orthodox may be alarmed at this state- 
ment, but they may, in large part 
(that is as to essentials) rest assured. 
For if the ancient spirit is conservcfl, 
that is, if the Racial Sangskara is main- 
tained, such mod ill cat ion and even 
apparent novelty as are [irodueed must 
be, from the nature of the ease, in 
true relation ami eonformity with the 
Sangskara out of which they have 
arisen. In other wonis an Indian soul 
can never for any length of time 
vvaiuler far from the essentials of its 
inherited eivili/ation. 

Rut what of the extreme Weslornizcr 
in theory and practice.^ Have we not 
here a breach with tradition and a new 
Karma ? Will not Ibis Karma generate 
a new Sangskara ? Certainly there is a 
breach and a new Karma but that it 
can generate a Sangskara which can 
altogether ovcr]xnvcr, in the general 
body, that accumulated in countless 
past ages 1 do not believe to he pos- 
sible. This assumes of course that the 
present people eontimio as an independ- 
ent racial unity and do not disappear 
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cither through disease, intermingling 
with other stocks or, according to 
Hindu ideas, X)ass away upon the re- 
birth of Indian Souls in other bodies 
and of other Souls in Indian bodies. 
The persistence of racial characteristics 
and what is described as the ‘call of the 
blood’ is ()bserv(^d in even liighly un- 
favourable surroundings. Temporarily, 
however, the Racial Sangskara (though 
not lost) may be submerged. That is 
what has happened in some cases 
through Western influences in the India 
of today.” 

It is clear from the above considera- 
tions that in the work of elevating the 
masses of India, we need not cut off 
their age-long cultural moorings, their 
unschooled ideas of God and meta- 
physics, their religious rites and cere- 
monies, and their sound and simide 
habits. It would be a folly to ])reach 
before them materialistic ideas of the 
West and to inspire them with the ideals 
of various offshoots of ecoiiomism and 
aggressive nationalism. The masses are 
imbued with the loft)^ ideas of life 
from their epic-stories, folk-id ays, 
kirtan, kathakata, and similar other 
sources. So, it would be a difficult 
task for the so-called educated people 
to initiate them into a materialistic 
interpretation of life, nor would it be 
wise for them to do so even for the 
material progress of India. 

It should be the main business of the 
national workers to help them in deve- 
loping their lost individuality. It 
should be the prime duty of the upper 
classes to preach to them the gospel of 
equality and to love and treat them as 
equals. 

Ill 

The necessity of popularizing the 
principle of free, un' 'ersal education in 
the country is strongly felt by all ear- 
nest seekers after the welfare of the 


Indian masses. There arc so many 
things that stand in the way of realiz- 
ing the principle to any appreciable 
degree. Firstly, there arc no serious 
attempts to translate it into action. 
The village primary schools are handi- 
capped for want of finance and trained 
teachers. Secondly, there is the abject, 
poverty reigning among the agricultural 
masses, so much so that education has 
no charm for them. Thirdly, the pri- 
mary education that is now prevalent 
in villages and small towns of India has 
no attractiveness because of its class- 
room routine and of its encroacli upon 
the time and leisure of I lie fanners’ or 
wage-earners’ ehildrcn. Fourthly, there 
are very few night schools in villages 
and small towns that arc really iisehil 
to the masses. Fifthly, what is most 
important of all is that primary sehoois 
are not organized on the ]>rinciplc of 
learning things in working hours. 
Sixthly, the last and not tlie least of 
all is that self-sacrificing and traiiml 
teachers are very rare among the p(‘(»pl • 
who arc in tlic active field of sj)reading 
literacy among the masses. 

Regarding Ihc rural s<‘h(M)ls for 
universal popular education. Dr. 1*. 
Guha-Thakurta fdiserves : “'rii(‘re an 
two distinct tyj)es of such seluxds, tin 
Bombay type and the Vunj.d) type. The 
range of both the types is, however, 
very limited; and it is doubtful if tlicic 
can be any large poj)ular d(*mand for 
either of them in any comprehensive 
scheme of rural education on muss lines. 
Both types aim at imparting simic 
amount of practical training in elemen- 
tary agriculture, including learning how 
to handle agricultural machinery and 
look after cattle and farm. Particularly 
with the Punjab type of which more 
than 60 schools are in existence, theore- 
tical instruction in the class room is 
supported by actual manual work in 
the rudimentary^ processes of small-scale 
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farming. But neither the Bombay nor 
the Punjab models, self-contained and 
circumscribed as they both arc, can 
appeal to the large mass of rural popula- 
tion of the country. The Royal Com- 
mission on Agriculture found the 
Bombay type rather costly and more 
or less ^an artificial addition to the 
educational system and in no way a 
natural development of it’. As regards 
the Punjab type, although it has made 
some little headway in the province, 
its ultimate utility is practically negli- 
gible. The real need of the children 
of the cultivating or landholding class 
in rural areas is not the finding of a 
slightly better form of career in agri- 
culture than is available at present, but 
of making a decidedly better living out 
of agriculture. So, even the elemen- 
tary exj)erienee they may gain in model 
rural schools or farms is largely wasted 
on them, and therefore, lost to the 
Indian countryside as a whole.” So, 
we see that these rural schools are manu- 
facturing a handful of teachers and 
village accountants. Besides this, the 
inclusion of elementary agriculture only 
in the rural schools cannot meet so 
many other needs of mass education. 

Ill towns and cities, the general 
niMsses of people may be a little more 
intelligent and informed, but the de- 
grading forces in them are too suffo- 
eatiing for them to breathe a moral and 
redigious atmosphere. The poor work- 
ing in towns and cities have almost been 
out of touch with the culture of the 
land, and they are gradually being 
brutalized by the machine-dominated 
life and activities. So, unless the sober 
and educated section of the Indian 
public take seriously the problem of 
uuiss education, there is hardly any hope 
for them. The days are coming fast, 
when the public will have to take it 
for their own interests as the national 


problems become more urgent than 
ever for their immediate solution. 

The Government grants on education 
arc too small and they arc nothing com- 
pared with those in the advanced coun- 
tries of the world. The public should 
come forward with sufficient funds to 
eradicate the evil of mass illiteracy. The 
fiTiest educational institutions in the 
U.S.A. and some other prosperous 
countries of the world have been 
established on private charity and 
individual efforts. It is for the Indians 
to find out means for the spread of 
literacy in their country, without look- 
ing to the State institutions and State 
help. 

IV 

The well-being of the educated and 
upper classes lies in spreading literacy 
among the common people and in help- 
ing them to get their legitimate rights. 
Swanii Vivekananda cried himself hoarse 
over the raising of the masses of India. 
He had some constructive and lofty ideas 
in his programme of mass education in 
India. lie used to ask young and cul- 
tured people of India to go to villages 
with cameras, globes, maps, etc., with 
a view to giving the illiterate some in- 
formation about Geography, History, 
Astronomy, and Indian culture. He 
advised them to teach tlie people in 
Iheir vernaculars, to give them ideas so 
that they may open their eyes and see 
what is going on in the world around 
them. Education must be, according 
to him, given freely and it should go 
to their doors through bands of efficient 
anil self-sacrificing preachers and work- 
ers. The motto which the great Swami 
wanted his countrymen to keep before 
them was, “Elevation of the masses 
without injuring their religion”. He 
stressed also that the masses should at 
the same time be instructed in simple 
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words about the necessities of life and 
in trade, commerce, and agriculture. 
These things for the uplift of the masses 
require genuine sympathy for them and 
willingness for the real work among 


the down-trodden, poor countrymen. 
Otherwise, no satisfactory results can 
be attained by drawing up schemes and 
passing resolutions in open meetings and 
councils. 


HINDUISM AND BUDDHISM* 

By Prof. Dr. Helmutii Von GuASENArp 


The view of the world of Buddhism 
is a special form of the general Indian 
view. All the essential points of the 
latter are to be found in it : viz., the 
theory of I he world law (law of the 
universe), the jjeriodie. creation of the 
world, its destruction, the ages, evolu- 
tion or creatures. Karma, and oinaiieipa- 
tion. Exact ly as in orthodox Hinduism 
the most different theoretical, meta- 
])hysical, and ethical teachings are mixed 
up with one another and arc forms of 
expression of the same truth, suited to 
the necessities of the different kinds of 
men. Besides other differences (e.g. 
theism oeeiirs only as a kind of undcr- 
curn'iit), the Aiiatta theory must be 
specially mentioned as the eharactcristic 
difference between Buddhism and 
Hinduism. 1 The view that the self of 
a man is not imperishable, that it is 
destroyed and that a new individual is 
born under the influence of Karma, 
who is the heir to the good and bad 
deeds of the deceased, is found in the 
holy scriptures of the Brahmanas 
(Ihihadtminynka-lJ panishad 3, 2, 13). 
It occurs there, however, only as an 
isolated passage and the orthodox 
people have later on drojipcd it; all 
Brahmanical systems teach the exist- 
ence of immortal souls. Buddhism, on 
the other hand, has always represented, 
at least in theory, the view that *‘there 
is no self” and has made it the main 


point of its theory of salvation. 
Buddhist writers consider their religion 
as superior to all others since it earnest- 
ly tries to train them up to “selfless- 
ness” in the highest sense. 

These and other differences would not 
have made Buddhism an independent 
religion different from Hinduism, for in 
its astonishing all-comprehensive toler- 
ance, Hinduism would have very well 
tolerated the existence of a sect with 
such ])hilosophieal view'^s. What 
brought about the clear sejiaration was 
something different. In the orthodox 
Hinduism of former times, with the 
greatest tolerance of inetajdiysical 
views, as could be easily proved, was 
combined an intolerance witli regard lo 
social matters, which increased in course 
of time. 

Hinduism is called “Varnashrama 
Dharma”, the eternal law about castes 
and stages of life. Any offence com- 
mitted against this social organization 
is an intolerable damage done to the 
moral structure of the world. The 
professional protectors of this sancti- 
fied institution arc, however, the Brah- 
manas, who claimed the front rank as 
compared with other castes, and this 
claim was very rarely contested. 
Buddha challenged this claim clearly 
and distinctly. For, since according to 
him perfection can be attained only by 
the moral behaviour of the individiiab 


* Translated from the original German by Prof. K. Amrita Row, M.A. 
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by ascetic discipline and by under- 
standing the four sacred truths, which 
had been revealed to him under the 
Bodhi tree, the Brahmanical sacrificial 
system, which in the opinion of the 
priest could give only transitory 
heavenly bliss and not emancipation, 
appeared to him to be of doubtful 
value; animal sacrifices were naturally 
a horror to his compassionate heart. 
He also challenged the esoteric doctrines 
of the Brahmins arising out of animal 
sacrifices as propounded in the appen- 
dices to the Vedas, in the lirdhnianas 
and l^pariishads. For, these doctrines 
as part of the eternal revelation of the 
Veda had to be communicated only to 
the men of the higher Aryan castes, 
who were found worthy of it by the 
Masters. Buddha taught the eternal 
doctrines, which ought to be available 
to every one, whose mind and heart 
were capable of receiving them. He has 
therefore bitterly criticized the ‘‘hawk- 
ing of the secret doctrine” by the Brah- 
min priests. He has repeatedly eni- 
f)hasizcd the point that it is not the 
fact that a person belongs to a privileged 
class, but only the spiritual and moral 
ciualiiios that should entitle a person to 
progress on the path of emancipation. 

Buddha was not the first, nor was he 
the last amongst the religious teachers 
of India, who raised a protest against 
the claims of the Brahmins. It was in 
his time that the resentment of the 
nobles of the warrior class was strongest 
against the pretensions of the ])riestly 
class. This is evident not only from the 
success of the other anti-Brahmanieal 
movements, such as Jainism, but also 
from the holy scriptures of the Brah- 
mins themselves; it is related several 
times in the Vpanishads how the 
Kshatriyas defeated and humiliated the 
Brahmins in the discussions about the 
nature of the absolute. While, how- 
®ver, the Brahmins succeeded in 
8 


accommodating themselves somehow or 
other to the wishes of the most of the 
original anti-Brahmanieal movements, 
Buddhism remained true to its principles 
and finally met with destruction in 
Hindustan; when Buddhism declined, it 
could not resist the rejuvenated Brah- 
manism and became extinct in the land 
of its birth. 

The refusal to acknowledge the claim 
of the Brahmins that they were the sole 
repositories of the supernatural revela- 
tion had far-reaching consequences for 
Buddhism. For, according as it deve- 
loped to a world religion from the teach- 
ings of a small order of monks, there 
increased the iieci:ssity to offer to its 
own followers what Brahmanism gave 
to its own. There arose a sacred litera- 
ture, which in the eyes of the devout 
Buddhists was of no less universal 
validity than the holy Vedas, a phantas- 
iic cosmology and mythology which was 
in no way inferior to that of the Brah- 
mins, and finally a vast system of wor- 
ship and incantations which could com- 
pete \vith that of the Brahmins in every 
respect. Indeed, even a regular priest- 
hood had finally developed in later 
Buddhism. This priesthood, however, 
differed essentially from that of Hindu- 
ism, inasmuch as it was not hereditary, 
but the priests were supplemented from 
a number of ordained monks ; all the 
same it exercised no less power in the 
ehiireh and the state. The position of 
the Lama in 'Fibet is in no way inferior 
to that of the Brahmanas. There is a 
further similarity to the Brahmin 
priesthood, since monks are permitted 
to marry and thus a hereditary priest- 
hood has developed, as for example 
amongst the Vajracaryas of Nepal, the 
red caps of the Himalayan territory or 
amongst the descendants of Shinran 
Shoniii as princely abbots of the Japa- 
nese Shin Sect. Thus, in some coun- 
tries the later development of Buddhism 
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has led to the paradoxical position that 
an originally anti-clerical religion finally 
created a priesthood, which like the 
Brahmins, against whom there was al- 
ways a campaign, claimed for itself a 
privileged position in society, since the 
members of this class have a knowledge 
of the holy ceremonies, which gives them 
supernatural powers. 

The principles, on which the claims of 
the Brahmanical caste are based are of 
fundamental importance for the attitude 
of Buddha towards the caste system. 
The institution of casic, as it obtains 
even today in Brahmanism, is to him 
not an essential and decisive factor 
within the religio-social organization, 
but according to him it is an institution 
of the society, which has nothing to do 
with the path of salvation ])rcached by 
him. It lies as it were on a different 
plane from that of the invisible sphere 
of his community. The caste is of 
divine origin, as the famous Purusha 
Sukta of the Veda 10,90 says : The 
Brahma 11 as were born from the mouth, 
the Ksbatriviis from the arms, the 
Vaishyas from the thighs and the 
Shudras from the feet of the divine 
Purusha, the original source of the 
universe. But, as mentioned in Di^ha- 
nikdya and as the later dogmatists have 
explained, it is a human invention, 
which arose out of the necessities of the 
times in the third Asankhyeya period of 
our age, when men had become wicked 
and had to work to earn their daily 
bread. From the fact that Buddha does 
not attribute divine origin to the caste 
system, many scholars have hastily in- 
ferred that Buddha has condemned caste 
system. Far from it. Never and no- 
where did Buddha set himself up as a 
social reformer. He did not wish to 
create the caste system as an institution 
of society, and so foclaimcd the equa- 
lity of all men. What he did, was some- 
thing quite different; he decided that 


differences in caste should not stand in 
the way of people being admitted into 
Buddhism as laymen or monks. We 
thus find in the circle of his first disci- 
ples, besides people belonging to the 
higher strata of society, who seem to 
have formed the majority of his follow- 
ers, also people from the lower castes 
(like Sunita, the Scavenger). That 
persons of various castes could become 
followers of a lioly person or members 
of a religious order with equal privileges 
is not by itself a specifically Buddhistic 
conception. Amongst the different 
sects of the Hindus of the ancient and 
modern times similar things are to be 
found. The main difference lies in 
another thing; for Brahmanism, caste- 
system plays such an important role in 
life that it considers caste distinction 
docs not exist only in the stage of 
asceticism, which is above all earthly 
things, and it considers all its followers 
as belonging to one of the castes 
recognized by it. Today, no one can 
become a Hindu on the basis of his 
religious convictions. Only those who 
are proved to be members of a recog- 
nized caste arc Hindus. Bnlbnianisni 
does not convert individuals to its faith, 
but it absorbs an entire castt? by esta- 
blishing the fiction that the caste 
formerly belonged to it, but this cfin- 
ncction was lost in course of time and 
that it has been re-established by a ta-w 
consecration. On this basis, Hinduism 
has converted the scmi-wild tribes in 
Assam to Hinduism. Although the 
conditions in earlier times might have 
been somewhat different, when caste- 
system had not so strongly developed, 
the fact that wherever Hinduism pre- 
vails, caste system exists e.g. in the 
island of Bali, shows most clearly how 
the faith in the Hindu gods has been 
very closely connected at all times with 
the recognition of social organization. 
On the olber hand, Buddhism 
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considers that the only criterion for 
becoming a Buddhist is to follow 
Buddha and his teachings. He there- 
fore did not introduce caste system 
where it did not exist. He has con- 
verted persons to his faith, without 
enquiring to what caste they belonged. 
This “imivcrsalism” which broke 
through the boundaries of caste system, 
which were occasionally extended but 
always respected by the Brahmanas is 
the main reason why Buddhism has be- 
come a world religion. Brahmanism was 
indeed able to establish itself where 
Indian immigrants settled themselves 
and impressed their own social system 
on a foreign people ; but it was never 
able to subjugate the vast region of 
Central and Eastern Asia, which was 
only very rarely visited by Indians. 
Buddhism, on the other hand, found 
no difliculty in impressing the stamp of 
its spirit even on ])eoplc whose views 
and customs would not tolerate even 
such a modiiicd form of the Indian 
caste system. 

From what has been said above, it 
is evident that, with regard to the 
philosophy of religion Buddhism should 
be considered as one of the numerous 
forms of expressions of Indian thought, 
but that it strongly differs from ortho- 
dox Brahmanism in its social aspect. 
It may be paradoxically called Hindu- 
ism without Brahmanism, if Hinduism 
is interpreted as “autoehthon-Indian 
view of life”. 

Nothing would be able to show more 
clearly the fact that Buddhism is of 
the same nature as Brahmanism with 
regard to the spiritual aspect, than a 
survey of its history. The three great 
phases, which it ran through on the 
Indian soil, are exact parallels of the 
tendencies which arc evident in the 
development of Brahmanism. 

!• The original community of Bud- 
dhists arose at a time when the Vedic 


gods and the sacrificial system began 
to lose their hold on the minds of the 
Hindus and filled all inquisitive minds 
with a desire for a new religion. Its 
nucleus was an order of seekers after 
emancipation, who gathered round a 
master, one might say, a school of 
philosophers like that of Pythagoras. 
This school attracted to itself a fluc- 
tuating circle of laymen, who took an 
interest in the teachings of Buddha, as 
“sympathizers” and tried to live to a 
certain extent in accordance with his 
precepts. This school of philosophers 
practised meditation; they tried to act 
on other strata of society by preach- 
ing. The metaphysical system which 
they promulgated is similar to that of 
the Hindus at the close of the Vedic 
period, inasmuch as the do(ftrincs were 
based mainly on Dliarma, Karma, and 
Nirvana. Like the other contemporary 
systems (theology of sacrifices, Sankhya 
and Jainism), it recognized a multitude 
of transient gods, but not a god govern- 
ing the universe. The community 
around Buddha had no real cult like 
other societies of philosophers. The 
members of the order did not require 
any cult, since they, just like the 
thinkers of the Upanishads, hoped to 
attain salvation through meditation ai d 
not by performance of sacrifices. The 
laymen who reposed faith in cuUic 
observanecs liad sullieieiit opportunily 
to apply to Brahmanas or other priests 
as exoreisers of sjiirits. For, to start 
with it must be remarked that Bud- 
dhism has not and never been a system 
of faith in the Christian sense of the 
West; if a person belonged to Bud- 
dhism, it did not prevent him from 
participating in the worship of the Vedic 
gods or other rites. After the death oi 
Buddha, the Buddhists preserved the 
memory of llieir master, who had 
attained Nirvana, by collecting his 
relics and later on, symbols represent- 
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ing him (such as, wheel of the law), 
and finally by erecting statues in his 
memory. Thus as the number of 
adherents to the faith increased and 
the order of the ‘exalted persons^ froip 
a small circle of disciples of philo- 
sophical-meditative ascetics became 
an enormous institution, aided by the 
state, with its own large buildings, there 
arose a worship before the images of 
Buddha, which in its external form 
had much in common with that of the 
gods of the Brahmins, but according to 
the Buddhist priests was something 
quite different, since it did not serve 
to the realization of desires either in 
this world or in the next but served 
only for remembering the exalted one 
who had attained Nirvana and for puri- 
fication of one’s own heart. 

This form of Buddhism sketched 
here, which was called later on 
“Hinayana” (small vehicle) is found 
even today unchanged in its essential 
characteristics in Ceylon and Indo- 
China. It reflects to a certain extent 
even now the austere character of the 
religion of a monastic order in the 
Upanishadic times. 

2. The sacrificial system without 
idols of the Vedic Aryans was gradu- 
ally replaced in the last centuries of 
our era by a new form of religion, which 
clearly bears the traits of a strong non- 
Aryan, Dra vidian elements, viz., the 
Brahmanism of the classical time, 
when it was most flourishing with its 
worship of Siva, V'ishnu, and a rich 
Pantheon of other gods, with its wor- 
ship of idols and new forms of devotional 
exercises, with its perfect philosophical 
systems and its highly developed tech- 
nique. In Buddhism also the effect of 
time is quite apparent. New saviours, 
and new divinities of which old Bud- 
dhism knew noth'.ig, began to be 
worshipped with a complicated ritual 
which is not unlike the “Pftja” of the 


Hindus. Deep philosophical specula- 
tion created metaphysical systems, the 
details of which were worked out in 
accordance with the methods prevalent 
at that time. However, it is specially 
noteworthy how the atheistic teachings of 
the ancient times became more and more 
theopantheistic and theistic. Buddha 
himself became a pcrsonal-super- 
pcrsonal God, who in his three aspects 
as absolute, as a supernatural ruler of 
heaven and as a historical personage 
visibly wandering on the earth is like 
Vishnu in his three forms as the incom- 
prehensible Brahma, as the Lord of 
Vaikuiitha, unaffected by sorrow and 
as Krishna fighting and suffering in 
this world. Even the conception, 
which is so different from the older 
Buddhism, that man, to whom it is not 
possible to attain salvation by his own 
power, can attain it through Bhakti 
with the help of a merciful God, as 
in Krishnaism, occurs now in the 
teaching of Bodhisattva and the gra- 
cious Buddha Amitabha. Just as in 
the Bhaiiavad-UitUy besides the end- 
eavour of the secluded ascetic to 
attain knowledge by meditation, a new 
path of salvation is proclaimed, which 
requires selfless devotion to the well- 
being of fellow creatures, the ideal of 
the Buddhists is now to help the pro- 
cess of emancipation of humanity by 
action. The Buddhism of this new 
tyj^c, richer in mythology, is the “Maha- 
yana”, the gr(*at vehicle, which has 
extended its triumphal march from the 
North-Western India across the whole 
of the “Ganges continent” (Hindustan) 
and the neighbouring lands in the 
north (Turkestan, Afghanistan), east 
(Indo-China) and south (Java) and 
which still prevails in China, Korea and 
Japan. 

3. About the middle of the first 
millennium after Christ, religious con- 
ceptions, which "have been incorporated 
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in the holy texts, the so-called 
“Tantras” gained ground in Hindustan. 
These are very aneient eonceptions, 
which go back to remote antiquity 
(the excavations of Mohenjo Daro 
seem to point to the fact that they 
were known to a large extent about 
3000 B.C.) and which were scientifically 
systematized and embodied into Sans- 
krit texts and have been plagiarized 
into Brahmanical writings. The Tan- 
t.ras contain two things : they teach 
various rites, mystic actions and in- 
cantations by which magical forces 
can be released or bound in this and 
the next world (real Tantraism), and 
then they preach the worship of 
the female goddesses, the so-called 
“Saktis” i.e. energies, to whom a 
ritual which passes over into eroticism 
is consecrated. These new tendencies 
arc also found in Buddhism. They 
transform the religion of Gautama into 
a mystical secret science, which end- 
eavours to bind and unchain the 
demoniacal forces and often permits a 
complete surrender to the joys of this 
world by means of rituals, as strongly 
contrasted with the overcoming of the 
s'*nsiuil propensities through renuncia- 
ti<iri, taught by Buddha himself. This 
third Tantric and Saktaic form of 
Buddhism is known as “Maiitra-yana” 
(vehicle of incantations) or “Vajrayana” 
(diamond vehicle or vehicle of the 
thunderbolt). It has found its followers 
in all fields of Buddhistic mission, no 
where to such a large extent as in Tibet, 
Mongolia and in the Himalayan states 
where it flourishes even today. 

The Vajrayana is the last phase of 
Buddhism. With it ends its history so 
hill of changes in India. Being almost 
extinct in the land of its birth towards 
Ihe end of the first millennium after 


Christ, it had nothing more to do with 
the further development of Indian 
religion. If it had fallen to its lot to 
exist still longer in the land in which 
it had originated, probably under the 
influence of Islam, religious sects which 
did not tolerate idol-worship would 
have arisen in it, just like the sects td 
Kabirpanthis and the Sikhs in Hindu- 
ism and the Sthanakavasis in .Jainism; 
probably it would have given rise 
today to reform mrivcirients, which 
like the Brahma Samaj and the 
Arya-Samaj would have endeavoured 
to combine Indian religion with modern 
Western science. But fate had willed 
it otherwise, it made Buddhism finally 
take a separate existence and allowed 
it to return to its motherland. 

Having originally arisen from Brah- 
manism, Buddhism existed side by 
side with it, underwent the same 
changes as Brahmanism and finally 
merged into it, not without leaving 
clear traces of its former separate exist- 
ence. Thus, it is like a stream which 
branched away from another, continued 
its way h)r a long time, running always 
parallel to it, in order finally to be 
united wdth it. 

Buddhism has been only an episode 
in India itself, of course an episode 
of uncommon fruitfulness and far- 
reaching influence. While it flourished, 
it was able to create for itself other 
homes, outside India, its own home, 
which faithfully preserved the doctrines 
which had become extinct in the land 
of the Ganges (Hindustan), doctrines 
which in spite of all the changes they 
have undergone have retained even in 
the foreign lands clearly the essential 
characteristics, which its history of 
more than 1000 years in India has 
imprinted on it. 



A LUMINOUS SOUL OF INDIA 

By Dr. Frederick B. Robinson 


It is with the humility of very 
limited knowledge that I join in this 
fellowship to pay tribute to a lumi- 
nous soul of India. The living flame 
of human life, ever constant yet ever 
changing in its particles, rises and 
spreads ; the sparks fly upward and 
vanish into clornity. A hundred years 
ago the glowing RaTiiakrislnia became 
part of the flame, and fifty years later 
he was merged into the radiance of 
unlimited glory. 

Differerd. as they arc superhcially, 
the saints of all ages and of all climes 
arc fniulamentally very much alike, 
liamakrishna of Kamaipukur in Bengal, 
and Francis of Assisi in (Inibria arc 
aspects of the. same spirit of love and 
worship - one made manifest in Italy 
of the thirteenth century and the other 
in Tiidia of the nineteenth. Their 
earthly surroundings, their language, 
their range of practical aeli(ui aiul their 
methods of appeal to others differed, 
but their esseniiid spirits were in the 
sanic relationship wilh (^od and of the 
same disposition kindness toward 
men. Consecrated beings like these, nr) 
matter what their surroundings, wing 
home to the eternal i?i the nontud out- 
working of their natures. 

VVe need not here coj?:dder the details 
of the beliefs of these aj>d other saints, 
nor appraise their systems of theology'. 
All such walk with CJod and enter into 
the pleasures and pains, the joy.s and 
sorrows of all living creatures. 

There is an inner life of the soul and 
an outer life of action. The first has 
no limitations save those of its own 
cumulative making ; the second is 
circumscribed by material surroundings 


and the conflicting forces of many per- 
sonalities. Ramakrishna, clearly lived 
an inner life so abundant and far 
reaching, so etherial and serenely 
abstract that few men, concerned 
mostly with confusing duties in a 
narrow world of concrete and petty 
incidents, can even dimly appreciate its 
free and spacious calm. 

We hear people today taking pride 
in the. fact that they are realists. They 
shape their conduct according to o])por- 
tunity and do w'hat is expedituit in 
|)racticnl affairs, with little (»r no con 
trol by pernmnent principles. Bui 
are they realists in any true, sense? Do 
they not cun fuse superficial aT)pcara)*cc 
with that which is indeed real and abid- 
ing? Ramakrishna was just the oppo- 
site of these. To him realization was 
a process of discovering his own essen- 
tial self and of identifying it with Ihc 
source of all life, thought, and action. 

It has been said that the difference 
between the West and the East is IIjc 
difference between reason an<l hiitb 
But that is not true, for there is nn 
reason either in the West or the E v » 
that, in its lust analysis, does not rest 
on faith. Ultimate truth is had l>v 
faith whether it be found in the basic 
assumption of the physical sciences, the 
axioms of mathematics or the awarenci-; 
of our own existence as sentient crea 
turcs. By reason, wc simply take the 
gifts of faith and arrange them ii> 
different patterns. 

The real difference between the West 
and the East lies rather in their methods 
of attaining ultimate truth. The West 
seeks truth through action and striv- 
ing ; the East sc^eks it through receptive 
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passivity. The leaders of the East 
cultivate the technique of relaxation 
and meditation, the scientists of the 
West stress experimentation and a life 
of strenuous endeavour. But a complete 
method is the combination of the two. 

The advantage of the Eastern 
method, so marked in Ramakrishna, 
is that it affords a swifter progress in 
self-realization and awareness of the 
unity of the universe. Its disadvant- 
age springs from its iieglcet of the 
practical affairs of life and consequent 
remoteness from the daily tasks and 
troubles of tlie great mass of human- 
ity, which needs help that is physical, 
intellectual, and spiritual. 

The Western scientists and men of 
affairs begin with matters close at hand 
and try by intellectual effort and 
j physical action to make life on earth 
safe, comfortable, ai-d enjoyable for all. 
As tile greatest of them make j)rogress 
in their work, they come face tc» face 
with ultiMiah tpiestions which foree 
them to IfMjk within themselves, to be 
quiet and to meditate. The history of 
almost every successful seienlist and 
man of action is tiiis : the first stage 
is out; of great eonlide.nee in the reality 
of material things as perceived by the 
s' lises; then follows much ingenuity in 
reasoning from observed facts that leads 
b) principles useful in further researches 


and practical technology; finally there 
is a dawning consciousness that behind 
all the phenomena of which they have 
become aware, there is a unifying 
cosmic power or energy, the nature and 
ways of which are past finding out by 
the ordinary methods of objective 
science. At this point they give heed 
ti) the admonition, “Be still, and know 
that I am Cb^d !” 

While the daiigd- of the Eastern 
inethod is the neglect of tlic practical 
needs of humanity, so also the Wcslem 
method has inhereiit in it the certain ty 
that so many will become preoccupied 
with jiracfical affairs that all too few' 
will reach the higln >t stage of incciita- 
lioii on ultimate trntli. 

Ramakrishna and the divines of all 
religions rj‘iidi r the great service to 
mankind of stressing the abiding joy 
tliut ('an b(' had only from a life in 
harmony wilh iilliniatc truth. This 
joy is one of imnn'diat** exiiericnce 
v/hct.hcr or not it can be Inlly described 
to others. Ramakrishna liad that ex- 
pciicnee. 11 is ears were lilltd with the 
sv\'(et sounds of Kiishiia's flute, his 
nostrils took in the fragrance of celestial 
flowers, his lips tasted the fruits of 
paradise, his eyes beheld the light that 
never was on land, or sea, his being was 
overwhelmed in bliss by the waves of 
eternity. 


THE KELIGIOX WE AHE HORN LV 

By Prof. Sheo Narayana Lal SniiivASTAvv, M.A. 


I 

Deep within the heart of man, there 
is a ‘‘ory** for God, a thirst for the 
Diviiit;. To attain the Divine is, as all 
f^^ligions proclaim, the highest goal of 
*nHU. The great mystics, prophets, and 
leuchers all the world over were men 


who felt acnicly a mighty “puli’’ to- 
wards the l)i\iiu- and by their intense 
heart- searchings and rigorous disciplines 
succeeded in realizing the Most High. 
Having done that for themselves, they 
proclaimed to the world the ways by 
which the Divine is to be s\ttaincd. 
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The different religions that we find in 
the wcirld today are the outcome of 
such proclamations of mystic seers. 
The tenets and injunctions of the vari- 
ous organized religions, which have 
been flourisliing since the dawn of 
hiimuii civilization are, rightly speak- 
ing, simply the principles which their 
propliets found by their personal ex- 
periences to be conducive to their 
spiritual growth and which helped 
them eventually to scale the high sum- 
mils of sjjiriLuality. Every great his- 
torical religion so called is nothing but 
a code of j)rinciples and in junctions 
which has the personal sanction of its 
yjniphel or propliets. The task of codi- 
fication was done either by the Prophet 
himself or by his disciples. The prin- 
ciples of Islam we find codified in the 
Koran ^ of Christianity* in the liible^ of 
Zorousirianism in the Zend-Avesta, and 
of the various seels of Hinduism in their 
respective books. It may, however, be 
added here that there is no One book 
or One Prophet in Hinduism to which 
the tiitire Hindu nation is bound to 
owe allegiance. Hinduism comprises 
within its pale a vast multiplicity of 
differing eret:ds and philosophical doc- 
trines which people are left free to 
choose from. But it would be far 
from truth to deny that the vast major- 
ity of the Hindus also are under the 
canonical sway of their own chosen sub- 
creeds. The Vaishiiavas, the Saktas, 
the Saivas, etc. are under the imposi- 
tion of their own special canons. 

Speaking in general, then, we may 
say that everywhere what may be 
called an organized religion, is more or 
less a code of certain principles and 
injiictions laid down by certain prophets 
or mystic seers. This, I think, is 
precisely the reason why an organized 

* T mean the original Christianity, not 
modern Christianity with an added wealth 
of post-Chri&t literature. 


religion fails to be a really helpful path- 
way to the Divine. If the goal of reli- 
gion be the attainment of God, then a 
codified reliffion defeats its own task. 
A codified religion, a body of fixed and 
inflexible canons and injunctions pro- 
fessing to be followed by a vast multi- 
tude of persons, presupposes that all its 
followers are on the same level of moral 
and intellectual attainment and need 
precisely ilie same regulative and guid- 
ing principles. This, certainly, is a 
disputable assumption. There is evi- 
dently a remarkable difference in th# 
moral and intellectual attainments of 
different persons and u no less remark- 
able divergence in their tcmpcraincnts 
and proclivities. The principles there- 
fore, that facilitated in his Ch)dwaid 
ascent a particular prophet, with his 
moral, intellectual, and temperameiilal 
endowments, need not be profitable fur 
all and sundry. Individual endowments 
are a relevant consideration in ehalkiug 
out a line of spiritual approach. It is 
perfectly valid to hold that in a sens<^, 
each man has his oun religion, his i*wji 
line of spiritual advance, determined by 
his own moral and mental endowments 
and his particular place in the scale 
evolution. Each man has his own 
Swadharma. Religion as an endeavour 
to approach the Divine is an inthiialel> 
personal problem for everybody. The 
steps which any man ought to take for 
his spiritual advance are to be deter 
mined by his own store of endowmeJits 
— ^moral, intellectual, temperamental, 
and as we shall sec in the sequel, also 
environmental. The same abominable 
sin of crushing the individuality which 
is committed by the organized systems 
of education in schools and colleges, is 
also committed by the organized reli- 
gions in the sphere of spiritual training; 
and development. It is of the venj 
essence of indiinduality to take its nu n 
line of growth. Steeped in canonical 
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quagmire, the individual, far from 
finding a swift and easy spiritual lift, 
gropes in clotted darkness. The modern 
world is in vital need of this profound 
truth. Pressed down by the mechanism 
of inherited beliefs, our minds and souls 
have lost the power of healthy 
expansion ! 

So, the individual must be left to 
follow the light of his own inner soul. 
Within him is the Light-house which 
illumines the path of his voyage 
through the turbulent ocean of life’s 
struggles, mundane as well as spiritual. 
The great spiritual giants of the world, 
the mighty seers, were fearless souls 
who had the boldness to set aside the 
conventional ways of prevalent religions 
around them, who had the courage to 
refuse to walk over the beaten tracks, 
and who went on undaunted following 
the lifiht xcithiri them. “Save thyself 
by thy own self,” says the Bhnjfvad- 
(iitii. The Lord Buddha laid down the 
higiiest law of spiritual ascent in his 
parting message to his beloved disciple : 
“Be ye your own light, O Ananda !” 
This is a commandment of no mean 
signilieance for spiritual aspirants. 
Many a genuine spiritual seeker. 1 am 
persuaded to believe, is unprofitably lost 
in the labyrinthian meshes of conven- 
tional ways and inherited methods of 
organized religions. It is often forgotten 
that to get into the domains of spirit re- 
cpiires a venture, a plunge, a sj)irit of 
innovation and exploration. Religious 
seeking is not an insipid process of relent- 
less conformity to time-honoxired cus- 
toms, but a wanton flight of the soul 
alighting on newer and newer domains. 
The truth-seeking Sannyasin is not 
merely a wanderer in geographical 
areas, but an explorer in the vast 
stretches of the Kingdom of Spirit. 

t may here be interrupted with a 
question ; What about the insistence 

the Hindu thinkers on the assistance 


of a Guru for spiritual advance ? Well, 
the Hindu thinkers do emphasize the 
indispensability of a Guru in spiritual 
life, but it is worth while bearing in 
mind what they mean by a Guru. The 
Guru or the Guide according to the 
Hindu teachers is one who is illumined, 
who understands deeply the meaning 
of the scriptures, who is above all desire 
and who is spotlessly pure. The Guru 
to the Hindus has always signified the 
spiritually Perfect Man, the Illumined 
Man, the God-Man. Such a man, by 
virtue of what he is, is able to see the 
“individual uniqueness” of spiritual 
aspirants and suggest to them the right 
and appropriate methods for their spiri- 
tual growth. Having himself made his 
way to Perfection, he is deemed able 
to show the path to others. The Guru 
is the clever pilot who is acquainted 
with the dangerous rocks and turns in 
the trackless ocean of spiritual voyage. 
The Guru, such as he is, will be the 
last man to crush the individuality of 
the disciples and thrust them into 
mechanical moulds where they do not 
fit in. Such a wonderful Guru, we had 
in recent times in the person of Sri 
Rainakrishna who is too well known for 
his extreme judiciousness m the choice 
of disciples as well as in prescribing 
methods to each according to his pecu- 
liar inakc-up. But how rare arc such 
Gurus Is it not better to be withfiut 
Gurus, unless we find Gurus of such an 
exalted calibre The Guruvada of 
India was never meant to be a mecha- 
nical imposition of external injunctions 
upon individuals, but to benefit the 
individual by the advice of an expert 
to evolve along the line of his own 
individuality. The crushing of indivi- 
duality was never the aim. But alas ! 
so has it become now ! How many 
people in India today understand the 
deeper significance of the insistence on 
the need of a Gum and bear in mind 
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the high qualifications which the Guru 
ought to possess? It is a pity to see 
a vast majority of people, led by the 
conviction that a Guru is indispensable 
in religious life, falling a prey to the 
caprices of ill-qualified Gurus who are 
agencies, not of spiritual gain, but of 
spiritual ruin. Against such cheap 
Guruvada, wc have every right to raise 
a voice of emphatic protest. Better 
knock against your own soul’s door, 
than fritter away your energies in 
search of Gurus ! Within, within, is 
the Guide, seated in the heart of all 
and driving all to their destined goals. 
Religion, as an endeavour to apprehend 
the Divine, calls for a deepening of the 
soul-sense, a ripening of the intuitional 
receptivity, the awakening of God- 
sense, in a word, God-vision. God- 
vision is the high consummation which 
the religious endeavour seeks to realize. 
This is the summit which man tries to 
ascend through various Sadhanas. 
God-realization is the apex of the reli- 
gious life. But what is the base to 
take our start from? To put the ques- 
tion simply : What is the first step in 
the endeavour to attain God? Where 
does the religious life This is a 

delicate question which does not receive 
the attention it deserves. We arc all 
anxious to gain the end, but few of us 
ponder over the appropriateness of the 
means we adopt ! Not a few there are, 
who have an abundant fervour for God, 
but in the very intensity of their fer- 
vour, perhaps, they fail to notice the 
unsoundness of the means they are 
adopting to attain Him. Quite a large 
number of persons are deluded into the 
belief that in order to attain God they 
must lose all active interest in the 
so-called secular affairs of life and take 
to a life of meditation and quietism 
with a supreme unconcern for every- 
thing mundane, i am not here ques- 
tioning the validity or efficacy of 


the path of meditation, but I have al- 
ways felt that many who take to the 
quietistic life and the yogic and medita- 
tive practices are ill-qualified for them 
and derive little benefit therefrom. In 
their anxiety to be religious, they con- 
sole their hearts by doing some Prdna- 
yamas or some yogic postures or forced 
meditation for a few minutes and things 
like that. Without some such ‘prac- 
tices’, they would feel they had no 
‘religion’ in their lives. Good heavens ! 
Is there no room for religion in the 
humble routine of our everyday life? 

II 

Is there an unbridgablc gulf between 
the secular and the religious affairs of 
life ? Can life be divisible into two 
segments — the one religious and the 
other secular? Is religion only an em- 
bellishment of a certain portion of life, 
while the rest of it is infected with 
ignoble secularity ? Is religion an 
exotic growth, or, a redolent blossom- 
ing of life in its native simplicity? I, 
for one, fail to understand why there 
should be a cleavage between the secu- 
lar and the religious in life. Religion 
pervades the whole of life and not any 
fraction of it. Religion does not con- 
sist exclusively in the doing of certain 
formal or ceremonial practices, but in 
sanctifying or idealizing life in its en- 
tirety, doing the meanest thing with a 
sense of unbounded sacredness. The 
modern humanistic reaction against 
religion is due mainly to the wrong 
emphasis wc have been putting on what 
religion is, and our sinister separation 
of what religion is not. Wc cannot 
divide the affairs of life by dichotomy 
into the secular and the religious. To 
be truly religious is to feel the sacred- 
ness of life at every point and every 
turn. If religion has become positively 
hateful today, it is because of its sinis- 
ter separation, of God from the world. 
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God is attained, not by an ascetic and 
forcible recoil from the healthy and 
natural urges of life, but by divinizing 
life in its natural flow. How deluded 
are they (and their number is legion) 
who believe that they arc genuinely reli- 
gious simply because they do some 
Pranayamas (in the popular sense of 
breathing exercises) every morning or 
evening or go to temples or churches 
or mosques on certain fixed days at 
fixed hours or do some such things 
which convention regards as religious. 
It is a pity to see that such people com- 
placently believe that religion has 
nothing whatsoever to do with the rest 
of the affairs of their lives — where they 
suppose they can do anything without 
any damage to their religiosity, tell 
any number of lies and do any amount 
of cheating. It is against this ex- 
clusive or departmental view of reli- 
gion that the modern mind rebels. 
The modern mind is keenly sensitive 
to the wickedness of labelling as 
secular all those major interests of 
life which make for the happiness of the 
teeming millions, and throw the halo 
of religiosity round some occult prac- 
tices and conventional forms of worship 
and prayer. What is very much resen- 
ted by the modern critics of religion is 
its other-worldly attitude. Religion is 
made to consist in certain exalted 
practices which stand on altogether a 
different footing than the so-called 
secular affairs of life. Against such an 
attitude a revolt is natural and even 
necessary. Religion, if it is to survive 
any more, must be installed in the 
affairs of everyday life, and not be a 
thing of inaccessible heights. If God 
be the inmost truth of life, “the soul of 
all the worlds”, then we can only find 
him by a whole-hearted and devotional 
response to the multifarious urges of 
life. There is no profit whatsoever 
in frantic efforts at doing things which 
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one cannot do by a natural, spontane- 
ous and effortless application of his 
being. In other words, a deed which 
one is not inspired to do is a misdeed, 
an unprofitable expenditure of energy. 
All great deeds — great works of art, 
profound literatures and philosophies, 
great discoveries of science — are all 
inspired. On the breath of inspiration 
we rise to the highest pinnacles. Ins- 
piration is the inward propulsion, the 
light that beams forth from within. 
When we follow the inner urge, we do 
not go astray, but hit the aim, sure 
and certain. We act without effort and 
achieve without failure. We do a thing 
successfully only when our whole being 
is attuned to the doing of it. It is this 
attuning which is of supreme import- 
ance in every sphere of life. We ob- 
serve in the case of a school or a college 
student who is not inxcardly attuned 
to his studies, makes frantic efforts to 
master his books, studies late hours in 
the night, but ultimately fails in the 
examination ; while another student 
with some aptitude and interest, works 
little, but comes out successful in the 
examination. This is true wutatis 
mutandis of religious aspirants. The 
stress laid on Sadhana by our ancient 
sages for the realization of the Goal, is 
very often taken amiss or not understood 
in its proper import by many of the 
religious aspirants in our country. 
They forciblij take to certain practices, 
meditations, prayers, Japa, worshipping 
of some idols or some ritualistic 
performances, which they do mechani- 
callii, without any natural and 

spontaneous response to them coming 
from the very depths of their souls. 
Of course, some benefit may and must 
result e^en from such mechanical appli- 
cation assiduously continued, but surely, 
the results obtained are incommensur- 
able with the labours put in. Progress, 
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in any sphere, can only be made along 
the line of least resistance. 

The religious practices in their 
specialized forms can only be fruitful 
if they are taken up by the aspirants 
with ease and spontaneity and are not 
strenuous impositions upon them. 
Evolution is a tardy process, and spiri- 
tual evolution is no exception. The 
futility of taking up practices too 
austere for oneself is not properly 
realized by many. It is a tragic waste 
of energy to endeavour to do that which 
one finds too trying for himself. How 
I wish people realized this sufficiently ! 

It is the sinister conviction deep- 
rooted in the hearts of men that there 
is no continuity between the so-ealled 
secular affairs of life, our daily toil and 
turmoil, and the alleged “religious” 
practices, that is responsible for this 
tragic waste of energy. What fatal 
error, to think that the religious life has 
no point of contact with the ordinary 
course of our mundane existence ! 
Religion is a quality of the whole lije^ 
a transformation of life in its entirety 
and at every point of its stretch. The 
entire course of mundane existence, in 
all the richness of its diversified con- 
tents, must be lit up with a new light, 
must be permeated with a sense of 
sacredness and consecration, must be 
divinized. Herein we have the ABC 
of religious evolution. God is the 
apex of the religious life, but the base 
is where we are, the humble routine of 
our daily existence. The he^inninf* of 
religious life is not in new activities, 
but in a nexv attitude towards our 
everyday activities. I say “beginning” 
advisedly, for the end as I take it to be 
is not simply living well or living reli- 
giously but seeing God. Though many 
of us are earnest about the “end”, wc 
are not careful about the “beginning” 
nor even mindful of it. We do not take 
the start where we should and that is 


our besetting error. We want to jump 
to the higher rungs and not ascend to 
them through the lower rungs, the 
consequence being that we fall down. 
We cannot have facility in the higher 
quietistic practices unless our minds 
and hearts are purified by honesty and 
uprightness, by purity of motives and 
transparent sincerity, in the daily calls 
of life. 

The course of our mundane existence 
is not a meaningless drudgery, a sheer 
struggle for existence, of no moment to 
our religious growth, but the field of 
religious evolution, the “vale of soul- 
making”. 

To live religiously is to transform 
work into worship, to do our daily work 
with the utmost purity of heart and 
soul. It was wisely said, Lahorare est 
orarc^ Work is Worship. “All true 
work,” said Carlyle, “is religion.” In 
work we have an incomparable fountain 
of purilication. The seeking of the 
Divine does not mean a retreat from the 
active urges of life, but a fuller and 
intenser participation therein “with 
sweeter manners, purer laws”. Karma- 
Yoga is union with the Divine t/irong/i 
work. 

Although Karma, .Jnana, and Bhakli 
arc assigned their proper values in tin: 
Iih(iffvad-Gitu and duly emphasized, 
yet it is evident from the general 
tenor of the teachings of the Gita that 
Karma-Yoga or spiritualization of work 
is a necessary propaedeutic to higher 
spiritual life of Jnana and Bhakti. The 
Gita hints at the obvious fact that acti- 
vity is the primal and irrepressible 
function of life. The springs of devo- 
tion may be dry in our hearts, the call 
for quiet meditation may never come 
to us, our minds may not venture the 
philosophic quest; but inactive we can- 
not remain even for a moment. The 
very maintenance of our being is possi- 
ble through activity. Activity being 
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unavoidable, the most natural begin-- 
ning in religious life, is to purify and 
spiritualize activity. The reason why 
humanism is now becoming a popular 
and wide-spread substitute for religion 
is the exaggerated other-worldliness of 
the latter which is detrimental to human 
progress and well-being. It is against 
a religion deracinated from our human 
coneerns and human problems that the 
modern mind revolts. “Religious 
experience,” observes Dr. L. P. Jacks, 
“is woven with all our experience. To 
isolate it from the rest of our experi- 
ence is to misunderstand it.’” Reli- 
gious feeling must be brought to bear 
on our daily coneerns and the vital pro- 
blems of life. “A religion” says Mr. 
Joad “which the modern man can take 
seriously must seriously address itself 
to the needs of the time. If the West- 
ern world paid any attention to the 
religion it professes, it would scrap its 
armies and navies, close its prisons, 
sack its judges, and adopt some form 
of economic communism. These, no 
doubt, arc Utopian projects, but that it 
should make some attack upon the 
major evils of our day should not be 
too much to ask of a religion.”^ A 
religion altogether dcrachic from the 
intimate concerns of our life and cxist- 
rnec stands self-condcmncd. It is out 
<»f relation to life and has no meaning 
for life. To be religious, we must 
address ourselves whole-heartedly to the 
concerns of our lives with such purity 
and sincerity as to make them a path- 
way to God. This is the attitude of the 
truly religious man. It is this attitude, 
earnestly inculcated in every man and 
woman, that will bring about a new 
order of civilization. Religion must 
become a purifying and an uplifting 
force in the intimate concerns of our 

’ Science and Religion : P. 160 . 

® C. E. M. Joad : The Present and Future 
of Religion, P. 215 . 
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life and existence. Religion must mean 
a whole-hearted striving for the happi- 
ness of humanity, for the removal of 
communal and racial animosities, for 
the growth of international fellowship 
and sympathy and for a better eco- 
nomic order. Religion must mean an 
earnest response to the call of suffering 
humanity, a passionate striving to 
better the social, economic, and political 
conditions in which we live and move, 
in a word, all that will make a better 
and happier humanity. 

Lest I be misunderstood, I wish to 
make my point of view perfectly clear. 

I am not advocating mere humanism 
as it is understood these days in the 
sense of a “substitute” for religion, nor 
am I opposed to the quietistic methods 
of approach to God. Surely, God- 
realization is the crowning consumma- 
tion of the religious life and hnvnrdncsH 
is the sine qua non of this uUimate goal. 
But a genuine inwardizing disposition 
is not acquired by forcible attempts at 
it, but emerges as the finest fruition of 
purity of conduct and whole-hearted 
discharge of moral obligations. 

Then only one can profitnhlq take 
to the (piielistic methods. Like the 
bud which slowly unfolds itself, spiri- 
tual life is a gradual blossoming. The 
increasing appreciation of moral values 
in our daily life, inculcates in us a 
greater and greater inwardness by puri- 
fying our being from the grossiiess of 
lower passions and appetites. By a full 
discharge of all our moral responsibili- 
ties in their various shades we acquire 
purity of heart, and out of the purity 
of Iieart wells forth abundance of peace 
which is indispensable for success in 
spiritual Sadhanas. Religion, ere it 
develops into, in the words of White- 
head, “what a man does with his soli- 
tariness”, is of necessity, what he does 
with his gregariousness, his relationships 
with his society, his country and 
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humanity. Swami Vivekananda ex- 
pressed a profound truth when he said 
that religion is one with the highest 
morality. The ‘sensus numinis* in every 
man, which we take to be the very 
essence of religion, is directly propor- 
tional to his moral growth, to the 
degree he has discharged his social obli- 
gations and deepened his sympathies 
with the needy and suffering humanity 
around him. Nothing seems to be more 
irreligious than preoccupation with 
religious practices and rituals to the 
neglect of social obligations and duties 
and the needs of one’s own moral per- 
fectibility. Such preoccupation is in its 
very nature unrighteous and wicked. 
In accentuating this truth, the present- 
day ^‘revolt” against religion, is not 
doing, as many would like to supp(»se, 
a disservice, but a valuable service to 
the cause of true religion. 

In all this, howevier, I am not pro- 
pounding a new gospel, but an old, old 
teaching of the Bha^vad-GUd which 
now seems to have been deplorably lost 
sight of by a vast number of Hindus 
(also, of course, by other religionists) 
who complacently think themselves 
religious in preoccupying themselves 
with certain religious practices and 
rituals with which they are wholly out 
of tunc, and which they doggedly pur- 
sue to the entire neglect of their social 
duties. The Gitd lays a strong em- 
phasis on an objective and social moral 
idealism as the very shir qua mm of 
spiritual illumination. Writes Prof. 
Sircar : “The Gild strikes a note of 
ethical realism inasmuch us it represents 
the reality and sacredness of the moral 
order and the imperativeness of the 
moral law which none can disturb with 
impunity. The moral order is not a 
shadow but is directly centred in the 

Divinity The direct touch of 

God with the moral order has made it 
possible for the Gitd to transform 


moral life into spiritual life. For in 
the height of our moral being we feel 

that xmrk is zvorship The Gita 

is eloquent about the possibility of 
attaining an expansive vision through 
the fulfilment of moral order.^^^ (Italics 
mine). In fact, it is irreligious to ignore 
the moral order. No amount of preoccu- 
pation with the religious practices and 
rituals can be an adequate compensa- 
tion for them. If the prevailing reli- 
gions in the world have become posi- 
tively hateful today and are sought to 
be overthrown, it is because they have 
thrown the moral order in the back- 
ground. “We in India,” says a recent 
writer, “suffer only too acutely from 
the effects of our preoccupation with 
religion and its rituals. But India’s 
so-called spirituality is not really 
so deep entrenched as many of us 
would like to imagine. It is a mantle 
of myth in which our ego attempts to 
keep itself warm against the cold blasts 
of misery and degradation. It is some- 
thing of a protective legend and we take 
some flattering unaction to our souls in 
order to screen frr)m our view defects 
in our social system which we cannot 
without shame defend.”’ Similarly Sir 
Hari Singh Gour wrote recently in The 
Daily JSeu's : “The Indian is essen- 
tially a religious man. Religious pro- 
paganda has obscured his vision to 
mundane things. He has lo correct 
that perspective if he is to make any 
iiitelicetual advance in the assimilation 
of knowledge. His innate pessimism 
must yield to the glowing optimism of 
science. His mental outlook must not 
be backward but forward. He must 
treat life as a fact and make the most 

" M. N. Sircar : Mysticism in Bhagivai- 
Giia, pp. 74-75. 

* See the artiele on “Religion and 
Social Revolution” by Hirendra Nath 
Mukerjee in The Twentieth Century for 
Feb., 1986. 
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of it for himself and his fellowmcn. 
He must dismiss religious obscurantism 
from the plain facts of existence/* 
And the way out from these sinister 
influences of Hinduism Dr. Gour finds 
in “a nation-wide campaign for mass 
conversion to Buddhism** since “Bud- 
dhism,** according to him, “is nothing 
more than Hinduism without its dog- 
mas.** Now, there is an unmistakable 
earnestness in what these writers say, 
though I will be the last man to concur 
with their no-rcligion tendency. There 
is no denying the fact that quite a large 
number of people in our country arc 
victims to “religious obscurantism** 
with an undue preoccupation in certain 
practices and rituals which profit them 
little, with an other-wordly and cynical 
attitude towards things mundane, with 
a complacent belief that religion con- 
sists only in some formalistic routine, 
and with some wrong-headed notions of 
renunciation and the nothingness and 
vanity of things. Such people are far 
from realizing that to make the most 
of life for themselves and their fellow- 
men is the very vestibule through 
wliieli they have ncccssarihj to pass in 
ordtT to reach the inner sanctuary of 
rt‘liiiion, and that the fulfilment of the 
'•lorjl order is the necessary condition 
of spiritual growth. We should avoid 
un tin* one hand the Scylla of irreligious 
humanism, and on the other the 
Charybdis of blind and indiscriminate 
:iece2)tanec of the mechanical formulas 
and rituals of institutionalized religions 
without any regard to one’s “indivi- 
duality**. 

Today, religion all the world over, is 
facing a very serious crisis. The 
“modern** mind everywhere is in 
“revolt** against religion. It will not 
do for us simply to dub all modernist 
movements as satanic and watch them 
with a lofty unconcern. We should go 
deep into the very heart of the problem 


and- raise the question : Why is there 
this discontent with religion all around? 
Why is religion losing its hold on the 
minds of men ? It is because religion 
everywhere in its institutionalized forms 
has become a mere dead burden of 
canonical injunctions and practices with- 
out any living adaptation to the “in- 
dividualities** of persons, a mere matter 
of formal conh)rmity which has proved 
more a drag on true spiritual progress, 
rather than a means to it; it is because 
the empty shells of mere formulas do not 
bring any genuine s2)iritual solace to the 
being of man. Further, the ultra-other- 
worldly tone of religion which creates 
an artilicial difference between the 
secular and the religious affairs of life, 
tends to make man indifferent to social 
well-being; hence the wide-spread 
humanistic reaction against religious 
pre-occupation. Lastly, what is still 
more intolerant to the rational temper 
of the age is the obscurantism, the 
foliage of irrational dogmas and super- 
stitious beliefs, in which organized 
religion with its a|)pendages of priest- 
craft and ehun.'hianily, seeks a comfort- 
able shelter. Tf religion has to be 
rescued from its 2)resent crisis and 
made acceptable to modern minds, we 
sliall have to remove all these taints 
from its fair face. One thing is now 
absolutely certain that nothing can 
stem the tide of jirotestantism against 
the excesses and absurdities of institu- 
tionalized religions, and that the day of 
priest-eraft and authoritarianism is 
gone. 

The religion that is to be will be a 
eomplcte breakaway from the cants and 
shibboleths of organized religions and 
priest-craft, will do away with the 
sinister distinction between the “secu- 
lar** and the “religious’*, make all work 
sacred, will recognize the sanctity and 
religiosity of striving for the common- 
weal and the service of humanity, and 
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\vill be a potent influence in ennobling 
our social, economic, and political rela- 
tionships, and above all, will make us 
approach the problems of God and spiri- 
tuality from perfectly scientific and 
philosophical view-points. It will drag 
us out of the weeds and back-waters of 
traditionalism into the austere atmos- 


phere of critical search, where every 
individual will be free to make his own 
experiments with Truth, according to his 
own make-up and his unique “indivi- 
duality”. Religion will not die out as 
many think, but surely, the old forms 
are fatally doomed. 


HEAVENLY GIFTS 

(Diary Leaves) 

By Prof. Nicholas de Roerich 


Joyfully we followed all the news 
and articles dedicated to the glorious 
celebrations of Sri Ramakrishna’s 
centenary. Ilow wonderful that here on 
our confused and disturbed earth such 
unanimous devotional reverence and 
admiration was possible. And this 
recognition of the Great Attainment 
came from various countries, from 
many entirely different people. AH 
dedications to the Blessed Bhugavaii 
were permeated with a profound love 
from the heart — it means that the mes- 
sage of the Paramahamsa deeply toucli- 
ed the very soul of humanity. 

People should rejoice at every such 
unanimous manifestation, for in it is 
expressed the striving towards the G(X)d 
and in this common bliss is already 
contained a real Heavenly Gift, which 
mankind should cherish above all ages 
and nations. And did not the Bhagavan 
himself, in his goodness, show the 
example of tolerance and all-contain- 
ment? If people would only evince 
more care and reverence for all heavenly 
sendings, which continuously illumine 
our dusky earthly life ! 

Heavenly Gifts in human conscious- 
ness are always connected with lightn- 
ing speed. Everything from the 
Highest, everything from Above natural- 


ly directs human imagination towards 
light, towards sparkling, towards 
urgency. And so it is. The greatest 
realizations can come like lightning, 
instantaneously. But yet another 
condition has to be cogni'zcd in our 
earthly understanding. For in these 
high manifestations was revealed a 
heavenly language whereas ours is an 
earthly tongue. Even for the highest 
eoncepticjns we have but poor clumsy 
expressions. 

If around the concept of Heavenly 
Gifts we shall gather all our conven- 
tional definitions, it will yet be but a 
weak and limited expression about the 
Ineffable. 

Only the heart will give life to such 
expressions us solemnity, greatness, 
ecstasy, tremor, joy. Without a trans- 
figuration through the heart all these 
best words will remain but dead sounds. 
Therefore it had been ordained since 
antiquity that the best gifts should be 
reverently accepted and dignifiedly 
introduced into the earthly life. 

Love is like lightning, but it must be 
educated and affirmed in full conscious- 
ness, or even this heavenly feeling will 
be but the tremor of a mirage. 

Many epics tell of the sending of 
Heavenly Gifts -into earthly surround- 
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ings. By such legends the effort was 
made to warm human light-mindedness 
nnd to introduce into the consciousness 
a worthy understanding. 

Heavenly Gifts, if not introduced 
lovingly and with care into earthly life, 
will be as torn-off wings, which even 
despite their magnificent beauty will yet 
remain cut off. But by the Highest 
Will wings are given for blissful flights. 
Without a genuine ardent striving 
towards spiritual flights man will forget 
about the wings, which will become 
dusty amidst the household rubbish. 
Tiny grey entities will creep out from 
dark corners to clothe the God-sent 
magnifiecnee into morbid grey rugs. 

Stuffed birds with motionless spread 
wings always arouse a sad thought that 
the* symbol of movement and highest 
flights has been nailed down and is 
thus condemned as a worthless thing in 
the dust. 

The culture of Heavenly Gifts in 
earthly conditions is a diflicult science. 
Precisely diflicult, for this realization is 
born in labour. And precisely is it a 
science, because many experiments, 
n. iny tests had to take place until the 
Heavenly blossom unfolded itself iin- 
h armed in its entire predestined gran- 
deur. 

Not only the rare chosen ones are 
< ailed to care for the blossoming of 
Heavenly Gifts on earth. In every 
home there should be a sacred garden, 
into which the Heavenly Gifts should 
be brought with the greatest love and 
surrounded with the best offerings which 
only the human heart is capable to 
render. 

At times people in despair imagine 
that Heavenly Gifts have ceased to be 
poured out. But they do not ponder 
whether their own eyes are vigilant 
enough to” discerit. thfe Invisible Light 
amidst the glafe of the sunshine. Do 


not people take refuge from blissful rain 
under an umbrella? And do not people 
flee into dungeons from purifying 
thunder storms and from majestic waves 
of Light? 

Do not people try to make a small 
thing of the Greatest? And how sad 
it is when Heavenly Gifts — ^these gener- 
ous beautiful treasures are cast to deri- 
sion or locked up in the safe of a 
miser I 

These deniers will try to invent all 
imaginable excuses to shift on anyone 
else their own ignorance and rudeness. 
Little physical effort is needed to tear 
off a beautiful flower. And in the same 
way is very little coarse force required 
to defile the highest Heavenly Gift. 
But if anyone will argue that this is 
already a common place, let us reply 
with the words of Vivekananda : “If 
you know what is good, then why 
don’t you follow the ordainments ?” 
In these significant words thunders a 
direct challenge to all who violate and 
abuse the Highest. And is this ques- 
tion nowadays not most imperative? 

If anyone will tell you that it is un- 
necessary to repeat, answer him : “If 
something useful is not applied, one has 
to rc-allirm it !“ A discussion whether 
help should at all be rendered, would 
be immoral. Everyone will agree that 
one should always help. This means 
that if somewhere something most preci- 
ous is being neglected, then one should 
endlessly reiterate it as long as one’s 
voice lasts. And if anyone sees that a 
humanitarian principle is violated by 
ignorance or malevolence, it is his duty 
to point this out, if only he himself 
understands wherein are true values. 

Heavenly Gifts are multifarious. 
Generously and magnificently are these 
beautiful helpers sent to assist human- 
ity. The shower of Bliss is poured in 
benevolent generosity but only drops of 
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this treasure reach. But every thought human hearts are in such confusion and 
about Heavenly Gifts already streng- deep pain, one should strive after the 
thens the heart. Especially now when highest panacea — after Heavenly Gifts. 

“Thy benevolence fills 
My hands. In profusion it is pouring 
Through my fingers. I can not 
Keep all. I am not able to distinguish 
The glowing streams of richness. Thy 
Benevolent wave pours through the hands 
Upon earth. I do not see who will gather 
The precious gems. The tiny sprays 
Upon whom will they fall? If only I could 
Carry home the Heavenly Gift.” 


HINDUISM IN BURMA 

By Swami Jagadiswarananda 


Burma is, both geographically and 
culturally, a part and j)arcc], a projec- 
tion and portion of the Indian continent. 
This Suvarna-Bhumi, or the land of 
gold, as tradition calls it, has been pro- 
fessedly Buddhist ever since the intro- 
duction of the Faith in her soil in the 
early centuries of the Christian era. 
Hinayana Pali canon or the Southern 
School of Buddhism is the religion of 
the people in general. It was also the 
State religion of Burma till the early 
eighties of the last century when she 
lost her independence. This beautiful 
country owes its religion and philo- 
sophy, art and literature, culture and 
civilization, and in fact everything, 
to the Blessed One, His Dharma and 
Samgha. 

But as Hinduism prevails in the main 
land Burma could not escape the influ- 
ence of the Hindu religion. Burma 
had in the long past, as in the present, 
close commercial contact ^ith India. 
Hindu maritime activities which com- 
menced before the Christian era and 
which culminated in the establishment 


of Hindu colonies in the South-Easi 
Asia had their repercussions on the 
coast of Burma as well. Small trading 
principalities such as Promc, Rangoon. 
Pegu and Thaton probably came into 
existence as a result of the Hindu exj)aii- 
sion overseas. Hindu traders who had 
migrated to Burma brought with their 
merchandise their deities for worship 
and installed them in temples. “It is 
probably their shrines” says Mr. G. E. 
Harvey, I.C.S, in his Outline of 
Bunnese Uhtonj “that form the ori- 
ginal portion of such pagodas as the 
Shwemawdon at Pegu, the Shwedagon 
at Rangoon and the Shwezayan at 
Thaton.” Mr. Niharanjan Roy, in his 
very interesting work on early Indo- 
Burmese historical and cultural rela- 
tions, — which is the first of its kind — 
rightly remarks that Hindu elements in 
Burma seem to have made their mark 
as early as the sixth century A.D. and 
continued to have' its share of influ- 
ence on the people fill the fourteenth. 
It is to be noted fhat.the HiriSu element 
was mainly confined todihe Hindu immi- 
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grants only and could not influetice the 
population at large as in Siam, Cam- 
bodia, Indo-China, and other Hindu 
colonies in the Far East. It seems that 
there were occasional struggles between 
Hinduism and Buddhism as indicated 
by the following tradition. At Pegu 
there was a King named Tissa who was 
a staunch admirer of Hinduism, if not 
an actual adherent. He made no obeis- 
ance to Buddha but honoured the 
Brdhmanas. He forbade the worship 
of the Blessed One on ))ain of death and 
cast all images of Buddha into the river. 
But by the fervent devotion of Bhadra- 
devi, the daughter of a Talaing 
merchant, for Buddlia he was converted 
into Buddhism and eventually made 
Bhadradevi his consort. Though 
Hinduism, like Buddhism, could never 
be popular in the Burmese world as in 
many Hindu colonies in South East 
Asia, it is at the same time true that 
certain traces of Hindu rites and rituals 
and myths and traditions got interwoven 
into the texture of the social and reli- 
gious life of the country. For instance 
the Burmese children even now keep a 
tuft of hair which is made into a knot 
on tiiC top of the head after the fashion 
of the Hindu children of North India. 
I'hen- are some other Buddhist tradi- 
tions and customs that appear to be 
most probably adaptations from Hindu 
ones. 

Hindu influence is also indicated by 
the names of some places of Upper 
and Lower Burma. Brahma-Desha, the 
oriental name of Burma, has also been 
derived from the primal Hindu Deity, 
Brahma. A tradition runs that a 
Sakyan Hindu Prince of Kapilavastu, 
Avi by name, came to Upper Burma 
by way pf Manipura with a large number 
of attendants. He established the town 
of Tagaung ou„ the banks of the Irra- 
wady. He christened this country as 
BraWadesha'^ or the Land of Brahma 


after the name of the Hindu god of crea- 
tion. Old Prome was in ancient times a 
centre of Vishnuite influence. So it was 
called Bissunomyo, which is equivalent 
to Vishnupura or the city of Vishnu. It 
is also referred to as Sri-kshetra after the 
sacred name of modern Puri, a strong- 
hold of Hinduism on the other side of 
the Bay. A Burmese chronicle tells 
that the ancient city of Prome that 
yields the oldest Pali inscriptions in 
Burma was founded by Rishi Vishnu 
with the help of the son of Visva- 
karma, the divine architect and six other 
divinities namely Indra, Naga, Garuda 
(his Vrihaiui), Chandi, Parameswara, 
and Gavampati. This helps us to 
understand that Hindu traditions of 
town-planning and temple-building 
were at work in those days. The 
town of Taiiiigdwin, founded about 
the middle of ninth century A.D. was 
called Ramavati after the name of the 
epic hero, Rama. The old name for 
Pegu, a prosperous town not far away 
from the city of Rangoon, is Ussa which 
is but a corrupted form of Odra or 
Orissa. This shows that Pegu was once 
colonized by the Orissaiis. The con- 
sorts of the chiefs of Shan States were 
titled Mahadevi which proves the pene- 
tration of the Hindu influence. 

From the archaeological discoveries of 
Hindu deities and temples it is under- 
stood beyond doubt that Hinduism 
played a significant part in Upper 
Burma. The only ancient Hindu 
temple now extant in Burma called the 
Nat-hlaiing temple is situated at Pagan 
in the heart of this Buddhist country. 
It is now in a dilapidated condition 
and some of its images are very much 
defaced and deformed. The presiding 
deity of the shrine is Vishnu himself 
seated in Padmasana on his carrier 
bird Garuda in the main sanctum. 
Four images of him stand at the 
four sides of its square obelisk at the 
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centre of the vaulted temple. Its walls 
and niches arc adorned with stone 
images of the ten principal and other 
subsidiary incarnations of Vishnu. 
The temple was built by the Buddhist 
King Anawrahta of Pagan for the 
honoured Hindu priests of his court 
who were astrologers and who used to 
take a prominent part ij] the perfor- 
mance of all rituals and ceruionics of the 
court. A Tamil inscription of the 
twelfth century A.D. found at Myin- 
pagan says that a porch to this temple 
was added by a South Indian native of 
Malabar named Sri Kulasekhara Nambi 
who was a devotee of the Vaishnava 
saint Kulasekhara. From an inseription 
on the temple, Hiiltzseh says that it was 
very well known to tlie Vaishnavas all 
over Burma. Hindus from various 
parts of the country used to go on 
pilgrimage to it. Monsieur Charles 
Duroisclle, sometime Superintendent, 
Archaeological Survey of Burma, asserts 
that the temple is at least ten centuries 
old. The image of Vishnu, the main 
deity, is now lioused in the Berlin 
Museum. 

As Bhagavan Buddha has been in- 
corporated in the Hindu Pantheon, He 
is also one of the ten Avataras that 
adorn the niches in the walls. The 
Varaha image is with his consort 
Bhudevi. The Narasimha figures have 
six hands each with sharp nails to tear 
off the body of Hiranyakasipu. The 
representation of Rama is a standing 
image of Tribhanga variety, in other 
words, with three bends in the body. 
Parasurama holds in four hands the 
Farasu, Khadga, Vana and Dhanu as 
the ylgni purann describes the divinity. 
Kalki, as the Vaikhanasagama states, 
carries in his four hands Sankha, Chakra, 
Khadga and Khetaka Matsya, Kurma, 
Vamana, or Trivikrama images are of 
traditional type. The last one is of 
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Suryan&rayana as the Vedic Surya has 
been identified with Vishnu. 

A bronze Vishnu image now at the 
Pagan Museum has been found at Pagan 
by a Buddhist monk. It is the Bhoga- 
sthanaka Murti of Vishnu one foot high 
with a Udarabandha or a belt round 
the belly. A celebrated King of 
Pagan, Kyanzittha by name, as a 
legend goes, was in one of the former 
births a sage named Vishnp, living 
contemporaneously with Buddha, and 
on another occasion was born in the 
family of Rama, King of Oudh. He 
also claimed his identity with Vishnu. 
Kyanzattha was the son of Anawratha, 
the founder of the famous Vishnu 
temple at Pagan. He styled himself as 
the Tribhuvanaditya Dharamarrija in 
imitation of the name of Vishnu who 
in his Trivikrama Avatar placed one 
foot on Bhiiloka or the earth world, 
another on the Antarikhsa loka or the 
mid-world between heaven and earth 
and a third on the Pattilaloka or the 
nether world. Vishnu was worshipped 
by the fliiidu colonists of Burma as 
early as the seventh centuary A.D. 
Daily worship of Narayana-Sila was in 
vogue among the Brahmins. Several 
Vishnuite icons have been unearthed 
near old Prome. They are probably the 
oldest specimens of the Hindu sculpture 
of Burma. One of them is peculiar as 
its features do not conform to any 
known textual canon of Pratiraa-Laksh- 
man or Rupamandalan. For in it 
Vishnu and Lakshmi stand side by side. 
Vestiges of Hinduism have also been 
traced in Thaton ajid other deltaic dis- 
tricts of Lower Burma. Two Archaeo- 
logical finds of Vishnuite sculpture from 
Thaton represent the well-known 
Arianta Sayya episode of Vishnu. The 
scene also pictures the other deities of 
the Hindu Triad. A similar plastic 
representation of the popular mythology 
of Vishnu has., been found near old 
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Prome. A multitude of Vishnu images 
have also been explored in various parts 
of the country. From all these it may 
be ascertained that the popular Hindu 
God Vishnu was able to penetrate into 
the tangle of traditional legendary his> 
tory of Burma. Siva and Brahma, the 
other two Gods of Hindu Trinity, also 
exerted some influence in Burma. 
Some stray flnds of Lingams and of 
Saivite Gods in stone and bronze have 
been made from time to time. 

A Saivite dynasty of a long line of 
Kings appears to have reigned from the 
fifth to the tenth century A.D. in 
Arakan. In the hilly buffer region 
between India and Burma coins bear- 
ing Saivite symbols, that is the tri- 
dent of Siva on the reverse and 
the recumbent humped bull on the 
obverse, have been found. Col. 
Phayre in his “Coins of Arakan, 
Pegu and Burma” remarks that at least 
iwo lines of Kings ruling at Arakan 
were known as Chandra dynasty, in the 
local legendary history. It was report- 
ed by the Archaeological Survey of 
Burma in liVJG that the names of a 
uuinber of Hindu Kings adopting the 
sunn. me Chandra, such as Bama Chan- 
<!ra, Priti Chandra and Vira Chandra have 
also been deciphered in a Devanagari 
^.tone inscription found at the Pagoda of 
Mrohajiig. Coins bearing Vishnuite sym- 
b(ils on one side and Saivite ones on the 
otlier have also been found in Arakan 
as well as in Burma. They belong in 
the view of Colonel Phayre to a period 
from the 6th to the 8th century of the 
Christian era. Mon. Duroisclle finds 
“an irrecusable evidence of strong 
Bindu influence in early times in 
Arakan, and of an early Hindu settle- 
ment at its capital city, Mrohaung or 
in its vicinity.” In fact there were found 
a hill situated close to it remains of 
a Hindu Temple out of the debris of 
which many damaged and disfigured 


Hindu-Gods have been recovered. 
Numismatic evidence has proved that 
the Hindu Kings of later Gupta and 
early Pala period had close contact with 
Mrohaung. Mr. Twu Scin Ko, late 
Superintendeiit of Archaeology in the 
country, has often urged the existence 
of the Linga Cult of Hinduism in Burma 
evidenced by the finds of Siva-Liiigani. 
A Hindu scholar of Burmology has 
observed that Vishnuite and Saivite 
Hindu temples once existed at Thaton 
wherefrom 14 or 15 stone relief panels 
roughly weathered liave been brought 
and preserved in the museums. They 
contain indistinct images of Hindu divi- 
nities such as ITanunian, Siva, the Bull 
Nandi, Mahisasura (the Buffalo demon), 
Siva-Parvathi, etc. 

Images of Brahma are rare not only 
ill Burma, but also in the main land. 
Perhaps only at Ajnierc an independent 
temple was dedicator I to Brahma. Out 
of the several images of Brahma found in 
Burma two arc important. They are 
now sheltered in the museums at 
Rangoon and Pagan. Both are seated 
ill Padniasanu with hjldcd hands. They 
are represented with three heads cover- 
ed with matted locks, beautifully 
dressed in the Jatamukuta fashion 
crowned with floral ornaments. Some 
images of Brahma are carved in a very 
low relief in the faces of tlie interior 
square pillars of the Manuha and Nan- 
paya temples at Pagan. Gaiiesha, Surya 
and other minor gods also found favour 
with the Hindu jmpulatioii in Burma. 
Ganesha with his bulging belly and pro- 
truding nose was a favourite god of the 
Hindus in Burma, as the god of success 
and of the Buddhists as the guardian 
deity of their shrines. One icon of 
Surya found at Mrohaung is pictured as 
seated with two goddesses Usa and 
Pratyussa, in a seven-horsed chariot 
with Varuiia as the driver. He wears 

I 

a bodice and jewels in his legs. His 
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two hands carry two full-blown lotuses 
and his head is adorned with Kirit- 
mukut. It resembles the ima^e of the 
Suii-god at Konarak near Puri. 

Hindu elements are profusely present 
in the early Mon inscriptions of Burma. 
Hinduism like Sanskrit Buddhism is 
equally responsible for the frequent use 
and occurrence of Sanskrit religious 
terms^ royal names and titles and even 
certain social observances. According 
to these ancient Burmese records the 
Hindu Brahmins had great influence in 
the Buddhist courts. They were also 
free to adore their favourite God Nara- 
yana. The Brahniins were not in tlie 
exclusive enjoyment of this privilege, 
for freedom of worship was also extend- 
ed to the Hindus of the other three 
castes. An early inscription says that 
the four castes of the Hindus shall fulfil 
their Dharma too. Brahmins took 
prominent part in the religious cere- 
monies of the Kings and performed 
characteristically Hindu rituals. Some 
Mon inscriptions, throwing much light 
on this point, may be summarized as 
follows ; At the auspicious time of the 
Godhuli Lagna the Hindu astrologers 
bathed the seventeen pillars. They 
made in all the ten directions decorations 
of plantains adorned with sugarcane. 
They arranged vessels of gold and silver 
full of water. They poured water in 
conch-shells wherein they put cleaned 
rice and Durba grass. They made altar 
oblations and altar candles in honour 
of Narayana and worshipped him with 
flowers. An essentially Hindu custom 
was observed in connection with the 
Buddhist coronation ceremonials presid- 
ed over by Brahmins. Daughters of 
Brahmins with other maidens had spun 
the thread and made on them 108 spools 
wherewith the Brahmins bound up the 
pillars. It is also added that the Brah- 
mins who knew the Vedaft fulfilled the 
Brahmana Dharma. Brahmins used to 


offer boiled rice in cup-shaped vessels 
with candles stuck in them. At the time 
of worship the expert Brahmins used to 
wear loin-cloth and wrapper with white 
skirts. Worship of the Hindu God 
Narayana seems to have been an indis- 
pensable item of all court ceremonies. 
In this connection it is interesting to note 
the history of the Ponas who originally 
came to Burma from Manipur (Assam) 
in the days of the Burmese Kings. The 
term Pona was originally used to denote 
the Brahmins. It has now lost its origin- 
al significance. The Manipiiri Brahmins 
were brought captives as Manipur as 
well as Assam were once temporarily 
annexed in 1819 to Burma. The Ponas 
were greatly honoured in the Burmese 
courts as well us in Burmese society, as 
versed in astrology and priest-craft. 
Most of them embraced Buddhism and 
to all appearance are Burmese Buddliists. 
Still they have clung to the appellation 
of Ponas. A seetion of the Rangoon 
city even now goes by the name of 
Pona Basty. The descendants of tin* 
Ponas arc not many in number at pre- 
sent and can still be seen in IJjiper- 
Burma, yiariieularly in the town of 
Mandalay. Some of them are living as 
nail-cutters. 

Andhra-Kalinga played an important 
part in the early history of Burma. 
Pali inscriptions found at old Prome arc 
in a script very closely allied to the 
Canara-Telugu script of the 5th and 6th 
centuries A.D. Hindu merchants of 
Andhra-Kalinga country settled in Lower 
Burma and by the establishment of 
marital and domestic relations with the 
local aborigines created a race called 
Talaings. People of Lower Burma are 
still called Talaings. The term used as 
early as the 10th century A.D. in Mon 
records is derived from Telingana or 
Trikali nga. The name used to mean 
almost the whole Andhra-Kalinga, or 
Telugu zone. Some scholars think that 
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Talaing script is but a derivation of 
Telugu script. The Takings educated 
and civilized the Burmese aborigines. 
In Upper Burma admixture of the 
Hindus and the local people pro- 
duced what may be called the 
Burmese race. The South-Indian Palla- 
vas seem to have intercourse with 
the Royal dynasty of old Prome. Two 
names, Sree Prabhu Varma and Srcc 
Prabhu Devi, titles of the then reigning 
King and Queen, have been found in an 
inscription of old Prome. The Royal 
title of the Pallava dynasty well-known 
in South Indian History have the name- 
ending Verman. Old Prome, and for 
the matter of that TiOwer Burma was 
dominated during the 6th, 7th, and 8th 
centuries by a dynasty of Kings, named 
Vikrama, who were probably Hindus. 
The dead body of the Vikrama Kings 
used to be burnt and the ashes buried 
in big urns having inscriptions on them, 
from a study of which the knowledge 
about the Vikrama dynasty has been 
derived. 

In the lyth century Pagan fell from 
}H)wcr with the invasion of the Mongol 
army of Kublai Khan and along with 
its fall Hinduism began to decline in 
Biirinn. The condition of Hinduism on 
fh(r main land at that time was anything 
Imt vigorous. The larger part of India 
had by then been subjugated by the 
Mohammedan invaders. The proselytiz- 
ing zeal of Islam was then at a white 
heat, and Hinduism suffered irretrievably 
through the vandalism and iconoclasra 
of the invaders. Religious injunctions 
prohibiting sea-voyage brought the 
Hindu maritime activities to a stand- 
still and thus spelt the ruin of the Hindu 
colonics overseas. Having fallen on evil 
days Hinduism could not keep U]» its 
contact with its offshoots across the 
seas. Cut oft from the vitalizing 
current of the main body the branches 
gradually withered away and Hinduism 


in Burma eventually disappeared in 
the 14th century. For about 500 
years, from the 14th to the 19th cen- 
tury Hinduism was almost extinct in 
Burma. After the annexation of Burma 
to British India, Hindu traders again 
flocked to the land of gold and revived 
Hinduism. This fresh Hindu migration 
synchronized with the Hindu awaken- 
ing in India. During the last half cen- 
tury the Hindu population in Burma has 
swelled up to about 6 lakhs. Throughout 
Burma the Hindus are now seen in ail 
walks of life earning good reputation as 
doctors, lawyers and educationalists. 
The Hindus have erected a number of 
Temples in the capital city of Rangoon 
and in other parts of the province. 
In Hangoon there are big temples 
dedicated to Siva, Mahavir and other 
Hindu gods. The Hindu communities 
from differcTit i)arts of India have their 
respective shrines where they congregate 
for worship. The Temj)lc erected by 
the Chcltiar community at Tambe, a 
few miles from Rangoon, and that built 
by the late Raja Reddiur in the heart 
of the Rangoon city, deserve special 
mention. The Hindus also take pains 
to celebrate their religious ceremonials 
wdth processions. There arc Uurgabaris 
in Rangoon, Mcmlmein, Yenaungauiin, 
and Bassicn, conducted by the Bengali 
Hindus, where they observe all the im- 
portant festivals. Mother Durga is wor- 
shipped in earthen image or Pratima in 
many towns of Burma. Hindu religi- 
ous teachers from different parts of 
India also visit Burma from time to 
time. 

The Rangoon Branch of the Ram- 
krishna Mission is playing no mean part 
in popularizing the Hindu religion and 
culture among tlic people of Burma. The 
Mission conducts a charitable hospital 
in Rangoon, which is one of the biggest 
in the province. Relief work during 
Hood, earthquake, and other natural 
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catastrophies, and other humanitarian 
activities have popularized the Mission 
and, through it, Hinduism in Burma. 
Burmese leaders of thought and culture 
gladly preside over and speak in the 
meetings held to celebrate the anniver- 
saries of the Hindu saints. The Mission 
also conducts a free Rest House and a 
free Reading Room and Library which 
are also very popular. For the dissemi- 
nation of Hindu religion and philosophy 
regular discourses are held by the monks 
of tlie Mission and other Hindu religious 
organizations. The Provincial Hindu 
Mahasabha has been doing good work 
in Burma by upholding the cause of 
Hinduism. Though the Hindu-Buddhist 
marriage is a long standing problem yet 
no attcm])t was made to solve it. 
During the lust session of the Provin- 
cial Hindu Mahasabha of Burma the 
question was taken up and a strong 
committee has been formed to devise 
means for legalizing the marriage 
between the Hindus and the Burmese 
Buddhists. Nor are the Hindus un- 
mindful of education. The Library of 
the Rangoon University is the muni- 
ficent gift of a Hindu millionaire. 
Hindus of all ranks contributed liberally 
to the University building fund. Three 
High Schools, namely the Bengal Aca- 
demy, the Reddiar Institute, and the 
B. E. T. School, are run by the Hindus 
and are meant mainly for the Hindu 
boys and girls. There is also a number 
of minor schools in and outside of 
Rangoon maintained by the Hindus. 


Papers in Bengali, Hindi, Guzrati, 
Telegu, Tamil and other Hindu langu- 
ages are run in Rangoon. Many asso- 
ciations of the Hindu communities have 
been formed to safeguard and promote 
their religious interests. It should be 
remembered that the religious ideas of 
the Hindus have not influenced the 
people of modern Burma to any appre- 
ciable extent. The days of the 
Burmese Kings when Hinduism en- 
joyed considerable influence are now 
over. Burma by virtue of her geogra- 
phical position has become the meeting- 
ground of various races and cultures. 
This commingling of races at the present 
time has brought about profound ethnic 
changes and cultural fusion in Burma. 
The position of the Hindus will be quite 
different in future Burma separated 
from India. Hence the Hindus should 
lose no time in cementing the (fiiltural 
link that has been built up between 
Burma and India in the course of the 
last half century. Cultural and reli- 
gious unity of India and Burma lias 
been a bit strengthened by the election 
of the well-known Buddhist monk 
Bhikku Ottama as the President of th*' 
last session of the All-India Mahasabha. 
Leaders of Hindu thought and culture 
should see that centres of Hindu ide.'is 
and activities are started in the near 
future in Burma and other countries with 
Hindu colonies for the preservation and 
propagation of the Hindu religious and 
philosophical ide as. 


THE OTHER WORLD 

By Prof. E. E. Speight 

The glory of our human kind 
Is the rare music of the mind 
That from its mortal prison-bars 
Commingles with the very stars. 
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A folded arm, a glance upthrown 
At some wild songster swiftly flown, 

A sudden waking in the dark. 

The brief ascension of a spark, 

May set ajar a secret door 
And make us free for evermore 
Of an undreamable domain, — 

The world that in a drop of rain 
Gleams and is gone, the paradise 
That in a note of music lies, 

The realm of lovely imagery 
One single word may come to be. 

The things we do from hour to hour 
All unaware, may lead us there; 

There is no purity or power 

But streams out from the Great Unknown 

Into the soul, as winds intone 

Triumphantly the liturgy 

Wherein all life doth blend, 

That was from the beginning 
And shall be unto the end. 


THE MESSAGE OF MOTHERHOOD 

By Kshitindua Natii Tagore, B.A. 


Th£ Message 

A‘ Bhagiratha of Ancient India 
))rouglit down the sacred river Ganges 
fioni the high peak of the Himalayas 
iind converted the Aryavarta into a 
veritable green garden, so the American 
poet of modernism, Walt Whitman, 
o})ened out a new vista of thought in 
the New World and introduced a new 
trend of ideas into the heart of the 
West, when with a full heart and force- 
ful voice he sang a paean of praise for 
the motherhood of woman in the follow- 
ing strain ; — 

“I am the poet of the woman, the 
same as the man. 

And I say it is as great to be a woman 
as to be a man. 

And I say there is nothing greater 
than the mother of men.” 


It is dilficult to express this idea better 
in any other form. To try to do it, 
would only mar its forceful beauty. 
It is perhaps only in the divine litera- 
ture of Ancient India, and of no other 
country, that one comes across the 
glory of motherhood described in such 
a magnilicent language. Tt must, how- 
ever, be said that even Whitman has 
placed the woman on the same level 
with the man, when he says in a nega- 
tive way that “there is nothing higher 
than to be a mother of men.” It was 
only the sages of Ancient India, 
tlie land of sacred traditions, who had 
fully realized the true greatness of 
woman and did not naturally hesitate 
to utter not merely a negative truth 
regarding her, but enunciated a posi- 
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tive truth, when they said that ‘‘because 
of her privilege of being a mother of 
children, she deserves our full respect, 
esteem and blessings too; it is she who 
brightens the home; woman is the pre- 
siding goddess of prosperity in the house 
— in fact, there is no difference between 
her and the goddess.” (Manu) 

The Ideal of the Risiiis 

None but the sages of yore could 
utter the words so radiant like sun- 
shine and at the same time so soft like 
lotus-leaves. Whitman’s vision did not 
go beyond considering her as the mother 
of men. It is the Aryan Rishis alone 
who felt themselves gratified and bless- 
ed by having the privilege of divine 
vision to look at woman both as 
the mother of men and as the presid- 
ing goddess of the hearth and home. 
The Rishis having themselves realized 
this noble truth showed humanity at 
large the easy way to attain this high 
ideal by advising them to look at the 
wives of other people as one would look 
upon one’s own mother. It is through 
their incessant efforts and advice that 
this noble sentiment regarding the 
womanfolk has, as it were, entered into 
the very marrow of the Hindu race. It 
has succeeded for centuries in protect- 
ing the Hindu society from the dreadful 
havoc of sexual immoralities. It is to 
be regretted, however, that this noble 
sentiment is fast disappearing into obli- 
vion, and the traditional teaching about 
the sanctity of a woman’s person is 
going to be a thing of the past, while 
the Western nations, although they 
seem to be unable to measure the height 
and the depth of this lofty sentiment, 
are going ahead towards this goal, the 
key to peace and happiness. The 
Western mind is awakening, though 
slowly, to the undoubted wisdom of the 
sublime conception as treasured up in 
India’s sacred books. 


A Mischievous Suggestion 

That this lofty ideal is in these days 
losing its hold on the Hindu mind, has 
been due to the present-day wrong 
system of education, so different from 
that introduced by the Rishis. The 
wisdom of the Rishis enabled the Hindu 
society to take its stand on high ideals. 
It is, however, the fashion nowadays to 
say that one can carry on one’s life’s 
duties without the least help from reli- 
gion, or rather Dharma, the basis of 
those high ideals; nay more, by throw- 
ing Dharma out one would be none the 
worse. Could there be a more mis- 
chievous suggestion ? The Aryans of 
India always used to keep Dharma 
before their eyes in all their spheres of 
life and consequently India obtained the 
high reputation of being the abode of 
eternal peace and happiness. The 
change that has come over the country 
today is simply unthinkable. How rapid 
has been her fall from that height of 
moral excellence, which, for centuries, 
had dominated the minds of its people. 
We, the descendants of the pious 
Aryans of Ancient India, do not now 
hesitate to banish Dharma from all our 
acts ! 

God-centric System of Duties 

The Rishis of yore based all their 
teachings on Dharma, the underlying 
basis that supports or upholds a man 
in his struggle for his uplift, physical, 
mental and spiritual. It is nothing 
short of God-worship. The Rishis kjiew 
that all knowledge comes to him, who 
is a humble seeker of the knowledge of 
God — “The knowledge of God is the 
foundation of all knowledge.” Their 
motto was : “Destroy Dharma and it 
will destroy you, preserve Dharma and 
it will preserve you.” Keeping this 
motto in mind, they have bequeathed 
to us a God-centric system of duties 
that enables ope, waking or dreaming, 
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to preserve Dharma and to keep God 
in the forefront of every act of one’s 
life. 

Difference between Then and Now 

If, however, we do not care to follow 
the wise precepts inculcated by the 
sages, but in our inordinate pride and 
vanity, ignore them and thus bring dis- 
aster upon our homes, our Rishi-forc- 
fathers would not certainly be to blame 
for that. They have given us such a 
panacea for all the ills of life, 
that we, their ill-fated descendants, 
in spite of hundreds of cruel blows, 
have not succumbed to spiritual 
death, but even when dying, try 
to bring a new era of ideas into 
this world with renewed vigour and 
energy. As a result of having drunk 
deep of their spirituality, wc, even in 
these degenerate days, arc taught from 
our very childhood to look at woman 
as wc would upon our own mother. 
Sitting as they did on the high pedes- 
tal of Dharma, the Rishis fully real- 
ized the grandeur of the conception of 
the motherhood of God and also of the 
iiK'therhood of His image, the woman, 
am- proclaimed to the world that 
woman, specially another’s wife, should 
he looked upon as one’s own mother. 
In order to create a deep-rooted habit 
of respect towards womankind, the 
Rishis oiidcr stood that posterity should 
be brought up on this high ideal. With 
this view they taught people to address 
every woman in respectful and court- 
eous terms, c.g. “Sister”, “daughter”, 
or “mother”. But as the result of 
modern education, we have ceased to 
pay much heed to this precept, how- 
ever excellent it is, or to the inherent 
good instincts of the heart ; but pressing 
into our service all sorts of quibbling 
and fallacious arguments and specious 
reasonings of an indisciplined mind, we 
persuade ourselves into thinking that a 


woman is after all nothing but a woman. 
We have lost the spectacles bequeathed 
to us by our forefathers, who taught 
us to see woman in the light of a 
mother. 

Why does Dharma sound Bitter 
TO Some ? 

It is only natural to us, the so-called 
educated Indians of the present time, 
that it should not be palatable to listen 
to religious precepts at every step or 
to link every act of our life with God- 
centric Dharma as our forefathers did. 
The reason is not very far to seek. We 
only seek case and luxury; we have 
come to like too much frivolities of all 
sorts, and as its inevitable consequence, 
we go mad after physical beauty; we 
wish to excel in things which inflame 
our passions and naturally lead us to 
sec won\an in no other light than merely 
as a lump of flesh. To such people and 
to those of our countrymen who for 
want of foresight do not hesitate to 
introduce into India the maddening 
ball dance and similar other social 
customs of the West likely to bring 
moral famine in the East, it is 
needless to say, such advice to 
bring every act of life under the chasten- 
ing and purifying control of God-cciilric 
moral injunctions would surely sound 
bitter ; to them, the message of the 
motherhood of woman would no doubt 
sound harsh and out of tune in these 
disjointed times. Their motto is — 
“borrow money, cat hard, drink hard 
and be merry.” Most of them do not 
find time to think even, to what im- 
measurable depth of ruin their country 
is gradually sinking by following their 
example and precepts. They want to live 
always in the dreamland of pleasures. 

Dharma always leads to Good 

It is only fair to admit that many a 
well-wisher of the country is of opinion 
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that to remind a boy of Dharma and 
of the moral duties incidental to it in 
all acts of his life, is more than not 
likely to make him precociously 
wise or hypocritical. Labouring under 
this error of judgment, they fail to 
enter into the spirit of what the Rishis 
taught and without the slightest hesita- 
tion accept as gospel-truths many teach- 
ings of the West, that are plausible but 
injurious in their effect. We, on the 
other hand, unhesitatingly say that the 
effect of the rules for the conduct of 
life laid down by the Rishis, is to bring 
steadiness and gravity of character, but 
not precociousness ; deep repentance for 
acts of impiety done, but certainly not 
hypocrisy. The Rishis have not placed 
any ban on innocent pleasures and 
amusements, they have not advised us 
to practise religious observances at the 
sacrifice of health, physical or mental. 
What they want to emphasize is that 
to enjoy all things conducive to moral- 
ity and to hold fast to the Go<l-centric 
Dharma can only lead to good and 
nothing but good. 

History of Mankind 
BEARS Testimony 

The history of mankind bears ample 
testimony to this truth. Did Nero, 
Emperor of Rome, do good or immense 
mischief by his beastly anti-moral sexual 
indulgences and cruelties of the most 
inhuman kind? Who have done greater 
good than those high-souled saints who 
sacrificed their own precious lives in 
order to hold high the banner of the 
gospel of truth ? How many Alci- 
biadeses succeeded in bringing about 
the revolution in the realm of thought 
that one Socrates could do by dint of 
his deep spiritual character ? Which 
can be said to be the greater benefactor 
of mankind—the Puritans of England 
notwithstanding their bigotry, or the 
Stuart kings of England? There are 


hundreds of men who can point with 
pride to the sublime and immortal 
verses of the puritan bard John Milton, 
as being the means of elevating their 
lives. But how many men there are 
who can boast of living highly cultured 
lives by following the doctrines of 
Brummel, the leader of fashion of his 
time? Did not the influence of George 
the Fourth sow seeds more of evil than 
of good in the social life of England? 
On the contrary, how much the morale 
of the English Society has been elevated 
and purified by the example of her ideal 
life of purity and morality set before 
her subjects by Queen Victoria ? She, as 
sovereign of her people, maintained the 
purity of her court with the utmost 
strictness and rigour. 

Conclusion 

With all those examples before us, 
if one still refuses to believe in the good 
effect of Dharma, we do not know how 
to impress it on one’s mind. It is, 
however, the bouiidcn duty of every 
believer in God-centric Dharma, in 
religious and moral education as 
leading to all-round good, to ins- 
truct everyone to cultivate only 
those subjects that are interdependod 
on Dharma and to have every act of his 
interwoven with it, and not to remain 
apathetic in holding high the torch 
of Dharma. Its path is often very 
slippery, and it requires watchfulness 
and constant practice to stand steady 
in it. The sages of India have there- 
fore enjoined upon us to practise 
Dharma like one in the grip of grim 
death. We, in conclusion, appeal to 
the sons of India to realize God as 
the centre of our life and thus allow 
Dharma to permeate all the acts of our 
life, physical or mental. It will then 
be possible for us, descendants of the 
hoary sages, to look upon the woman 
as upon our oWn mother, to carry the 
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message of nioUierhood to every hearlli 
and home, not only in this eoujitry, but 
tliroughouL the world, and thus put the 
crown of the highest glory and honour 


on the head of our motherland, as the 
Rishis hud done in the golden days of 
yore, and herald the advent of an age 
of enduring peace. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PARIS PAYS TRIBUTE TO 
VIV EKANAXDA 

By Jean Herbert 

A few (lays aflcr ihe succes^Jul celebration in Paris, in tli.? Musee (luiinel, of the 
( enlciiary of Sri Hamakrisliiia, the '"Sorhonne'* paid a splendid tribute to Swami 
Vivekaiianda. 

lJiid(‘r the (hairnianshij) of Professor I'dijeln*, member (»f Llie Institute of France, 
over !f(MI jieople assembled on March HO, lOaG, in Ihe auditoriiiin of the “Institute of 
Indian Civilization*' to hear a IceLiirc by Professor Paul Massoii-Oiiisel, and a few words 
hy Miss Josephine Ma(‘laMid and Swarni Yaliswaraiiaiida. 

Professor Foiiehe opened the nieetinff by heartily weleoiiiinj;; Swanii Vivekaiianda 
and his teachings into tht; gp-al centre of learning. Dr. Filiet tlnn informed the aiidieiiec 
that those teaeliiiigs would he studied by a group ii«iw in process of formation under the 
leadership of Swami Yutiswaraiiauda. She also stated that th(‘ French translation of the 
lour Yo^us and also of /aspired Talhs and various other woiks by Vivekaiianda would now 
be piiiilislied in rapid sueeossion ; she felt sure that lln‘ various volumes would m(*ct with 
the same success as llie lirst pamphlet which had aln-ady (ome «mt {Mi/ Muster). 

Professor Masson- Oursel, who holds the chair of Indian jihilosopliy, chose as his 
subject “ V'i vckaiianda, the* disciple of lianiakrishiia'*. Tin- tcillouing is a siiriiinary of 
iiis lecture, which was listened to with very keen interest. 


“I should like first of all to express iiiy gri\af admiration for Homain Holland's 
ho(iks, wliirdi made both Hainakrishna\s and Vivekaiianda 's names known in the West ; 
St Idoni has a Westerner shown such loving understanding of Ihe Fast. Hut since those 
two great Heiigalis were the first Indian ndigioiis teachers with whose experiences and 
d(M‘t ilne.s Homain Holland beeaine acapiaintcd, it was naturally difficult fur him to 
reaii/e all that they had in common with many great aneient, and possibly also 
• oiitcmporary, .sages in India. 

"Hnniakrishna and Vivekaiianda are stars of the lirst magnitude in the sky of Indian 
^piritiinlity, hut it woidd be unfair to India and to Indian tradition to consider them 
:=s the only liiminarii's in that sky, nor would it add to Iheir fame or inffuence ; they 
themselves would be the lirst to acknowledge gratefully all that they owed to the genius 
of their race and of mankind as a whole. 

"Vivekaiianda should be studied only in (^onjunetion with his mast(>r Ramakrishna. 
The contrast between the tw’O men was striking. They belonged to two different (Mistes. 
Whereas Kamakrishna was an ascetic, given to ecstasy, he was an athlete, proud of his 
physical vigour ns well as of his great artistic talent which would have enabled him to 
be come a remarkable professional inusieinn. He was very keen to aeeiimiilate knowledge 
and wisdom, and became not only a Pandit, but also a man well- versed in Western 
seiciiee and art and culture His religious ideas were at first the exact opposite of 
Hamakrishna’s. 11c was rather .sceptical, not at all sure that Hod did exist. 

“llis soul was content with a strict positivism, a la Auguste Comte ; he was a 
111 ale rial is t. We may therefore place him in his youth as a very modern, and even 
modernizing Hindu. We must rememlier that in this he was no exception among the 
great thinkers of his country. Most of them have considered it essential that they 
should build up their own spirituality themselves and not lake it ready-made from some 
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oilier man or scrliool. And there is probably greater value and merit in the Indian idea 
that one eati start from nothing and acquire a spiritual soul than in the Western idea 
that we have sucdi a soul already and we cannot use it. 

“lie was a member oC the Hrahnio-Samaj and read Spencer and Stuart Mill. He 
refused to choose between Indian and Western culture or to sacrifice either of them to 
(he other. In that he was both a product and an opponent of Hindu prejudices. 

“He was seventeen wlien he was brought to Humakrislina, as a singer. There is 
i'ltle doubt that his musical training and capacitic.s played a large part in preparing him 
for a life of spirituality. 

“He first met Karnakrishna’s itleas with Hat contradiction. It is .said that his 
conversion dates from the moment when the sage, intentionally, touched him with his 
foot. That decisive eontact in.ade the young man shed his negative and nialerialislie 
attitude. His (hirii’s ijifliieiue, howt ver, did not deter him from enquiring further into the 
West, and making his mind always richer. During his lirst journey to America and 
Europe, in he made a very sciisatioiial appearance in the “Parliament of Reli 

gions“ in Chicagu. In the H.S.A. he found the European incehanist ie cuiiecptioii of 
life carried niiieli further than in Kiiroiie, and .always taking men further and further 
away from the pla'u* o?i which the Indian world was still moving. Tic saw the c^ffeets of 
material s(‘ien(-<* and of industri.ali/utioii, which gave as violeui a contrast w'itli India as 
could l)C imagined. He had been w«‘ll prepared however, and although he learnt iniieli, 
he had no reason to be surprised. 

“When in England, he felt no political bitterness. What opposes oia.u to man never 
Fuid any appeal for him. In Piitish public opinion he ralhi'r saw a jjosjiblc instninieiit 
for pnipaganda in favour of India. /Vini perhaps that happenrd to be a wise and fruitbd 
policy, politically. 

“On the way back, coming lliruiigh Europe, lu met Max Muller and Dcussen. He 
landed in Ctilombo in 1807, and be set to work to build up the Hamkri.shna Mission. 
He had alreatly tonrt‘d Imiia as a youth. Now he loured his country as a m.'in and 
a prophet. In 1897 he even made Wc.stern dis*'iples in India. 

“His earthly life ended with grandeur. Not only did he know the ajipuiiiled lime, 
he also fell a moral obligation to die. And W'e may probably say that In? passed away 
of his own accord, in that state of Samadhi, or ecstasy, which liis (Jiini had so passiojiatcly 
loved. His death was no eomnnui dealli, and eatinot be accoiiiilcd fin* by any parlieiiiar 
human reason. He freed himself from the bonds of liiiitian life when he had learnc<l ail 
that he had to learn, when he had achieved all that he had tc» do. 

“We can understand Vivckanaiida only if wc know Rarnakrishiia. The (jiirij lia<i 
laUcii his raison tie luvre from the Bhagavatl iiiio. One man had w'anted to walk in one 
life the full length of each of the four paths which the Gild says lead to liberation. And 
as if it were not enough to Jive to their end each of the four yogas, Hamakrishna had 
also wanted to live each mie of the various religious knowm in his country. By that he 

did not mean simply to be<*ome an a<lepi of each, but actually to rc-livc the life of the 

great prophets. He became not a Moslem, but Mohammad hiin.sclf, not a Christian, but 
•Tesus himself, just as he beeame Kali and Kama and Krishna and all the other forni.s 
which the Absolute has taken in the Indian world. 

“That experience cannot possibly be judged or appreciated fr€»m our plane of life 
and ibought. Unless Kainakrishna was only a visionary given to ecstasy, we may say of 
him not only what was said of Spinoza, that he was intoxicated with Hod, but that he 

ivas the Cud who was both the basis and the goal of his religious experience. 

“What did that leave for a disciple to do? First of all to follow in the footsteps 
of the master and go through his experiences. Vivekananda was the perfect disciple. We 
do not know whether he actually reached the point which Hamakrishna had attained, 
but even if he had, that would only make him a second Hamakrishna, it would not make 
him original. He made, however, a new and personal contribution in his conception 
of Dharma. 

“Although that o e word corresponds to our various notions of religion, rights duty, 
and many others, it does not mean that the Hindus do not distinguish between those 
notions ; it. means rather that they also have an idea whif?h we do not have, and which 
cuts across, so to speak, all those concepts. The idea is that there are various deep 
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strata H^hich it is in nobody's power to create, but of which we should sonieiimes point 
out the urgent necessity. That faith in the Dharnia has existed ever since Vedic tiroes, 
and it is quite commonplace. 

“Another idea which is very common in India is that spirituality is the essence and 
the basis of all that we call civilization, politics, &e., which should flow from it quite 
naturally and healthily. Vivekananda's personal experience was to realize that althmigh 
he alone could not solve all the riddles of India, the task .'oiild he accomplished if he 
took as a basis Ramakrishna’s religious experience, which he had .shared In a certain 
extent. Had it not been for Ramakrishna’s manifold ”Erlebnis'\ Vivekauanda could only 
have been one of those modern-minded Hindus such as we mcci in Paris and an artist 
into the bargain. 

“Vivekanada’s work was twofold: he was to advocate in hi:-, cf?jii:lry all (hat could 
usefully be borrowed from the West, and also something nunc w]!:* h wc shall see laicr, — 
he was also to reveal to the West that if we do not waul to fall hack into barbarism, 
we should not lose all touch with spiritual life. 

“To Western audiences, there was no special diPfieiilty or merii in advocating Indian 
ideas and ideals, hut where Vivekananda showed great courage ami miginaliiy was in 
the fact that he defended not only Sankara (for whom Spinoza h.a«l stood alreafly) but 
also Kali, and the Tnnlrie rites and all the rest. He did no! ednicorate Hindu religious 
creeds and turn them into a rationalized eoneept for the l'»c*''elit of Weslern -Tinds, he 
claimed to be as modern and up-to-date when worshipping Kali as aiiv Atnerltan archiieel 
when building a sky-scraper. 

“In India he did not only uphold the utilitarian advantages i.f physics and il.emi.’dry 
and the other sciences. Ho also advocated the beltermenl of uuiterial romhlions, the. 
clirniinitiou of poverty, famine, &e., and showed that, such ii'iprovemcnts, far from 
impeding spiritual iirogicss, .should further it. He iVarlcssly told Ins i-roplc to “get. 
rich” and he believed that by doing .so he was serving bis count rv. 

“He was convinced that all religions are equivalent. Ramokrishua was the only man 
who bad a right to say I hat, beeau.se he knew it through, a full and personnl experience of 
every one of them, and therefore hi.s disciple did not defend that idcologuail .".yneretisn; 
which without Raniakrislina's experience w'oiild have hecTi devoid of :»l! vainc. Similarly 
Vivekananda could and did say: w'e must all be brothers, bill let ii.s kccf) o'lr differemrs ; 
.just as Ramakrishria had lieen able to live religions which a-c fiirfcK.il. 

“Wlieii Vivekananda proudly clniim’d hi.s Aryan origin, MonguliaTi hio'»fl, .tnd a 
negroid element which was in him, he meant that he had /n.rd the nr;r»n. and the Vmlo 
Mmope.an and the iVIongoMan, just as Ramakrishna ha*l lived ;; ;,| Jt;;.;,., and 

^fnhaminad, and that ho did not deny any of them. 

“Although Vivekananda followed the four Yogas, he was mo.stly a Kar.na yegiu. He 
• 'aimed to he an adept of tin* most nionistir form of Veolanfa. ror us, tli j! \y ..rdy oac of 
manv luclaphy.sical .systems, and many great exponents of it have m'verlhclc.v.s belonged 
to S'*!. JO partienlnr religious cult or other. Rut for Vivekananda the ViMlanJ \ had breome 
a’^o a social and political aetivlly. What is important fiu* liim is I'lnly, that unity of 
MLirik»iid is far more valuable with all the differences that exist than when robbed of 
liiem. His Vedanta is therefore without Maya, he has made it a lui-ans for .‘.o< ial action. 
What he values in immisni is its catholicity. In social thought aial ;irtio?i. the Vedanta 
has been for Vivekananda what art has been for the Tagores. 

“From the point of view of sheer idoa.s, Vivekananda withmil Hirn.nkri^hna would 
have been nothing but n propounder of what W’as already known ; h;i<ked by the experi- 
ence of Ramakrishna, which he extended and broadened, lie heeamc n prophet. 

“From a practical point of view', he spread horizoninlly what in Rninakii.shii.i was 
remarkable by it.s depth. Instead of seeing spirituality in renunciation, he sinv it in 
brotherly love.” 

• 

Miss Josephine MacLeod then gave, in French, a few rominisepnees of her meeting in 
America in 1895 with Swanii Vivekananda. 

Swami Yatiswarananda, clad in the garb of the Order, then addressed the audience : 

^Sisters and Brothers, I look upon it as a great privilege to be present here in this 
great centre of learning and culture, and to take part in the celebration organized in 
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connection with the birth-centenary of Sri Ramakrishna. And 1 take this opportunity 
to offer you all heartiest greetings on behalf of myself and of the Brotherhood I have the 
honour to represent. 

‘*1 come to you not as a stranger, but as one who, following the teachings of 
Ramakrishna and Vivekananda, believes in the exchange and assimilation of the best 
in the culture of the East and of the West, as one who feels a kinship with those whose 
hearts beat to the spiritual tunc and yearn after the realization of the Truth which is 
neither Eastern nor Western but is the goal of us all. 

“I did not have the privilege of meeting Vivekananda. In lOOfi, four years after 
the Sn ami’s passing away, both Ramakrishna and Vivekananda came to me at the same 
time, in the form of their teachings, when I was a student at the University. The first 
books that brought me the message were *"Thc Gospel of Ramakrishna'* and Vivekananda’s 
** Rajd-Yogn". 1 became more and more interested in the literature ; later I came in 
touch with the monks of I lie Order which I finally joined a few years afterwards. 

“It was my good fortune to receive spiritual instruction from Swami Brahmananda, 
the “spiritual son” of Ramakrishna, and also to know intimately many of Ramakrishna’s 
other great disciples, f carry on my head also thc^ blessings of the Holy Mother, the 
partner of Rainakrishiia’s divine realization and glory. 

“Sri Ramakrishna was a great gardener who reared many flowers of the rarest kinds 
and gathered them all in his basket. Vivekananda was certainly the greatest of them all 
but there were others also who were unique In their own way. Sitting at the feet of many 
of those great ones, this is what I have learnt — that Ramakrishna and Vivekananda were 
not separate entities. They were, really speaking, a twofold manifestation of the same 
Divine Principle and Power, 

“Ramakrishna was like the silent cloud that gathers the storm and Vivekananda 
was like the thundering cloud that spreads it all around. Jt is impossible, to separate the 
two. Tn Ramakrishna, the ancient ideals of Vedanta realized themselves in a silent and 
quiet way. In Vivekananda they became more dynamic and widespread. It was he who 
spread the message in India and carried it to Western lands. 

“The mighty spiritual current that had its origin in the quiet temple of Dakshineswar 
on the banks of the (Jauges inundated the whole of India through Vivekananda and has 
brought a new inspiration and awakening to the country, stimiilafing the spiritual life of 
people and urging them to serve their fellow-men more than ever. 

“In order to undersliind the message of Ramakrishna and Vivekananda, we must 
take a synthetic view and acknowledge that it i.s not enough for us to realize spirit iiality 
in individual life. The Divine whom we try to realize within us ns the Soul of our sjjuI 
must al-so be realized in the colled ive life through creative service. We must try to 
promote our individual well-being and at the same time to work for the good of others. 

“We live in a world w'here people want to be saviours to others without kiuiwing 
how to save tlicniselvcs. Ramakrishna and Vivekananda tench us that w'o must lir.sl 
of nil learn how to help ourselves, and then alone may we be able to help others. The 
message, to put it briefly, is this: — First, let us ourselves be divine, and then help 
others to be divine.” 


ATMABODHA 

By Swami SiDimATMANANDA 
{Continued from the May issue) 


Attachment, desire, pleasure, pain, etc. when the 

mind exists arise ; Jraw snftt (Attachment etc.) do not exist in dream- 
less sleep the mind then being destroyed usit?! therefore IT q (the attachment 
etc.) belong to the mind *l wiuPt; not to the Atman. 
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28. Attachment, desire, pleasure, pain, etc. arise when 
the mind exists i.e., exist only in the waking and dream 
state; they do not exist in dreamless sleep, the mind being 
then absent ; so they belong to the mind and not to the 
Atman. 

’Ewra: II II 

As of the sun iram: light uhiui of the water cold wu : of 

the fire WUI heat characteristic feature ( UUl so ) existence, 

intelligence, bliss fwfiwqui eternal purity of the Self ( real 

nature ). 

24. Existence, intelligence, bliss, and eternal purity are 
the essential nature of the Atman as light, cokl, and heat 
are of the sun, water, and fire respectively. 

^T^i^ir sTTsmftfii ii n 

( ^: Jiva ) existence and consciousness of the Sclf^^fftr:^ 

and the functions of the mind ifh these two combining together 

through want of discrimination expletive ( ^ acts 

as the cognizer. 

25. Through want of discrimination Jiva combining 
tliese two — the existence-intelligence of the Self and the func- 
tions of the mind acts as the cognizer. 

snensft infer i 

ijftn: ^ sp^fn II II 

snq At any time ^ expletive of the Self *1 ( ^ifia ) there is no 
modification 31'. H ( "siftl ) the mind has no conseiousnoss (of its own) ; 

verily Jiva itself (acts as) all of these sum experiencer (of pleasure 
and pain) doer SW seer ifir gets deluded (as these). 

26. Neither the Atman ever undergoes any modification 
nor has the mind ever any consciousness of its own ; verily, 
Jiva itself, under delusion, acts as all of these — experiencer 
(of pleasure and pain) doer and seer. 

^ ii ii 

As a rope is mistaken for a snake regarding oneself 

as Jiva ud (one) suffers from fear ; n ^ 414: I an not Jiva (''r^) 4nan 
I am the Supreme Self fSl wnt ^ if known thus (one) becomes 

free from all fears, 
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27. A man suffers from fear, mistaking himself as Jiva 
as a rope is mistaken for a snake ; he becomes free from all 
fears if he can know that he is not Jiva but he is the Supreme 
Self. 


^ ^IcRI II II 

fhr. Like a lamp illumining jars etc. alone ^nun Atman 

the intellect etc- ^ and the senses illuminates ; ^ the 

Atman Itself sis; S: by the intellect etc. and the senses which 

have no eonseiousnc.ss *1 cannot be enlightened. 


28. Like a lamp illumining jars etc., the Atman alone 
illumines the intellect etc. and the senses ; the Atman can- 
not be revealed by them as they have no consciousness ( just 
as a lamp cannot be illumined by jars etc. ). 


I 

*WrT II II 


urn As for revealing itself *1 ( ) a lamp docs 

not require the help of another lamp ( aai so ) wim*i: ahiswii consciousness 
being the essential nature of the Atman for revealing Itself 

a ( uafil ) does not require any other knowledge. 

29. As a lamp docs not require the help of another 
lamp to reveal itself so the Atman whose essential nature is 
consciousness does not require any other knowledge for 
revealing Itself. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


IN THIS NUMBER 

The opening article is an unpublished 
writing of Swanii Vivekananda. . . . 
In the last two issues we have discussed 
some ideals of education which are 
suited to the conditions of India. In 
this month we deal with The Education 
of the Masses in India and offer some 
suggestions for the uplift of the teem- 
ing millions in India. . . . The article 


on Hinduism and Buddhism by Prof. 
Dr. H. V. Glasenapp was originally 
written in German and contributed to 
a German magazine. It deals with the 
subject philosophically and historically, 
hence it may be of interest to our 
reeders. ... A Luminous Soul of India 
is a speech which Dr. Frederick 
B. Robinson^ President of the College 
of the City of New York, delivered on 
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the occasion of the Sri Ramakrishna 
Centenary Celebration, held last March 
in the New York Town Hall. ... In 
The Religion We are born in Prof. 
Shrivastava discusses some fundamental 
points of religion and religious life as 
viewed by all mystics, teachers, and 
prophets of the world. . . . Prof. 
Nicholas de Roerich makes some valu- 
able observations in connection with the 
Sri Ramakrishna Centenary Celebrjitions 
in his nvavcnly Gilta. . . . Swami 
.Fagadiswarananda makes a detailed 
study of the Hindu influences in the 
past and in the present in Uindumn in 
llurwa, . . . The MetifinfJie of Mother- 
hood is from the pen of Mr. Kshitindra 
Nath Tagore, who criticizes the modern 
attitude towards women. . . . Mr. 
Jean Herbert, who is now translating 
Swami Vivekananda’s works into 
Prciieh, gives us an account of how 
The Ihnvcrfiity of Pa rift payn trihate to 
Vivehniinula. 

Harking Back To Past 

Tt is a paradox of history that 
man never rests at any point of the 
hislorical process and yet he never 
coa.se s to cast wistful glances at an 
idyll ie past. And the while he believes 
he is reviving the past he is, in fact, 
moving away from it. Whether the 
proeesa is one of steady progress, or 
a gradual lojfergnng or a vicious 
movement in a circle man has always 
been swept off his feet by the inevit- 
able flux. The forward step, if it 
avoids old ills and solves old problems, 
brings in its train new ones. In course 
of time the present misery becomes 
unbearable and seems almost inescaj)- 
ablc, and man tries to cry a halt to 
the movement and longs to return to 
the past undisturbed by the night- 
mares of the present. We are witness- 
mg a similar case in those who seem 
to be sick with an industrialism that 


threatens Frankenstein-like to destroy 
its creators and who would fain return 
to the days of the eighteenth century 
village economy. It is a profound 
fallacy. Wc do not mean that pro- 
gress is to be measured by taklis or 
by spinning jennies. We are not taking 
so cramped a view. If there be such 
a thing called i)rogress taking a com- 
prehensive view of civilization it 
obviously lies elsewhere. 

What is pertinent to the question is 
a distinction of the things of y)ermanent 
and of changing values and a tracking 
down of the root of the evil. Certain 
values are y)crmanent for human society. 
Such are certain moral, aesthetic, and 
spiritual values which will endure to 
the last days of humanity. Along with 
them there arc ideas and objects which 
embody only fleeting values. They 
are more or less accidental, being pro- 
ducts of changing needs and circum- 
stances. It is futile to attempt to 
arrest theiv mutability. It is idle to 
suppose that the historical urge can be 
stopped or that man’s spirit of innova- 
tion and enterprise can be extinguished. 
Besides, it is usually the case to con- 
trast the ills of a present system with 
the benelits of a past one while for- 
getting the merits of the former and the 
drawbacks of the latter. Much of the 
charm for the past would melt away 
if it could bo envisaged in its totality. 
Most of (uir faseiiiatinn for the past 
feeds upon our failure in historical 
imaginalion. What iigain is to blame 
- man or his creation.^ Are unemploy- 
ment and misery inevitable accompani- 
ments of the machine.^ Is not what 
is nceessarv only a new adjustment.^ 
The selllsh greed of a few is exploiting 
a system that is capable of alleviating 
human want and misery to a consider- 
able extent. It is no good blaming 
institutions which can be worked both 
ways. The Gandhites condemn machine 
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as the cause of unemployment and 
spiritual degeneration, the Marxists 
call religion the opium of the people. 
What is the truth, Pilate? — ask the 
bewildered. Nothing captures our ima- 
gination more than forest glades, 
thatched huts and mountain springs, 
but we believe the world is peopled 
with men and men. Happily or un- 
happily India is a modern country by 
the grace of time and spaee. She can 
hardly ignore the happenings round her. 
While the cottage industry has im- 
mense potentialities for the present in 
Indian economy it is unwise and 
fatal to decry and retard the industria- 
lization of the country. 

Rem c; ION anu Morality 

There are discernible in the pre- 
sent thought-texture of the world two 
strands which almost run counter to 
each other. On the one hand there is 
an ever-growing tendency to accept 
nothing that is not revealed by a dili- 
gent search after truth; on the other 
an ever-increasing emphasis is being 
laid on ethical and religious values 
regarding which all (|Ucstions of truth 
and falsehood arc held to be strictly 
impertinent. The last century ushered 
into being a new science called axiology 
which started a systematic enquiry into 
the nature and problem of value. It 
is now held that our sense of the good, 
the beautiful, and the true is arrived 
at by way of a judgment of value and 
that it is irrelevant to enquire into 
their truth or falsehood. They are 
held to be fundamental. Values are 
thus shown to be valueless. Thus mora- 
lity has no other sanction beyond its 
own ‘imperatives’. Another thing 
noticeable in such discussions is the 
fairly common confusion of religious 
and moral values. Morality is held 
to be the essence of religion, and at 
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times religion has been identified with 
social morality. 

Such are the results of a sense-bound 
intellectualism which fails to penetrate 
the husk of Reality. It is cold comfort 
to learn that morality has no superior 
sanction and that religion is more or 
less a got-up affair to fortify the moral 
inclinations of the individual, a 
shadowy prop to social ethics. It is 
difficult to imagine how such an obvi- 
ously shaky position can be maintained 
for long. Even granting that as social 
good ensures individual good, the indi- 
vidual will be inclined to respect social 
morality, how can such a conception 
inspire men with enthusiasm to do more 
than what is strictly necessary and l,o 
bridge the difference between society 
and society, nation and nation, race 
and race? It is a confession of intel- 
lectual failure to understand religion. 
Religion is more than morality. It is 
true moral discipline is an indispen- 
sable pre-condition of religious life, and 
religious experience issues out into fim'st 
moral sentiments and behaviour, yet 
religion is neither moral nor non-moral. 
It is amoral in its highest flights. 
Religion ends in mysticism which 
affords an insight into the heart nf 
Reality that transcends all moral and 
non-moral aspects of the world. Rut 
while the vision of unity transcends all 
these bounds, it at the same time 
affords the true basis of all morality. 
It shows that man must rise ever 
higher and higher in moral behaviour 
to reach the core of truth. Morality 
is an expression of the underlying one- 
ness. The nobler it is, the more finely 
docs it reflect the Truth. Here then is 
the sanction of morality. Religion 
gives meaning to ethics; it alone can 
sustain moral endeavour. Without a 
living faith in a spiritual principle it 
is as vain to lead a moral life as it is 
profitless to build hopes on sand. 
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SKI KAMAKUISIINA AND ST. FKANCIS 
OF ASSISI. Ky Sister Dcvamiila. Ananda 
Aahramu, La Crescenia, Los Angeles 
County, California, Pp, US. 

The quest after Spirit has made the author 
n wanderer all her life. She has travelled 
to numerous sacred places and bowed at 
different holy shrines. Among her pilgrim- 
ages two stand out pre-eminently in her 
memory. The most vivid one is her visit 
to Daksliineswar and a few other near-by 
places connected with the life of Kama- 
krishna ; the other is her sojourn at Assisi, 
the native place of St. Francis. She weaves 
these two memories into one in the present 
work. It is no biography of the saints, nor 
any comparative estimate, for she humbly 
disavows any “thought of comparison in 
putting these two (Jreat Ones side by side*’. 
She has loved them both, and she believes 
that those who love the one will learn to 
love the other and thus a new link would 
be forged between the Kast and the West. 
She contents herself by merely pointing to 
their great similarities in life, method, 
mission, message and teachings and also 
a few dilTcrences lietween them, imposed by 
difference in lime, country, and traditions. 
Of I he Italian saint she says: “Had Francis 
Ix-t II born in India in.stead of in Italy, he 
woiiM have been acclaimed a Divine Mani- 
IcstMhon. No being ever embodied more 
jierlcctly in both life and character the 
Christ-Spirit or the Christ-Ideal that did 
Francis. The stigmata set their seal on his 
Christhood.” 

TALKS FUOM THE MYSTICS OF THE 
KAST. Ky General Parukram Jung Bahadur 
Kana, Kitabisian, Allahabad, Pp, ISJ, 
Price Hs. 2-H. 

This excellently got-up volume has strung 
together some fifty anecdotes from the lives 
of the various mystics of the East, all of 
which reveal the common view-point of 
mystics. An intense yearning for God and 
a burning spirit of renunciation shine out 
from the tales garnered from the stories of 
saints widely separated in time and clime 
such as Janak, Kabir, Nanak, Mira, Jaidev, 
Kahlol, Shamash, Hasan, Shibli, Sanjir, 
Hayazid, Attar, and a few others. The 


mystics know not only how to love God 
with a flaming passion but also how to ex- 
press their love in exquisite expressions. 
Words leap from their mouth with the easy 
grace and spontaneity of water spouting out 
of fountain-heads in delicate showers. There 
are passages in the book, which are sure to 
captivate the reader by sheer literary 
charm apart from their mystical appeal. 
Said Imam Hasan to his father when the 
latter had confc\sspd to her mulliplc affec- 
tions. “Father, is it a heart that you 
possess or a traveller’s home that shelters so 
many affections. The heart is one and it 
can accommodate only one.” A mystic’s 
heart has no room for harbouring any affec- 
tion other than that of God. All the tales 
ring with the same note. 

THE STORY OF MIUABAI. By Bankey 
Behari, B.Sc., LL.B. Published by the Gita 
Press, (iorahhpur, Pp. 96. Price As. 10. 

The story of Mira Bai forms one of the 
roost fascinating chapters in the history of 
saints. Buddha’s renunciation has usurped 
popular imagination, but compared with 
Mira’s it pales into insignificance. Born in 
the ruling family of Marwar and married to 
the heir-apparent of the proudest royal 
family of Rajasthan, she spurned the prince- 
ly pomp and magnilicenec, patiently bore all 
the humiliations heaped upon her and 
wandered alone to Brindaban for the sake 
of her beloved Lord. Legends have shrouded 
her figure in mystery, but the melody and 
the poignant pathos of her devotional 
songs have made immortal and kept vivid 
the inten.se charm of her personality. It is 
a pity that such a theme has fared no better 
treatment than the one. we have here. True, 
the author is out to relate Mira’s story 
not history. Nevertheless what one gets here 
is fairly common knowledge easily picked 
u]) from hearsay in India. The information 
that is spread over some odd ninety pages 
could have been easily crammed in half 
a dozen, the rest being the author’s 
none too happy philosophizatioiis. Readers 
who delight in ruminating on sentimental 
outbursts may derive some interest from the 
work, but one who thirsts for intimate 
acquaintance with one of the most remark- 
able saintly characters in history will be 
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sadly disappointed. The book is got-up well 
and illustrated with a number of coloured 
pictures. 

KALYAN KALPATARU. VEDANTA 
NUMBER, JANUARY, 1936. PrinLed and 
publiifhcd by Ghanshyatndas at the Gita 
Press, Gorakhpur. Pp. Price Rs. 2-8-0. 

The Gila Press has onerc more earned the 
gratitude of the pulilie by bringing out this 
execlletit symposium on Vedanta. No less 
than fifty-seven eonlributions on various 
aspects of Vedanta, some from the pens of 
eminent scholars, arc contained in it. Some 
offer illuminating comments on various 
aspects of Vedanta. It is chiefly concerned 
with the different phases of the iion-dualislic 
(Advaita) philosophy, though other systems 
have received some attention. Deserving of 
individual mention are, Hhagavan Sri San- 
karacharya on (>od, Soul, and the Universe 


by Sri Sankaracharya of Govardhan Mutt, 
Puri ; Sri Ramanuja and his system of Philo- 
sophy by Sankaracharya of Conjeeveram ; 
The methods of Vcdic knowledge by Auro- 
bindo ; Misconceptions regarding Sankara 
Vedanta by Mahamahopadhayaya Ganga- 
nath Jha ; On Waking and Dreaming Worlds 
in Sankara Vedanta by Pandit Kokileswar 
Shastri ; Misconceptions about Vedanta by 
Basanta Kumar Chatterjee ; Sivoham by 
Principal Sheshadri ; Sankaracharya’s Ana- 
lysis of Experience by Prof. S. V. Dandekar; 
Tantra and Vedanta by Prof. Chintaharan 
Chakra varti ; Vedantic Truth by late Atal 
Bihari Ghosh. There are two articles on 
Nimbarka philosophy and on the life and 
philosophy of Vallabhaeharya. Several 
passages from scriptures and Sankara are 
appended at the end. The magazine merits 
a permanent place in any philosophical 
shelf. 


NEWS AND IIEPOIITS 

SRf RAMAKRISIINA BIRTH CENTENARY CELEBRATIONS 


PUOVl DUNCE 

The Providence Birthday Celebration of 
Sri Ramakrishna was opened early on the 
21st February last at 7-30 A.M. over the 
radio when Swaini Akhilananda, spi^aking for 
the Ministers’ Morning Devotions, gave a 
talk on the Spiritual Experiences of Sri 
Ramakrishna. That afternoon at 3, the 
Swami, speaking over a different radio 
station, read to the invisible public the 
message of Swami Vivekananda on Sri 
Ramakrishna, and spoke on Sri Ramakrishna 
and Future (Civilization. 

A Committee called the American Centen- 
ary (k.‘lebration of Sri Ramakrishna had been 
formed during the winter. It comprised, 
besides the American Swamis, of such out- 
standing figures as Professor William £. 
Hocking of Harvard University, Rev. Ivan 
Lee Holt, President of the Federation of 
Churches of Christ, Rev. Frederick B. 
Fisher, President of the Council of Free 
Churches of America, Rev. Jabez Sunder- 
land, Professor Franklin Edgerton, Head of 
the American Oriental Society, Professor 
Millar Burrows, IVesidcnt of the American 
School of Oriental Research, Rabbi Israel 
Lazaron and others. The chairman of this 


Publicity Committee, Rev. Frederick A. 
Wilniol, Universalist Minister and Religious 
Editor of the Providence Journal, wrote three, 
appreciative articles on Sri Ramakrishna 
portraying him vividly to the Western mind. 

On Sunday, February 23, a large gather- 
ing of about 300 came together at the Planta- 
tions Club, a big auditorium in the centre of 
Providence, to hear ministers of different 
religions si>eak on mysticism. An unusual 
spirit of harmony and goodwill toward one 
another and toward Sri Ramakrishna could 
be noticed among the ministers. After a 
short violin recital by the expert technician, 
Professor Henri J. Faueher accompanied by 
Mme. Marie B. Faueher, Swami Akhilananda 
opened the meeting by reading to all the 
message of good cheer from Swami 
Akhandanandaji. A Catholic monk. Father 
Chandler, struck a high spiritual note by 
his beautiful exposition of the stages of 
divine love as portrayed in the life of 
St. Thomas Aquinas showing the attain- 
ment of God to be the highest human 
goal. This was followed by a very interest- 
ing account by Ralibi Braude of the chari- 
table life of Rabbi Israel, the Master of 
Goodname. Rev. Ralph Harpole depicted 
practical mysticism in the Protestant 
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Church from the life of Horace Bushnell. 
An eniertaining note was then brought in 
})y Kev. Frederick A. Wilmot’s definition of 
mysticism, which he followed by a talk on 
Sri Hamakrishna bringing out with sym- 
pathetic understanding the idea of the 
harmony of religions. Swami Akhilananda 
then spoke on the mysticism of Sri Bama- 
krishna stressing the fact that man must 
experience or realize (lod before he can 
become truly religious. The subject was 
drawn to a fitting close by Dr. .Toachin 
Wach, formerly of Leipzig University and 
n<jw Professor of Comparative Religions at 
Brown University, speaking on the Unity of 
Kastern and Western Mysticism, when he 
remarked that “mysticism denoted the 
harmony of man above his national and 
social barriers.” 

The glorious l)irthday was spent in wor- 
ship according to Hindu rights. 

The following day, the message of Swami 
Akliandanandaji, the President of the Ram- 
krishna Math and Mission, India, was broad- 
cast by the Pr<;ss on the radio over the 
whole of the United Slates. There were 
brief addresses on various phases of 
the life of Sri Hamakrishna by the five 
Swamis present and a few prominent 
American friends. Swami Akhilananda 
oi>cncd by giving the early life and spiritual 
background of Sri Rarnakrishna. Swami 
Panimananda continued by telling of the 
Mi‘siiT and other Hcligions. Here Rev. 
Frt.].?rick A. Wilrnot spoke a few words on 
Sri Hamakrishna’s rnflucncc on I he West, 
wbicli was followed by a discussion of His 
ihaclieal Teachings by Swami Vividisha- 
riand.i. The fKiints of Sri Hamakrishna's 
Coiitribiilioii to the Christian World were 
UDted by Rev. Allen E. Claxton, Methodist 
niliiister, in a very clear, deep talk showing 
iMiieh careful thought and was appreeialed 
by all. Swami Nikhilannndn lold in an 
iiileresting way about the Master and Flis 
Disciples. This was followed with a few 
brief words by Professor Robert Casey, 
Professor of Comparative Religions at Brown 
University, on Eclecticism and V^xclusiveness 
in mysticism and a word of appreciation of 
the Philosophy of Sri Ramakrishna bv Pro- 
fessor Arthur Murphy, Professor of Cfimpara- 
tive Philosophy at Brown University. 
Swami Gnaneswarananda ended with a 
quick, lively little story bringing out the 
different temperaments of religious aspirants 
in the East and the West and left with the 


company a UioiigliL tersely and stiikingly 
cxpresscil that, “Sri Ramakrishna is 
Power,” aiul “It W'orks” — that this power 
works for us in (ivcry phase of life; after 
which he gave a little llimhi music. 

On Wednesday Swami Akhilananda again 
read the mc.ssagc Swami Akhandanandaji 
over the radio and gave a talk on Sri Rama- 
krishna. In the evening a gathering of 
friends enjoyed more rnusie liy Swami 
Gnaiicswaraiianda inters jicr.sed with informal 
discussion and refrcshiiicnls. 

Harmony of Religions was LIk; topic of 
Swami .Vkhilananda over the radio on 
Friday, February ‘JS. in the evening there 
was another large public ineelliig at the 
Plantations Club. This time, four Swamis 
delivered lerlurrs on .Sri Hamakrishna and 
His InlliKOho which did much to spread 
aequaintaiKc among the public. After 
Swami Akhilananda oj>C‘ned the, meeting, 
Swami Paraniaiianda, speaking first, told 
about Sri Hamakrisliua, tlie (ilreal Master of 
India. Swami Vividishananda stressed the 
Ifarmony of Hcligions as shown by the life 
of Sri Hamakrishna. rnal a combination of 
mysticism and practical qualities is not only 
possible but admirable was brought out 
interestingly and clearly by Swami Gnancs- 
waraminda. While, hy Swami Akhilananda, 
Wcslc;ni l\>eholo‘ry ami Mystic Experiences 
were set »)vrr again.a each other and given 
their relative values illustrated from the 
sublime life of Sri ibutialvrishna. 

The we(*k of cflebralion proper ended on 
Sunday, M n eli 1st. .\t a nici ting in the 
evening, aftj'r a lit lie \iolin music again hy 
Professor Henri .1. Faiiidier aeeompanied by 
AInic. .Alarie H. Fauelier and voeal miisie by 
Miss Hulli Webber ateoinpanied by Mrs. 
Furry, Swami Akhilananda gave a leelure on 
India and Her Master illustrated by slides 
that me.de the nu'mbers of the aiidienee 
fle.siiv immediately to leave for India with 
the Swai'ji in a large party. 

The two regular leeture nights of the 
following \v(‘ek were ilevolcd to questions on 
Sri Hamakrisima, which brought out many 
interesting points ami angles of vision new 
to the West. Then, on Sunday, Swami 
Akhilananda Jeelnred on Sri Hamakrishna 
and Motlerii Problems. 

The eelebralinii was thereafter carried to 
Philadelphia and to Si. Louis by Swami 
Akhilananda w’here, in both places, he deli- 
vered a number of special lectures on Sri 
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llamakrishna, which interested and drew 
many people. 

MEETING AT THE BR()OKLYN 
INSTITUTE 

On the I8th April last, Swami Nikhila- 
nanda and Mr. Dhnn Gopal Mukerji were 
invited to address a meeting of the Institute 
of Arts and Sciences in the Brooklyn Aca- 
demy of Music in furl her celebration of the 
Sri Ramakrishna Centenary. Mr. Stansbury 
llagar, Vice-president of the Ramakrishna- 
Vivekananda (Vtiler and otic of the directors 
of the Institute, inlroduccd the speakers to 
the members and guests who filled the large 
hall. Swami Nikhilaiianda gave an account 
of the childhood of Sri Ramakrishna, of his 
more and more introspective approach to 
life during his youth, and of the period of 
burning spiritual zeal and highest realization 
at the Temple of Daksliineswar. In the 
various episodes of his Sadhana, the Swami 
emphasized Sri Ramakrishna’s innate purity 
and complete self surrender at the feet of 
God, which finally enabled him to illumine 
the hearts of his disciples and lead them to 
the great monastic ideal of renunciation and 
service. This ideal led to the subsequent 
founding of the Ramkrishna Mission, which 
was to be of such far-reaching importance in 
bringing the East and West together. The 
philosophical significance of Sri Rama- 
krishna’s teachings was presented to the 
public in clear outline in the latler half 
of tlie Swarni’s address. He laid stress (»n 
Sri Ramakrisliiia’s loving and intimate 
relationship with (iod, which has made Him 
accessible to us all : his rccognilion of (iod 
as being both with form and without form ; 
the relation of God to man, and the four 
cardinal points of Sri Ramakrishna’s teaeb- 
ings: the Oneness (»f Existence, Divinity of 
Man, Unity of God and Harmony of 
Religions. The response of the audience to 
the message of the Master was immediate 
and enthusiastic. 

Mr. Dhan Gopal Mukerji, following the 
Sw^ami, related many beautiful and interest- 
ing reminisccnecs from the lives of the Holy 
Mother, Girish Chandra Ghosc, and Swami 
Turiyananda, to illustrate the power of Sri 
Ramakrishna in transforming the lives of his 
disciples. He showed how the Holy Mother, 
who had spent the days of her pure and 
simple childhood in a small village, became 
the virtual head of the monastic order of the 
Ramkrishna Mission as a result of the exqui- 


site and painstaking training given to her 
by Sri Ramakrishna from the first day that 
she came to join in his life of spiritual dedi- 
cation. He told of how even a man of the 
world like Girish Ghosc became one of the 
most holy and illumined saints of his Lime, 
one whose talents as a dramatist were to be 
an inspiration to millions of Hindus in the 
field of religion, througli the influence of the 
Master. And finally Mr. Mukerji described 
Swami Tiiriyananda’s tremendous austeri- 
ties, his complete conquest over the ailmciils 
and sufferings of the body and his high 
stale of realization. 

It was felt that a new field of interest had 
opened up for I hose who had the good 
forliirie to iittend the (!enlciiary meeting at 
the Brooklyn Institute. 

PORTLAND, OREfiAN 

The Centenary eele})ralion (>f Sri Kama 
kri.shna was opened on the March Iasi, 
at 8-80 P.M., with the presentalioii of a 
playlet called, “The Light from The 
Beyond,” in the Commandcry Room of I he 
Masonic Temple, before an enthusiastic and 
respectable gathering of more than three- 
hundred people. The play, in two Aels ami 
three Tableaux of the goddess Saraswafi, 
Mohammed and Madonna, was a»laptod })>* 
Swami Devatmanamla, from the Life and 
Teachings of Sri Ramakrishna. This sub- 
lime subject was presenlcd in the picliircsqm* 
and colourful setting of oriental costumes ami 
religious chants. In the first A«-t (iirisli 
Chandra Ghosh, the poet, and rframalist, dos 
cribed how his life w’as transformed by Sr; 
Ramakrishna. It was then followed hv 
expositions of such subjects as, *IIow to Live 
in the World,’ ‘Hope for the Imperfect Dm*,' 
‘Sin and Worship of Fear,’ ‘Image Worship/ 
‘Harmony of Religions,’ etc., by Sri Rama- 
krislina. The climax of the play was reached 
in the last Act, in which the various pilgrims, 
the Hindus, Buddhists, Christians, and 
Mohammedans, met at the Altar of Truth, 
chanting their respective prayers, and sing- 
ing the chorus, “Truth is One, In Unity we 
meet, etc., Together God’s children, wor 
ship at Ilis Feet. The Pure in Heart shall 
see God, for Truth is One.” (Adpl: Beeth- 
oven, Op. 1,8) composed for the occasion. As 
they all laid their offerings on the Altar and 
with a happy heart sang and mingled 
together, demonstrating that Truth is One, 
Sri Ramakrishna standing beneath the Light 
of Truth, looked on with a smile of gladsome 
approval, and th^ right hand raised in way 
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of benediction. Miss Frances Pozzi of the 
Portland Symphony Orchestra, presented 
several numbers on the Harp. 

On Sunday, March 29, at 11 o’clock in the 
morning, a devotional Service was held, in 
the Chapel of the Vedic Temple, 1206 N.W. 
25th Ave., when Swami Devatmananda 
addressed the full hall on '*Sri Kamakrishna, 
the God-Man”. It was preceded by a period 
of silent mcdilalion and appropriate musical 
programme. 

At 6-30 P.M., a banquet was held in the 
Banquet Hall of the Masonic Temple, when 
Hindu dinner was served to more than hun- 
dred people. The Memorial meeting was 
promptly started at 7-45 P.M., when more 
people began crowding in the hall. The 
Toast Master, Mr. llalph Thom, of the 
Bank of California, called the meeting 
to order with a few appropriate words 
explaining the purpose of the gather- 
ing. He then introduced Dr. Norman F. 
Coleman, ex-President of Heed College, who 
spoke eloquently on “Our Debt to India”. 
Or. G. B. Noble, of the same college, then 
spoke on “A Western View of Sri Hama- 
krishiia”. Swami Devatmananda was Anally 
lallcd upon to address the gathering. He 
:>j>oke on ”Sri Kamakrishna, and God-Intoxi- 
(•alioii”. The talks wore interspersed with 
tiiiisical numbers, vocal and instruiiiental 
both, presented by noted artists. Floral 
olferings, including one hundred red roses, 
aihh'd charm and grace to the place; and a 
large fiaiiiting of Sri Kamakrishna promi- 
jjeiiiiy displayed was the centre of attraction. 

On Sunday, April 5, at 11 o’clock in 
I lie morning, the regular service was held 
in the Chapel of the Vedic Temple, when 
Swami Devatmananda spoke on ‘‘Sri Kama- 
knshiia, His Spiritual Practices”. A special 
feat lire of the musical programme was a song 
composed for the occasion and dedicated to 
►Sri Kamakrishna. In the evening, at 8 
o’clock, the Swami gave an illustrated talk 
in the Corinthian Room of the Masonic 
temple on “The History of the Hindu Reli- 
gion in Pictures,” with the help of lantern 
slides. This graphic and thrilling presenta- 
tion was immensely enjoyed by the whole 
iiudienee that filled the hall. 

CHICAGO 

The Vedanta Society of Chicago eora- 
monced the Sri Kamakrishna Centenary 

elebration on the 1st of February last. Its 
ook-table welcomed the appearance of its 


centenary publication, ” Kamakrishna the 
Man and the Power”. Hundreds of copies 
of the book were either presented or sold 
to friends of the various Vedanta Societies, 
all over the United Stales. Next followed 
the publication of a series of newspaper 
articles announcing the significance of this 
world-wide celebration, giving special publi- 
city to its programme in the foremost even- 
ing paper of Chicago, which attracted the 
notice of many Chicagoans to the Sri Kama- 
krishna Centenary Celebration of the Society. 
The visiting Swamis arrived one after 
another with their friends. 

Friday, March 20, witnessed the function 
of the celebration — Sri Kamakrishna Cente- 
nary Banquet. 

The number of reservations rose higher 
than was originally expected. Consequently 
the banquet was switched from the Tropical 
Room of the Medinah Club to the Grand Ball 
Room of the same building. The beautiful 
banquet hall with sumptuous floral dec'ora- 
lions and festive candles on every table pre- 
sented a gorgeous sight. Gradually the hall 
was filled with nearly two hundred guests. 
The speakers* table was tastefully placed on 
a raised platform in front of a huge mirror. 
Dr. Lake, the toastmaster, with his lady ; 
Dr. Scherger and his wife ; Dr. Preston 
Bradley ; and also the Swamis Parama- 
imndn, Akhilaiianda, Nikliilananda, Vividish- 
aiianda and (riinm'swnratianda in their 
orange coloured robes oeeiipied their alloled 
seats at llu» speakers’ table, which com- 
manded an atmosphere of awe and reverence, 
quite ill keeping >vith the spirit of the 
celebration. 

A picture was taken of the huge gather- 
ing, and the liveried waiters started to serve 
the food. The five Swamis rose to chant a 
Sanskrit grace, the English translation of 
which was given by Swami Paramananda. 
The guests enjoyed the delicious food and 
the courteous service. 

After dinner Swami Gnaneswarananda, the 
leader of the local centre, introduced 
Dr. Lake the toastmaster and turned over 
the meeting to him. Madame Joan Young, 
celebrated singer, sang two songs, after 
which Swami Gnaneswarananda was called 
upon to rend the inspiring messages from 
Swami Akhandaiianda, the President of the 
Kamakrishna Order, Rabindranath Tagore, 
Mahatma Gandhi and Komain Rolland, 
which were received with great enthusiasm. 

Introduced eloquently by the toastmaster 
the speakers rose and were jubilantly 
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applauded. Swami Paraxnananda in his calm 
and dignified manner spoke of the meaning 
of the advent of Sri Ramakrishna. Dr. 
Scherger spoke feelingly on the depth of 
the culture of India. Swami Akhilananda 
expounded the scientific value of the spiritual 
experiences of Sri Ramakrishna. Swami 
Vividishananda presented with dignity and 
composure the universality of the message 
of the Master. Dr. Preston Bradley arose 
in the midst of deafening (‘heers and spoke 
eloquently about the need of spiritualizing 
modern culture and conveniences. It was 
nearly midnight when Swami Nikhilananda 
aro.se yet he was heard with great eager- 
ness when he pointed out the fact that the 
message of Sri Kamakrishiia was potent 
enough to save tin; world from war and 
destruction. The function terminated after 
midnight with a vote of thanks to the 
honored guests, proposed by Swami Gnanes- 
warananda. The guests returned home with 
an impression to be cherished long in their 
hearts. 

The celebration ended with a symposium 
of four lectures delivered by the four visiting 
Swamis on Sunday, March *J2, at the spaci- 
ous auditorium of the Society. Before two 
o’clock when the meeting <}pcned the hall 
was packed to capacity, every inch of room 
being filled up, many standing, so that quite 
a large number had to be turned away for 
want of even peeping room. Piach Swami 
spoke on a particular aspect of the life of 
Sri Ramakrishna keeping the huge crowd 
spellbound. Swami Vividishananda gave an 
illustrated talk on the Mission of Sri Rama- 
kri.shna .showing delightful lanlern pictures 
which created a lastingly vivid impre.ssion 
on the minds of the audience about the life 
of the Master and the work which has hither- 
to been done by his followers. The meeting 
closed at 5 P.M. with a prayer of peace. 

NP:W YORK 

The Sri Ramakrishna Centenary by the 
Ramakrishna-Vivekananda Center of New 
York was celebrated during a period of 
nearly three weeks. The Center began its 
celebration in the Chapel, on the 21st of 
February la.st, with a lecture by Swami 
Vividi.shananda of Washington, D.C., on Sri 
Ramakrishna, illustrated by beautiful lantern 
slides. A hundred and fifty people attended 
the lecture and felt themselves transported 
to the scenes of the holy life which has come 
to mean so much to them. 


On February 22nd, two hundred friends 
and members of the Center participated in 
the Centenary dinner given in the large 
private dining room of a well-known res- 
taurant near the Chapel. For the first time 
five Swamis of the Eastern Coast joined in 
one great function, to speak on the message 
of Sri Ramakrishna. It was most inspiring 
for the many guests to hear the Swamis 
Paramananda of Boston, Gnaneswaraiianda 
of Chicago, Akhilananda of Providence, 
Vividi.shananda of Washington, and Swami 
Nikhilananda, each in his characteristic way 
told of the Master in whose service they 
had come far from their Mothcr-courilry to 
bestow His blessings far and wide. Mr. 
Salvatore de Madariaga, former ambassador 
of Spain to France and the U. S. A., and 
former chairman of the Disarmament C<nii- 
mittec of the League of Nations, paid a 
beautiful tribute to the .spiritual flowering 
of India, saying that he hoped it would soon 
be grafted on the tree of Western material 
progre.ss. Many prominent New Yorkers 
attended the dinner, which received cordial 
notice from the pre.ss. 

A week later, on Sunday, March 1st., the 
.special Sri Ramakrishna Birthday Celebra- 
tion was held at the (’Impel, an unforgettable 
event for the crowds that attended it. Many 
eager .souls stood out in the hallway to hear 
the service by Swami Nikhilananda, who 
spoke on the “Religions Experiences of a 
Great Master.” 

As the culmination of the Sri Raniakrishna 
Centennial, through the unstinteil efforts of 
Swami Nikhilananda, a public meeting 
attended by twelve hundred people was held 
at the Town Hall of New York, on I he 
evening of Mareh 8 which was reported in 
our last May issue. 


BURMA 

The Sri Ramakrishna Birthday Centenary 
Celebrations in Burma which came to an end 
on the 20th April last with a public meeting 
at which Swami Sharvananda, President, 
Kamkrishna Mission, Delhi, spoke on “The 
signiHeanee of the spiritual experiences of 
Sri Ramakrishna,” were a great success. 

The celebrations in Burma commenced on 
Friday, the 27th March last, with the opening 
of the Ramakrishna Centenary Exhibition of 
Arts and Crafts by Mr. M. M. Rafi, Mayor 
of Rangoon, at the Ladies’ Park, Bast 
Rangoon. Thert? was a very large gathering 
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present at the opening function. The Mayor 
in a simple speech paid a glowing tribute to 
the Saint of Dakshineswar, and exhorted 
the citizens of Rangoon to support the 
Exhibition by patronizing it in a large 
number. The support of the public was 
uniformly encouraging and about a lakh of 
people visited the Exhibition. Therefore the 
Exhibition was extended for a couple of 
days. On the 7th April, the Exhibition was 
closed. The stall-holders were granted certi- 
hcates and medals, w'hich were appreciated. 

On the 5th April a mass procession was 
organized as part of the celebrations and the 
procession with a section devoted to various 
faiths and including Hurinans, Indians, 

( hinesc, and others went round the town 
through the principal thoroughfares. Symbols 
and placards, images and photos, of religious 
teachers and faiths were prominently dis- 
played. More than 10,000 persons joined the 
procession, which proved to be most success- 
ful and the most effective means of bringing 
llu? message of the unity of the religions 
to the door of the man in the. street. 

The Religious Convention, which was the 
reiilral feature of the celebrations, started on 
Sill April and lasted for three days. It was 
presided over by Prof. II. K. Sarkar of 
(’alcutla University. Lectures were delivered 
by prominent and well-kn«iwn local autho- 
rities on Christianity, Buddhism, Hinduism, 
and /oroastrianisin. On the lOlh April, 
Prof. Sarkar delivered his presidential 
aildre.NS. 

On the following three days speeches w’crc 
uiaslc oil rc'ligious movements b.y prominent 
cili/f'Fis. The Mibjecls included Rrahrnoism, 
Arya Samaj, Sikhism, Taoism, Sufism, and 
UaniMkrishna Vivckanaiida Movement. Swami 
Shar\anandn presided over the meetings on 
the llth. Pith and llUh April, and spoke on 
lliiidiiism and Ramakrishiia-Vivekananda 
Movement. Swami Sharvaiinnda also deli- 
vered other public lectures on subjects con- 
nected with the Raniakrislina Centenary. 

The cclcbralioiis of Sri Raniakrislina Cente- 
nary in districts were attended by Sw'ami 
Sharvananda, who visited Pegu, Toungon, 
Mandalay, and Maymyo, aeeompanicd by 
Swami Punyananda, monk-in-eharge of the 
Bamakrishna Hospital in Rangoon. They 
started from Rangoon on the 14th and 
returned on the 19th April. The celebra- 
tions in districts were enthusiastic and 
satisfactory. 


RAMKRISIINA MISSION ASHRAMA, 
SARGACHIII 

The celebration of the eighth anniversary 
of the consecration of the Temple of Sri 
Ramakrishna at the Sargaehhi Asrama came 
off successfully on the 24th May. The func- 
tion began with Mangal Aratric and Puja 
in the morning. During the noon thousands 
of devotees and admirers coming from 
Calcutta, Murshidubad, Herhampore, and 
other places of the locality were entertained 
with beautiful Bhajari and other songs. 

The music being over, a meeting was held 
at 1-30 P.M. under the presidency of Sreemat 
Swami Akhandanundaji Maharaj, the Presi- 
dent of the Ramkrishna Math and Mission, 
and a Bengali speech, regarding the lives 
and ideals of Sri Ramakrishna and Viveka- 
nandu, was delivered by Brahmachnri 
Amulyakumar of Belur Math. The meeting 
came to a close with the concluding remarks 
of the president. 

Then a Saiikirtan parly sang the holy name 
of Sri Krishna in chorus. As soon as the 
Sankirtan was over, hundreds of Daridra- 
Narayanas and Hhaktas began to rush to 
take the saered Prasad. This liegan at 3-30 
P.M. and was closed at 9 P.M. About 2,1500 
persons took Prasad this year. Perhaps, 
several hundreds more would have attended 
the ceremony, if there was no epidemic of 
small-pox. Ill one word, this year's celebra- 
tion was a grand success. 

NATIONAL INSURANCE CO., LI). 

Whatever conduces to the well-being and 
prosperity of the country should be welcome. 
The usefulness of Insurance Companies, if 
reliable, is great. The Report for the year 
1035 shows that the above ('onipany has, 
through years of hard work and sound 
policy, built up a position which in its 
strength and solidarity places it among the 
first few of the Indian Life Offices. During 
the year under review the Company has 
writ ten new business (gross) amounting to 
R$. 1, 73,0(3, 13.S as against Rs. 1,60.58,280 in 
19.34, notwithstanding the fact that the 
Company has increased its rates of premium 
in 1035. The Life Fund of the Company 

has increased by Rs. 28,00,000 to 
Rs. 2,52,84,203. Both the Premium and 
Interest incomes have recorded a substan- 
tial increase. The most notable achieve- 

ment of the Company is the decrease of 
its Expense Ratio which stands at 25.8% 

as compared with 26.4% last year. The 
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investment position of the Company as 
revealed in the Balanee-Sheet is quite safe 
and sound. In distributing the Company’s 
assets it appears to be the constant endea- 
vour of the Management to preserve a judi- 
cious balance between various classes of 
investments ensuring thereby the greatest 
degree of stability, and that must be called 
as one of the most healthy signs for a Life 
Office. 

The New Building of the Madras Brunch 
of the Company was opened in China Bazar 
Road, Madras, by Sir P. S. Sivaswami 
Iyer, on the 1st May last, in the presence 
of a large and distinguished gathering. Sir 
Sivasurami in his presidential speech said 
that the Company was one of the oldest 
and most successful of Life Assurance Corn' 
panics managed by Indians. 

RAMKRISHNA MISSION’S WORK 
AND APPEAL 

Khuln.v Famink 

In our last report we have acquainted 
the public with the gravity of the situation 
due to famine in the Satkhira sub-division 
of the Khulna district. Men, women and 
children arc starving by thousands. Over 
two-thirds of the population can barely 
manage to get a meal every other day. A 
small percentage is fortunate enough to 
have one meal a day. The rest have nothing 
to eat and have to fill their stomach with 
anything they can get. Naturally, cholera 
and other epidemics have broken out. with 
none to attend upon llie sick, 'riie earning 
members of most families have deserted 
their dependants, being unable to stand the 
sight of misery that knows no redress. 
Women are in rags, which forces them to 
keep indoors, although they are starving. 
There is not an iota of exaggeration in this 
picture. Rather many ugly features have 
been omitted. 

From our (labura centre in Thana 
Shyamnagar we distributed on the 1st .June 
27 mds. 24 srs. of rice to 552 recipients 


belonging to 14 villages, and on the 9th 
June 4$ mds. 26 srs. of rice to 873 recipients 
belonging to 16 villages. In addition to this, 
0 mds. 38 srs. of rice was distributed as 
temporary aid. 

Bankl/ra Famine 

Bankura district is also badly affected by 
famine. Reports of the piteous condition 
of its inhabitants have been frequently 
reaching us. Wc have therefore decided to 
Sturt relief work in the Kotalpur Thana 
of that district with the small amount of 
money at our disposal, relying on the 
sympathy of the public. Details of the 
work will be published in due course. 

Arakan Fijoon 

At Chediiba, a small island on the Arakaii 
(oast of Burma, a centre has been starlc*! 
under the aiispic(‘s of our Rangoon bran<li 
for the relief of the Hood-striken people of 
the Kyankpyu district. The first distribii 
lion of foodstuffs have already been maile. 
Extreme difficulty of communication in Ihi.N 
monsoon season has delayed our rc(‘eiviiig 
the report in lime. 

Considering the appalling exteiisily of Hu* 
distress, we have been able to touch only 
a fringe of it. The relief must be conlii»ia‘il, 
and for this wc need the hearty co-iiixra 
lion of Ihe largc-he.'irted public. V\V 
earnestly hope that in the coming i!u>iit!i 
(he response to our ajipeal will bp nnne 
encouraging, so I hat wc may serve tin-.' * 
thousands of hungry Nnrayanas with at Icjisl 
a few mouthfuls of food, and remove tln jr 
nakedness in howsoever imperfect a w.tv. 
All cun Iribut ions >vill be gralcfiiliy accept* »• 
and acknowledged at the followiin,’ 
addresses ; — 

(1) The President, Rumkrishna Mis.sion, 

Bcliir Math, District Howrah. 

(2) The Manager, Advaita Ashrarna, 

4, Wellington Lane, Calcutta. 

(Sij.) SwAMi Madhavanani)\, 
AcAing Secretary, Rainkrishna Mission, 
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Arise 1 Awake ! And stop not till the Coal is reached.’’ 


GOD, PERSONAL AND IMPERSONAL 

By Swami Vivekananda 


My idea is that what you call a Per- 
sonal God is the same as the impersonal 
Bcinjj, a personal and impersonal God 
at tLo same time. We are personalized 
impersonal beings. If you use the word 
in the absolute sense we are impersonal, 
but if you use it in a relative meaning, 
we are personal. Each one of you is a 
universal being, each one is omni- 
present. It may seem staggering at 
first, but I am as sure of this as that 
t stand before you. How can the spirit 
help being omnipresent ? It has neither 
length nor breadth, nor thickness, nor 
any material attribute whatsoever; and 
d we are all spirits we cannot be limited 
by space. Space only limits space, 
matter matter. If we were limited to 
this body we would be a material some- 
thing. Body and soul and everything 
^ould be material, and such words as 
“living in the body”, “embodying the 
1 


soul” would be only words used for 
convenience; beyond that they would 
have no meaning. Many of you 
remember the definition I gave of the 
soul; that each soul is a circle whose 
centre is in one point and circumfer- 
ence nowhere. The centre is where the 
body is, and the activity is manifested 
there. You arc omnipresent; only you 
have the consciousness of being concen- 
trated in one point. That point has 
taken up particles of matter, and form- 
ed them into a machine to express itself. 
That through which it expresses itself 
is called the body. So you are every- 
where ; when one body or machine fails, 
you, the centre, move on and take up 
other particles of matter, finer or grosser 
and work through that. This is man, 
and what is God? God is a circle with 
circumference nowhere and centre every- 
where. Every point in that circle is 
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living, conscious, active, and equally 
working with us limited souls, only 
one point is conscious, and that point 
moves forward and backward. As the 
body has a very infinitesimal existence 
in comparison with that of the universe, 
so the whole universe, in comparison 
with God, is nothing. When we talk 
of God speaking, wc say He speaks 
through His universe ; and when we 
speak of Him beyond all limitations of 
time and space, we say He is an Imper- 
sonal Being. Yet He is the same Being. 

To give an illustration : We stand 
here and sec the sun. Suppose one of 
you want to go towards the sun. After 
you get a few thousand miles nearer, 
you will see another sun, much bigger. 
Supposing you proceed much closer, you 
will see a much bigger sun. At last you 


will see the real sun, millions and 
millions of miles big. Suppose you 
divide this journey into so many stages, 
and take photographs from each stage, 
and after you have taken the real sun, 
come back and compare them ; they will 
all appear to be different, because the 
first view was a little red ball, and 
the real sun was millions of miles 
bigger; yet it was the same sun. Tl 
is the same with God : the Infinite Being 
we sec from differeiit standpoints, from 
different planes of mind. The lowest 
man secs Him as an ancestor; as his 
vision gets higher, as the Governor of 
a planet; still higher as the Governor 
of the universe, and the highest man 
sees Him as Himself. It was the same 
God and the different realizations were 
only degrees and difference of vision. 


THE PllOBLEM OF AN INDIAN LINGUA FKANCA 

By the Editor 


I 

The demand for an Indian lingua 
franca is steadily increasing in various 
parts of India. The problem has 
already given rise to some linguistic 
developments in the country. One can 
hardly remain silent, while looking to 
the interests of such a nation-wide con- 
sciousness. People arc found to discuss 
the problem more seriously nowadays 
than before. There are some who hold 
that it has been premature to make the 
problem a public One and that it has 
been wrong on the part of some of our 
public men to try to solve the problem 
in a hurry, especially at the present 
time when India is passing through 
various national turmoils. They appre- 
hend that the movement may bring 
about fresh complications and difficulties 


in the already troubled waters of India’s 
communal and provincial moorings. A 
thoughtful article on the subject, 
written by Mr. M. Hamidullah and pub- 
lished in the last April issue of The 
Calcutta Rvvicxi\ drew our attention In 
some problems relating to the possi- 
bility of an Indian lingua franca. 
Before dwelling at length upon the 
points in favour of and against having 
an Indian lingua franca the writer ob- 
serves at the very outset : “I think, 
it would have been far better in the long 
run if the problem of India’s lingua 
franca had not been made a public one 
at this critical juncture of India’s his- 
tory. But in that haste, so character- 
istic of a rising nationalism some of our 
public men in their enthusiasm prema- 
turely delivered it to the general public, 
who, not quite capable of realizing its 
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manifold difficulties and vast complica- 
tions, at once brought it down to their 
own, comparatively low level of under- 
standing. Very soon, the linguistic 
problem was given religious colouring 
(as, unfortunately, every important 
issue gets in this country). Camps were 
pitched, labelled, and one whp ran 
could read communalism writ large on 
the newly woven linguistic canvas too. 
Nothing to say of canvassing that went 
on between camp and camp. Yet, in 
spite of much that is shoddy, unintelli- 
gent and unsatisfying there seems to 
have been born, of late, a genuine feel- 
ing among some Indian intellectuals and 
public men, who, while reading the pre- 
sent situation strongly desire that a way 
should be found out, the best and the 
least imperfect way, it being idle to 
ex])cct anything like perfection, as long 
as imperfection continues to be an essen- 
tial attribute of things.’* 

The lingua franca movement has ad- 
vanced in recent years not without a 
certain amount of success. The need 
of a lingua franca can hardly be over- 
estimated, when the people of different 
prox'inces and communities keenly feel 
for better understanding of their 
national and cultural relations. It is, 
tiieicfore, needless to dilate on the point 
of the dangers and difficulties that the 
mfjvcnient may encounter in the future. 
The thing that is to be carefully noticed 
is whether the movement was originally 
started by the people who were free 
from communal interests and were ins- 
pired by a lofty idea of bringing 
together the people of India in a common 
linguistic bond. It is unfortunate that 
in this country whenever any good 
movement is launched upon, the 
unthinking people who are already 
obsessed with communal interests begin 
to unfurl the banners of their own 
flags and thereby jeopardize the inter- 
ests of the Indian nation as a whole. 


It has become a habit with such people 
to suspect the things which cannot 
breed any cause of suspicion. The 
country is in such a peculiar set of cir- 
cumstanees that things often occur as 
aforesaid to the great disappointment of 
the well-wishers ^at home and abroad. 

II 

The ITindu-Urdu controversy has for 
long been one of the j)rincipal discus- 
sions in relation to the question of an 
Indian lingua franca. The controversy 
has already brought forth an undesir- 
able spirit among the modern writers 
of both Hindi and Urdu. In modern 
Urdu periodicals as it has been remark- 
ed by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, some 
Urdu writers have imported of late 
absolutely unfamiliar and uncouth terms 
borrowed from Arabic and Persian in 
the place of many of the commonest 
Indian words. On the other hand, some 
Hindi writers have already strained 
themselves to load their vocabulary 
with too many Sanskritic words. In the 
presidential address delivered last 
.lanuary at the third session of the 
Hindustani Academy of Allahabad, 
Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha observed : 
“So far as modern Hindi writing is con- 
cerned (ill newspapers, periodicals, and 
books) I may frankly state that I have 
experienced very great difficulty in 
understanding it, though I can appre- 
ciate the beauties of the greatest classi- 
cal poets in Hindi — like Kabir, Malik 
Muhammad Jayasi, Abdur Rahim 
Khan-c-Khaiia, Tulsi Das, Surdas, and 
Behari Lal- without referring to a dic- 
tionary such as T feel constantly com- 
pelled to do when reading modern 
Hindi prose and poetry. I do not know 
if the present style of writing in Hindi 
has evoked any protest, either in the 
press or on the platform, from amongst 
Hindi writers or readers. But it 
gratifying to note that it has already 
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produced some healthy reaction.” Mr. 
Sinha quotes in course of his speech 
the views of two eminent modern 
writers, one under the well-known 
pen-name of “Prem Chand” and 
the other, a famous Muslim writer 
named Azim Beg Chagtai. Their re- 
marks arc valuable in this connection, 
so we quote them for more light on the 
subject. Prem Chand observes : ‘‘Neither 
that Urdu which is full of strange 
Persian and Arabic words, nor that 
Hindi which is laden with cumbrous 
Sanskrit words can ever become the 
national language of India. Our 
national language can be only that 
which is the common language of the 
people. I will not agree to discard any 
word because it is Persian or Arabic or 
Sanskrit; my only test is whether or 
not the word is understandable by the 
common people.” Azim Beg Chagtai 
observes with special reference to writ- 
ing in Urdu and his remarks are no less 
applicable to writing in Hindi. He 
writes : “The supporters of both Urdu 
and Hindi are full of zid and prejudice, 
and are injuring both these languages. 
During the last twenty years the 
supporters of Urdu, particularly the 
Mussalmans, have forced so many Arabic 
words into it that it has become difficult 
for the average Hindu to read and 
understand Urdu. While, on the one 
hand, Hindus are giving up the study 
of Arabic and Persian, on the other 
hand, the Mussalmans have not only 
thrust into Urdu a large number of new 
and unfamiliar Arabic words, but have 
also ejected those Indian words which 
had long formed part of the Urdu langu- 
age, and have substituted new Arabic 
words for them. This has resulted in 
making present-day Urdu unintelligible 
to the vast bulk of the Hindus, since it 
has become a necessary condition for 
understanding the new Urdu that a con** 
siderable portion of one’s life should 


have been spent in learning Arabic and 
Persian. Yet, in spite of it all, the 
supporters of the present^ay Urdu 
have pursuaded themselves that it is the 
national duty of every Hindu to study 
and propagate this new and terrible 
form of Urdu. It is thus absolutely 
essential if Urdu is to survive that its 
supporters should exercise very great 
moderation in the use of Arabic and 
Persian terms, and should be vigilant 
and alert in tapping the indigenous 
Indian sources, and utilising them for 
making Urdu the national language of 
India.” It is thus obvious that the pro- 
blem of an Indian lingua franca has 
already been faced with the Hindu-Urdu 
controversy and it is the duty of every 
right-thinking Indian not to encourage 
the people who try to bring forth com- 
munal strifes even in the linguistic 
field. In order to avoid such a lament- 
able state of affairs some people suggest 
that a serious effort should be made to 
do away with the two different names 
for the two forms of speech, which have 
become mixed up in the controversy. 
Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha strongly 
holds this view and prefers to use the 
word Hindustani so that the claim for 
either of the words Hindi and Urdu may 
be stopped for ever. If both the 
Hindus and the Mussalmans take the 
word on the principle of nationality as 
the language of England is called 
English, that of France, French, and so 
on and so forth, then the quarrel over 
a particular name may cease and 
“Hindustani” may be the name of the 
Indian lingua franca. Then again, 
people should devise ways and means 
to popularize the commonest words in 
daily talks, periodicals, newspapers, and 
recent books. In this way, we may 
expect to have a national language for 
all practical and national purposes. Mr. 
Sinha suggests that people may inaugu- 
rate a “Hin4ustani Literature” series 
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comprising (in whole or in part) such 
books, classical and modern, as are 
neither in inflated Urdu nor in bom- 
bastic Hindi, but which being in plain 
and simple Hindustani, can be printed 
in both the Nagari and the Arabic 
scripts. 

Ill 

Now, what about the people whose 
vernaculars are neither Urdu noi 
Hindi ? Tn this connection it is well to 
consider the linguistic position of the 
whole of India. Firstly, we find that 
there are as many as 723 languages and 
dialects siiokcn all over India and of 
them, over a dozen languages possess 
their own scripts. There is the 
Hengali script in Bengal, the Guru- 
mukhi in the Punjab, the Sindhi in Sind, 
the Oriya in Utkal, the Gujrati in 
Gujarat, the Tclegu in Andhradesha, the 
Tamil in Tamilnad, the Malayali in 
Kerala, the Kanarese in Karnatak, the 
Kaithi in Behar, and the Modi in the 
Deccan. Then again, if we take the 
figures of the numerical strength of the 
principal languages we find that Bengali 
is sjjoken by 53,408,409 persons; 
Assaniesc, by 1,999,057 persons; Mar- 
hati, by 20,890,058 persons; Tamil, by 
2(.', 112,052 persons; Telogu, by 
20,373,727 persons; Malayalam, by 
9, 137,0 1 5 persons; Western Punjabi, 
by 8,500,051 persons; Pashtu, by 



persons ; 

Gujrati, 

bv 

10,S4n,9S-l. 

persons ; 

Punjabi, 

by 

15,838,254 

persons ; 

Kanarese, 

by 

11,200,880 

persons ; 

Oriya, 

by 

11,194,205 

persons ; 

Rajasthani. 

by 


13,897,896 persons; Hindustani (under 
which term the returns of both Urdu 
and Hindi as spoken languages have 
he(‘n amalgamated for census purposes), 
71,547,071 (U'esfern Hititli) plus 
7,807,103 (Eauivrn Hindi) plus 
27,929,559 (Behan) persons. In this 
connection, it is to be noted by those 


who think that English may serve the 
purpose of a lingua franca that only a 
very small educated minority of the 
vast Indian population speak and use 
the language in writing. Besides, since 
English is not an indigenous language 
of the rndian soil, it can hardly be the 
national language for the masses and 
the children of India. Mahatma 
Gandhi says : “As against hardly 
one per cent of the total population 
knowing English, over 60 per cent of 
the total population of India at the 
present moment understand the ordi- 
nary rustic Hindustani. For an Indian 
it is any day infinitely wiser tp' learn 
Hindustani than English.’’ 

The figures given above arc sufficient 
to prove that Hindustani has the 
greatest advantage over the other langu- 
ages in India for being the national 
language of the country. The other 
existing vernaculars will remain as they 
are and Hindustani is not designed to 
replace any of them but should be used 
only for inter-provincial contact and 
inter-communal harmony. So that the 
people of India may have an All-India 
vision, I he language should be learnt by 
all moans. 

Tlie parochial pride of the literary 
iiion belonging to the different Indian 
vernaeiilars should not prove a bar to 
the progress of Hindustani being adopt- 
ed as the national language for India. 
One script will undoubtedly be a great 
advance forward to spread the language 
as lingua franca of India, but so long 
as the Iliiidu-Moslem consciousness 
pervades the national life of India, 
neither the Devanagari script nor the 
Arabic script will get the upper hand 
all over 1h*‘ country. Of course, there, 
is a very strong argument for a modi- 
fied Roman script to be adopted in the 
Indian lingua franca. The matter 
requires careful consideration by experts 
who should have an absorbing interest 
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in the national cause of India, the 
Hindu-Moslem unity, and a synthetic 
cultiure for the welfare of the different 
people of India. 

IV 

Sooner or later India will have to 
evolve a common language which should 
adopt the most familiar words and give 
up the obsolete and diflieult terms, 
whether they be Sanskrit, Arabic, or 
Persian in their origin. The remarks of 
Sir William Marris while inaugurating 
the Hindustani Academy at Allahabad 
are noteworthy in this connection : 
“The ideal would be for every writer in 
Hindi to write as if he wished to find 
Muslim readers and vice vcmi.** If this 
principle be followed, a steady progress 
may bfe expected in the process of evolv- 
ing a common language, though for a 
long time the two diflferent scripts of 
Devanagari and Urdu shall have to be 
continued. This step would again serve 
as a great weapon to combat the evils 
that rage round the Hindn-Muslim 
tension. 

The ‘Hans’ movement is a slop for- 
ward towards the common wealih of 
literature in India. As a result of 
the movement, the Bharatiya Srdritya 
Parishad has been ushered into exist- 
ence. It is said that a number of 


Provincial Parishads which so far ran 
in separate grooves has given birth 
to this institution. Mr. K. M. Munshi 
observes that the ‘Hans’ movement 
is based on the one fact that in spite 
of provincial characteristics, the litera- 
ture of every Indian language has a 
fundamental unity of tradition, outlook, 
and growth ; what is now wanted is the 
growth of solidarity by a conscious 
exchange of literary forms, comments, 
and techniques. We arc happy to learn 
that the movement is directed towards 
co-ordinating purposive efforts at en- 
riching every provincial literature. It 
is hoped that all Provincial Silhitya 
Parishads would leave no stone unturn- 
ed in making the movement a suc(;ess. 
The organizers of the ‘Hans’ movement 
stress the point that it would not tend 
to eliminate provincial languages and 
literatures, but would serve as an ins- 
trument for a complete exchange of the 
literatures and thus give birth to a 
common literary heritage. 

If the spirit of provincialism be saeii- 
liecd for the sake of evolving an Indian 
lingua franca, not only the provincial 
languages will have a wider field to 
move in, and an All-India vision grow 
ing with it side by side, but a sym- 
pathetic iimhTstaiiding among the people 
of all provinces will steadily increase. 


RELATION OF SELF TO KNCAVLEDGE 

By Prof. G. R. Malkani, M.A. (Bombay), M.Litt. (Cantab) 


It will be generally admitted that 
there is something which we call our 
self and that this self knows. It has 
indeed been questioned whether there 
is any entity which deserves to be 
called the self. That wc use tliis term 
significantly is not denied. But, it is 
argued, we do not know the self as we 


should, and wc cannot say definitely 
whether it stands for a single entity 
running through our mental life, or a 
succession of entities related in a certain 
way. 

It is true that we do not know the 
self as wc may be said to know othci 
entities. Other entities are presentable. 
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They represent more or less definite con- 
tent. The self is not presentable. It 
cannot be eoiiternplated in itself. It 
represents no particular content. The 
only way to know the self is to repre- 
sent it as the knower or as the subject 
of some mental act. It is what knows, 
wills etc. But although we cannot con- 
template the self in itself, we cannot be 
said to lack knowledge of it. It is at 
least as evident as any ijarlicular piece 
of knowledge. For knowledge is not 
what may be called a neutral fact. It 
is necessarily claimed. It is knowledge 
on the part of a self. If then knowledge 
is a fact which we do not doubt, the 
self is doubly so. 

The self may not be whtilly unknown. 
But is our knowledge of it adequate 
Can we say whether it is a single entity 
or a succession of entities which we 
somehow identify Now we have in 
this connection the intuition on the part 
of the self of its identity in different 
mental acts; I who was Ihvti am note, 
I who W’as ignorant arn the person know- 
ing now, etc. This intuition however 
may f)e otherwise explained. Jt may be 
argued that there is no single entity 
but succession of entities, neither of 
which deserves to be called a self, for 
neither of them persists. The question 
will naturally arise, how can wc speak 
of a series of successive terms without a 
tirirciple f)f unity that so arranges the 
terms and apprehends them in that rela- 
tion ? This question may no doubt be 
niet by saying that that is a subjective 
demand only, and that terms can be in 
fact successive although no unity under- 
lies them. But the terms arc not only 
successive. One member, namely, the. 
present self, knows its identity with 
some other members of the siTics. 1 his 
apprehension of identity may indeed be 
taken to be false since W'c have postu- 
lated that the entities are really 
different. But how is even this false 


apprehension possible? One condition 
is that the member that knows its iden- 
tity with other members must at least 
know the latter. How can it know what 
has preceded it? Let us suppose that 
each preceding member communicates 
this knowledge to tlie succeeding. This 
form of communication is indeed not 
intelligible ; for the two members in 
question are not co-present. But let us 
sup])ose that it is somehow possible. 

The second condition is that the 
entity that apprehends the identity of 
two terms must be distinct from those 
terms. It must hold the two apart and 
bring them together in the required 
relation. To know the identity of A 
and B, there must be an “I” which 
knows A and which knows B and which 
brings the two together in that relation 
which constitutes its apprehension of 
their identity. This is the common 
ground. It is the real unity. If we 
question this, the two terms will not 
be available, and there will be no 
consciousness of identity, true or false. 
We eonlend that the proof of the 
idenlily of the self lies not in the fact 
that the present self is known to be 
identical with the self in the past; such 
knowledge of identity may be false, and 
is in any ease questionable. But wc can 
never doubt the unchanging and self- 
identical eharaeter of the entity that 
has the apj)reheiision of identity in ques- 
tion. Tliat identity alone, the pre- 
sup|M)silioii of the eonseious apprehen- 
sion of all identity, is UTHiiicstioned and 
absolute. It is the identity that pro- 
perly belongs to cnir self. 

There is (me self-identical self that 
knows in different acts of kncjwledge. 
Bnt, it will be argued, there is no piece 
of knowh’dge which is always there. 
Every piece of knowledge arises and 
then ceases. It may be followed by 
another piece of knowledge. But these 
pieces are quite distinct one from 
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another. The self cannot therefore be 
alu'nys knowing. This is also proved by 
the fact that there are certain lapses of 
consciousness when the self cannot be 
supposed to know anything. The self 
then knows, but also at times does not 
know. 

This however is not wholly true. The 
knowledge of a particular object may be 
said to arise. But the awareness of the 
self cannot be said to be limited to such 
knowledge. It extends beyond it, inas- 
much as the self is aware of the interval 
between one piece of knowledge and 
another. The self is aware that before 
it knew a particular thing, it did not 
know it. Indeed, before it knows A, 
it is not conscious of being ignorant of 
A. But the very fact that this con- 
sciousness can be elicited later on proves 
that the awareness of the self cannot be 
limited to the actual knowledge of A, 
but remains unimpaired even in the 
absence of such knowledge. The aware- 
ness of the self cannot be said to arise 
or to disappear. It is the presupposi- 
tion of knowledge arising and dis- 
appearing. 

The self may be always aware. But 
it appears that we must distinguish the 
self and its awareness. The self is 
aware, but it is not the same thing as 
its awareness. I/ct us suppose that thi? 
is so. But then how are the two 
related ? Can awareness be regarded as 
a quality of the self? We contend that 
the self can have no quality. 

A quality is what distinguishes a thing 
from other things. A quality that does 
not distinguish is no quality. The self 
however is no kind of object. All 
objects are objects in distinction from it. 
Indeed this seems to imply that the self 
too is distinet from objeets. But that 
does not follow, and is not possible. If 
the self were distinct from objects, it 
would be another object, and the very 
objectivity of objects would be rendered 


meaningless. When therefore we make 
the distinction of the self and the not- 
sclf, this distinction cannot be treated 
like any distinction between one object 
and another. It is not an ordinary dis- 
tinction. It is really no distinction at 
all. For the self is no kind of object. 
How can it then be distinguished from 
anything ? How can it possess a quality 
which distinguishes only one object from 
another object? 

The self may have a quality. But 
can awareness be such a quality? Can 
it distinguish the self from the not-selfr 
A distinguishing mark or quality should 
belong to the thing it distinguishes and 
should not belong to what the thing is 
distinguished from. If now awarenrs^i 
belong to the self and non-awarcncss to 
the iiot-sclf, there can be no awareness 
of the distinction. Awareness as iht 
quality of one of the terms will he 
wholly exclusive of the other term. Ir 
cannot be the common ground. It 
cannot comprehend both the terms. 
The not-sclf will not at all be known ; 
and the very distinction of the self an \ 
the not-self will be impossible of reliza 


lion. 

Awareness may not be a (juality oi 
the self. Let it be anything. But 
there no distinction between the stii 
and awareness? We contend that an> 
distinction between the two is impos- 
sible. The same old objection would 
recur. The distinction must be capable- 
of being known. The self must knov/ 
itself to be distinet from its awareness. 
But how can it know this when aware- 
ness itself is the other term ? 

It might be said, ‘‘The self may not 
be able formally to present the distine- 
tioii to itself. But the two are neverthe- 
less distinct. Awareness is relative, the 
being of the self is not’*. Thus it will 
be said that awareness belongs to the 


self only in relation to something 
other of which the self can be said to be 
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aware. If we conceive every element of 
the not-self to be absent, the self would 
not be aware, and its awareness would 
have ceased. The self would not have 
ceased on that account. It would 
continue to have being. But is this 
intelligible? Can existence of the self 
transcend awareness on its part ? There 
is indeed no awareness of the self. But 
its existence is only assertible in so far 
as the self is aware. The self is sclf- 
revealcd; and it is sclf-revcalcd only as 
it reveals other things. There is simply 
no question of an assertion of any exist- 
ence unrelated to knowledge or aware- 
ness. 

Tt may be said, — What if there is no 
object? Will the self be aware? And 
if it is not, will the self cease to be? 
But firstly, we can never point to a 
situation within our experience in which 
there is no object whatsoever of aware- 
ness. Secondly, granting that that is 
possible, can we deny all awareness in 
the self? We can only deny it on the 
ground that there is something which is 
not revealed by it. Wc can only think 
of the absence of knowledge when we 
think of something which exists but is 
not revealed by knowledge. If we 
really suppose that there is to 

be revealed, how can we conceive the 
very absence of revelation ? It is just 
like light. It lights up things. If there 
is nothing to be lighted up, there is 
nothing to show it u]). That is all. 
If then wc postulate anything, it is 
certainly known. But if we do not 
postulate, we cannot conclude from this 
the absence of knowledge. Thirdly, wc 
do not deny the existence of the self 
when there is no object. But what are 
our grounds for this existcinre of the 
self? Can they exclude all awareness? 
We cannot escape the conclusion that 
when there is nothing to be known or 
revealed the self does not lose its aware- 
8 


ness. It remains one with awareness or 
as pure awareness. 

Tt might now be argued that there is 
no question of the self being merely 
itself or being one with awareness. The 
self is always aware of something or 
other, and its existence is only to be 
conceived in relation to its awareness; 
it is what is aware. In waking life it is 
certainly aware of things. So also it 
is in dreams. It is only in deep sleep 
and states of unconsciousness that we 
might say with some plausibility that 
it is not aware. But even here it can 
be proved that it is aware. Tt is aware 
of what we might call a state of ignor- 
ance. If it were not aware, we could 
not possibly know on waking up that we 
slept or that we lost consciousness. 
Thus, as far as our experience goes, the 
self is always aware; and it is, only as 
it is aware. 

This argument can easily be extended 
to include all possible conditions of 
being. Death itself can only be thought 
of on the analogy of sleep. Tt is general- 
ly conceived as an endless state of 
slumber. But to call something a afatc 
of being and to call it evdiess is a contra- 
diction. If a condition of being is not 
conceived as ended and as alternating 
with other known conditions, it would 
not be apprehensible as a conditdon or 
a slate at all. Death is significant as a 
possible condition of being only as it 
leads to life again. Without such impli- 
cation it is not a possible object of our 
thought. The conclusion thus becomes 
inevitable that the self is immortal and 
awareness forms part of it. 

This argument would appear to be 
(piite plausible. But evidently, if it 
were altogether sound, it would con- 
demn the self to an unremitting inter- 
course with the not-self or the world 
and to alternating states of knowledge 
and ignorance. Is it not possible to 
escape such a conclusion? We do not 
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know how it can be escaped except on 
one condition. That condition is that 
the self is never aware of anything be- 
side itself. It never knows. It is 
always pure awareness. It is not that 
, there is a time in which it will not be 
aware of any object, or that we can 
attain to a state of being in which it 
will not be so aware, but that it is ever 
so. When wc say that the self is aware, 
we mean that it is pure awareness. 
Pure awareness is the only awareness 
there is. The other variety which u-c 
recognize as awareness is only so spoken 
of. Or in other words, what we call 
awareness o/ . . . , is really no case of 
awareness. Instead therefore of saying 
that awareness must be of something, 
we should more properly say that aware- 
ness can never be of a thing. Real 
awareness is pure awareness. 

We know objects. There are different 
kinds of objects, — sights, sounds, smells 
etc. We are also said to know the 
different forms of knowing these objects ; 
we distinguish them as seeing, hear- 
ing, etc. Wc go beyond this. Seeing, 
hearing etc. are all knoiLini^, Wc can- 
not indeed disengage this knotting from 
its forms. But we conceive it as what 
is common to them. It is also what we 
may be said to know. It is relative to 
the object in general. But is there any 
real awareness in all this? The objects 
are mere objects. They are not aware- 
ness. Seeing, hearing etc. may be such. 
But take away their respective objects. 
"What is left of seeing and hearing ? 
Their differences are due to the differ- 
ences in the object. Without the latter, 
the former would be abolished, and wc 
can no longer significantly speak of 
seeing, hearing etc. These are only 
objects of another kind. 

Shall we say that the awareness which 
is common to the different forms of 
knowing is real awareness? But once 
again take away the object as such, and 


what is left of this awareness? Can we 
know it as awareness? Thus we find 
that what ttv; arc said to know as aware- 
ness is that awareness only in relation 
to the object. It cannot be thought of 
apart from the relation. It is only 
another kind of object. It is not the 
real awareness. 

Real awareness can never be an object 
to us. It can never be reflreted upon. 
What is reflected upon is some act of 
the mind, subjective in character, which 
is that act only with reference to some 
object. Real awareness is pure aware- 
ness. It is not the awareness of any- 
thing. We contend that the self has 
always such awareness and no other. 
There is no other variety of awareness. 
When we say that the self is aware, w(‘ 
should really mean that it is awareness. 
In any other sense, ‘‘being aware” be- 
comes meaningless ; awiircness becomes 
only some kind of object. 

This indicates a duality of points of 
view which is ultimate and determines 
our view of things. Looked at from the 
standpoint of objectivity, anything that 
is real must be objective. If awareness 
is real, it is only as it is the awareness 
of objects, and thus objective to another 
awareness. If the self is real, it is <inly 
as it is the knowing subject and so 
necessarily related to objects. Beyond 
this, nothing can be, and nothing is, 
real. Looked at from the point of view 
of real awareness or the self which is 
identical with it, there is no other. The 
moment an other is conceived, aware- 
ness is degraded (we can only speak of 
it as awareness of • )* the self in 
degraded (wc can only speak of it 
as what knows . . . ); we have kvst 
touch with reality. The real self docs 
not know, because there can be nothing 
beside it which it may know. What 
knows is less than the self. 

How do wc reconcile these two points 
of view?. We may indeed regard them 
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as two different standpoints equally 
valid and unrelated ; looked at from one 
standpoint, reality is all of one sort; 
looked at from the other, it is all of the 
other sort. But it will be seen that we 
have really no such freedom in choice. 
The standpoint of the self is completely 
intelligible in itself; it has no implica- 
tion. Even when the self is said to be 
aware, it is not aware, — it is awareness 
itself; there is no other to which its 
being is related; any kind of relation 
would contradict this being. But the 
other standpoint is not intelligible in 
itself. Tt has a necessary implication. 
'I’hc object can only be an object to a 
self which is no object. The reality of 
the former implies the reality of the 
latter. The objective standpoint is 
lluTcfore necessarily self-contradictory. 
It denies the reality of that which is 
necessary to its own possibility. In- 
deed, restricting ourselves to this stand- 
point, we may try to prove its self- con- 
sistency. The object is to a subject. 
But what is this subject? Is it not 
related to the object ? Is it not capable 
of being known ? If it is, then it is use- 
less trj speak of a self which cannot be 
r(‘lal :d. The argument can be carried 
a steT> further. The subject itself may 
said to be known. It therefore im- 
]>lics another subject. Can this be the 
rcjil se’f? But that would be equally 
fallacious. There is no implication of 
llu* so-called real self anywhere. What 
the object implies is a subject. This 
subject too may imply another subject. 
But there is no room in all this for an 
unrelated entity such as we understand 
the real self to be. We cannot get away 
from the related self and prove that the 
object implies any other self. 

This argument and this justilicaiion 
of the objective standpoint involves, in 
our opinion, a confusion of thought. It 
is admitted that the object is known. 
But is it known by something which 


is itself an object? Evidently, this 
is impossible. If every knower in 
turn could be treated as an object, it 
would imply some other knower, and 
so on ad infinitum. The real knower 
would not be available, and none of the 
series of objects would be those objects 
or would ever be known. The real 
knower must be object of no kind; it 
must not be relatable; it must be the 
real self in our sense of the term. The 
unrelated self is the only true knower. 
We cannot now turn round and say, 
what is this knower ? Is it not related ? 
Any such questions would be meaning- 
less. There remains only one objection. 
Is it not a patent self-contradiction to 
say that the self does not know and in 
the same breath that it is the only true 
knower ? This contradiction however 
w'oukl disappear when wc realize that 
the object is never really known. We 
only so speak of it. Show us a case of 
real knowing, and we shall show you 
that what we speak of as object is not 
known in it. Wc can perhaps point to 
our actual seeir}g of a thing. But that 
seeing which wc can reflect upon is not 
real seeing; and the thing which is said 
to be known in it is not the real thing. 
The object is object only in this reflective 
seeing; and seeing is seeing of an object 
only in it. In the real seeing, if we 
could get back to it, there is no object. 
That seeing is pure awareness. We thus 
come to the conclusion that not only 
the objective standpoint involves the 
other standpoint or the reality of the 
unrelated self, but that it is no stand- 
point at all; the object is never really 
known ; and when wc try to bring it to 
real knowledge, that knowledge cannot 
be spoken of as the knowledge of any 
object ; it is seen to be nothing more or 
less than pure awareness. Our choice is 
thus eliminated and we are forced to 
conclude that the self is the only reality. 
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It is sometimes argued that if the self 
alone is real, what becomes of the world ? 
We may say that it is illusory. We 
may also suppose that the illusory does 
not exist and is as a matter of fact 
nothing. But still when wc look away 
from the world to the self, we seem to 
lose something of reality. We do not 
realize the world as nothing, and the 
problem does arise for us, does the self 
exclude the world and thereby lack 
something which is not merely nothing. 

Now, on grounds of reason, there is 
no problem. The illusory is not. But 
if a problem does arise for us in spite of 
our better judgment, there must be a 
misapprehension somewhere which has 
not been corrected. Tt is the business 
of philosophical analysis to correct 
the misapprehension and free the mind 
from error and the consequent bondage. 

The misapprehension in question is 
the belief that the self sees the world or 
that we see the world. This indeed 
gives us our most cogent reason for the 
illusorincss of the world, — a point which 
we cannot elaborate here. But it does 
not dissipate our seeing. We still seem 
to see the world; and because we see 
it, it is not nothing. There is something 
in it, which we shall lose if wc lose our 
seeing or if we cease to see. It is not 
essential to this argument that wc 
should regard the world as real. All 
that is necessary to it is the supposition 
that there is a seeing of a world which 
need not be anything apart from the 
seeing. Or what is the same thing, the 
illusory may be nothing ; but the seeing 
of the illusory cannot be denied. As 
against the illusorincss of the world wc 
have then the proposition, — the world 
is at least real as seen. From this, it is 
only a step further to suppose that the 
world is created. 

A view is sometime s put forward that 
illusion is due to a confusion of sub- 
jective functions. The illusory is not 


really seen but only willed or imagined. 
The illusion is due to taking the product 
of our will or imagination for a real 
matter of knowledge. When we dis- 
engage the subjective functions and 
dissipate the confusion, when we realize 
that the illusory is not seen at all but 
only willed or imagined, the illusion dis- 
appears. The illusory snake ceases to 
be a seen snake; it is realized as a 
willed snake or a snake of our creation. 
The world, in any sense that it is illu- 
sory, must similarly be a creation. But 
since no analysis of our experience ex- 
poses the illusion in our case and wc do 
not see the world to be an illusion, wc 
must suppose that it is not really crea- 
ted by us. So far as we arc concerned, 
it is as good as really given ; it is known. 
It is created by God who alone properly 
knows its non-existent and non-real 
character. 

All theories of creation would look at 
the world in some such way. The 
world is not nothing. All that wc can 
say is that it has no self-existence. It 
has the sort of reality which created 
things have. They have no being apart 
from the creative act. The act howevea* 
is a real act. God has done something; 
and reality would be poorer without His 
doing. 

The whole problem puts on a different 
complexion on our view of things. The 
world is not created by me. And we 
need not go to a distant God to create 
it for us. We can however see the 
world to be really nothmff. And wc can 
sec this, if wc ask ourselves the ques- 
tion, — is the world seen at all? Docs 
the self see the world? Our answer is 
that real seeing is pure seeing, — it is not 
the seeing of anything. We can never 
know it or make it an object of reflec- 
tion. What we reflect upon as seeing is 
not the real seeing. It is only an object 
of some kind which is spoken of 
seeing. The self then does not see the 
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world. The self only sees when it sees 
nothing beside itself. “Seeing, it does 
not sec. Hearing, it does not hear”. 
What can this mean but that, if the self 
secs anything it secs itself, if it hears 
anything it hears itself, etc. } It cannot 
see or hear anything beside itself; for 
there is nothing beside itself to see or 
to hear. The self is pure intelligence 
without a second. 

Does any problem about the world 
remain? If the self saw the world, we 
could also significantly speak of its not 
seeing the world. As it is, neither of 
these assertions has meaning. The self 
neither secs the world, nor does it not 
see it, nor is there any real problem 
about it. The problem arises as soon as 
we wrongly suppose that the world is 
actually and really known. This error 
leads to another. We believe that the 
world may not be known; and if it is 
not known, there is a loss of reality. 
In actual fact, the self is free from the 
limitations both of knowledge and of 
ignorance. These imply an other. The 
self has no other. It is omniscience itself 
in the only proper sense of that term. 

We can have an idea of the freedom 
of the self by a reference to common 
cx])crieiice. There we have the condi- 
tion in which a particular piece of know- 
ledge has not arisen. But so far, we 


have consciousness neither of knowledge 
nor of non-knowledge. Indeed we sup- 
pose that there is non-knowledge or 
ignorance. But there is no awareness 
of this till knowledge has arisen. When 
we know, we also become aware that we 
were not knowing till then. This previ- 
ous ignorance, this defect of knowledge 
on our part, this privation arises with 
knowledge. In real fact, self-awareness 
alone was there. We now think that 
the self was aware of ignorance (sinec^ 
the rise of knowledge has made past 
ignorance a fact of equal validity), while 
in fact the self itself had no such aware- 
ness and was really free. The self and 
its awareness cannot be denied; but 
any assertion of past ignorance would 
have to take into account factors which 
do not belong to the past. 

Wc conclude that what we call know- 
ledge is no case of real knowledge or real 
awareness. Real awareness is pure 
awareness. It has no reference to any- 
thing beyond itself or to an other. The 
self is this awareness. Any distinction 
of its being and its awareness would be 
untenable. Thus in the self alone is the 
true ideal of knowledge realized. If 
anything is known, the self alone is 
known. It is the beginning and the 
end of knowiedge. There is no other 
knowledge. 


IIAMAKRISHNA AND THE SPIRIT OF SERVICE 

By Miss Dorothy Steof. 


To begin with, I am going back more 
than 2000 years, to the period of the 
Vpanishads. Here we have the doc- 
trine of the world-soul, which pervades 
the universe, and which, whether it be 
regarded as Brahman, the abstract 
cosmical principle, or as Atman, the 
psychical principle or individual soul in 
man, is one and the same. Brahman, 


the absolute, is manifest in all things, — 
plants, animals, and men ; and the 
highest aim to be attained is the absorp- 
tion of the individual soul in the world- 
soul, through correct knowledge. 

This doctrine has vitally influenced 
all Indian religious and philosophical 
systems from that day to this, and we 
cannot hope to grasp the teachings of 
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any Indian saint, if we have no under- 
standing of this “pantheism” (as we 
call it for lack of a better term), which 
we find to some extent in our own 
Western poets. Wordsworth, for ex- 
ample, says, 

“And ’tis my faith that every flower 

Enjoys the air it breathes.” 

And George Herbert : 

“Thou art in all things one, in each 
thing many; 

For Thou art infinite in one and all.” 
With these sentiments we may compare 
several passages of the Hhiit^avad-difay 
e.g. Krishna’s 

“Yo mam pa^yati sarvatra sarvani ea 
mayi pa^yati, tasyaham na praiia- 
Qvfimi sa ca me na prana^yati.” 
(“Whoso sees me everywhere, and sees 
everything in me, — for him 1 shall not 
be lost, nor will he be lost to me.”) 

Now let us turn to Ramakrishna. 
His comparatively short life of fifty 
years has been called an epitome of 
all the strivings of mankind; it was 
indeed, in the highest sense, a search 
after, and a grasping of, the Truth. 
During the first 17 years or so of his 
life, he grew up, so far as one could 
sec, as an ordinary village boy, who 
was at home with Nature, and had little 
use for books and learning. Rut even 
as a child he sensed vjigue longings, un- 
defined hankerings after something he 
did not understand. 

At the age of 17, he was taken to 
Calcutta by his elder brother, and now 
the second stage of his life began. 
Soon afterwards, in 1855, he was 
appointed a priest in a newly-opened 
temple to Kali, the Divine Mother. And 
now he knew what it was that he 
hankered after. It was God, And 
during the next years all the hidden 
psychic forces of his being were brought 
into play, in his passionate efforts to 
realize God. He became possessed by 
a kind of divine madness, and eventual- 


ly worked himself up to such a pitch 
that he would remain in a trance, an 
ecstasy, for weeks and months at a time. 
The technical term for the supreme 
trance is Nirvikalpa Samadhi, or absorp- 
tion in the Infinite. This stage is pre- 
ceded by (1) devotion to one particular 
God; (2) realization of God in every- 
thing; (8) Savikalpa Samadhi, a trance 
in wdiich the material world disappears, 
but the consciousness of bliss remains. 
Then comes the final stage, when there 
is no consciousness, only absorption. 
This is a state akin to death, and it is 
only a superhuman who can return from 
it to the world of form. 

After years of these spiritual strivings, 
Ramakrishna entered upon the third 
period of his life. He had contacted 
God, or the Divine Spirit, --it does not 
matter what wc call it— ; he was now 
ready to diffuse his new-found knowl 
edge among mankind. At this poijit 
wc must discuss the Spirit of Service. 
It is interesting to note that the word 
aerve comes from the same verbal root 
as the word mvi\ and also as the Sans- 
krit hr, ha rati, which means to take m* 
seize. Wc serve what we w'ould save*, 
or preserve ; our aim should be to serve 
God by saving his creatures. Rut lla* 
idea of saving should not be a patroniz- 
ing one,- -he who saves, or who is th^* 
instrument of salvation, should have no 
sense of superiority to the saved person. 
Saving implies contact, whether physi- 
cal (such as rescuing a man from drown- 
ing) or spiritual. So it may well have 
something to do with hnrati, to seize. 

Ramakrishna had this power of 
spiritual contact. All who knew him 
admitted that this tact and power of 
understanding were marvellous ; b^' 

never imposed his will on others, but 
always he seemed to communicate to 
them the ability to find their innate 
divmity in the inmost reaches of their 
soul. In the last stage of his life, when 
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he drew disciples to him, it is note- 
worthy that he never taught exactly the 
same process to any two of his devotees. 
He at least was no slave of the Western 
cult of standardization. His entire 
absence of ego-consciousness, even per- 
haps his lack of book-learning, made it 
supremely possible for the Divine to 
work through him. None of the stops 
of the flute of his psyche was clogged 
by self-absorption ; so the Divine could 
work through him without obstruction. 
And it is surely no idle statement to say 
that it was this which gave him his 
tact and his power of adapting himself 
to the person with whom he was deal- 
ing. He had realized that opinions and 
creeds, when followed sincerely, are 
but different paths suited to each man’s 
character and inclinations, — but one 
and all they lead to God. His extra- 
ordinary catholicity gave him sym- 
pathy, not only with the different Hindu 
creeds, but also with Mohammedanism 
and Christianity. He even went so far 
as to say that diversity of faiths was a 
good thing, for it ensured that, with a 
wide range to choose from, men were 
more likely to find a belief that suited 
them. 

Ramakrishna’s ability to adapt his 
Tncthods and teaching to the individual 
cannot be over-emphasized. He never 
t xpected a man to attain perfection at 
once, and he was never dismayed at the 
sight of human frailty. Seeing the im- 
manent divinity in all creatures, he was 
always willing to advise, and to give the 
necessary guidance in the successive 
stages of enlightenment. But he did 
not ask his pupils to play a sonata 
before they were familiar with all the 
scales. And, if 1 may use a simile from 
(‘veryday life, — elimiiiating the idea of 
mental or moral progress, — I would 
compare Ramakrishna, in all reverence, 
lo a ’bus conductor. If people asked 
him where to get off, he would tell 


them; but he would not force them on 
their way, being willing to stop the ’bus 
every now and then for people to get 
off and on. But if they wished, and if 
they were willing to stand the fatigue, 
they were at liberty to travel the whole 
journey under his guidance. True 
service is not blind unreasoning devo- 
tion ; it is necessarily tempered with 
discrimination. And it was from the 
word discrimination that Ramakrishna’s 
foremost disciple, Vivekananda, took 
his name. 

Let me give you one or two examples 
of his sj)irit of service. Once a young 
woman came to him in great distress, 
and confessed that when she j)rayed, 
she could not concentrate. Rama- 
krishna said, “What do you love best 
in the world?” She replied, her 
brother’s child. He said, “Very well 
then, fix your thoughts upon him.” 
She did so, and worshipped God through 
her love for the child. Another time, 
Ramakrishna was travelling with 
Mathur Babu, a rich patron. It hap- 
pened that they passed through a 
country which had been ravaged by 
famine, and some ])oor stricken crea- 
tures were sitting hungry by the way- 
side. Ramakrishna said to Mathur 
Babu, “Do you feed them”; and when 
he protested that he could not support 
the whole world with his wealth, the 
saint sat down and wept, and vowed 
that he would stay with the poor crea- 
tures and share their fate. So Mathur 
Babu had to give in. It is said that 
this saint reached such heights of devo- 
tion to the divine in all things that he 
could not bear to tram})lc upon the 
earth, for fear of hurting it. 

It was not always possible for him to 
give material aid to the poor and the 
needy, but he gave richly of his store 
of spiritual wealth, and provided his dis- 
ciples with an example of complete self- 
negation. Indeed, he voluntarily short- 
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ened his life, rather than deny anyone 
who came to him a jot of spiritual 
encouragement. For it is well known 
that he died of an affection of the throat 
which developed into caneer, but whieh 
might have been cured, had he been 
willing to give up speaking, and to re- 
frain from exhausting his psychic 
energy. It was he who inspired his dis- 
ciples, led by the great Vivekananda, 
to go forth into the world and serve 
mankind, in material as well as in spiri- 
tual ways. He set the example of what 
we in the West would call a two-fold 
service, — the service of God and the 
service of man. But the Vedantists 
teach that this two-fold service is in 
reality one, — the service of the Inlinitc 
which abides in all things. 

Once again I should like to draw your 
attention to some words,- though I 
realize that words are but symbols, and 
must not obscure our vision of the 
Truth. Rainakrishna has often been 


called the great Bhakta, or exponent of 
Bhakti, which is commonly translated 
by devotion. But Bhakti comes from 
the root bhaj, to partake, or share, and 
implies a sort of contract between God 
and man, whereby each associates with 
the other, for their mutual benefit. In 
this sense we can connect Bhakti, par- 
taking, through harati, to take, with our 
word service. And since to serve is to 
save, and since spirit and inspiration 
both contain the same idea of breathing 
in and through, of permeation, we can 
say that in Rainakrishna ’s spirit of 
service we may find our inspiration for 
salvation. 

It is not for all of us to be, like 
Ramakrishna, a beacon sending forth 
steady light to mighty ships. But we 
can ilcvelop within us a match which 
gives light in the darkness for an 
instant. And, as nothing is ever lost, 
that flickering match will gh)w into 
eternity. 


FOUU CURRENTS IN INDIAN SPIRITUAL HISTORY 

By Prof. Abinash Chandra Bosk, M.A. 


1. Four Types of Ethos 

The fourfold division of society in 
India began as a mere classification of 
the four types of occupation found in 
a civilized society — the intellectual and 
spiritual, the military and political, the 
industrial and commercial, and the 
menial. In course of time — and it must 
be measured in centuries- the broad 
conception of occupational types came 
to be transformed into the institution 
of castes as we know them today. 

The caste system as a social organiza- 
tion has been studlv^d in detail. But it 
does not appear to have been sufficiently 
recognized that side by side with the 


four economic divisions of society then* 
developed four distinct tyjies of spiritual 
and moral ideals ; and what is even 
more interesting, that while the four 
socio-economical groups were always 
living in harmony, having really subs- 
tituted co-operation for competition, the 
four spiritual and ethical ideals were 
perpetually at war with one another, 
each trying to supersede the others. 
It would appear that, in fact, every 
ideal had its day, during which it 
dominated over the rest. 

In the following pages I propose to 
view the whole spiritual and moral his- 
tory of India in the light of the above 
theory. 
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As we observe the castes crystallizing 
into rigid groups, we find Indian society 
developing on four distinct lines. The 
Brahmana followed knowledge, both 
finite and absolute, with a growing in- 
difference to politics and worldly affairs, 
which it became the buvsiness of the 
Kshatriya to control. The Kshatriya 
brought valour, leadership, and skill to 
the task of organizing and protecting 
society. He gave it justice and secur- 
ity. The Vaisya, being devoted to 
trade and industry which brought him 
increasing wealth, accepted the spiritual 
knowledge of the Brrihniaiia and the 
political protection of the Kshatriya, 
and interested himself little in meta- 
physics or politics. The Sudra took up 
a career of service as a camp-follower 
of the Kshatriya or a labourer under 
the Vaisya. 

Thus while the Brahmana was 
engaged in extending the boundaries of 
knowledge till he included ultimate 
knowledge within him and he could 
call himself a sage, the Kshatriya made 
it his ideal to extend the boundaries of 
his realm till he touched the sea on 
two hides and he could describe himself 
as “one seated in the centre of a circle’* 
(i'hal mvarthi)^ and the Vaisya was 
t n gaged in extending his trade to the 
farthest corners of the earth to which 
his occan-craft could convey him and 
in amassing wealth that made his land 
fabulously rich. The Sudra’s ideal 
was to serve his master even at the 
cost of his life. The Brahmana seek- 
ing spiritual liberty and power was 
particularly individualistic and trans- 
cendental, the Kshatriya seeking poli- 
tical liberty and power was particularly 
colleetivistic and martial, the V'lisya 
seeking wealth was ]nirticularly paci- 
listic, and the Sudra <‘ngagt‘d in service 
.was particularly altruistic. 

Thus we find that side by side with 


the four caste groups there developed 
four types of ethics. 

That the occupational division of 
caste was associated with spiritual and 
moral qualities also was recognized 
quite early. The liliu^favad-dUa, pro- 
posing to describe the duties of the four 
castes, really describes the intrinsic 
virtues, though only in the ease of two 
of them. The follow’ing is the account 
of the Brahmana ajid Kshatriya quali- 
ties : 

‘\SereiiiLy, self-restraint, austerity, purity, 
for^^ivencss and also upright ness, finite 
knowledge, al)solnte knowledge, realization 
of the exisfenee of God — Ihese are the inborn 
duties (really, virtues) of the Brahmana.” 

“Valour, fire (TVjii.s), lirmness, dexterity, 
and not Hyinff from battle, lilierality 
lordliness (or leadership, in 
moiI(!rii i)arlanee),— these are the inborn 
K-ihatriya duties (really virtues).” 

Unfortunately the Gita docs not follow 
up tlie method to describe the virtues 
of the Vaisya and the Sudra. (In their 
ease it mentions the occupation.) One 
could pcrlinps describe their distinctive 
virtues as follows : 

Pacitisni, non-violence (.Iftbasn), amiabi- 
lity, (Vinaya), charily, faith, — these are the 
natural Vaisya virtues. 

Service, self-surrender, sclf-saeriticc?, devo- 
tion, belief in the wonl (Nania), obedience 
to the inasUM’, secular and spiritual, — these 
are the natural Sudra virtues. 

2. Vkdic Pkrioi> : Ksttatkiya Ethos 

If wc divide the religious history of 
India into four great epochs -the Vedic, 
the U])anishadie, the Buddhistic and 
the Puranik then wc can designate them 
as respectively the Kshatriya epoch, the 
Bnlhinana epoch, the Vaisya epoch and 
thi* Siulra epoch. 

The Kshatriya ideal dominated the 
Vedic period. 1 1 was a her<nc age, 
active rather than meditative, as mueh 
material as spiritual, marked by an epic 
conception of life, an emphasis on will, 
and a determination to win victory over 
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every kind of opposition and to live a 
prosperous corporate life. ‘*We will 
see for a hundred autumns,” is the 
Vedic prayer or rather resolution. 

“We will breathe for a hundred autumns, 
we will hear for a hundred autumns, we will 
speak for a hundred autumns, and we will 
hold our heads high (lit. be not lowly) for 
a hundred autumns.” 

“Having crosscul the ways of evil,” runs 
another prayer, “we will live for a hundred 
winters with all our sons.” 

It is significant that the Vedic Arya 
called his son a hero (Vira). The Vedic 
woman prayed to be a mother of 
heroes. 

Having his mind fixed on the concrete 
rather than the abstract, the Vedic 
Indian felt the appeal of form, and his 
consciousness of the divine was coloured 
by a profound sense of the sublimity and 
beauty of the universe surrounding him. 
So he expressed himself in noble strains 
of poetry and music. With a profound 
joy in his soul he contemplated the Sun, 
the Sky, the Earth, the Fire, the loveli- 
ness of the Dawn, the vastness of the 
Sea, the fury of the Winds, and a 
Splendour beyond all description, ‘Hhc 
wonder of all wonders” and through 
an easy symbolism realized the ‘‘One 
Existence which the sages call by 
many names” (Ri^veda). He wished 
to live in unison with the universe. 

“May that peace, which is in the sky 
and the firmament, on the earth and the 
water, in herbs and trees, in all gods and 
in everything, descend on iny soul (lit. come 
to me).” (Yajurveda). 

He wanted to be the master of the 
earth and prayed for power, which to 
him was an attribute of the Divine. 

“Thou art fire (Tejas), give me fire ; 
Thou art prowess, give me prowess ; Thou 
art strength, give me strength ; Thou art 
vigour, give me vigour ; Thou art wrath, 
give me wrath ; Thou art forbearance, give 
me forbearance.” {Yajiirveda), 

He wanted to be at home on the 


earth, — ^to live in peace and amity with 
the universe, free from fear. 

“Let me be fearless of the known, and 
fearless of the unknown ; fearless of the 
night and fearless of the day ; let all the 
quarters be my friends.” {Alharvaveda). 

“I shall look on all beings with the eye 
of a friend” (Yajurveda), is another prayer 
or resolution. 

Not that the Vedic Aryan was in- 
different to transcendentalism. In fact 
it is the very theme of the Vedas, “Of 
what use are the verses of the Veda to 
him,” so runs a verse in the very first 
Mandala of the Rif^veda, “who has not 
through the verses known the in- 
destructible, ultimate Being. . . 
“By knowing Him alone,” it is said 
elsewhere, “one gets over death ; there 
is no other way to go.” In the Veda 
transcendentalism does not supersede 
materialism; it complements it. 

3. Upanishadic Period : Bhahmana 
Ethos 

The IJpttaishad leaves the external 
universe for the abysmal depths of the 
soul of man, form for the formless, per- 
ception for a mystic intuition, poetry 
for metaphysics. As it leaves the wlirld 
of phenomena for a nounienal world, it 
exchanges action for meditation, the 
Kshatriya outlook on life for a Brah- 
mana one. In the words of the modern 
psychologist, the introvert takes the 
place of the extrovert. 

At the end of the Vedic period the 
homogeneous Indian society was getting 
split up into two rival sections. While 
the Kshatriya lived in the city engaged 
in administration and warfare, the 
Brahmana made it his aim to migrate 
to the forest and live a secluded life 
devoted exclusively to the spiritual 
quest. He became indifferent to politics 
and economics and took metaphysics 
as his metier. Self-discipline (Urahnui- 
chartfa) and self-realization (Brahma- 
jndna) became the twofold objects of 
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his pursuit. For the Kshatriya ideal 
of world-conquest he substituted the 
ideal of self-conquest ; for the wealth 
that the Vaisya sought, he substituted 
spiritual knowledge, having voluntarily 
courted a life of poverty. He claimed 
to have developed a destructive power 
of the soul as a substitute for the physi- 
cal force of the Kshatriya — the power of 
cursing, though ordinarily he expected 
the Kshatriya to protect him even in 
the forest. 

The Upanishadic ideal was individua- 
listic while the Vcdic was collcctivistic. 

The Upanishad, claiming to be a 
personal realization of the truth revealed 
in the Veda, used, as a rule, a cryptic 
and gnomic language, that aimed at 
expressing the professedly inexpressible 
experiences of the spirit. There is little 
of the rich imagery or passionate elo- 
quence of the Veda, in which the ins- 
piration was derived from the perception 
of phenomena, and even in describing 
mystic experience the perceptual ima- 
gery was metaphorically or symbolical- 
ly used (e.g. “The great Being, of the 
col(»ur of the sun beyond darkness”). 

Ii; the fourfold division of life that 
came to be made about this time, only 
one part was reserved for the pursuit 
of wo-rldly affairs (Grihastdsrama)^ and 
three parts were given to self-discipline 
and self-realization. Towards the end 
of the Upanishadic period there develop- 
ed the tendency among the extreme sec- 
tions of the Brahmavadins to proceed 
direct from the first to the last stage, 
altogether foregoing the worldly life. 

By his intellectual and spiritual 
achievements the Br&hmana succeeded 
in building up a high prestige for him. 
Inspite of his poverty he received great 
respect from king and people alike. 
The Br&hmana ideal was even weaning 
Kshatriyas from their military and 
political pursuits. 


4. Epic Period : Brahmana- 
Ksuatriya Ethos 

There came a time when the conflict 
between the Brahmana and Kshatriya 
ideals was acutely felt. The question 
was asked, “Is it right for man to spend 
his life amid the storm and stress of 
affairs, fighting against the limitations 
of mundane existence or should one 
retire from the world to the solitude of 
the forest and the deeper solitude of his 
being and strive for self-possession in 
contact with ultimate existence ? 
Should one live as a Brahmana or as a 
Kshatriya ? as an introvert, or an extro- 
vert?’’ This poser confronted India 
during the later Upanishadic or the epic 
age. The B ha if nv ad -Gita squarely 
faces it and offers a remarkable solution. 

It clearly enunciates both the ideals 
and gives independent expression to 
them. It voices the Vedic, Kshatriya 
and extroverted ideal when it says : 

“Therefore stand up! win for thyself 
renown. 

Conquer Ihy foes, enjoy the wealth-filled 
realm.” 

“Don’t be unmanly, O Partha I it does 
not befit thee. Shake off this paltry faint- 
heartedness! Stand up, O conqueror of 
foes!” 

On the other hand we find the 
Upanishadic Bnihmana and introverted 
philosophy of life in expressions like the 
following : 

“He who is happy within, who rejoicetli 
within, who is illuniiiialed within, that Yogi, 
becoming the Eternal goelh to the peace of 
the Eternal.” 

“He who is alike to foe and friend, to 
honour and insult, to eold and heat, to 
pleasure and pain, destitute of attachment ; 
talking equally praise and reproach, silent, 
content with whatever comes, homeless, firm 
in mind, full of ilevotion, is dear to God.” 

Sometimes there is direct opposition 
to the Veda : 

“The Vedas deal with the three attributes ; 
be thou above these three attributes. . 
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‘‘All the Vedas are as useful to an enlight- 
ened Brahmana as is a tank in a place 
covered over with water.” 

Sometimes tlicrc is cx})licit opposition 
to the Brahmanical idea : 

“Perform action re*jularly ; for action is 
superior to inaction.” 

“Between action and renunciation, action 
is superior.” 

“By worshipping Him by performing his 
duty a man obtains perfection.” 

The divine idea is sometimes con- 
ceieved concretely, in the Vedic 
manner : 

“God is the sapidity in waters, the radi- 
ance in moon and sun . . . the valour in 
men ; the pure fragrance of earths and the 
brilliance in fire.” 

“The supporter of all, of form unimagin- 
able, refulgent as the sun beyond the 
darkness.” 

“That which is declared indeslriictible 
by the Veda-know’ers.” 

“Whatever is glorious, good, beautiful, 
and mighty, understand thou that to go 
forth from a fragment of God’s splendour.” 

Sometimes the di\inc idea is present- 
ed in the abstract in the manner of the 
llpmmhnd : 

“Being 1>eginniiigless and without quality, 
the imperishable Supreme Self, though seated 
in the body, works not nor is affected.” 

“The indestructible, the ineffable, the 
unman ifes ted, the omnrpresenL, and unthink- 
able, the unchanging, immutable, eternal 

What solution does the Gitfi offer for 
the conflict between the Brahmana and 
the Kshatriya ideals ? It solves the 
problem by saying, ‘Be a Brahmana 
first and a Kshatriya afterwards. Be 
a Brahmana within, and a Kshatriya 
without. Be a Yogi and fight. Be a 
Samnjasi and act.’ Ft combines the 
introverted and extroverted ideals. 
The (Jitu tells the city to exploit the 
great discovery of the forest — spiritual 
harmony (Yoga). It tells the man of 
action to develop the spiritual poise 
within him. The man of action, the 
fighter, desires to increase his efficiency 


and skill. The Gita gives a clue to the 
highest kind of efficiency and skill : the 
establishment of the soul in its sere- 
nity and power. {Y off ah Kurmasu 
Kausalam,) 

The combination of the Kshatriya 
ideal of militarism and the Brahmana 
ideal of austerity and spiritual elevation 
was magnificently illustrated in the 
Rihnnyana^ India’s first great art epic. 
“Know me as devoted to pure Dharma, 
like the Rishis,” says Rama in the first 
section of the epic, and he discharges 
his Kshatriya duties in almost perfect 
conformity with this ideal. In the 
figure of Rama, wandering dauntlessly 
in the unexplored forests, bow and arrow 
in hand, and with his brother 
Lakshmana, fighting hordes of Rakslia- 
sas, and protecting his wife Sita and 
the sages who sought his help, we find 
a symbol of the very spirit of Kshatriya- 
hood. Kshatriya hood as Varna (caste) 
is allied to Garhastya (the household 
state), as Asrama (civil state), hence 
only in a Kshatriya code of life there 
is a place for love and romance. An<i 
in the love of llama and Sita (whom In* 
won l)y the demonstration of vabiu*’) 
we find the romance dearest to the 
Indian imagination, — a romance in 
which the excesses of emotion havr* 
been subdued by an ascetic will. The 
peculiarly ascetic note is struck in the 
account of their forest life, where Ihe 
loving couple live a celibate life. 

But in spite of its austerity, the 
Kshatriya ideal dealing with the hard 
and sometimes rough task of defending 
the life and liberty of the people, look( <l 
rude compared to the Brahmana ideal 
which, rejecting the worldly life, came 
to possess a serene brilliance about it. 
The Kshatriya had to face the tragedy 
of existence from which the Brahmana 
escaped through his transcendentalism. 
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The tragic task of the Kshatriya is 
(flearly enunciated in the Rom/iyana : 

“The (Kshatriya) protector has, in 
ch^fciice of his subjects, to do whatever is 
necessary, lie it cruel or gentle, sinful or 
vicious.” 

The Mahnhhiimtd is even more expli- 
cit. It enjoins on the Kshatriya to slay 
even those that arc nearest and dearest, 
if they arc found ranged against him 
in a battlefield. 

The more the Indian mind admired 
the serene Brahman a ideal, the more it 
shrank from the liardness of the Ksha- 
triya view of life and the sense of recon- 
ciliation between the two came to be 
lost. The realities of the Kshatriya life 
also weie considcruldy responsible for 
the general prejudice that was created 
against it. The ambition of every ruler 
lo become a Cliakravartin (emperor) 
ke[)t the country ])erpetually engaged in 
internecine warfare, and the great fratri- 
cidal battle of Kunikshetra, on which 
the slory of the Mahabhnrata was based, 
must have severely injured not only 
the numerical strength of the Kshatriya 
elans but also their very ideals. 

5. Buddhist Pewiod : Vaisya Ethos 

At the end of the epic period the 
Kshatriya ideals received the severest 
blow from a scion of the Kshatriya race 
-Sak\a Sinha, who became Buddha. 
Kurd Buddha attacked everything in 
Kshatriya ideology,— the ideal of hero- 
ism, the epic view of life, the concep- 
tion of romance. He rejected the com- 
promise between Kshatriya and Brah- 
mana ethics. lie throw the weight of 
his magnifieeiit personality on the side 
of the Bnihinnna ideal. 

Buddha, hf)wever, accepted ihe BrAh- 
niana ideal with two reservations. Of 
tlie Brahmana’s ideal of Brahmaeharya 
(self-discipline) and Bnilimavidya 
(metaphysics), he rejected the latter 
and accepted only the former. “By 
6 


Brahmaeharya the Devas became im- 
mortal,’’ said the Veda, “By Brahma- 
charya (self-discipline) man becomes 
perfect,” said Buddha. But he opposed 
the excesses of Brahmana asceticism, 
which seem to have gone too far in his 
days. He wanted to eliminate conflict 
from life — conflict that was the raison 
d^etre of the Kshatriya ideal. Let there 
be no resistance to evil, he said ; meet 
anger by non-anger. “I shall look on 
all beings,” said the Rishi in the Veda, 
“with the eye of a friend.” Buddha 
wanted to make no reservation in the 
application of the ideal ; all forms of 
life he wanted to be treated alike. 

Buddha prcaelied Brahmanism with- 
out Brahman (God). “I call him a 
Brahmana,” he says in the Dliannnu- 
pada, 

“Who has laid by the rod, who does not 
injure or kill any animal moving or non- 
moving** ; “who is pure as the bright 
moon, who is undisLurbed and serene, who 
lias given up lh*» divsire of life” ; “who 
having forsaken desires has Icfl. his home 
and bceomo a wanderer.’* 

Buddha built a new Brahma nahood 
on the basis of this gospel — the “Aryan 
Path,” as he called it- by admitting 
into it everybody who wished to prac- 
tise the ideal, irrespective of his former 
caste or creed. The ideal found a eon- 
erete form in the institution ni the 
Sangha. Thus the Brahmana ideal, 
shorn of its transcendentalism, had a 
new career under the inspiration of 
Lord Buddha’s personality. 

To the lay Buddhist, it was the 
Vaisya ideal of non-violence rather than 
the Brrihmaiia ideal of asceticism in his 
creed I hat made a special appeal. The 
Vaisya caste seems to have been parti- 
cularly drawn to Buddhism, as it was 
drawn to the other similar creed. Jain- 
ism, oomtemporancoiis with Buddhism. 
The virtue by which the Vaisya disting- 
uished himself was not austerity ; it was 
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liberality. The Buddhist as well as the 
Jain spiritual order derived much bene- 
fit from the munificent gifts of the 
Vaisya. 

It will not be far wide of the mark 
to say that the Vaisya ethics dominated 
the Buddhist age. 

6. PuRANiK Period : Sudra Ethos 

The Puranik age which partly syn- 
chronized with and partly succeeded the 
Buddhist epoch converted the poetry 
of the Veda and the metaphysics of the 
Vjianiishad into mythology and legend, 
with a free admixture of historical 
material. By this time the homogene- 
ous Aryan race had mixed itself up with 
the vast concourse of humanity through 
the length and bcadth of the Indian 
peninsula in various degrees of intimacy 
and their simple spiritual culture 
become composite in its structure, affi- 
liating, in various degrees of cohesion, 
the faiths and beliefs of the non-Aryan 
tribes. Sapta-Sindhu, that had widened 
into Aryavarta, now widened still fur- 
ther into what eaiiic to be called Hindus- 
tan, through the process of Aryaniza- 
tion that had begun right from the 
times of the Ilh^veda with the exhorta- 
tion, ‘Aryanize the world’ (Krinyanlu 
Viswam Aryam) and received tremend- 
ous momentum in the Buddhist age, 
when monks carried the ideal of ‘^Aryaii 
Path” not only to every corner of India, 
but also to different parts of the world 
outside. But the extension of the 
spiritual culture of the Aryan was ob- 
tained at a considerable sacrifice of its 
intensity and power, 

A general spirit of decadence was 
manifest in the religious thought of the 
Puranik age. The old spiritual vigour, 
audacity, self-confidence and joyousness 
had gone. The decadent mentality was 
in evidence in the theory of Kali Yuga, 
the iron age, in which high and mighty 


things could not be done, and in a 
general spirit of pessimism and fatalism. 

One very important feature of 
Puranik cults w'as the idea of personal- 
ity attributed to the Divinity. Three 
rival conceptions of God arc found in 
this age : God as Creator — Brahma, 
God as Destroyer -Siva, God as Sup- 
porter — Vishnu. The first stood for 
the Brillimana view of life, the second 
for the Kshatriya, and the third for the 
Vaisya and Sudra. Later the Brahma 
idea was left oiil', and BrAhmana and 
Kshatriya ideals were ui'itc d in the cult 
of Siva, v/liicli had for its rival tli«:.* 
Vaishnava cult that steadily grew into 
popularity. Of the Divine Parents, Siva 
and Parvali, the former represented 
the BrAhmana. ideal of austerity, and 
the latter the Kshatriya ideal of valour. 
Aeeording to the Puranik legend Parvati 
as Durga led the Devas to vietory in a 
battle against the Asuras. Saivisin also 
harmonized fin* eoneeplion of the Divi- 
nily as Molhi r among I In? malriarehal 
Dravidiaiis with the conception as 
Father among tlie |>atriarchal Aryaiis. 
Throughout the Puranik and Middh- 
Ages the Ksliatriya elans were folhmers 
of Saivism. Among Saivas IIkto wen 
even Bruiimanas who Uxjk up the mili- 
tary career. 

The Vishnu cull t*inp]i:isized peace 
and graee. “I'he .steady-niinded peopl<‘ 
always view the ultimate abode of 
Vishnu”, says the Veda. Serene bliss 
emanating out of a (juiet and beiielieiml 
mode of living was the aim of Vaishnava 
idealism. 

The introduction of personality in 
religion resulted in the creation of great 
plastic arts, architecture and . sculp- 
ture. The beautiful land of India was 
made lovelier by fine Buddhist, Jaina, 
and Hindu temples, and many of these 
had splendid images installed in them. 
Architecture, was reinforced by decora- 
tive sculpture and painting. Music and. 
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even dancing came to play their part 
in worship. 

In its early stages Vaishnavisin centred 
in the Vedie conception. And through 
the Avatar theory, great figures of 
national history were connected with 
the Vishnu idea. Rama was taken as 
an incarnation of Vishnu. Krishna, the 
powerful ally of the PaneJavas, was 
believed to be Vishnu incarnate. Bud- 
dha himself was taken as the last Avatar 
but one of Vishnu. 

Later the Vaishnavas* discarded the 
Kshatriya Krishna for the more fasci- 
nating figure of the youthful Vaisya 
Krishna of Vrindavan, brought up in 
a milkman’s family, wlio spent an idyl- 
lic life among the cowherds and milk- 
maids. The love of Krishna and the 
milkmaids, especially the loveliest 
among them, Radha, was accepted by 
the Vaishnavas as the symbol of Divine 
love. Thus the epic note of Kshatriya 
ideology ga\'c place to a tender lyricism ; 
feminine grace replaced masculine 
vigour. The lyric tradition in Sanskrit 
poetry being always frankly sensual, 
there was no wonder that the same 
Iciifh-ncy should eharaeterizo religious 
lyriei 111 as well. The aggressive croli- 
iism of the Vaishnavas came also as a 
rvaetion against the rigid asceticism of 
ilie Buddhist and the Brahmana, just 
MS its extreme pacifism was in reaction 
to Kshatriya hardness. 

A self-conscious Sudra ideology made 
its appearance in Vaishnavism. Reli- 
gion became self-surrender, self-sacrilice, 
devotion. Servitude (Dasya) was 
formulated as a spiritual attitude. 
Worship took the place of self-realiza- 
tion. The Guru (preceptor) instead of 
being a spiritual guide became a spiri- 
tual authority, and assumed, in the 
eyes of the desciple, the status of the 
Divinity Himself. 

Buddhism itself was moving from the 
Br&hmana and Vaisya ideal to the 


Sudra ideal. The practice of Dharma as 
laid down by Buddha was replaced by 
a worship of Buddha himself. The 
Jataka stories jircached extreme forms 
of self-sacrifice (e.g. a man offering him- 
self before a hungry tigress to appease 
her hunger). 

When Sankaracharya opposed Bud- 
dhism it was already in a decadent 
state. He restored Brahmavidya 
(metaphysics) to Buddha’s ideal of 
exclusive Brahniacharya (self-discip- 
line). The transition from Buddhism 
to Hinduism must have been extremely 
simple and silent. The Buddhist 
monks became Brahmanas, having 
added metaphysics to their ascetic 
ideal ; the lay Buddhists accepted 
Vaishnavism, that recognized Buddha 
himself as one of the incarnations of 
the Divinity. 

Buddha had not taught Brahmana 
asceticism in vain. The Brahmana 
caste, which absorbed practically the 
whole of the reconverted monkish order, 
which in its turn had been recruited 
from all castes and races, became the 
most numerous caste group in India. 
With a large section of society follow- 
ing a non-secular ideal, and many of 
them taking up a mendicant life, it is 
not strange that the Turanas should 
insist so much on the virtue of giving 
charities to the Brahmana. 

It is notable that while the Brahmana 
ideal had a strong champion in San- 
karaeharya, the Kshatriya ideal docs 
not appear to have had any case made 
for it, though it was chiefly this that 
eamc to be opposed by Buddha. No- 
body is known to have pleaded for the 
necessity of politics and militarism and 
said that it was wrong for Asoka to 
have laid down his arms. The fact 
was that the pacifist ideal had come 
to stay. Even the national food under- 
went a permanent change. The large 
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majority of Bruhmanas and Vaisyas 
took to the vegetarian diet. 

The Kshatriya ideal lived in the 
decimated Kshatriya clans, whose ranks, 
however, were augmented by the acces- 
sion to the caste of martially employed 
Sudras and foreign immigrants. It also 
lived in the deathless verses of the 
Rdmdyana and the Mahdhhdmta, which 
inspired fresh epics, though of a minor 
order, including Kalidasa’s The Line oj 
Ratihufi, that revived many memories 
of Kshatriya valour, and insisted upon 
purity of moral character as a royal 
virtue. 

7. Middle Ages : Vaisya-Sudka 
Ethos 

Neo-Vaishnavism, based on love and 
lyricism, steadily gained ground among 
people demilitarized by Buddhism (e.g. 
in Bengal and Orissa) and itself demi- 
litarized new peoples (c.g. in Gujerat). 

Among medieval saints Chaitanya’s 
life illustrated the ideal of lyric ecstasy. 
Tukaram and other saints of Maha- 
rastra gave expression to their emotion 
in mellifluous verses and found a large 
following among the Vaisya communi- 
ties. But nowhere was the charaeter- 
istic Vaishnava feeling of lyric love, 
corresponding to the love of Radha for 
Krishna, more sweetly expressed than 
in the etherial songs of the Rajputani 
Mirabai. While the work of male poets 
like Jaydeva and Chandidas continued 
the classical Sanskrit tradition of erotic 
lyricism, in the poetry of Mira there is 
the burning intensity of a personal 
emotion, in which the longings of a 
youthful female heart have been subli- 
mated into a spiritual ecstasy. 

In the South philosophers rather than 
poets were engaged in the interpretation 
of the dualistic cult of Bhakti. 

Historical circumstances contrived to 
convert an essentially Bhakti cult, 
Sikhism, into a militant creed. This is 


the first case of the revival of tlie 
Kshatriya ideal in a credal and prosely- 
tizing form. 

Those who preached Rama worship, 
e.g. Ramdas in Maharastra and Tulsi- 
das in the North, contributed to the 
maintenance of the Kshatriya spirit. 
(Though an incarnation of Vishnu, 
Rama was a Kshatriya and a warrior. 
In fact, Rama, the slayer of Havana, 
corresponds to the Vcdic India, the 
slayer of Vritra, and Ilanumun was a 
son of Marut, the Vedic deity).* 
Ramdas preached the Kshatriya and 
collectivistic idea and had his share of 
influence in the course of Maratha 
history. 

Saivism itself was affected by the 
Bhakti cult, as in the Vira-Saiva sect 
in the South. In Bengal and elsewhere 
the female aspect of Saivism received 
special attention and led to the forma- 
tion of the Sakti cult. 

Though the extensive anti-martial 
tendencies cost India her political 
liberty, yet the Indian masses were 
guided by sufliciently sound traditions 
of spiritual dignity and social order to 
have been the only ])eoplc in the world 
who, having yielded to Moslem rule, 
did not surrender their religion. It 
seems miraculous that while Islam inad<* 
short work of the religion of conquered 
countries (e.g. Persia, Turkey, Egypt, 
Afghanistan), Hinduism survived prac- 
tically intact except in certam regions, 
more than live hundred years of Moslem 
rule. And it is in India and not in the 
essentially Moslem countries that the 
finest specimens of Moslem architec- 
ture, and painting, and a noble Moslem 
tradition of music are to be found. It 
is also noteworthy that in the territories 
reconquered by Hindus from Moslems, 
no retaliatory measures were taken 

*View expressed by A. A, Macdonell in 
his History of Sanskrit Literature. 
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against the Moslems’ religion; rather 
the liberty of religious practice was 
freely allowed. When Sivaji restored 
a fair Moslem captive of war to her 
people, saying that had his mother been 
handsome like her, his features would 
have been much better (a fact recorded 
by a Moslem historian), he scored a 
spiritual triumph over the Moslem 
victors who had through the centuries 
showered indignities on women of his 
own religion; and he showed that he 
had listened to the Rmn^yana and the 
Mahdhhnrata in his early years to some 
good purposes, and that his worship of 
the Divine Mother Bhavani had a 
practical side also. 

8. Modern Religious Revivals 

In the nineteenth century the impact 
of Christianity and of Western culture 
on Hinduism had its natural reactions, 
and a number of revivalist movements 
followed. At first Christianity and 
Western culture were taken as identical, 
little notice being taken of the fact that 
the latter, deriving its inspiration from 
l)agan Greece, flourished at the expense 
of the former. The conflict in Euro- 
jH'aii life between Hellenism and 
Hebraism, which in a larger sense is 
the conflict between the Aryan and the 
Srnictic outlook on life, was not recog- 
ni/.od. Against the Christian ideal, 
which was allied to the Vaishnava, the 
Brahmo Samaj placed the Brahmana 
transcendentalism of the Upanishad, 
for which they found Western support 
in the recent German philosophy of 
Europe. The Theosophical movement 
sponsored by Europeans accepted 
Hinduism in a larger sense than the 
Brrihnios, and interpreted the spiritual 
significance of the Puranik sects as well. 
I'hc work of European orientalists did 

great deal to bring to light the vast 
treasures of ancient wisdom, and their 
nderpretation of the Vedas^ however 


provisional, revealed the contents of 
what had remained scaled books for 
centuries. 

For the first time since the close of 
the epic period, a systematic attempt 
was made to revive the Vedic religion 
and culture. It was made through the 
inspiration of a blind recluse, Viraja- 
nanda, by Swami Dayananda, a 
Brahmana Sannyasi from Gujerat, the 
land of Vaishnavism, though Daya- 
nanda came from a Saiva family. The 
detailed secular and nationalist pro- 
gramme of the Arya Samaj founded by 
him, and his revival of the long dis- 
carded proselytization, point to a 
Kshatriya ideology characteristic of 
Vedic culture. No wonder that people 
of a distinctly Aryan stock and Kshat- 
riya mentality should rally round it. 

Near Calcutta, the very centre of 
Western culture and of nineteenth 
century agnosticism, there came to live 
a saint who was faced with the task of 
solving the whole problem of the reality 
of religion and of spiritual culture. 
Sri Ramakrishna Paramaharasa not only 
defended religion, but inspired an enthu- 
siasm for it which had far-reaching 
results. He said that spiritual realiza- 
tion was not only a possible theory but 
an actual fact of his own experience. 
This meant a repudiation not only of 
the inferiority complex induced by the 
impact of Western culture, but also of 
the inferiority complex created by the 
theory of Kali Yuga, in which the 
spiritual realization of the Vedic and 
Ilpanishadic ages was believed to be 
out of date. By insisting on the funda- 
mentals of religion, Ramakrishna showed 
in his own life a synthesis of conflicting 
religious attitudes. Swami Viveka- 
nanda, who took up his teaching with 
a creative understanding, accepted the 
Vedanta philosophy as a clue to the 
interpretation of all religions, and 
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brought a Kshatriya spirit to the 
pursuit of his mission. The Kshatriya 
energy that Guru Govind applied to 
political regeneration, Vivekunanda 
wished to apply to spiritual regenera- 
tion. 

In more recent times Mahatma 
Gandhi made a remarkable effort to 
combine Vaisya and Sudra ideology 
with a Kshatriya and political pro- 
gramme of life. He wanted his follow- 
ers at once to surrender and to resist. 
Quite characteristically he found 
support for his attitude in the 
Bhagavad-Citd, The poet Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, born to Upaiiishadic ideals 
and deriving his poetical inspiration 
from medieval Vaishnava lyrics, has 
been engaged in another task of recon- 
ciliation, that between Upaiiishadic 
transcendentalism and Vaishnava eroti- 
cism. He is at his finest as a poet when 
he combines the two into a mystic lyric 
expression. 

All the modern revivalist movements 


have emphasized the continuity of 
Indian spiritual culture from the Vedic 
times. And this wide perspective has 
naturally brought about a new concep- 
tion of Hinduism, — that it is the cor- 
porate result of the effort of sages and 
saints through the centuries and includes 
every religious sect that originated in 
India. The Hindu Mahasabha which 
represents this ideal is engaged in the 
task of restoring the Kshatriya attitude 
of organization and leadership to 
the enlightened section of the Hindus. 
The fatal tendencies of the exclusively 
non-sccular, individualistic and intnv- 
verted Brahman a ethos and the anti- 
intellectual, anti-martial and anti- 
political Vaisya and Sudra ethos, can 
only be resisted by the conscious deve- 
lopment of a collectivistic, practical 
and extroverted Kshatriya ethos. The 
ideal remains the same as was preached 
in the Gitd. Be a Brahmana within 
and a Kshatriya without, be a Yogi and 
act. 


THE PLAYER IN THE ROLE 

By Grace Hall 
Prelude 

One slender thread of life He slowly spins. 

And drops it gently, garnering as it goes 

From plane, through plane, the Virtues and the Sins 

Left as the Seeds, for happiness or woes. 

Burdened with these, and clothed in five-fold sheath — 
Through manifested space, air, sky, — to earth 
(Made by Avidya), comes the little self 
To blunder, and to learn the dross and worth 
Of choice between Reality and pelf, 

The mundane senses, and the Soul beneath. 

Act One 

Prakriti reigns ! 

Samsara, Maya, Vrittis, arc the slaves 

That ';>ind him to the wheel of death and birth; 

And Dharma, Artha, Kama, are the waves 
That smother him, and keep him sunk to earth. 
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Scene II 

Finding all life must end in death and pain, 

What pleasures him to gain all things that be 
In this whole world, if re-death comes again? 

He looks beyond — for Immortality. 

Act Two 

Never to perish ! 

What? Where? How? and When 
Shall search be made to find the hidden key 
To that locked Door of Knowledge, free to men 
Who, finding Wisdom, are At One with Me? 

Act Three 

Indefinite, extended, multiple, 

From lives long past, the Karmic Debt unfolds; 
Dispassionate, yet inescapable — 

The Law of Perfect Justice always holds. 

Act Four 

To know the Self as Atman ! herein lies 
Through Super-consciousness, the end and aim. 

Sat, Chit, Ananda never dies. 

Atonement reached, He never more is twain. 


KELIGIONS: MAIN POINTS OF AGREEMENT 

By Swami Ghanananda 


Striking indeed are the results of 
the study of comparative religion and 
pliilosophy, which is coming more and 
more into vogue at the present day. 
When done in an impartial and cons- 
tructive spirit, and not with a view to 
glorify any religion at the expense of 
other faiths, such a study reveals how 
great religious systems have grown in 
the past and what their elements are. 
It discloses the points of agreement 
and difference between religions, and 
also enables us to explain thoni. It 
truly lays the foundation fo»‘ a better 
understanding between the various 
creeds of the world. 

What indeed arc the points of 


similarity between the religions of 
the world? 

When we analyse the elements of 
any religion, we find that it usually 
begins with the well-known question 
of the origin of the universe. We see 
the sublime and beautiful nature around 
us — the earth below and the sun and 
the moon and the stars above. What 
is the story of this wonderful creation? 
Every religion answers this question in 
its cosmological part. This question 
naturally leads to the second, viz., 
W’hat is the First Principle? \Vhat 
existed before the universe came into 
existence? What is Its nature? The 
answer to this is given in the portion 
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of religion relating to the nature of 
God. Thirdly the question is asked 
about man himself who forms the 
microcosm — a part and parcel of this 
universe. What is man? What is the 
relation between man and the universe 
around, as well as between man and 
his Maker? Fourthly comes the ques- 
tion which concerns everyone, viz.. 
What happens to us after death ? What 
indeed is the difference between one 
who does not want religion or believe 
in it, and another who professes and 
practises it? This question is answered 
in the eschatological part of every 
religion. We thus find that the First 
Principle or the nature of God, Cosmo- 
logy or the science of creation, the 
soul of man or his real nature, and 
Eschatology or the science of life after 
death, form the subject matter of 
every religion. This is the first great 
point of similarity between religions. 

Secondly, every religion also recog- 
nizes that it should make its followers 
better and nobler; or in other words, 
its value consists not in its doctrines 
and dogmas, its theories about God, 
soul and salvation, but in its power to 
refine and mould our character. Every 
Teacher has laid down rules of conduct 
for the guidance of his followers, and 
these have been elaborated in the 
system of religion that has grown under 
the inspiration of his personality. TTie 
moral and ethical code of all religions 
contains such universal moral senti- 
ments and ethical precepts as truthful- 
ness, purity, temperance, justice, kind- 
ness to men and animals, patience, 
love, charity etc. It teaches men to 
strive after moral excellence. It incul- 
cates the Golden Rule to do unto others 
as wc would others do unto us. 

It may be asked why all religions 
emphasize the need for the practice of 
moral and ethical disciplines. These 
are intended to purify the mind in 


order that it may reflect the purity 
and peace within. Moral and ethical 
training has to go hand in hand with 
spiritual practices for success in reli- 
gious life. Man must be pure both 
externally and internally to attain 
spiritual progress. External purity can 
be attained by cleansing and other 
processes, but internal purity which is 
far more essential than the external 
can be attained only by the observance 
of right rules of conduct and morality. 
These rules in the form of the ^‘Do’s’’ 
and “Don’t’s” of its moral and ethical 
code are enjoined by every religion. 

If moral and ethical preparation is 
necessary for success in spiritual life, 
what is meant by spiritual life itself? 
Spiritual life is life of the spirit. It is 
a third common feature of all religions 
that they proclaim the existence of a 
soul beyond body and mind. They tell 
us that in man there is an undying part 
called the soul or spirit which does not 
die with the death of the body, but is 
imperishable and immortal. They tell 
us in different words that the soul itself 
is pure and perfect, but man has made 
himself impure and imperfect by his 
own actions in disobedience to spiritual 
laws, which some religions call God's 
commandments. The average man docs 
not understand this fact, though he may 
believe in it ; it is due to the limitations 
of body and mind, which cloud the soul 
from his vision. Man can realize his 
spiritual nature by transcending these 
limitations. 

In dealing with the nature of the soul, 
some religious systems like the Hindu 
have also treated about the nature of 
the mind as well as the nature of knowl- 
edge. This has resulted in the growth 
and development of the sciences of 
psychology and epistemology under 
such religious systems. 

It is worthy of note that Buddhism 
does not believe, in any permanent value 
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for the soul, and the question of realiz- 
ing it docs not, therefore, arise in that 
religion. On the other hand, it preaches 
that man should realize its imperma- 
nence to attain the goal of life. 

Though religions tell us that man has 
lost the original purity and perfection 
of his soul by violating moral and spiri- 
tual laws which arc often called God’s 
commandments, they show him the 
path by which he can regain his spiritual 
nature, and become pure and perfect 
again. The means and methods of 
attaining grace or spiritual perfection 
may be said to form the fourth point of 
agreement between religions. Now to 
please God, wc must worship Him and 
live a life in obedience to ITis command- 
ments. Such worship is done in a 
variety of ways— with or without the 
help of symbols, images etc. Religions 
like Protestantism and Islam emphati- 
cally prohibit the worshi]) of God 
through images, as such extraneous help 
was evidently abused by men who took 
them for God Himself. Hence the 
strong hatred of these religions for what 
they call idolatry. But let it not be 
forg'Ttten that images, symbols, and 
other external aids are but reinem- 
1'raniA.rs of the ideal and the abstract, 
li. is the ideal that is worshipped Ihrough 
the idol, and not the idol itself. 

Religions recommend also the worship 
(if Incarnations and Prophets, and 
saints and holy men. They enjoin on 
their followers pilgrimages to holy places 
and observance of similar means for 
their benefit. So universal are these 
that we find them enjoined even by 
Buddhism and .Jainism which deny God. 

It is also remarkable that all religions 
have discovered the glory and potency 
of sacred names or mystic formulae. 
Buddhism and .lainisni also believe in 
their efficacy. Their repetition is consi- 
dered a valuable practice by all sys- 
tems of religions in the world. 


Fifthly, religions provide man with 
the means and methods of purifying and 
more or less exercising his will, intellect 
and heart during tin; course of his spiri- 
tual evolution, by laying greater or less 
emphasis on one or more of these mental 
faculties according to his temperamental 
tastes and inclinations, and thus enabl- 
ing him to culture them. This results 
in an intense expression of his personal- 
ity through the growth and devcloi)ineiit 
of his faculties. And as education itself 
means the ‘drawing out’ of these facul- 
ties and unfoldment of the inner self, 
religious culture may be said to be the 
fullilmcnt of all education. True edu- 
cation in the real sense of the word is 
incomplete without spiritual culture. 

Though scope has been given in every 
religion for the exercise of the faculties 
of the mind and their purification, the 
extent of the scope differs from one reli- 
gion to another. If the emphasis is 
more on will, the religion becomes 
more active in type, and suits followers 
of an active temperament; if on intel- 
lect, it becomes predominantly a path of 
discrimination, with a highly developed 
system of philosophy and metaphysics, 
and suits those adherents who are 
marked by distinctly intellectual tenden- 
cies; if on emotion, it bears a strong 
emotional ini])ress, and suits those vota- 
ries richly endowed with feeling. 

Sixthly, every religion consists of four 
])arts, viz., mythology and rituals, 
phil()so])hy and higher s]uriUial disci- 
plines. Of these the first two may be 
said to have been intended for the 
masses, just as the last two are for the 
enlightened and cultured minds. This 
does not mean that mythohjgy and 
rituals are valueless for the learned ; 
they contain nuggets of gold which rc- 
quh*e but a little polishing to bring out 
their lustre. They have a philosophical 
background and breathe a religious 
atmosphere. They have successfully 
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democratized those truths of religion and 
philosophy, which would otherwise have 
remained inaccessible to the masses. 
They may be called the kindergarten of 
religion, and it is but few that can afford 
to forego the benefit that can be derived 
from them in a greater or smaller 
measure. Study of mythology forms a 
preparation for the performance of 
rituals and ceremonials. If mythology 
is for the unsophisticated, philosophy is 
for the more advanced. Rituals and 
ceremonials form the practical part of 
mythology, whereas meditation and 
other higher spiritual exercises are 
intended for the realization of truths 
preached by philosophy. Merc study of 
the theoretical part of a religion, whe- 
ther it be popular mythology or intri- 
cate philosophy, can never take us to 
the goal; unless wc undergo a practical 
course with great steadfastness and devo- 
tion, wc cannot realize God. 

It may be asked, ‘‘What does the 
practice of religion lead us to?’’ The 
answer to this is furnished by all reli- 
gions, and forms their seventh point of 
agreement. They all tell us that as a 
result of worship, prayer, and other 
forms of spiritual disciplines, man 
reaches a plane beyond this world, 
beyond his mind or intellect, and comes 
face to face, as it were, with certain 
facts or truths, which he could never 
have sensed with the senses, nor per- 
ceived with tlie mind or the intellect. 
In other words, he attains the super- 
conscious state. What has been called 
revelation or inspiration, or God teach- 
ing man or speaking to him as to a 
beloved son, is possible only when man 
elevates himself to that exalted plane. 
The state of siipcrconscioiisness is called 
Samudhi by the Hindu, Nirvana by the 
Buddhist, peace that passeth all under- 
standing by the Biblcy and is known by 
other terms in other Scriptures. 

Superconscious realization being the 


goal of all religious practices, it is 
obvious that the Prophet or Teacher 
of every Scripture has attained it in an 
abundance and to a degree undreamt of 
by ordinary mortals. This, then, is 
another point of similarity between 
religions, viz., that superconscious reali- 
zation of a high order, of a profound and 
extraordinary character, is the criterion 
of a Prophet or a Teacher, a seer or a 
free soul, and such realization forms the 
central core of every religion. When 
great Teachers or Prophets or a group 
of seers or perfected men attained the 
siipcrconseious state, they had high 
spiritual truths revealed to them. These 
were taught by them and preserved by 
men, being transmitted by word oC 
mouth or set down in writing. Thus 
came the Scriptures of every religion, 
which are reverently studied by its 
adherents, and whicli form its great 
authority. 

It is, however, but natural that tlur 
followers of a religion do not understand 
the truths of the Scriptures as clearly 
as the immediate disciples of the Pro- 
phet or Teacher who originally taught 
them. Hence in every religion thcole,- 
gians and philosophers .arose, who eorn- 
mented upon the Scriptures. A system 
of philosophy that has grow^n round ti'.t* 
Scriptures of any religion is unlike th:^ 
speculative and discursive philosophy 
of the West today, but highly intuitive 
and practical ; it prepares the grouial 
for the practice of the religion. 

All religions with their systems ol 
theology and jjhilosophy consider tlie 
realization of God as the sum mum 
bonum of life and culmination of man’s 
endeavours. Every religion, therefon*, 
preaches that man’s life should be so 
ordered and lived that he may ultimatc*- 
ly reach the Divine goal. This has 
resulted in the growth and develop- 
ment of cultures and civilizations which 
have been influenced and moulded by 
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the spirit of religious teachings to a 
greater or less extent. Poetry, painting, 
music, sculpture and architecture — all 
these have been employed by religions 
as handmaids to serve a spiritual end. 

Facts relating to Teachers or Pro- 
phets and the Scriptures, to theology 
and philosophy, and to the characteristic 
type of culture and civilization under 
every religion may be set down as the 
ciglith common feature of religions. 

We saw that the attainment of super- 
(■f>nseiousness Avhich comes with the 
realization of the Personal God or the 
Impersonal Absolute is the culmination 
of all spiritual practices. Now what is 
i]u* state of the soul during realization 
which is the greatest theme of every 
religion? All systems proclaim that the 
.soul r.\pcri(‘nee:> either its aflinity with 
the PiTSo)ial God or its unity with the 
Impersonal Absolute, in the state of 
superconseiousness. This, then, forms 
the ninth common feature of religions. 
Ill niuJiislic religions of the Advaita 
W'darita and Siitism, unity of the soul 
with the Godhead is boldly proclaimed. 
In the non-monistio systems, the soul 
is cf »r -^idcred a part of (h)d, or as exist- 
ing in .,ome sort of relationship with the 
rr-aior, like servant and Master, son 
a ad father, and so on. It may be 
‘hstrvtil in passing that the Indian 
sysU-nis ha*c a well-elaborated meta- 
physical literature dealing with the 
reluiion of soul with (iod. 

Tenthly, the conception of the rela- 
tion of the soul of man to his Maker 
has, in the case of all religions, spiri- 
lualizid the conception of the relation 
of man to man. God being impartial, 
ail men are equal in His eyes, despite 
the inequalities of life for wdiieh they 
alone are responsible. Every religious 
• Vstem, therefore, has exercised and is 
''till exercising a potent iidliience on the 
social and collective life of its followers, 
^hey are not chance companions in the 


journey of life, but spiritual sisters and 
brothers marching on a religious pilgri- 
mage and bound for a divine destina- 
tion. All religions preach the unity of 
life and solidarity of mankind, and 
when this doctrine is translated into 
practice, it results in the formation of 
large communities and great brother- 
hoods. Usually man’s sense of unity 
and brolherhood is confined to the fold 
of the religion or sect to which he 
belongs. 

Why is the sense of brotherhood 
limited to one’s own religion or sect? 
A consideration of this (juestiori leads 
us to yet another feature common to 
all religions, viz., every religion fireaches 
a definite path of its own. Every great 
Prophet or Iiicar nation has cm])hatically 
proclaimed, “I am the way, the truth, 
and the life.” Such teachings may be 
considered as the positive part of a reli- 
gion. But every religion has also a 
negative part, which si>caks of hell-fire 
and damnation, eternal or otherwise, 
for the stragglers. This is intended to 
prevent the followers from straying into 
other folds, 'riiis, then, is tin* eleventh 
point of similarity. 

Last, but not least, is the most 
interesting and to the students of eom- 
p.arative religion and philoso])hy the 
most instrmdive IValiire e(»mmon to all 
religions. It is a matter for agreeable 
surprise tlnit comparative religion and 
philosophy jiroves beyond doubt tliat 
every religion ])osscsses an unmi-itakable 
element of catholicity and broad- 
minded lu'ss in a greater or less degree — 
a generous and hosj)i table attitude to- 
wards other religions. The unitpie atti- 
tude of Hinduism has already been dealt 
with. The Serit)tures of other religions 
also bear testimony to this fact. 

A passage from the Ihiddhist Scrip- 
tures reads : “’'riie root of religion is to 
reverence one's own faith and never to 
revile the faith of others. My doctrine 
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makes no distinction between high and 
low, rich and poor. It is like the sky; 
it has room for all, and like water it 
washes all alike.” The Sutta Nipiita 
tells us that Buddha condemned the 
tendency prevalent among the religious 
disputants of his day to make a display 
of their own doctrines and damn those 
of others, lie also held in high rcsj)ect 
the Brahmaiias who led the truly moral 
life. IJc asks his followers to avoid all 
discussions which are likely to stir up 
discontent among the different sects. 
One of Asoka’s rock edicts, the theme of 
which is religious toleration, says, “The 
King, beloved of the Gods, honours 
every form of religious faith, but con- 
siders no gift or honour so much as the 
increase of tlie subslaiice of religion; 
whereof, this is the root, to reverence 
one’s own faith and never to revile that 
of others. Whoever acts differently 
injuries his own religion while he wrongs 
another’s.” “The texts of all forms of 
religion shall be followed under my 
proteelion.” (The Twelfth Rock Edict). 
Commenting on these noble sentiments, 
Professor Radhakrishnan rightly says : 
“The Hindu and the Buddhist rulers of 
Tiidia acted up to this principle with the 
result that the j’orsecuted and the 
refugees of all great religions foiuid 
shelter in fiulia. The Jew^s, the 
Christians, the Parsecs were all allowed 
absolute freedom to devclof) on their 
own lines. Yuan Chwang rejjorts that 
at the great festival of Prayaga, King 
Harsh a dedicated on the first clay a 
statue to the Buddha, another to the 
sun, the favourite deity of his father, on 
the second, and to Siva on the third. 
The famous Kottayam plates of Stanu- 
ravi (Oth century A.D.) and the Cochin 
plates of Vijayaragadeva bear eloquent 
testimony lo Ihe fact that the Hindu 
kings not only tou rated Christianity but 
granted special concessions to the profes- 
sors of that faith. Only the other day 


the Hindu prince of Mysore made a gift 
to the re-building of the Christian 
Church in his state.” (The Hindu View 
of Life) 

Nanak, the founder of Sikhism, says : 
“He alone is a true Hindu whose heart 
is just, and he only is a good Moham- 
medan whose life is pure. Be true and 
thou shalt be free .... God will not 
ask man of what race he is, He will ask 
what he has done.” “Love the saints 
of every faith. Put away your pride. 
Remember the essence of religion is 
meekness and sympathy.” “To him 
the delusion of whose licart is gone, 
Hindus and Miissalmans are the same.” 

The Zoroastrian religion expresses a 
noble sentimeiiL in the words : “Have 
the religions of mankind no common 
ground.^ Ts there not everywhere the 
same enrapturing beauty.'^ Broad indeed 
is the carpet which God has spread, and 
many are the colours which He has 
given it. Whatever road I take joins 
the highway that leads to the Divine.” 

.Judaism also teaches the same broad- 
mindedness. It says : “Have wc not 
all One Father, hath not One G(»d 
created us?” (Mat. 11. 10) “Thou shall 
not vex a stranger nf)r cjppress hi?n. 
for ye were strangers in the land <if 
Egypt.” {Eixod. XXIf. 21). Even lln 
Egyptians by whom the Israelites had 
been so mercilessly treated were to be 
requitted with charitable forbearance. 
“Thou shalt not abhor an Egyptian? 
because thou wast a stranger in his 
land” (Dent. XXIH. 7). The law 
knew no difference between the Jew 
and the Gentile. 

Tn the Christian Scriptures it is 
written : “God is no respecter of 
persons, but in every nation he that 
revereth Him and worketli rightoiisness 
is aecepLcd of Him.” “He hath made 
of one blood all tJie nations of the 
earth.” 
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About the diversity of religions, the 
Koran says : ^‘To everyone we have 
^riven a law and a way. And if God 
had pleased, ITc would have made you 
all one people (professing one religion). 
But He hath done otherwise that He 
might try you in that which He has 
severally given unto you ; wherefore 
press forward in good works. Unto God 
shall ye return and He will tell you 
that concerning which you disagree.” 

Says the Prophet of Islam, “There is 
no compulsion in religion ; the right way 
is in itself distinguished from the wrong” 
{Koran ii. 258). “Say thou, O ye who 
disbelieve, T do not worship what ye 
worship, nor do ye worship what I 
worship, neither will I worship what ye 
worshij), neither will ye worship what I 
worship ... ye have your religion and 
I have my religion.” {Ibid cix) “Abuse 
not those whom they call on beside God, 
fur then they may abuse God openly 
in their ignorance.” {Ibid vi. 108). 


In fact the many points of similarity 
between the teachings of the world’s 
different prophets and teachers make 
one inclined to think that if they were 
all to meet today, they would embrace 
one another in mutual love and respect, 
and pass into a state of God-conscious- 
ness in their ecstatic joy. They would 
certainly be shocked at the religious 
feuds and dissensions betw^een their 
numerous followers. So striking are the 
points of agreement between the various 
religions as to suggest that in many 
particulars they have copied from one 
another. The}^ all owe their origin to the 
superconscious realizations of the several 
prophets and teachers, and their teach- 
ings help one to reach the spiritual 
plane. The language of nations, their 
customs and manners arc many ; but the 
language of the soul v/hieh finds expres- 
sion through them is but one. The 
cliff erence between the religions of the 
w'orld is but one of expression, not of 
substnnt?e. 


riUTICAL 11 Em"\RKS ON THE IDKA OF THE AUSO- 
LIJTE, AS FOUND IN HEGEL AND SANKARA 

By Drupau S. Desai, M.A., LL.B. 


So far,* our attempt has been to- study 
■uid understand what Hegel and San- 
kara had to say with regard to the idea 
of the Absolute. Now, we may fitly 
pass on to review the whole thing 
critically . 

We propose' to criticize Hegel only, 
inasmuch as we maintain that his is 
a very unsatisfactory, untenable pcAii- 
tion. If we - want to think out as 
philosophers, at all, if as philosophers, 

* Hc/jfPs Idea of the Absolute and 
*yinkara*s Idea of the Absolute published 
in Prabuddha Bkarata, April and June, 1936 
rtispectively. 


we must go to the root of thoughts 
and things, either skepticism of the 
llumian tyi)e--()r, of the Buddhistic 
Surjyavada type,- or Absolutism, of the 
rigorous, unqualified type, such as 
Sankara has given t«) us, offers itself 
as the only legitimate conclusion for us 
to accept and act upon. Attempts to 
build such halfway houses, as found 
ill Hegel and others, when they speak 
of system, Identity-in-Diffcreiice, De- 
grees of Reality and so on, are all 
attempts, we believe, to build on sandy 
foundations, not on the solid rock of 
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a genuine, thorough-going, searchingly 
critical philosophical insight. 

Skepticism, of course, is out of 
question, altogether. We need not even 
stop here to discuss it at any more 
length. We may simply point out how 
untrue to itself it is. ‘*A single 
thought, a single word, a single move- 
ment of head or heart, is sufficient to 
destroy absolute skepticism.” 

Sankara’s position, therefore, wc ven- 
ture to hold, is, in the last analysis, 
the only one that is possible and ten- 
able. Hegel, we are of opinion, has 
stopped short in the middle, and failed 
to follow out his position to its logical 
conclusion. Otherwise, a frank and 
candid thinking out of his position to 
its logical conclusion would lead us to 
no other result but the one to which 
Sankara has led us. If we see the 
universe whole, if there is a plane of 
experience where experience is coincid- 
ent with Being, with Reality as it truly 
is, then, surely. Space, Time, Matter, 
Evil, striving and struggling — all, all 
must disappear, and we should see only 
the One, Eternal, Perfect, Unchanging, 
Spiritual Unity, the Brahman. 

Having said this much by way of 
general prefatory remarks, we now 
proceed to criticize Hegel in some 
detail. In order that this detailed 
criticism of ours may be brief and 
relevant, we propose to proceed by 
giving, first, a resume of the main 
points involved in Hegel’s treatment of 
the problem under discussion, and then 
offer our criticisms on the same. 

Hecel on the nature of the Unity 

CONSTITUTING THE ABSOLUTE 

His views on this problem lay bare 
before us the following main points, 
which we shall criticize : 

I. Reality is a system, 

II. Reality is a graded system, 


Til. Reality is a system of opposites, 
and 

IV. The Real is the Rational, and 
the Rational the Real. 

The first three points may be said 
to have been already discussed, but 
only partially and in the form of side 
remarks, while dealing with Sankara’s 
idea of the Absolute. We will not 
repeat those remarks here, therefore. 
We will add only some additional 
critical remarks thereon. 

(I) The Absolute is a harmonious 
whole, a differentiated unity. The 
whole and the individuals into which 
it is differentiated are in harmony, 
because it is the inherent nature of both 
to be in such harmony. A question 
may be raised as against this, however, 
that if the correlation and parallelism 
arc so precise and infallible, it certainly 
ceases to be a system of opposites at 
all, at any rate. How can we, then, 
speak of any opposition or contrast 
being still there? 

Next, let us criticize the concept of 
Identity-in-Uifference. The Absolute, 
it is said, is Identity-in-Difference. 
This, wc believe, is a misnomer. There 
can be either Identity or Difference, or 
the Identity alone real and the Differ- 
ence unreal. For we have no experi- 
ence of Identity-in-Differcnce. It is 
really inconceivable that, at the same 
time and in the same sense, both 
identity and difference should co-exist 
in the manner in which it is supposed 
to do. Identity alone gives meaning to 
difference. Even the Law of Contra- 
diction by itself would be meaningless 
and invalid, if the underlying essential 
ijpity were not there to which opposite 
attributes could be applied. In them- 
selves, contradictory assertions cannot 
exist as true. We arc able to recognize 
differences everywhere, because “we’ 
that experiences those differences is the 
same, continuous “we”, all along. But 
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this does not mean at all and in any 
sense that what we experience every 
moment is Identity-in-Differeiicc. The 
differences are so many detached and 
passing experiences only, whieh derive 
their meaning and significance only 
from their being experienced by one 
and the same underlying identity. If 
the differences arc to be taken as real 
in the same sense as the identity is real, 
philosophically we shall be thrown back 
upon a pluralistic position of a very 
naive type. 

(II) Hegel’s doctrine of Degrees of 
Reality cannot be adequately criticized 
without a reference to his doctrine of 
Degrees of Truth. 

Starting, as Hegel did, from the 
irreducible minimum of the Subject — 
Object relation in knowledge, it was 
just natural for him not to speak of 
the distinction of Truth and Falsehood, 
but only of Degrees of Truth. Ordinary 
knowledge, viz. that the object is inde- 
pendent of the subject, and exists 
by its own right, is not false, according 
to him, but contains only the lowest 
degree of truth. 

VVe arc of opinion that philosophy, 
as strict philosophy, should have 
nothing to do with such a view 
embodied in such a doctrine. It is the 
supreme task of philosophy to give us 
certitude or truth that is one and abso- 
lute, and admits of no doubt at any 
time. The Vedanta alone, we believe, 
has succeeded in giving us this final 
certitude, the certitude of the Self. 

For ordinary usage, too, it would be 
a very loose way of talking if we were 
to talk in terms of degrees of truth. 
For, in that case, we would be using 
the word ‘^truth” in different senses at 
different times. Even there, therefore, 
the way can be allowed- and is allow- 
ed mostly — as a cloak for our ignor- 
ance. Much less can it be countenanced 
in the field of philosophy. For, philo- 


sophy is not simply common sense 
taken wholly on trust; it is, rather, 
common sense criticized and corrected, 
wherever necessary. 

There, indeed, cannot be two senses 
of the word “Real” similarly, used as 
it suits us, and as convenience requires 
it. 

(HI) How can opposites be united 
into a system at all, passes compre- 
hension. Because in being brought 
together to form a system, the opposites 
must first cease to be in the nature of 
opposites. 

Again, Hegel here seems to think of 
the Absolute as a process, as a Becom- 
ing, not as a Being. As for our criti- 
cism of the position that the Absolute 
is a process, it has already been touched 
upon in our treatment of Sankara- 
charya’s idea of the Absolute. Here 
we will add some other critical 
remarks. 

Hegel starts with the category of 
^Bcing’, no doubt; but his notion of 
‘Being’ is such as cannot be philo- 
sophically justified, and hence he reverts 
to a synthesis in ‘Becoming’ process. 
He conceives of ‘Being’ as objective 
content ; and, therefore, finds that 
Universal Being, which is Being in 
gciuTal, i.e. to say, without any objec- 
tive content, must be equated with pure 
nothing. Here, however, a question 
may well be asked : “Does he then, 
mean to say that it is from our experi- 
ences of things and processes that we, 
by abstraction, come to the idea of 
Being.'^” If it were so, we may say 
that it is a wrong way of stating facts. 
For, even Hegel himself must admit 
that for this kind of abstraction to be 
possible, the things and processes to be 
ex])erienced and compared must be 
])ositeil to hr there first. 

Again, absolute Becoming is itself a 
pure abstraction. We cannot under- 
stand what innate power resides in the 
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two opposites of Being and Non-Being 
of Hegel, which compels him, or any 
one else who follows him, to leap 
forward to Becoming. In themselves 
and as opposites, Being and Non-Being 
must cancel themselves, that is all. 

(IV) If the rational is the real in the 
sense in which Hegel takes it, it becomes 
impossible for us to account for the 
many irrationalities existing in the 
universe. The rationality of the Real, 
therefore, must be understood in this 
sense only that “the real can be reduced 
to a statement of ultimate and irreduc- 
ible fact’’. And this is really the sense 
in which the Vedanta has understood 
the rationality of the ultimately Real. 


pur conclusion is that Hegel’s Idea 
of the Absolute and Sankara’s Idea of 
the Absolute stand poles apart, and 
that Sankara’s is the really satisfactory 
and philosophically justifiable idea. 

There is, however, a tendency in 
some quarters* to mingle up Hegel and 
Sankara indiscriminately. We are not 
concerned with any criticism thereon 
here. Rut we would like to opine that 
if Hcgcl is to be compared to any of 
the Vcdantic philosophers at all, he 
may be compared to Ramanuja only. 

* Wii arc referring here nion* especially 
to Chapter 4 of “Sludies in Vedanta” hy 

Y J Kirlilciir 


BUDDFIA^S GOSPEL OF SUFFERING 

By Swami Aseshananda 


The first and fundamental principle of 
Buddhism is the recognition of the exist- 
ence of suffering. It is suffering that 
made Buddha renounce the world. The 
key-note of his lyre harps on this one 
tune — the misery of man. For this 
reason Buddha has sometimes been 
charged with preaching a pessimistic 
doctrine. No doubt, he ('mphatically 
proclaims the existence of pain. But he 
does not stop there. Immediately our 
attention is drawn to a practical point 
— the way of escape from misery or, in 
his own words, the deliverance from 
suffering. Buddha was not a mere 
visionary, nor like Heraclitus, the weep- 
ing philosopher, a man given to repent- 
ance and idle bemoaning. He was a 
practical idealist with a robust faith and 
indomitable confidence in the innate 
power of every soul. He viewed reli- 
gion from, essentially, a pragmatic 
standpoint. His emphasis was mainly 
on life and experience than on vain 


speculation. Consequently, wc do not 
find ill his teachings elaborate discus- 
sions on metaphysical entities with the 
discursive logic of a shrewd iirgumcn- 
tator. He docs not enlighten us on the 
origin of this universe or on the natur. 
of the “First Cause”. Nor dors lu- 
men tion the name of a Personal God 
an all-compassionate Deity in whose 
arms we may repose for protection and 
seek shelter from torments and woe. 
Ifc does not offer the iiromiso of mira- 
culous saving by an extra -cosmic Being 
by a single stroke of his hand. He has 
placed before us a simple programme. 
The plan of his campaign is a moral 
battle which man must wage alone and 
from which he can come out a victor 
if he wills. He has to depend solely on 
his own self and exercise his individual 
capacity to the fullest extent. Knowing 
that death is better than an idle vege- 
tating life he must fight without trepi- 
dation or fear. But he does not ad- 
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vocate any extreme asceticism. The 
middle path is the best way. This he 
discovered from his own personal experi- 
ence. He saw the futility of self-morti- 
fication and torture of the flesh. He 
did not teach any lesson which he him- 
self had not followed. What solace can 
hopes of a post-mortem felicity render 
unto a man dying of starvation ? It 
does not require any arguments to con- 
vince or a metaphysics to prove that 
“old age is suffering, sickness is suffer- 
ing, and death is suffering.” He fully 
grasped the pitiable condition of mortal 
beings and experimented on the ways 
of escape. Not for his own salvation 
did he discard the throne and leave the 
sweet shelter of an affectionate home. 
It was in obedience to a greater call — 
the alleviation of the misery of the innu- 
merable multitude whose mortal sorrows 
he shared as his own, that he renounced 
the ordinary joys of life. Their heart- 
rending wails made him restless. Their 
cry of agony drew tears from his sym- 
pathetic eyes. But he did not lose him- 
self in sheer repentance. The gloomy 
))ieture of ugly disease and death ap- 
peared before him in flesh and blood. 
Ill Ihe presence of that distressing seene, 
Vwi-: ordinary pessimists, he did not give 
himself up to vain despair and grew 
apathetic towards the concerns of life. 
But as a hero, he definitely entered upon 
the path to give a relentless fight. 
Alone, single-handed, he placed himself 
amidst the thick of the battle and 
valiantly stood against all oppositions — 
the trials and temptations of nature. 
After six years of hard persistent 
struggle he came out triumphantly 
victorious, and the battnlians of Mara 
suffered an ignominous defeat. The 
example of this manly enterprise can- 
not but inspire even a weak soul to 
dynamic activity. Its vitalizing influ- 
ence will be a sure incentive to healthy 
pursuits and fruitful endeavour. That 


without struggle no glory can be attained 
is the lesson that is clear and vibrant 
from every page of his life. 

The obvious aim of the mighty 
‘Tathagata’ was to put an end to all 
the misery that is inextricably mixed 
up with the lot of man. Like an ex- 
pert physician he has not only diag- 
nosed the disease but has framed a 
prescription that will bring about 
cure. What is the treatment that he 
has made for the eradication of this 
world-malady ? All sufferings spring 
from ignorance— from the fever of 
‘Tan ha’ or desire. It is the sublimation 
of desire, the annihilation of this thirst 
for individual life that will lead to the 
deliverance from pain. The craving for 
self-preservation and for personal 
happiness is at the root of all miseries 
which flesh is heir to. True life is a 
life dedicated for all. It blossoms in 
the mastery of ego-centric life and on 
the conquest of this little fleshly exist- 
ence. A man who lives solely for him- 
self can never attain to Nirvana. 
Annihilation of desire is not Nirvana as 
is popularly understood. It is tanta- 
mount to dry barrenness culminating in 
the dullness of death. By choking up 
the very spring of action it makes the 
heart dreary and void. Where there 
are no higher incentives, life is sure to 
become dark and gloomy with signs of 
lamentation. Nirvana has been mis- 
interpreted by some writers as complete 
extinction. They opine that Buddhism 
is a religion of despair which can hardly 
promote civilization or contribute to 
social progress. But if we appraise the 
teacher from his own words, he has 
never given vent to anti-social ideas. 
On the contrary, his remarks are preg- 
nant with lofty emotions for universal 
good. “Rediscovering himself every- 
where and in everything, the sage 
embraces the whole world in the senti- 
ment of peace, compassion and intense 
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love” — ^This should be the motto of 
every follower that will enlist himself 
under his banner. Decidedly Buddha 
does not preach a cult of melancholy 
broodiness. A negative view of life 
which is barren of all instincts, finds no 
place in his creed. The very life of 
the “Enlightened One” is a standing 
challenge against the statement and 
proves the utter falsity of the conten- 
tion that Buddha was a pessimist and 
his whole philosophy was other-worldly. 
The sage who devoted forty years of 
his useful career to strenuous, untiring 
service and then died like a steed in 
harness by the side of a road while 
carrying his message of hope to the door 
of the lowly and the poor can scarcely 
be designated as a bloodless pessimist 
and a listless dreamer. In fact, the 
story of his life-long adventure presents 
only the picture of a man drunk deep 
in love and one who suffered crucifixion 
for the cause of agonized humanity. 
To stigmatize the sublime teachings of 
Buddha as a cult of despair which has 
undermined civilization and social pro- 
gress is extremely undeserving, and it 
sounds the depth of the ignorance of 
the estimator. Who has seen a greater 
man, a man of more active and ener- 
getic habits than the saint of Kapila- 
vastu? Any impartial student of his- 
tory will testify from his eventful career 
of eighty summers, the glory of the 
Asokari empire and its vitalizing influ- 
ence on China, .Japan and other distant 
lands from sea to sea, the contribution 
of Buddhism to arts, painting and 
sculpture that a religion of despondency 
can never produce such benevolent 
deeds of human welfare and influence 
its civilization. More than two thou- 
sand years have rolled away in the 
eternal flow of time. Momentous 


changes have taken place all over the 
world. Powerful dynasties have dis- 
appeared with their monumental towers 
crumbled into dust. Old cities have 
have given place to new ones and smil- 
ing countries have been converted into 
sandy deserts. Great names of ruling 
statesmen and political magnates have 
sunk into oblivion. But the name of 
^Bhagavaii Buddha’ has not yet been 
forgotten. Millions of the citizens of 
the globe feelingly remember him even 
today. What was the message that he 
delivered? What was the power be- 
hind his creed by which his missionaries 
could conquer so many nations on earth 
without shedding a drop of blood ? 
Nor by force nor by sending armaments 
of human destruction Buddhism was 
spread far and wide from the Pacific to 
the Mediterranean. It was through 
love and sacrifice, peace and concilia- 
tion and above all an unshaking faith 
in the words of the Master that his 
ambassadors could win away the hearls 
of men and convert them to his consol- 
ing faith. It is told that when Buddha 
was on the threshold of Nirvana he man- 
fully retraced his steps and undertook a 
vow not to enter into it as long as there 
was a single soul, unredeemed and 
subject to ignominous suffering. Thi‘ 
exhorting appeal of the teacher is still 
ringing clear in our ears — “Go ye 
Bhikkus and wonder forth for the good 
of the many and for the welfare of the 
many. Hesitate not to sacrifice your 
own salvation for the betterment of the 
world. Proclaim the doctrine glorious 
by living a life of holiness, perfect and 
pure.” Thrice holy is the day on 
which the Blessed One came and proved 
by his life that the service of man was 
the only religion, most dear to his 
heart. 



MAYAVATI CHARITABLE DISPENSARY 


Report 

We have great pleasure in placing 
before the public the record of work done 
by this institution during It has been 

rloing its humble work of service among the 
hill people for the last 31 years through 
its Outdoor and Indoor Departments. The 
institution is becoming more and more 
popular with the people with the lapse of 
years as the comparative chart given here 
shows. 


Year 

No. of Patients 
Outdoor Indoor 

1925 

3,162 

35 

1931 

6.165 

140 

1932 

7,489 

149 

1933 

7,tJ00 

140 

1934 

... 10, m 

183 

1935 

... I4.:m 

189 


The Dispensary is within the precincts of 
Advaita Ashrama and is conducted with 
great efficiency under the charge of a 
monastic member of the Ashrama, whose 
knov»rledgc of Medical Science qualifies him 
for this work. Patients come to the Dis- 
pensary from a distance of even one or two 
days' journey. The Doctor also goes round 
the villnfies to render service to such 
t)uiien!s us are not able to come to the 
Indoor HospitaL Service is rendered to all 
irrespective of caste, creed or sex. 

The total number of patients relieved 
during the year at the Outdoor Dispensary 
was I4,844i, of whieh 10,905 were new cases 
and 3,439 repeated cases. Of these new 
cases, 4,446 were men, 2,594 women and 
8,865 children. In the Indoor Hospital the 
total number treated was 189, of which 146 
were discharged cured, 8 left treatment, 
M were relieved, and 4 died. Of these 114 
were men, 58 women, and 22 children. 


FOR 193.5 

STATExMENT OF DISEASES 


( I NDOOR Ixciil IDED) 

Dysentery ... ... ... 260 

Enteric Kever ... ... ... 

Gonococcal Infection ... ... /td 

Syphili.s ... ... ... (jg 

Leprosy ... ... ... g 

Malarial Fever ... ... ... ggq 

ItiHuenza ... ... ... 4^5 

Pneumococcal infeedion ... ... id 

Pyrexia of IJineriain Origin ... 277 

Rheumatic Fever ... ... ]j 

Tuberculosis of tin? Lungs ... |G 

Worms ... ... ... ]{y7 

All Other Infective Diseases ... 75 

Anicmia ... ... ... 28 

Rickets ... ... ... 9 

Other Diseases due to Disorder of 
Nutrition and Metabolism ... 24 

Diseases of the Ductless or Endocrine 

Glands ... ... ... 267 

All other General Diseases ... 120 

Diseases of the Nervous System ... 360 

Diseases of the Eye ... ... 2,987 

Diseases of the Ear ... ... 209 

Diseases of the Nose ... ... 70 

Diseases of the Cir« ulalory System ... 11 

All Diseases of the llespiratory 
System except Pneumonia and 
Tuberculosis ... ... ... 1,023 

D-.-icases of the Stomach ... ... 263 

Diseases of the Tulestine ... ... 253 

Di.scascs of the Liver ... ... 266 

All other Diseases of the Digestive. 

System ... ... ... 771^ 

Acute or Suppurative Inflammation 
of the Lymphatic (Elands ... 32 

Acute or Chronie Nephritis ... 27 

Other Disea.scs of the Urinary System 57 

Other Diseases of the Generative 
System ... ... 99 

Di.seases of the Organ of Locomotion 424 

Diseases of the Areolar Tissues ... 50 

Inflammation (Ulcerative) ... 453 

Other Diseases of the Skin ... 349 

All other Local Diseases ... ... 159 

Injuries (Local and General) ... 32 

Total ... io,905 

Operations : General ... ... 35 

Injections ... ... i,iig 
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SUMMARY OF ACCOUNTS FOR 1035 


KECiiirrs 



Hs. 

A. 

1*. 

Last Year's Balance 

. 10,311 

5 

10 

Subscription and Donations .. 

1,255 

(> 

0 

Building Fund 

. 2,000 

0 

0 

Interest 

314 

5 

0 


TotaIi ... 13,881 0 10 


*Wp ronlially thank all our donors, who 
hy Ihoir continued siipporl have made it 
possible for us to he of some service to 
humanity in these distant hills. Our 
thanks are specially due to Mr. P. C. 
Bharjpfava, Lahore, for a donation of 
Rs. 2,000 towards Building Fund. Mr. 
J. M. Rillimorin, Bombay, and Mr. P. K. 
Nair, Ferokc, for donations of Ks. 300 and 
Rs. 353 respectively towards the upkeep of 
the Dispensary. Our Ihaiiks are also due 
to Messrs. Dr. Thilo 8: (.’o>, (Germany ; 

Iwaki ik Co., Japan ; Medical Supply 
Concern, Ltd., Calcutta ; The Calcutta 
Chemical Co., Ltd., Calcutta ; Sarkar 
Gupta & Co., Calcutta ; Bengal (’hemical 
& Pharmaceutical Works Ltd., Calcutta ; 
Lister Antiseptics & Dressing Co., Ltd., 
Calcutta ; The Anglo French Drug & Co., 
Ltd., (India), Bombay ; Bengal Immunity 
Co., Ltd., Cahaiita ; Jalindra Clicmieal Sc 
Pharmaceutical Works, Calcutta ; The 
Bombay Surgical (>)., Bombay ; PL Merck, 
Germany ; Havero Tradings Co., Holland ; 
Chemical W^irks of Gedcon Richter Ltd., 
Hungary ; Chemische Pharmazeutischc Akti- 
angrcelschnft. Bad, Germany ; C. II. Boeh- 
ringer Sohn A.-G. Chemische Fabrik ; 
Byk-Guldenw’erke, Berlin ; and Hadensa- 
Gesellschaft M.B.II. for supplying us their 


Exi’enditl/hk 

Rk. a. p. 

Medicine and Diet ... ... 013 10 0 

Doctor’s Maintenance and 
Travelling ... ... 395 0 0 

Instruments etc. ... ... 4 14 0 

pjstablishnient ... ... 12 0 0 

Miscellaneous iiududing repairs, 
postage, etc. ... ... 78 8 9 

Building Conslruclion 

(of work done till 31st Dec.) 

Materials Hs. SKi 9 3 

Hy. Freight 

etc. „ 108 I 0 

Labour „ 3i>2 12 0 

1,307 7 0 

Tf)lAl. ... 2,411 8 3 

HalaniK ... 11,14)9 8 7 

preparations free ; lo Messrs. Hanaghal 
Chemical W'orks for supplying us their 

preparations at half price ; and also lo the 
Editors of The Indian Medical Journal, 
Calculta ; The Anlistptict Madras, The 

Surhih'ilsa, Calculta, for giving us their 

journals free. 

APPEAL 

W'e ay)peal lo the kind-hearted gcullcmni 
for a Permanent Fund for the mairitcuaiicc 
of the Dispensary and its Indoor Hospital 
of 8 heels. An endowment of Rs. 1,500 will 
meet the cost of maintaining one bcfl arir! 
an endowineriL of Hs. 10,(M)0 the cost of 
maintaining the Outdoor Dispensary. 

Donors, desirous of perpeluatiiig the 
memory of their departed friends or relatives, 
may do so through this hunuinilarian w’ork 
by bearing the costs of any of the above- 
mentioned wants of the Dispensary. 

Any contribution, however small, for the 
upkeep of the Dispensary and the Indjior 
Ho.spital will be thankfully received and 
acknowledged by the undersigned. 

(Sd.) Swami Virkswarananda, 

President, Advaiia Ashrama, 
P.O. Mayavati, 

Dt. Almora, U.P. 



ATMABODHA 

By Swami Siddhatmananda 


WTSFW: I 

W g lgn ^^RHMCH II 1^0 II 

^fir’ ‘Not this, not this^ (the ^ross body is not the Atman, the senses 
are not the Atman, etc.) ifir according to these sayings (in the Srutil 

all false attributes (of the Atman) negating with the 

help o[ the Great Sayings (in the Sruti such as etc.) of the 

individual self and the Supreme Self identity should know. 

30. Nejfating all false attributes according to the 
teachings ‘Not this, not this’ (of the Sruti) one should realize 
the identity between the individual self and the Supreme 
Self with the help of the Great Sayings' (of the Sruti). 

' Great Sayings - ( Thou art Thai), (1 am Brahman), 

(Brahman is Wisdom and Bliss) and to'* (This self is 

Brahman)-- these lour great Vedic dicta are called Mahavakyas as they 
proclaim the highest truth, viz.^ the identity of jiva with Brahman. One 
should realize this highest truth by the constant meditation of these teachings. 

si® ii 

The body etc- iss®’ visible objects arising out of ignorance 

like bubbles of water perishable ( ^ and ) I different 

from these (body and the like) pure Brahman one should 

liiiow this. 

31. The visible objects such as the body and the like 
arise out of ignorance and are perishable like bubbles of 
water. It should be known that I am the pure Brahman 
different from the body, etc. 

^ ^ ii h 

As (lam) diJIerent from the body birth, old age, 

leanness, destruction, etc. % -t I do not have as ( I am ) without 

the senses with the sense-objects such as sound and the like iftJi; 

contact M and *1 no ( ^ I have) . 

82. As I am different from the body I have no birth, 
old age, leanness, destruction, etc. and as I am without 
the senses I have no contact with the sense-objects such 
as sound and the like. 
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wht: ^ s|,fewra?n^ n ii 

As ( I am ) without mind pain, attachment, aver- 
sion, fear, etc. ^ (^fe) I do not have W wfif ‘The Atman is 

without vital airs and mind, and is pure*, etc. according to the teach- 

ings of the Sruti. 

33. As I am without mind I have no pain, attachment, 
aversion, fear, etc. According to the teachings of the Sruti 
The Atman is without vital airs and mind, and is pure^’, etc. 

‘ 'The Alman is pure* — Vide Mundaka XJpa, II. 1. 3. 

( ^ I ) ftp’ll: without attributes without activity ftai; eternal 

absolute fsjtUH: unstained fsiPf^riT: unchanged fsKrau:; formless Piajgw: eternally 
free pure ^iftf (I) am. 

34. I am witliout any form, attributes, ami activity ; 

I am eternal, unstained, unchanged, pure, eternally free, 
and absolute. ^ ^ ^ 

fe:5> i| || 

I like the universal space pervading everything inside 

and outside imperishable *9^ ever the same under all conditions 

fw; perfected without any attachment pure ^5i: immovable ( 

ami- 
ss. Like the universal space I am pervading everything 
inside and outside. I am without any atta(;hment, immov- 
able, imperishtible, pure, perfect, and ever the same under 
all conditions. 



^ ^TRIRirf ?ler aSTl^ 5IR || || 

Indeed I that 'I’! Supreme Brahman am) which (is) Pfsf 
eternal W' pure free qw one undivided without a second W*?' 

bliss truth ?!i*r knowledge infinity- 

36. 1 am indeed the Supreme Brahman which is eternal, 
pure, free, one, undivided, without a second, knowledge, truth, 
bliss, and infinity. 

f ncrdisfedi i ^ T i ERi i 

us? Thus meditated constantly I am indeed Brahman tfil 

expletive uwut idea CfmPfU like medicines curing diseases all 

confusions arising from ignorance Ttfu destroys. 

87. Thus the constant meditation of the idea T am 
indeed Brahman’ destroys all confusions arising from ignor- 
ance just as medicines cure all diseases. 



NOTES AND COMMENTS 


IN THIS NUMBER 

Cod, Pemonal and Impersonal is an 
unpublished writing of Swami Viveka- 
jianda. ... In The Problem nj an 
Indian lin^fiia franca we have discussed 
some of the recent linguistic develop- 
ments in the country, which arc 
directly concerned in the matter and 
Imve considered the desirability of 
evolving a common language for the 
Indians for inter-provincial contact and 
inter-communal harmony. . . . Prof, 
fi. R. Malkani belongs to the Indian 
Institute of Philosophy, Anialncr. Tlis 
article on llvlaiion of Self to Knoxcledfiv 
convincingly proves how in the self 
jiloric the true ideal of knowledge is 
realized. . . . Ramakrishna and the 
Spirit of Service is the summary of a 
talk given by Miss Dorothy Stede at 
the Sri Ramakrishna Centenary Cele- 
brations held last March in London 
under the auspices of the Sri Rariia- 
krishna-Vivekananda Vedanta Society. 

. . . Prof. Abinash Chandra Bose des- 
cril) s ill Four Currents in Indian Spiri- 
hitd ffisfory how the fourfold division 
of soceity ui India began as a mere 
classification of the four types of occu- 
]iution found in a civilized society. . . . 
Swami Ghanaiianda shov»^s in Reliilions: 
Main Points of Agreement how the 
difference between the religions of the 
world is but one of expression, not of 
substance. . . . Mr. Drupad S. Desai 
summarizes after his tw^o articles on 
the idea of the Absolute as conceived 
by Hegel and Sankara, published in 
April and June last, his Critical Re- 
marks on the Idea of the Absolute as 
found in Ilegel and Sankara. . . . 
Swami Asheshananda belongs to the 
Ramakrishna Order and is a new con- 


tributor. Ills article on Buddha^s 
Cosprl of Suffering shows how 
Buddha’s faith was far from being 
based on idle liernoaning and vain 
speculation. 

IIFACN OP DOGMAS IN 
MODERN LIFE 

Myths have jirofoundly shaped 
human history in the i)ast. Their 
power is not yet dead. Multitudes 
still offer worship at the altars of 
different jealous ./cliovahs. All these 
votaries of the competing Almighties 
seek to mould eviuits according to their 
own lights by ironing nut all other 
eoiisidorations. The most .Ichovah-like 
among the modern dogmas arc those of 
the belly and the sex, and one may 
jierbaps add one or two more. They 
tolerate no rivals and rule out all the 
other factors in the evolution of civi- 
lization. Observant persons must have 
noticed great similiarifies between the 
Marxist and tlu’ F reudian doctrines. 
The Marxists believe in the economic 
man and the eeoiumiie interpretation of 
history. Religion, art, science, litera- 
ture. and ethics are expressions of the 
economic urge. They deny spirit and 
spiritual causation, personality and 
personal infliicnee. The Freudians 
similarly almost delight in pointing out 
that all the prudery, primness, urbanity, 
philanthro])y and humanism of our 
civilization is mi3f5tly, if not wholly, a 
sublimated manifestation of libido. 
Roth of them refuse to set their eyes 
above the mundane and vulgar; they 
thrive particularly well in stench and 
filth. More than anything else they 
deserve to be called “the philosophy of 
pigs”. 
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Such pretensions have amply been 
demonstrated to be hollow. At best 
they are part-truths. And precisely 
here lies their perniciousness. Both the 
Jewish prophets have had such pro- 
found hold upon the popular imagina- 
tion because of the magnificence of their 
all-comprehensive generalizations rest- 
ing on some sort of experimental truth. 
In India we are at present hearing a 
lot about advanced economic theories 
backed up with all the dogmatism of 
a doctrinaire. We believe that the 
present mechanistic civilization has 
come to stay and that it has made it 
necessary and inevitable that a far- 
reaching reconstruction of the social 
structure of humanity must take place 
sooner or later. It may be that justice 
may demand that the economic orga- 
nization be changed lock, stock, and 
barrel. Every noble-hearted person de- 
sires to see the end of exploitation and 
the substitution of co-operation in place 
of wasteful, brcak-iicck competition. 
But we pay no homage to the economic 
Dcos. There are things deeper, higher 
and more important even in the mattcT 
of social rceonstruction, which cannot be 
measured in terms of bread and butter. 
Eeonomics is not the ‘sole reality of the 
situation’, nor even the most important 
one. We need above all a spiritual 
outlook, a thorough spiritualization of 
our economies, polities, science, and art. 
Only a spiritual outlook can offer a sure 
foundation for a healthier and better 
order of society. The Indians have 
inherited an immortal treasure from the 
past. Amid all the squalor and 
poverty, oppression and inhumanity 
one can still hear the faint beat of her 
national culture and glory. It is only 
her national culture which holds the 
promise of a brighter era amid all the 
darkening shadows that stalk the pre- 
sent world. India is slowly rising from 
her stupor. She must firmly fix her 


gaze on the national ideal and refuse 
to be side-tracked from it. Economics 
can never be the sole reality of human 
life. It has its own field. It cannot 
stray beyond it. Itself it is incapable 
of bringing about a change in human 
instincts. Whatever India has to 
accept from elsewhere, she must make 
it racy to her soul. We do not desire 
the old follies of the West being re- 
enacted anew on her soil. 

A SCIENTIST’S CLAIM 

Some time back Sir C. V. Raman 
talked to Gandhiji about the merits of 
science and religion. It was not to bo 
expected that he would shine in i!.. 
And wc confess that his observations 
as reported in Unrijmi have been a bit. 
of a puzzle to us. He declared that if 
there be any God then we must look 
for Him in the universe ; if not. He whs 
not worth searching for. Wc have not 
quite understood the import of the re- 
mark. Is God first to be jiroved some- 
how and then to be sought in !h(‘ 
universe? Or is God to be discoverer 1 
uuthin the scheme of the universe alone 
and not outskh? it? Pending, however, 
the discovery of God Sir llanian pre- 
ferred to remain a theist and protester! 
against being called an atheist. And by 
way of offering some consolation to ponr 
God-believers he charitably pointed mil 
that the growing discoveries in scieiier* 
appeared to be further and further 
revelations of God. He wound up by 
remarking- which by the way affords 
a glimpse into his religiosity- tlnd. 
religion could not unite men and that 
science alone offerred the best oppor- 
tunity for fellowship among men. For, 
are not all men of science brothers? 

Not long ago the Indians were treated 
to a peculiarly felicitious exhibition of 
brotherly love among the bigwigs of 
the Indian scientists. But, jesting 
apart. Nobody disputes that science 
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is a search after truth. We only want 
to converse the proposition and say that 
all search after truth is science. Talk- 
ing of science in the ordinary sense, can 
its boast of making brothers of men be 
sustained? Science reveals truth. But 
what sort of truth do we get from it? 
It only makes some dispassionate utter- 
ances about the behaviour of ])hcno- 
mena. Doubtless many of its findings 
clear the fog of ignorance. We do not 
at all minimize such services. But does 
it talk of brotherly love, humanism, 
beauty, and sympathy? Has it any- 
thing to say about values? If science 
is impotent to create them it cannot 
purify human motives and re-orient 
human behaviour. At best it can lend 
plausibility to some of our deeper con- 
victions and emotions. Cold intellec- 
tual light never warms up our hearts. 
Arc we not in possession of enough 
scientific truths for bringing a better 
world into existence materially, — enough 
truths capable of providing food, 
shelter, comfort, peace and health for 
the entire mankind? What stands in 
the way? Why Science sits powerless 
to bring about the change? The truth 
is that science is not fundamental. 
\\\i ap])ly scientific truths according to 
onr desires. Again in so far as science 
call be said to have created something 
ap])roaching value or rather in so far 
as it has fortified some of our tendencies 
it can be pointed out that it has more 
given a new lease to forms of our 
selfishness and brutality than subdued 
them. We are not talking of the bene- 
fits that science has made possible for 
man, for science did not supply any 
good or bad motive in connection with 
them. Similarly wc leave out of con- 
sideration the engines of destruction 
discovered by it. We are considering 
those theoretical discoveries which have 
afforded a new basis to our propensities. 
So judged, it has to some extent de- 


humanized some. As instances, we can 
only briefly refer to the doctrines of 
the Philosophical Radicals, the Utili- 
tarians, the survival-of-flio-fittest biolo- 
gists, and to the theories of racial 
purity, hereditary transmission, racial 
superiority with all their hideous corro- 
larics of unbridled competition, the 
devil-takc-thc-hindmost-attitude, oppres- 
sion of aliens, minorities, and indivi- 
duals. Science can compel to shed 
some false beliefs, but it cannot broaden 
our sympathies. Bertrand Russell has 
said somewhere that if you question a 
scientist in his laboratory about his 
work, he will give the most rational 
answer, but if you liappen to scratch 
him outside on some political or eco- 
nomic issues you are likely, in nine cases 
out of ten, to draw out a most dogmatic 
pronouncement. Recently in a great 
gathering of scientists in Germany there 
were loud talks of pure, Nordic science 
and vilification of Jewish and other 
sciences. It was even declared that no 
similar findings would be arrived at in 
identical fields by scientists of pure and 
impure races. Eminent scicn lists were 
found to signify their hearty approval 
to all the resounding nonsense. The 
sckntilic West today sits on a powder- 
magazine. Something more than science 
is needed to tone down passions. And 
the pity of it is that religion which only 
can bring salvation lias been mistaken 
for creeds and dogmas by the vulgar 
as well as the learned. 

SCHWEITZER AND THE INDIAN 
WELTANSCHAUUNG 

Dr. Schweitzer’s versatility has been 
an object of amazement to scholars. It 
is a pity that he has not been able to 
avoid the common pitfalls that beset the 
path of the Orientalists. In his latest 
publication, T/ic WorhUvicio of the 
Indian Thinkers^ he repeats some of the 
stock criticisms of Indian culture and 
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religion, which the older schools of 
Indologists were never tired of din- 
ning into our ears. The two com- 
monest charges levelled were that the 
Indian world-view represented a ‘nay* 
to all life and action and that morality 
had little, if any, place in Indian religion 
and philosophy. We believed that 
these views which had sprung into 
existence in the early days of Indology 
were by now dead. But as it appears 
the dust of the controversy has not yet 
settled. A few months ago Prof. 
Winternitz has, to some extent, shown 
the falsity of the latter view in an 
article contributed to this magazine. 
And recently, the former view has also 
been indicated to be utterly hollow 
by two German scholars themselves. 
Lueders and Glasenapp, as Prof. 
Benoy Kumar Sarkar points out in the 
Calvulta Rrcin\.\ May, lOtlO, have both 
opposed it. Summing up their conten- 
tions Prof. Sarkar writes : 

“In reality, therefore, life-denying 
and life-affirming arc appraised as 
having existed ahjiigside of each other 
in India. And these two elements have 
been taken as eonsLiluting an ‘organic 
unity’ in Indian world-view and this is 
said to serve as such the metaphysical 
requirements as the practical life of the 
Indian people.” 

The Indian view-point has long been 
misunderstocid both by Westerners and 
by a section of the Indians. It is part- 
ly without any basis, partly due to a 
fragmentary view and partly due to 
faulty interpretations of totally innocu- 
ous texts. It owes much to facile 
generalizations about irreconcilable 
differences bcLwecri the East and the 
West. While it is true that a long 


historical process has impressed each 
jieoplc with a speciality of its own, it 
is idle to make out an absolute differ- 
ence as between race and race. It is 
only a question of distribution of 
emphasis. The Hindu view of life has 
within it a place for ‘materialism’. But 
it has always set spirit above matter. 
Materialism has never been conceived 
to be the be-all and end-all of life. It 
has been the attempt from early times 
to mould and conduct the Hindu 
society in such a way as to lead up the 
entire people stei» by step to the final 
realization of the life’s goal. A balance 
has always been sought to be struck 
between the different elements in 
society and the different goals of 
human endeavour. Often the equili- 
brium has been upset and too much 
emphasis has been put upon a certain 
view by the people as a whole. This 
has, however, been the outcome of the 
ill-digestion of texts. But whenever 
such maladjustments arose reformers 
appeared who helped restore the poise. 
It is also a curious puzzle which the 
West has never troubled itself to solve 
for over two thousand years. From 
early history India has been noted for 
her wisdom and philoso])hy. She has 
also been reputed for her prosperity and 
fabulous wealth. In fact she has been 
looked upon as an El Dorado, and 
there has always been a keen competi- 
tion among nations tr) capture her 
trade. More often the covetous eyes 
of looters gloated over lier riches. But 
how could a race of life-denying, world- 
forsaking, self-ruminating, passive think- 
ers could create the Ind of fable and 
faet.^ It seems that one who cannot 
worship gold above all becomes ipsu 
lacto a world-denier I 
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KAMAKRISUNA, TUB MAN AND THE 
POWPIR. By Swanii Gnaneswarananda. 
Published by the Vedanta Society, 120, 
East Delaware Place, Chicafio, III, Pp, 125. 

This handy volume offers in a lucid and 
easy manner a short, yet far from scrappy, 
account of the life of Uamakrishna. It has 
also attempted to inlcrpet his life and 
message in a way that would appeal to the 
men of the West. The book is divided into 
two sections, the first dealing with his life 
and the second inarrating the genesis, expan- 
sion, and character of the mission which has 
carried his message round the glolie. We 
can hardly name a better, abler and more 
reliable short introduction to the life of the 
Master than this little work. 

INSTRUCTION IN INDIAN PRIMARY 
SCHOOLS. Humphrey Milford, Oxford 
University Press, Bombay. Pp. M-J. 

This is a collecliou of twelve essays by 
several distinguished teachers and educa- 
tionists on the way how the different subjects 
of study should be taught in the Indian 
Primary Schools. The book is replete w'ith 
a number of useful suggestions and deserves 
close attention from those who are eager 
about the primary education in India. 

ORIENTAL PHILOSOPHY -THE STOHY 
O;* THE TEACHERS OF THE EAST. By 
F. R. (ii'ant, Vice-President, Roerich 
Museum, New York....'' Dial Press", Yexe 
York. 

Under this title to the lUstory of the great 
Orieivtal philosophy there is added another 
impressive, beautifully eilited volume. Miss 
F. R. Grant is an old friend of India and 
has personally visited I lie sacred and historie 
places of this cradle of humanity. The 
eminent author declares that “Asia — the 
cradle of Mankind — is, even more uniquely, 
the Cradle of all Philosophies^. The entire 
enchantment of Asia is revealed in the 
romance that lies behind the spiritual quests 
of India, of China, of Nippon, of Iran. The 
pages of the book reveal the dramatic pro- 
cessional of such men of the ages as (h)tamn 
Buddha, Sri Ramakrishna, Confucius, Lao 
Tze, Zoroaster, and others of the same 
Heroic Hierarchy. In the spirit of the great 
Vedic formula — ‘Truth is one ; men call It 


by different names’ — the author has disclosed 
each of the great philosophies as another 
Facet in the superb Crystal of Oriental 
Thought. 

In the same benevolent tone, in deep 
understanding the entires volume continues. 
Every reader of this book will remain a 
friend of the philosophies of the East. 
Although there are many shelves in libraries 
filled with books on oriental philosophy, yet 
this work shows how' an unprejudiced mind 
can bring a new refreshing inspiring note. 

Our readers will be especially interested in 
the following passage: “To India, the 
Vedanta system has giv(*n one of its greatest 
modern ligures- -Ramakrishna, regarded as a 
saintly incarnation. From his youth he 
seemed filled ivith the ecstasy of a god- 
lovc. The spirit of Hhakli- or rapture for 
the Divine-filled all his days and illumined 
his person — ami at his feet sat the greatest 
men and women of all India, to learn that 
which he had gathered in his moments of 
Samadhi or union with the Divine. In the 
life of modern India, he takes his jilace as 
a witness that the spirit of god-intoxication 
still thrixes in the soil of Ai yavarta.'* 

Ill every chapter of the volume one finds 
the same reverence and friendliness to the 
subject. All her tlclinitions show that the 
author has not merely compiled material but 
has, with deep feeling and enthusiasm, pro- 
foundly stiiilied the phihisopliics which appeal 
so niiieh to her heart. 

The volume is dedicateil to I’roF. and Mine, 
de Roerich and in Iier introdiietory note to 
the readers, the author says: “To Nicholas 
and Helena Boerieh. who gave me so gener- 
ously from their vast knowledge of Asia : one 
of the beloved words of Asia is Guru, 
teacher ; in the privilege of my association 
with Nicholas and Helena Roerich I have 
learneil the beauty and deep implication of 
this word". In such an understanding of 
the concept »)f Giiruship Miss Grant shows 
that she is tiuly Eastern in soul. 

Ax AN PA 

SB! ( IHDAMBABAM RAMALINGA 
SWAMl.II, HIS LIFE, MISSION, AND 
STUDIES. By T. V. G. Clietty. Central 
Co-operative Printing Works Ltd., Chinta^ 
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dripet, Madras, Pp. 177. Price Rs. 0/-, 
foreign 3s. or 1 $. 

This book is an illustration of the way in 
which the biography of a saint should never 
be written. It aims to acquaint the English' 
knowing puldic with a short sketch of the 
life, mission and studies of a remarkable saint 
of South India of the early nineteenth 
century, whose memory is still revered and 
annually celebrated by many. The author 
seems to be over-much concerned with 
miracles and occultism, which generally 
appeal to the ill-developed mind, but from 
which many arc sure to turn away in disgust. 
This is not to say that miracles do not 
happen, but to point out that they do not 
constitute the sainlilincss of a person. Very 
few facts are given of his life. Even those 
that arc given are disjointed. Of his early 
life we do not learn beyond that his birth was 
attended with a miracle, and that he was a 
precocious genius who evinced, while a mere 
stripling of 5 summers, a strong inclination 
for meditation. He also made himself famous 
quite early in age by his elucidation of 
difficult religious poems. Of his Siidhana 
we hear scarcely anything. On the threshold 
of youth he set out for Chidambaram where 
he stayed for a number of years. Later he 
removed to a village a short distance away 
from it, where he built a Temple for Satya 
Guana Sabha, where annually a great festival 
is held in honour of the saint. A chapter is de- 
voted to miracles, and his death is shrouded 
in impenetrable mystery. This is practically 
all that we know of his life. This, surely, 
leaves one disappointed, for one w^ould like 
to kjiow how he came to command the love 
and devotion of the villagers, to which the 
author refers, how he talkc*!, loved and be- 
haved, what his s])iriliial trials and prac- 
tices were, how he came to exercise such an 
influence over those who came into contact 
with him, and similar other things. A story 
which is devoid of the human touch leaves 
us cold ami unaffected. Mighty doings can 
either inspire our awe or ridicule, but they 
can never command our love and admiration 
which alone can exert a decisive influence on 
our lives. 

It appears that this Yogi was a poet of no 
mean order. He has loft among other works 
his great Tiru arulpa which is a distinct 
acquisition lo Ihe Tamil lileraliire. His say- 
ings reveal a man of deep spirituality, wide 
culture, and liberal views. Horn in an 
orthodox family he rose above petty distinc- 
tions. His disciples included the so-called 


untouchables. He laid great stress on 
Ahimsd as a means to realization. 

A description of the poetical work is given 
in the present book, and a few extracts from 
it have also been quoted. There are a 
number of illustrations and a map showing 
the places connected with the life of the 
saint. 

THE SHASTIIAS ON UNTOUCIIABI- 
LITY. By V. G. Desai. Published by 
Jivanji Dahyabhai Desai at Navajivan 
Karyalaya, Ahmcdabad. Pp, 2^. Price 
1 anna and 3 pics. 

This booklet is a resume in English of th<r 
original \rork in Marathi by Mahamaho- 
padhyaya ShridharshnsLri Pathak. The 
learned Shastri who had been educated in 
the orthodox fashion was led in later life by 
his study of the Shastras to conclude that 
untouehability is repugnant to them. The 
main arguments are here summarily pul 
forth. Gandhiji says in foreward that “No 
anti-untouchability worker should be with- 
out the booklet, for it will enable him to 
combat all the orthodox argument in so far 
as it has any connection with Hindu 
scriptures.” 

MARATHI 

SRI HHAGWAN RAMAKRISHNA PARA- 
MAHAMSADKVA (in two volumes). Ry 
late Mr, N. R. Paranjpe. Published by Sri 
Rnmakrishna Ashrama, Nagpur. Pages 3^7 
39^ respectively. Price Re. 1-12 per volume. 

At the very outset, Ihc reviewer wishes lo 
express his sincere opinion that laic Mr. 
Paranjpe has done an inestimable service i». 
the Marathi-knowing public in presenting 
it in two volumes with a most precious 
spiritual treasure in the form of the life <if 
one ivho is ‘a living embodiment of Godli- 
ncss\ The value of the books is all the, 
more enhanced as the author himself was an 
ardent devotee and came in contact with 
Sriinat Swami Shivanandaji and Sarndn- 
nandaji — the direct disciples of Sri Raiiia- 
krishna. The other additional advantage 
which goes a great way to prove the aiithori 
tativc nature of the volumes is that the 
author knew Bengali very well and the 
information he gathered was based on origi* 
nal books in Bengali, written by such 
einintMit writers as Swami Sarndaiinudji. 
Master Maluisaya, Sri Ramchandra Dull, 
Sureshchandra Diitl, and Saratcliandra 
Chakravarti. 

In these volumes the author has aptly 
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brought out the significance of the life of 
Sri Ramakrishna. When man observed the 
harmony that exists in the working of this 
universe, he tried to bring it on the human 
plane. The spirit of this harmony can be 
seen in the field of administration in such 
countries as the United States of America 
and the same spirit is reflected in the sub- 
lime doctrines of liberty, equality, fraternity, 
democracy, republicanism, and self-deter- 
mination. The need of the day is that this 
sense of harmony which is applied to the 
other spheres of activity, should also be 
brought into reality in the domain of religion 
and it is in the life of Sri Ramakrishna that 
we find the fulfilment of this need. The 
quintessence of the Future Religion of the 
world lies enshrined in Him and lime alone 
will unfold its truths in their utmost details, 
lie has demons Lratcd both by example and 
precept how there is unity behind diversity 
and hence in him we find the “Guru” of all 
the main religions of the world. 

The special merit of the volumes is that 
the author has written them, right from the 
beginning to the end, with a prayerful heart 
and reverential attitude, all the while 
believing that he was only an instrument in 
the hands of the Master. That is why a 
kind of holy aroma pervades the whole work. 
The expression is luminous and the style 
which is majestic creates an impression of 
faultless continuity. The unique feature of 
the volumes is that the chapters have some 
sayings of Sri Ramakrishna at their top and 
these very sayings are explained and exempli- 
fied in them, with the result that their 
significance is clearly brought home to the 
readers. This method is novel, because 
before reading the chapter, one becomes 
intensely curious to read the incidents and 
other related occurrences that amplify and 
illustrate those homely sayings. In those 
volumes we do nut come across a mere 
slatcnient of facts, but special chapters are 
devoted to throw light on such important 
and instructive topics as *A Sadhaka and 


NEWS AND 

SRI RAMAKRISHNA BIRTH 
CENTENARY CELEBRATIONS 

Darbiianga 

A special feature of the celebration of the 
fiirth Centenary of Sri Ramakrishna, that 


Sadhana’, *Tantra Sadhana’, ‘Madhurbhava’ 
and *Guru and Gurubhava’. 

The author has taken immense pains to 
make his work perfect from all points of 
view and it is not at all an exaggeration, if 
I say that he added a jewel to the biography 
section of the Marathi Literature. The 
volumes are monumental and there is no 
doubt that the Maharashtrians will derive 
immeasurable benefit from them. 

The typography is excellent and the 
general get-up simple but attractive. The 
pages arc interspersed with beautiful illustra- 
tions that lend an additioiiiil charm to the 
volumes. 

SRI RAMAKRISHNA VAKSUDHA. Trans- 
lated by Mr. A. M. Shembekar. Published 
by Sri liamukrishna Ashrama, Nagpur, 
Pp. llfh Price 5 annas. 

This small volume is the translation of the 
sayings of Sri Ramakrishna, compiled by 
Srimat Svvami Rrahninnandnji Maharaj — a 
most beloved disciple of Sri Ramakrishna. 
The translation is in simple Marathi and will 
be useful as a supplement to the life of Sri 
Ramakrishna, written by late Mr. Paranjpe. 
The independent reading is also very inter- 
esting as the hook contains sayings, relating 
to the different spheres of life. 

SRI RIIAGAVAN RAMAKRISHNA PARA- 
MAIIAMSADEVA. By S. B. Thombre, M.A., 
Published by Sri Hiimakrishna Ashrama, 
Nagpur. Pp, 30. Price fi pice. 

This is an abridged edition, mainly based 
on the life written by late Mr. Paranjpe. 
The book is meant for the l\Iarathi-knowing 
masses and hence the language and style 
arc very simple. 

The peculiarity of the book is that within 
a short compass prominent phases of the 
Master’s life arc delineated with a deft hand 
and the price being very low, the masses at 
largo will be able to avail themselves of it. 
Thus it will bring even an average man in 
touch with the ideals of the Great Avatara. 

S.vmsiiiv B. Nagrk 


REPORTS 

was held at Darbhanga and Laheria Sarai, 
was the participation in it of a large number 
of Indian Chritsians and Moslems. The Euro- 
pean Christian missionaries residing at 
Darbhanga and Laheria Sarai also attended 
the funelions held in connection with the 
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celebration which be^ran on the 5th of May 
and closed on the 10th. A conference of 
religions which was attended by people of all 
faiths and denominations, was held at both 
the places. Swami Megheswarananda who 
has been here in the course of his tour in 
this province, spoke at both the meetings on 
the life and teachings of Sri Hamakrishna. 
On the first day of the celebration, a big 
procession was organized at Darbhanga in 
which people of all classes participated. A 
life-size photo of Sri iiamakrishna was seated 
on the back of a caparisoned elephant which 
was led by the processionists parading all 
important streets and thoroughfares. 

Waudiia 

The literary society of the Wasudeo Arts 
College, celebrated the Sri Ramakrishiia 
Centenary in May last. A meeting was 
held in the Town Hall with liai Bahadur 
Chhotelal Varma, Deputy Commissioner, in 
the chair. Dr. Londhe, Principal, gave a 
very nice and critical appreciation of the 
Prophet. Pandit Brijlal Sarrat spoke on the 
significance of Sri Hamakrishna’s life. The 
president in his remarks specifically encour- 
aged the idea of students to hold Jayantis 
and anniversaries of such great saints. 

Midnapoue 

Sri Uamakrishna Centenary was celebrated 
in May last for five days at the Garbela 
Sri Hamakrishna Asbrania. Sw.ami Apurva- 
nanda and Bralimachari Kanai of the Bclur 
Math came here on special invitation to 
participate in the celebration. 

On the first day of the crelebration there 
were special puja, homa, readings from scrip- 
tures and devotional music. On the second 
day, a religious conference was held at which 
Swami .Tapananda, among others, spoke on 
the life and teachings of Sri Hamakrishna. 
On the third day, another largely attended 
meeting was held under the presidency of 
Swami Maheswarananda. On the fourth day, 
about 4, 00(1 poor W'ere sumptuously fed. On 
the fifth or concluding day, Swami Tapa- 
nanda spoke on the Vedanta Dharma at a 
meeting held at the local II. E. School. 

Thousands of booklets on the life and 
teachings of Sri Rarnukrishna were freely 
distributed among the people on all the days 
of the celebration. 

Buudwan 

Sj. llemendra Pn'sail Ghose, Editor of the 
**Dainik Basumati”, who came here in con- 


nection with the flood relief work, presided 
over the third monthly meeting of the Sri 
Hamakrishna Centenary Celebrations Com- 
mittee which was held on May 24. Poems 
and articles on the Paramahamsa Deva were 
read at the meeting by some members of the 
Centenary Committee and speakers including 
Sj. Narcndra Nath Seth of Calcutta dwelt on 
the life and teachings of Sri Hamakrishna. 
The President in a neat little speech said 
that service to the poor was most dear to 
Hamakrishna Deva’s heart and Burdwan 
people would honour the great prophet by 
serving the famine-stricken people of this 
district . 

Sj. Kumar Nath Mukherjee, an old man 
who had the fortune of seeing Hamakrishna 
Deva, described the occasion of his meeting 
Hamakrishna Deva and of his seeing his 
charming personality. 

Katihar 

The people of Katihar celebrated the birth 
Centenary of Sri Hamakrishna on the l.'lth, 
llth, and 15Lh of June last, in a manner 
quite befitting the occasion. The function 
began with the feeding of the poor on the 
first day. 

A public meeting, which was held on the 
14th at 6 P.M., with Mr. A. Mukherjee, 
r.C.S., District and Sessions Judge, Purlieu, 
in the chair, formed the main feature of the 
second day's programme. Many distinguish- 
ed citizens of Purnea, Dinajpur, MaUhi, 
Kishanganj and other places around Katihar 
were present in the meeting. After an 
opening song, the message of Swami Vivclv.-i 
nanda on Sri Hamakrishna as well as that 
of the President of the Hamakrishna Math 
and Mission were read. The Secretary of tln^ 
Hamakrishna Mission, Katihar, read the 
report of the local Mission activities. 

Swami Sambhuridhanaiida, Mahamaho 
padhyaya Pandit Bidhu Sekhar Shastri, 
Moiilavi Amiriiddin B.L., Sjt. Krishna 
Chandra Karmakar, B.A., Swamis (lirija 
nanda and Manishananda addressed the 
meeting. 

The President in his eloquent address re- 
marked that Sri Hamakrishna was one of the 
greatest of world teachers of all times. This 
age of ours, he added, requires a religion oi 
head and heart and Sri Hamakrishna being 
born with the head of Sankara and wide 
heart of Chaitanya preached a universal reli- 
gion which could not but appeal to the whole 
of the humanity at large. He was indeed 
the spirit of the Upanishads embodied. With 
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a vote of thanks to the chair the meetiniT 
terminated. 

On the 3rd day a meeting of the ladies of 
Katihar was held with Mrs. Lila Basu, B.A., 
in the chair. After an opening song a small 
paiier on Sri Ilamakrishna was read By 
Miss. Savitri Mazumdar. Prizes in connec- 
tion with sports and essay competitions were 
awarded. Swami Sampurnananda delivered 
an eloquent address on the ideal of mother- 
hood as illustrated by the great women of 
our race. Swami Sambuddhananda also gave 
a very interesting speech befitting the occa- 
sion. The ladies of the locality appreciated 
the lectures. The meeting was brought to a 
close with a vote of thanks to the chair. 

Assam 

A series of meetings and conferences were 
organized in May last under the auspices cjf 
the Sri Kamakrishna Centenary Celebration 
('ommittec in connection with the visit of 
Swami Siiddhatmananda of Sylhet Jtama- 
krishna Ashram, Swami Japannnda and 
Swami Chandikananda at Nowgong, Assam. 

Khan Bahadur Niiruddin, M.L.C. presided 
at one of these meetings and spoke on the 
essential unity of all religions. The Swamis, 
who spoke next, referred to Ihc Centenary 
movement that has now spread all the world 
over and said that it was a movement for 
bringing about religions and cultural unity 
among all nations and races. Sri Itama- 
kri.shna was a prophet of synthesis and it was 
.1 Iiappy idea that his birth centenary should 
I'C chosen as an occasion for making a seri- 
ois attempt to establish world unity which 
was the dream of all prophets and sages. 

At a ladies’ meeting held at the Brahmo 
Mandir Hall, the Swami jis spoke on Sri 
Uninekrishna’s conception of >vomanho»»d. 
By claiming equal status with men, they 
said, our women were claiming a position 
which was much inferior to that which was 
theirs by right. They were mothers, and it 
was ridiculous for mothers to claim equality 
with their own children. 

MoTiTfAiir 

The Centenary was celebrated with great 
solemnity and devotion under the Presi- 
dency of Rai Bahadur Thakur Ram Dhari 
Siiiha when a big representative gathering 
of elites of the town, representing the main 
important religious views (Hindu, Moslem 
Jind Christian) joined in the function. 

On the 12th June last a big procession 


with bands, elephants, motor cars etc. 
started at 4 P.M. from the Middleton Park 
and after passing through the Main Road 
terminated at the said Park at 6 P.M. 

At 7 P.M. on the same day a religious 
ronforenee took place. Babu Ganesh Prasad 
Sahu, the Municipal Chairman and President 
of the District Hindu Sabha, read the 
message of the President of the Ramkrishna 
Mission and Bahu Sukhdeo Prasad, Secretary 
District Hindu Sahha read the message of 
Swami Vivekaiianda. Swami Megheshwara- 
nanda of the Ramkrishna Mission delivered 
his inaugural speech. 

The Rev. E. W. Oliver read a portion of 
the “Sermon on the Mount” and Rev. S. W. 
Law spoke on Christianity. Moulavi Abdul 
Majid, B.L. represented Islam. Babu Sukh- 
deo Prasad and Swami Megheshwarananda 
dwelt on Sanatan Dharma. The meeting 
terminated at 9-20 P.M. 

On the 13Hi .lune speeches were made 
from 7 P.M. to 9-30 P.M. on the life and 
teachings of Sri Kamakrishna by various 
speakers. 

The President spoke a few w’ords in appre- 
ciation of the different speakers and the 
patient hearing of the audience. The func- 
tion Icrminaled after llie distribution of 
Prasad. 

DlWUl’dAUll 

Swami ..lapananda of the Bclur Math who 
came here in ronneclion with the work of 
the Sri Kamakrishna Centenary, addressed 
in .Tune last three public meetings here, of 
which one was of ladies. 

The first meeting was organized at the local 
India Club at which Swamiji spoke on the 
life and teachings of Sri Kamakrishna. The 
.second meeting which was of ladies, was 
held at the premises of the local M. E. 
School. It was a great success being attend- 
ed by more than ‘K)0 ladies. Swamiji, who 
himself prcsitled over that meeting, spoke 
on the “Ideal of womanhood'*. The speech 
was greatly appreciated by the audience. 
On the same day in the evening, Swamiji 
addressed another public meeting held at the 
Kamakrishna Seva Samili hall, which was 
atteiuled by about two thousand people. 

Malda 

The Sri Kamakrishna Centenary was in- 
augurated here on the 3th of June last with 
a week-long programme of celebration, with 
an opening speech by Mr. B. R. Sen, l.C.S.y 
District Magistrate^ who, referring to the 
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spread of the movement all the world over, 
wished it all success at Malda. Swami 
Ramananda of the Belur Math then sang a 
beautiful song which was greatly appreciated 
by the audience. 

The second day’s programme opened with 
a religious conference held under the Presi- 
dency of Mahrimahopadhyaya Pandit Bidhu 
Sekhar Sastri who opined that modern India 
owed a great deal for the moral and national 
uplift to Ramakrishna-Vivekananda. Prof. 
Benoy Kumar Sarkar also spoke on the 
same subject. Swami Sambuddhananda who 
followed, spoke on the life and teachings of 
Sri Ramakrishna. ^^ith Swami Bagalananda 
then announcing the next five day’s pro- 
gramme, the function of the day came to 
a close. 

THE RAMKRISIINA MISSION FAMINE 
AND FLOOD RELIEF WORK 

In connection with the famine relief work 
of the Mission in the districts of Khulna 
and Bankura, we beg to announce that our 
workers in the Khulna district have almost 
completed inspection and enrolment in 
Union 7 of Shyamnagar Thana. As a 
result, relief operations have also increased 
greatly. The Mission started work in 
14 villages with a distribution of 28 mds. 
88 srs. of rice among 508 recipients, and 
in the last weekly distribution the figures 
have gone up to 31 villages, 1,G48 recipients 
and 83 mds. 2G srs. of rice. The area will 
be further extended, which will raise the 
total amount of rice distribution to 100 mds. 
In the Bankura district, where the work 
has recently been undertaken, the third 
weekly distribution of 6 mds. 5 srs. was 
made from Jayrambali amongst 188 reci- 
pients belonging to 7 villages. Here also 
the work will have to be extended. 

To continue the work already undertaken, 
the Mission will require at least Rs. .500 
weekly. Our funds at present are insuffi- 


cient, and the continuation of the work 
depends entirely on the generous public. 
We therefore appeal again for liberal con- 
tributions, so that thousands may be saved 
from starvation and death. We cannot 
over-estimate the seriousness of the situa- 
tion, and we believe our appeal will reach 
every philanthropic heart in the country 
and find a ready response for this great 
cause. 

ARAKAN FLOOD RELIEF 

Our flood relief work in South Arakan 
is also going on smoothly. Here also the 
work has been extended. Besides distribu- 
tion of 840 mds. of rice among 13,207 reci- 
pients for the week ending 4th July, from 
four centres, the Mission workers have also 
been giving temporary medical relief, and 
distributing building materials and clothing 
among the most deserving cases. 

We beg to acknowledge with thanks the 
receipt of the following noteworthy contri- 
butions for our famine relief fund: 

Rs. A. 

A friend, Poona ... ... 800 0 

Raja Radharaman, Pilibhit ... 300 12 

Screen Corporation, Ltd., Calcutta 

(Uupavani Charity Show) ... 253 4 

Minoo Shapiirji Todywalla, Esq., 

Bombay ... ... 121 0 

Mr. Dayaram of Messrs. Dayaram 

& Co., Calcutta ... ... 100 0 

P. C. Kar, Esq., Calcutta ... 100 0 

Dr. Peter Boike, Calcutta ... 100 0 

Contributions for this fund may kindly 
be sent to the following addresses : 

(1) The Presient, The Ramkrishna Mission, 
Belur Math, P.O. Howrah. 

(2) The Manager, Advaita Ashranin, 
4, Wellington Lane, Calcutta. 

Sd. Swami MAniiAVANANDA, 

Acting Secretary, 
l€*h July, 1936. 


A Correction 

The pages of the Prabuddha Bharata for June and July, to our great regret, were 
wrongly numbered, the additional pages of the February issue, which was larger in size 
this year, not being taken into account. In the present issue we have put the number, 
after correcting the mistake. 
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“Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached/’ 



THE DIVINE INCARNATION OR AVATARA 

Bv SWAMl VlVKKANANDA 


Jesus Christ was God — the personal 
(3od become rnun. lie has manifested 
himself many times in different forms 
and these alone are what you can wor- 
sliip. God in His absolute nature is not 
to be worshipped. Worshipping such 
(4 (hI would be nonsense. We have to 
worship Jesus Christ, the human mani- 
festation, as God. You cannot worship 
anything higher than the manifestation 
of God. The sooner you give up the 
worship of God separate from Christ, 
the better for you. Think of the 
Jehovah you manufacture, and of the 
beautiful Christ. Any time you attempt 
to make a God beyond Christ, you 
murder the whole thing. God alone can 
worship God. It is not given to man, 
and any attempt to worship Him 
beyond His ordinary manifestations will 
be dangerous to mankind. Keep close 
to Christ if you want salvation; He is 
higher than any God that you can 


imagine. If you think that Christ was a 
man, do not worship Him, but as soon 
as you can realize that He is God, wor- 
ship Him. Those who say He was a 
man and then worship Him, commit 
blasphemy ; there is no half-way house 
for you ; you must take the whole 
strength of it. “He that hath seen the 
Son hath seen the Father,” and without 
seeing the Son, you cannot see the 
Father. It would be only tall talk and 
frothy ]>hilosophy and dreams and 
speculations; but if you want to have 
a hold on spiritual life cling close to 
God as manifest in Christ. 

Philosophically speaking, there was 
no such human being living as Christ 
or Buddha ; we saw God through them. 
In the Quran, Mohammed again and 
again repeats that Christ was never 
crucified, it was a semblance; no one 
could crucify Christ. 
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The lowest state of philosophical 
religion is Dualism; the highest form 
is the Triune state. Nature and the 
human soul are interpenetrated by God, 
and this we see as the Trinity of God, 
nature, and soul. At the same time you 
catch a glimpse that all these three are 
products of the One. Just as this body 
is the covering of the soul, so this soul 
is, as it were, the body of God. As 
I am the soul of nature so is God the 
soul of my soul. You are the centre 
through which you see all nature in 
which you are. This nature, soul, and 
God make one individual being, the 
universe. Therefore they are a unity, 
yet at the same time they are separate. 
Then there is another sort of Trinity 
which is much like the Christian Trinity. 


God is absolute; we cannot see God in 
His absolute nature, we can only speak 
of that as “not this, not this”. Yet we 
can get certain qualities as the nearest 
approach to God. First is existence, 
second is knowledge, third is bliss very 
milch corresponding to your Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost. Father is the 
existence out of which everything comes ; 
Son is that knowledge. It is in Christ 
that God will be manifest. God was 
everywhere, in all beings, before Christ, 
but in Christ we became conscious of 
Him. This is God. The third is bliss, 
the Holy Spirit. As soon as you get 
this knowledge you get bliss. As soon 
as you begin to have Christ within you, 
you have bliss, and that unifies the 
three. 


THE UPLIFT OF RURAL INDIA 

By The Editok 


I 

The population of India has been 
growing in recent years at a very rapid 
rate without a corresponding rise in 
production and income. It has increas- 
ed by nearly TOO million or 39 per cent, 
in the last fifty years between 1881 and 
1981. Out of the total population, 
89 per cent, live in villages, there 
being 696,831 villages against 2,575 
towns in the whole of India. According 
to the Census of 1891, the population 
dependent on agriculture was 59.8 per 
cent. It rose to 71.3 per cent, in 1911 
and to 73 per cent, in 1931. These 
figures go to show that three out of every 
four persons in India earn their liveli- 
hood from the land. If we compare 
notes with some of the progressive 
countries of the world, wc find that 
during various years between 1921 and 


1931, England and Wales had 7.1 per 
cent, of the total working populatioji 
employed in agriculture, fishing etc: 
U.S.A., 22.0; Canada, 31.2; Germany. 
30.5; France, 38.3; .Japan, 50.3; and 
India, 67.2. 

It is thus obvious that the Tiuliiin 
cultivator is the mainstay of the eco- 
nomic well-being of the country. Tlic 
rural problems of India should thercfoic 
be solved as early as possible for 
strengthening and safeguarding the eco- 
nomic future of the country. It is more 
necessary at the present than ever, as 
the world conditions arc undergoing 
great changes in economic structure aiul 
outlook. The Report of the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture in India 
(1928) observes : “If the inertia of 
centuries is to be overcome, it is essen- 
tial that all the resources at the disposal 
of the State should be brought to bear 
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on the problem of rural uplift. What 
is required is an organized and sustain- 
ed effort by all those departments whose 
activities touch the lives and the sur- 
roundings of the rural population.” 

II 

The poverty of the rural population 
in India is colossal in its magnitude. The 
life of an average cultivator is as miser- 
able and wretched as can be imagined. 
With the speedy growth of population 
from generation to generation the land 
has been divided into fragmented hold- 
ings. The average holding in agricul- 
ture is 4 acres, whereas an economic 
holding should be 0 if wet, and 40 if 
dry. In 1921, there were on an aver- 
age 2.2 acres of cultivation per worker 
in llcngal and about 8 acres in the major 
provinces except Bombay, North-West 
Frontier Province, and the Punjab 
where the average was said to be 10^ 
acres. Fhc excessive pressure on land 
is one of the most depressing conditions 
in the villages of India. It is more 
keen because there is not the diversity 
of occupations and because the teeming 
ini i] ions depend upon agricultural land 
ah the chief means of support. 

iSomc think of introducing scienti- 
li(! [/ractices and modern methods to 
ini])rovc the agricultural condition of 
India. Rut the holdings arc so small 
that seicntiiic methods cannot be profit- 
ahly applied to increase production and 
i'lcome. Besides this, scientific agricul- 
ture involves the use of costly implc- 
nanils and improved manure which the 
])oor peasantry can hardly dream of pur- 
chasing. Abject poverty has not only 
been a bar to any progress in agricul- 
ture, but has brought forth a number 
of dilficulties that have added to the 
complete ruin of rural India. Mr. K. 
Krishna Iyengar points out in his recent 
book on Indian Civics : “The root 
causes for this state of things have 


been : (1) the decay of industries which 
have resulted in an abnormal pressure 
on land, (2) the disintegration of the 
village community by a modern govern- 
ment which has made the Patel and the 
Shanbhog or headman and accountant 
Government servants, introduced the 
ryotwari system of land tenure and a 
tortuous system of law and justice, and 
which collects its dues directly from 
each pattndar instead of from the village 
as a whole, and (8) the disappearance 
in most cases and the displacement of 
the old landed aristocracy”. 

Over and above poverty, there is the 
appalling extent of illiteracy prevailing 
among the peasantry, on account of 
which they cannot take any forward 
steps to better their condition by the 
improved methods of the day. Want 
of sanitation has rendered them victims 
of various epidemics and the general 
condition of their physique has enor- 
mously deteriorated. In addition to 
these, they arc enmeshed in debt and 
at the same time have to pay taxes too 
heavy for them, which again are collect- 
ed with mechanical regularity and in- 
human severity. Then there are natur- 
al calamities such as drought, floods, 
and famines which visit numberless 
villages of every province in India and 
they have become almost annual occur- 
rences. 

Ill 

On account of over-population, the 
soil of India during the last hundred 
years has been used for the supply of 
grain. This has led to the continual 
decrease in the grazing land of the coun- 
try, which has terribly told upon the life 
of the Indian cattle. The scanty supply 
of milk has consequently necessitated 
the withdrawal of milk from the diet of 
the poor villagers, the majority of whom 
are vegetarians either by choice or from 
necessity. The absence of milk from 
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diet has added to the already declining 
state of their health and it has increased 
the death rate in the Indian villages. 
This too is one of the reasons why 
the infantile mortality in India has 
superseded that of any other country 
in the world. The breeding of good 
milch kinc has been suggested as 
a remedy thereof. But it is useless if 
there be not the supply of suflicient 
fodder for them. In a recent circular 
to the Governors of provinces, Lord 
Linlithgow, the present Viceroy, while 
commending the important problem of 
cattle-breeding as a nu‘ans of improving 
the condition of the Indian peasantry 
observes that he is having it considered 
ofticially as he feels very strongly that 
there is no point in trying to improve 
the breed of cattle if the fodder is not 
there for their nourishment. The ])ro- 
blem of meeting the fodder deliciency 
can be solved by reserving pasture lands 
in every village of India. In this con- 
nection, The Indian Social Rclonner 
recently observes : “This can be done 
only by the State assuming responsibi- 
lity for seeing that no animal useful to 
husbandry dies of starvation. When 
the stud bulls have done their duty, the 
cost of maintaining the cows during the 
months of gestation is beyond the means 
of the peasantry. Many young cows 
are sent to the slaughter-house because 
their owners cannot afford to maintain 
them when they are not yielding milk. 
Unless Government or other agencies 
come to the relief of the raiyat cither 
with a subsidy or by taking over the 
care of the cows for the time being, it 
is to be feared that the animals will be 
killed for food before they bring pedi- 
gree calves into the world. One thing 
leads to another, and unless the pro- 
blem is viewed and dealt with us a 
whole, the best inteiitioncd efforts arc 
liable to end in failure”. 

The encroachment on the grazing 


lands of India has been made to an 
enormous extent by the railways and 
the reserve forests. If the superfluous 
railway lands could be restored, and the 
grazing rights in the reserve forests 
could be obtained, the cattle of India 
would have had a large supply of green 
fodder. Again, there are waste lands 
all over India which lie undiscovered. 
It is the duty of the State and the pub- 
lic to find them out and utilize them for 
feeding the cattle. Agricultural experts 
arc w'aiiled to teach the people of the 
villages how to preserve the green foddi?r 
by modern improved methods. So if 
the question of fodder supply be tak(*n 
seriously along wdth arrangeinents for 
good breeding, the problem of milk will 
be greatly solved. Mor(‘over, healthy 
cattle are required for the plough and 
draught. Sanitary dwellings and veteri- 
nary aid arc very much wanting for the 
p.roteetion of cattle. Thus the problem 
of cattle protection is part and i)arcel 
of rural reconstruction in India. So far 
as the problem of cow protection is con- 
cerned, it is not a Hindu problem alone 
but a humanitarian issue to be seriously 
considered by all the communities of 
India. Considering the close relation of 
cattle to agricultural improvement and 
rural uplift, the Stale and the public 
should by all means support the run- 
ning of model dairies, breeding farms, 
tanneries, and Pinjrapoles. 

IV 

The distribution of occuj)ations in 
rural India is a problem which should 
receive great attention. In India the 
loss of occupations other than agricul- 
ture has made 73 per cent, of the total 
population live by agriculture alone 
In industries, trade, transport, and 
administration people should engage 
themselves more and more for increas- 
ing production. Sir M. Visvesvaraya 
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observes in his Planned Economy for 
India : “Suffieicnt diversity of occupa- 
tions is lacking; modern machinery and 
scientific methods have not been intro- 
duced into the country on any appreci- 
able scale to help in increasing produc- 
tion. If there were a balanced structure 
of occupations, less than half the popu- 
lation now employed in it would be 
sufficient for agriculture. In the natural 
course, the rest of that population 
should be provided with work in indus- 
tries and other occupations. It wants 
large-scale operations and the adoption 
of a multi-productional programme to 
do this. Appropriate changes should be 
effected to safeguard the country’s 
future interests in this respect.” The 
most unhappy thing is that peasants 
have lost their old occupations and 
industries. The manufactUTc of cloth 
used to support a good number of 
peasants in the villages of the olden 
times. Rut when the manufacture 
had been lost, the spinners and 
weavers lost their occupations. Cart- 
men and boatmen began to starve when 
rail way ^ and steamships usurped tlie 
fruits of their labour. Craftsmen, dyers, 
and carpenters had to give up their pro- 
fessions to a great extent on account of 
modern competition. The old indus- 
tries have to be revived and new indus- 
tries need to be discovered for creating 
a diversity of occupations, 'fhe upper 
classes living in villages and towns 
should patronize the home industries to 
save the rural population of India. 

V 

The manufacture, sale, and consump- 
tion of liquor, country spirits, hemii 
drugs, and opium have demoralized the 
peasantry of India and have robbed 
them of the last vestige of their strength 
and stamina. The drink and drug evil 
has filled the cup of their misery and 
driven them to rack and ruin. If the 
2 


State and the public do not undertake 
the task of checking the drink and 
drug evil among the ignorant masses 
of rural India, there is no other way 
of lifting them up from the terrible 
quagmire. It is well for the State 
and the people to recollect the famous 
words of Lord Chesterfield in a speech 
delivered by him in the House of Lords 
in 174.3 against the Excise and Licence 
revenue derived from intoxicating 
drinks : “Luxury, my Lords, is to be 
taxed, but vice must be prohibited. 
Let the difficulties in executing the law 
be what they will. Will you lay a tax 
on the breach of the Commandments.^ 
Would not such a tax be wicked and 
scandalous, because it would imply an 
indulgence to all those who would pay 
the lax.'^ This Rill (to license liquor 
shops for the sake of revenue) contains 
the conditions, on which the peo})le arc 
to be allowed henceforth to riot in 
debauchery, licensed by law and counte- 
nanced by magistrate. For, there is 
no doubt, but those in authority will 
be directed by their masters to assist 
in their design to encourage the con- 
sumption of that li(pior, from which 
such large revenues are expected. 

“When T consider, my Lords, the 
tendency f)f the Rill, I find it only for 
the propagation of disease, the suppres- 
sion of Industry, and the destruction of 
mankind. I find it the most fatal engine 
that was ever pointed at a pe«)ple — an 
engine, by which all those who are not 
killed will be disabled, and those who 
preserve their wits will be deprived of 
their senses.” 

Roth the Hindu and the Muslim scrip- 
tures prohibit intemperance, and caste 
disciplines and public opinion are always 
against it. So prohibition is not difficult 
at all, if the State and the people want 
to introduce it for the welfare of the 
country. The United States of America 
was the first country in the modern 
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i^orld to adopt prohibition as the 
national legislative policy. During the 
period of the prohibition law it consi- 
derably succeeded in preventing the 
making and using of intoxicants. 
American schools gave regular lessons 
on the evils of drinking and using 
narcotics. By means of educational 
organizations and anti-narcotic meetings 
the people of the country adopted plans 
for the eradication of the evils and the 
campaign was carried on from one end 
of the country to the other. Are such 
things impossible in India ? We think it 
would be a far easier task in India, if 
the State and the public pay some atten- 
tion to the problem. The evil of gambl- 
ing and betting also can be combated 
in the same way in the villages of India. 

VI 

The adult ])ersons of a village should 
be taught elementary lessons on the 
three R’s, home industries, hygiene, self- 
reliance, temperance, and thrift. Educa- 
tion is the only remedy lor the back- 
wardness of the rural population. In 
the Japanese villages about GO per cent, 
of the local taxes is spent on educational 
institutions in the village itself. Ar- 
rangements for recreations like occa- 
sional festivals, Jatras, Kathakata, folk- 
dance, sports, and the physical activities 
of Akhada should be made and en- 
couraged by the village improvement 
associations. These will create a healthy 
atmosphere in the villages of India and 
the peasantry will be saved from 
gambling, drinking, and other pernicious 
evils. By means of gradual propaganda 


through pamphlets and preaching, such 
social customs and superstitions as prove 
disastrous to the health and character 
of the villagers should be fought against. 
Thus, the village associations can do 
much by way of training the rural 
population of India. In this connection, 
Sir M. Visvesvaraya’s observations 
are noteworthy : “In the present 
circumstances of the village popula- 
tion, it will be difficult, if not 
impossible, to find the money and the 
teachers for all the training indicated. 
But the people of each village group 
should do all they can by self-help, that 
is, through the activities of its most 
prominent leaders, or through ptincha- 
ycts or ad hoc communities to provide 
these facilities. The first thing that a 
village should do is to form a society 
to promote education. One such society 
should extend its activities over a 
number of villages so that the services 
of a sufficient number of iiitclligent men 
may be secured to carry on eflicicntly 
the duties expected of it. If the socie- 
ties are able to collect small suras of 
money and organize co-operative effort 
for promoting education, both theore- 
tical and practical, (iovernment and 
local bodies might be able to give small 
grants to supplement the funds locally 
collected.” 

It is doubtful if the villagers will be 
able to help themselves if the educated 
remain in towns and cities and be 
indifferent to the welfare of the rural 
population. The time is ripe when the 
educated should go in large numbers 
to their village brethren and begin the 
work of nation-building from there. 



THE TWIN MESSAGES OF RAMAKRISHNA 


By Rev. Samuel H. 

It is customary to open one’s remarks 
upon occasions such as this,* by saying 
that one feels privileged to lake part 
in this celebration. I shall begin in the 
usual way, for this is indeed a privilege. 
But I want to indicate immediately 
why, and in what sense you are so 
regarded. The degree in which one 
may entertain the sentiment of being 
privileged depends upon the nature, the 
importance, and the worthwhilcncss of 
the things that we celebrate. If I were 
invited to take part in a celebration, 
let me say, of the lirst pavement laid on 
Broadway, I might to some extent 
regard this as privileged, for pavements 
arc great eonveniences. 

But from the standpoint of the deeper 
things of life, one cannot go quite into 
an ecstasy of raptures about pavement. 

1 do not know whether the principal 
streets of Athens in the fourth and fifth 
centuries before this era were paved, 
but I do know that at that time, 
Pericles and Socrates and Plato and 
Aristotle spoke and wrote great things 
in Athens ; things of the line of thought 
that has influenced the life of mankind 
until this very day. If I were, there- 
fore, invited to take a part in the cele- 
bration of the founding of the Academy 
of Plato or the Lyceum of Aristotle I 
would indeed deem it a very great 
privilege. 

Similarly, do I feel it a privilege to 
participate in recalling the life and 
teaching of a great Hindu Saint and 
Prophet, Kamakrishna. For, in human 
life, the spirit is nourished by philoso- 

* Sri Kamakrishna Birth Centenary cele- 
bration meeting held in the New York Town 
Hall, March, 1986. 


Goldenson. D.D. 

phy and religion more than by any 
other discipline, and this man, Rama- 
krishna, in his own life achieved the 
highest and noblest reaches of both of 
these departments of human thought 
and sentiment. It is not for me to go 
into detail in describing the contribu- 
tions of this great man, for there are 
others here on this very platform more 
competent than I -men who are dis- 
ciples of his, and who belong to the 
same great tradition. 

But I wish to indicate what seems to 
me to be the two outstanding lessons 
that we, of this part of the world, may 
well draw from this great Master’s 
teachings. 

One is a negation, a very important 
negation ; the otl.cr is an aflirmation, 
equally important. The negation is in 
his protest, in the yjrotest of this great 
Iliiulu Saint against the compelling and 
all-absorbing claims of the senses and 
the appetites. May I repeat this 
sentence; the negation is the ]irotest, 
the honest protest against the absorbing 
and compelling claims of the senses and 
the ai)petites. Western civilization 
seems to be developed in one problem 
above every other, and that problem 
is how to satisfy the cvcr-increasing 
wants of society. All our thinking 
seems to be ccnlercd in matters which 
deal with the problems and processes 
concerned with the producing and dis- 
tributing of the means of life. Some of 
these things wc describe as necessities; 
others as eonveniences; still others as 
luxuries. 

The great Hindu seer brushed aside 
all these things by putting the claims 
of the soul above them all. That is 
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his negation. This is not altogether 
new in the history of mankind, but the 
important thing is that a contemporary 
of ours was able to demonstrate in an 
extreme fashion that one can find joy, 
real joy and great satisfaction in life, 
without forever looking for the things 
that will give us bodily comforts, and 
bodily conveniences. 

Of course, it takes a great soul to be 
able to achieve so much happiness, with 
so little worldly goods. The least that 
we can learn from him - T do not say 
the most, I say the least — the least that 
we can learn from him is that we do 
not need as much of worldly things in 
order to get some good out of life. 1 
do not need so much of the worldly 
goods ill order to give, or to get some 
good out of life. Unfortunately, there 
are many of us who cannot think of 
getting any good out of life until after 
we have got the most of things. 

I say the least we can learn is that 
wc can get some good out of life with- 
out so many things to own and to 
possess. 

But the meaning of this lesson goes 
deeper than that. If we think of the 
misunderstandings and tlu? antagonisms 
that prevail in our midst, W(.‘ shall 
realize that most of them have to do 
with the very scramble for things. 

At this very moment in our City 
there is a strike going on. And what, 
at bottom, does this mean ? It means 
that there is a conflict of interests, that 
the dissatisfaction is with the division 
of wealth and of property as in the 
strife that underlies the opposing 
interests of capital and labour. 

So in the antagonisms that prevail 
in the international world to secure the 
large material markets, and all of these 
manifestations of human restlessness, 
dissatisfaction and warfare are due to 
nothing more than the preoccupation 


with material things, and material 
success. 

The second great lesson that we may 
draw from Ramakrishna’s teaching, is 
his affirmation of the spiritual unity 
that underlies the universe. This 
affirmation is related to the negation. 
Once we discipline our minds to trans- 
cend the divisions that have to do with 
material things, then we are in a posi- 
tion to see nothing but over-arebing 
unity. 

You see how the negation and the 
affirmation are related. We cannot 
have an affirmation of the universe so 
long as wc live in the world of devising 
materialism. 

There are many concc^pts of unity, 
many expressions and approximations 
of it. At bottom we have the unity 
that is merely immunity in character. 
It is oneness as opposed to rnanyiiess, 
singularity as opposed to ])lurality. 
Such a unity is j)urely formed as all 
numerical notions are formed. 

Then there is a unity caused by what 
the scholastic writers used to describe 
as the principle of individualization ; 
things are individual in their separate- 
ness because of the unique place that 
they occupy in space and in time, 
because a thing is where nothing else 
can be at the same lime, and that thing 
is always subject to influences that play 
upon itself alone; hence it is bound to 
remain separate and individual. 

Then there is a unity which is a unity 
of similarity produced by the same mould 
through which plastic things arc made 
to pass. That also is a unity. When 
instead of a physical mould acting upon 
things wc have a powerful human will 
forcing men to voice the same views, 
or adopting the same habits, then we 
have a kind of similarity which we des- 
cribe as regimentation. This regimenta- 
tive attitude in human conduct is what 
is meant by solidarity. A great many 
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people talk of solidarity. They want 
solidarity. But what is solidarity? It 
is nothing more than a mass attitude 
of obstruction or opposition to men, to 
causes, and to ])ersons without regard 
to their merits or their rights. 

These are false unities. Next we have 
a higher unity, but not the hight st still, 
the artistic unity, the unity in which 
I he creative poet, or j)ainter. or sculptor, 
produces by representing tlie individua- 
lity of things, the individuality of tone, 
I he individuality of colour, tlie indivi- 
duality of form, aiid by bringini; these 
individual things together in some hap])y 
and beautiful blend. That is the crea- 
tive power of genuine art. ITer<‘ is the 
unity artistic in character. 

1 imagine that the reason why Keats 
said that a thing of beauty is a joy 
forever is ])reeisely because in such a 
manifestation the individual retains his 
individuality, and yet blends itself 
happily in the whole. 

And, the supreme unity within which 
is incorporated the finer elements of all 
the othcis is the spiritual unity. This 
is the outstamliiig contribution of the 
great Hindu Prophet whose life and 
teachings we have come here to cele- 
brate. This unity is universal and 
eternal. It is the unity in wdiieh the 
abiding essence of being or s])irit per- 
meates all things, and forms them with 
strands that link them with all things 
in the heaven above, and the earth, and 
the waters under the earth. 

With Emerson we say, “There it is ! 
There is no great and no small, and the 
thing that maketh all; whore it eonieth 


all things arc, and it cometh every- 
where.” 

Isaiah sees this unity in its joyous 
expression when he describes it in the 
following language : “Although it is 
said, ‘I dwell in the high holy place, 
and yet also with liitn that is lowly 
and contrite, to rcvivi* the spirits of the 
whole and to (piieken tlie heart of the 
contrite.' ” That is the exalted and the 
lowly brought into one single unity of 
love. 

But where are the tw’o principles that 
Barnakrishiia can join in one utterance? 
A great negation on the one hand, a 
negation of the eonijhlling claims of 
need, inalerial things oij I he one hand, 
and the affirmation of unity, the unity 
of spirit on the other. J ask, where are 
the IwH) principles ex])resse(l in one 
utterance? .And the answer forms, “It 
is found in the Scriptures, where the 
Lfird Kuninds us, that man dues not 
live by bread alone, but by all that 
goes out of the mouth of the liord.” 
Here we have in one senlenee the 
negation and the alfirmalion. 

May I say further that these two 
great lessons, the negation and the 
allirmation have been the lessons taught 
not only by the Hindus and in our own 
Scriptures, but also by all the universal 
saints and seers, by the men who arc 
able to achieve a universal outlook and 
an inner vision, and here espceially 
before us the niissinu of Uamakrishna 
is that he Avas able to embody these 
ideals supremely, in our everyday life, 
and ill a manner to give us a renewed 
conlidence in the ultimate trials of the 
spirit. 



THE REALITY OF SPIRITUAL LIFE 

By Dn. M. II. Syed, M.A., Ph.D., D.Litt. 


How do we know the reality of spiri- 
tual life? By living the life that is 
needed for it, by direct personal experi- 
ence and from the undeniable evidence 
of people who in the ])ast as well as in 
the living present have actually experi- 
enced it. The direct experience which 
comes after long waiting, inner struggle 
and moral culture, has to be preceded 
by the testimony of seers gifted with 
divine vision. We have to watch their 
life closely and keep in intimate touch 
with them to realize tlic marked differ- 
ence in their and in our lives ; and it will 
not be long before we discover to our 
joy and satisfaction that their inward 
serenity is never rufllcd, their balance 
of mind never disturbed, they are com- 
passionate to a degree, utterly unselfish, 
ever ready to serve their fellowmen 
without any distinction whatsoever, 
they are neither repelled by the repel- 
lent nor arc they attracted by the attrac- 
tive, they generally sit loose on the 
object of senses, they arc will-ruled, 
their passion-nature is calmed and they 
are deeply peaceful. 

Such a life as theirs, is enough to ins- 
pire us with w’cll-reasoncd faith in the 
reality of life higher than our own. 
This faith is based not on mere hearsay, 
nor is it dogmatically imposed upon us 
by some timeworn tradition and awe- 
inspiring authority, but on the search- 
ing testimony of our critical, analytic 
and discriminative mind that has trained 
itself to weigh evidence and to test the 
value of a theoretical knowledge by its 
application to everyday life. Thus when 
we learn what is written in authentic 
books about the qualifications of a 
spiritually developed man, wc test their 


truth by dispassionately and fairly exa- 
mining the life of such iicrsons who arc- 
reputed to be spiritual or lay claim to 
any kind of higher life. 

The writer had a fairly good oppor- 
tunity of coming in contact with many 
Yogis, Sannyasis and Muslim Sufis and 
Mystics. He writes with a certain 
amount of personal knowledge. In 
more than half the cases he noticed 
with no little mortification that some 
of them WTre sadly lacking in ordinary 
moral virtues which are admittedly 
believed, and rightly too, to be un- 
compromising conditions of any advance 
in spiritual life. Some of them had Tiot 
subdued their desire-nature, nor, sufli- 
eiently controlled their mind : whc-rcas 
others acted (juite contrary to their 
professions. Side by side with such 
persons who were wanting in some moral 
qualifications or other, lie had the in 
estimable privilege and great good for- 
tune to come in close touch wilh a few 
of them who were distinctly head and 
shoulders above the common run nf 
humanity ; their moral acipiisitions were 
of a secure and exalted kind, they were 
unmoved by joys and sorrows, gain or 
loss, honour and dishonour. In a word 
they completely fulfilled all the ncces 
sary conditions laid down for a spiritual 
life in the sacred scriptures of every reli- 
gion. Their actions and professions 
never contradicted each other. They 
lived up to their highest ideal. It was 
on such occasions as these and from 
the lives of such regenerated men as they 
that the reality of a truly spiritual lib' 
dawned on the mind of the writer of 
these lines. Teachings in books like 
Bhagavad-Gitdf Upanishad and Lif^ht on 
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tJw Path, which he thought at one time 
to be visionary and impracticable, 
utterly incapable of being translated into 
one’s actions, were seen so very deeply 
assimilated and glaringly evident in their 
everyday life. Truly speaking, they 
are the experts of the science of life and 
they should be trusted as much (if not 
more) as one trusts an expert in the 
realm of physical science. In the begin- 
ning every student of science is not cap- 
able of testing the truth or falsity or 
the comparative value of any statement 
or theory. He has to depend entirely, 
for some time to come, oji the reliable 
testimony of those savants who spend 


their lifetime in patient investigation 
and research before they have direct 
knowledge. 

Thus we should have faith and trust 
in such adepts and experts in the science 
of Self as wc found by our own test to 
be worthy of our imitation and a safe 
guide to our higher life. 

The success in this endeavour as in 
the domain of ])urc physical sciences, 
is as sure as ever. We need not only 
have faith, ho])e and courage but the 
will, perseverance, and what is appro- 
priately called the sublime patience of 
an investigator. 


DIFFERENT TYPES AND STAGES OF EMANCIPATION 
IN SANKARA’S SCHOOL OF VEDANTA 

By Prof. Asiiokanatii Biiattacjiarya, Shastri, Vedantattrtua, M.A., P.R.S. 


The Advaita conceptions of Emancipa- 
tion can be broadly classified under tu'o 
heads, regard being had to the ques- 
tion of ways and nieaiis : 

(^/) In the first place, the relative 
forms of emancipation which are attain- 
ed by means of devotion to Personal 
Godhead. 

(b) Secondly, the form of Emancipa- 
tion achieved by trans-cmpirical knowl- 
edge. 

The first kind is again capable of 
being subdivided into three different 
types of salvation, the variations arising 
from the nature of the object of 
worship : 

(a) In the first place, there are 
worshippers of Iliranyagarbha, the 
Demiurge, occupying a lower status 
than the Supreme Creator Tsvara. 
The powers of this Demiurge are 
rather of a delegated nature, and in 


the hierarchy of created beings, he is 
regarded as the first-born and the 
most exalted person. Now, those who 
successfully follow the path of his 
worship, as preseriVied in the Upani- 
shads, are translated into the abode 
of TTiranyagarbha by a graduated 
course of journey through a hierarchy 
of blessed worlds as detailed in the 
V ixniishads. Now, the (juestion arises 
whether these blessed souls who reach 
the highest heaven arc liable to a 
reversion to the cycle of transmigra- 
tion. The answer to this (piestion is 
not found on the surface. There is of 
course a definite statement of Badara- 
yana, based on the text of the Vpani- 
shadss, that these blessed souls reach 
their final union with the Highest 
Absolute after the cessation of the 
particular cycle of creation along with 
Hiranyagarbha when his term of office 
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expires.^ But Aiiandagiri explicitly 
states that this holds good in the case 
of those spirits who worship the 
Highest Personal God, technically 
called the Causal Brahman (Karana 
Brahman), in and throuiJih 1 1 is mani- 
festation as the Iliranyagarbha, 
technically known as the Effected 
Absolute (KArya Brahman). 

(b) Those who worship only 
Iliranyagarbha without any reference 
to his Causal Background in Tsvara 
are, however, liable to revert to the 
world-order after the cessation of the / 
existing cycle of creation.- This state 
of blessed existence cannot be strictly 
speaking called ^ salvation^ in any 
sense. It is practically on a par with 
the periodic residence in lower heavens 
attained by the worshipi)ers of the 
particular rulers of these regions. The 
reason for this difference of fate lies 
in the fact that Ultimate Salvation 
can be achieved only through the 
Supreme Knou'lcdifc of the identity of 
the self with the Absolute. Now, 
the worshipper of Is vara under the 
form of Iliranyagarbha has reached a 
state of spiritual progress which makes ^ 
the dawn of the Saving Knowledge a ; 
matter of natural se(picnee, — while his 
less blessed companions revert to the 
world-order for their spiritual defici- 
ency, and failure to realize the unity 
of Iliranyagarbha with Isvara. 

(e) There is another category of 
blessed souls who worship the Highest 
Personal God directly and without 
reference to His lower forms of 

* “KaryAlyaye ladndhyakshcna sahaUih 
param abhidhAiial” — “On the passing away 
of the effected (world of Brahman) (the souls 
go) together with the ruler of that (world) 
to what is higher than that ; on account of 
scriptural declaration.” — Br. Su. IV. 3. 10. 

® “Imam iti viseshanat anjivrttir asmin 
kalpe. Kalpantaro IvavrLLir iti siicyatc” — 
Anandagiri, Ch. Up. Bh. Tika, IV. 15. 5. 

A. S. S., pp. 236-87. 


manifestation. Now, these persons, 
according to Sankara, find union 
(though not oneness) with Tsvara, and 
as a consequence equally share with 
Him in all His glories and blessedness, 
except the special prerogative of the 
world-business (i.e. creation and the 
like), which exclusively belongs to 
Tsvara."* Now, though it is the high- 
est station in an individual’s life, con- 
sistent with the manifestation of his 
individuality, it is not the supreme 
form of Salvation, which is possible 
only in the merger of the individual 
into the Absolute Impersonal God. 
This Supreme Salvation is open only 
to those who have received the High- 
est Spiritual Light and realized their 
unqutiUficd nnitji with the Absolute. 
But Ihc worshippers of Personal God 
head have got this privilege that they 
will reach beatitude in Final Release 
as a matter of course. They havr- 
ii(d to pass through the different 
hoavejis (which serve as different sta- 
tions on the way to tlie world of 
Hiranyagarbha) like the wwship|iers 
of Hiranyagarbha, and they also an* 
not limited within the jurisdiction of 
Hiranyagarbha, and are not in any 
way dependent upon the fate 
Hiranyagarbha for their release. So 
the worshij)pers of Tsvara reach a 
level of existence much liigher and 
inueh more perfect than those of 
Hiranyagarbha. But still it is a 
lower state of perfection in comparisi>n 
with the Final Release which nieajis 
absolute identity with Unqiialilied 
I Rrahman in whom Maya, the principle 
\ of limitation, has no existence. 

* “Jagadvyaparavarjam prakaranail nsan- 
nihitatvae ea” — Br. Su. IV. 4, 17. 

* “Samyagdnrsanavidhvasiatamasam f '* 
nilyasiddhunirvauaparriyanrinam siddhai 
vaiiuvrttih. Tadasrayenaiva hi saguna- 
sarananam apy anavritisiddhlr iti’’ — San. 
Bh. under the Sutra — “Anavrttihsabdad 
anavrttih sabdat” — Br. Su. TV. 4. 22. 
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Wc have fully discussed the theory of 
Salvation propounded by Appaya Dik- 
shita,’ and we have found that accord- 
ing to him the highest form of Salvation 
is the attainment of unqualified iden- 
tity with Personal Godhead. And the 
Sui)reme state of Salvation implied 
in the identy with Impersonal Abso- 
lute is not within the access of 
individuals so long us the world- 
order is not exhausted. This Final j 
Release can be reached only with 
the Emancipation of the last individual 
self. We have already subjected this 
theory to a critical examination and 
found it to be riddled with inconsisten- 
cies. Rut the most damaging drawback 
of this theory is that it makes the attain- 
ment of the Highest Salvation a mere 
matter of (dianee over which neither 
Isvara nor, for that matter, the indivi- 
dual self identified with Him, has any 
control. The last soul is the luckiest of 
all; because, he reaches the Highest 
Salvation instantaneously, and he owes 
his good fortune to a mere accident. 

'rhis attainment of unqualified Isvara- 
hood, Appaya Dikshita thinks, is acces- 
sible only to those who have received the 
highest spiritual illumination. About 
the Sagiina worshippers of Isvara, he is 
in thorough agreement with Sankara 
that their salvation consists in the 
attainment of the glories and powers of 
God minus His Cosmic Activities.*’ 

■’ In the writer’s paper entitled “A critique 
of Appaya Diksita^s conception of Moksha** 
(published in **lndian Culture/* Vol. I. 
No. 2). 

. . . . tesnm parnmesvarona bhoga- 
sjimyc’pi .... sakalaja^alsristisamhrira- 


Thus it is evident that the aphor- 
ism : — 

“And on account of the indications of 
equality of enjoyment only,”^ refer to a 
lower form of relative salvation only 
and not to the Sujjrcmc Form of 
Emancipation ; because, the individual 
soul, in the state of Ultimate Release, 
docs not retain its character as a know- 
ing subject. The knowledge of self 
(Ahambuddhi) disappears, since the 
limiting condition (i.c. the internal 
organ which is a product of the Avidya 
belonging to each individual self) is also 
destroyed. 

But according to HAmanuja and other 
sectarian commentators, these Sutras 
unmistakably point to the state of Final 
Emancipation ; and they alTirm that the 
individual soul, as a part of Brahman, 
retains its self-s(*nse even in the released 
condition. 

The basis of this fundamental differ- 
ence lies in the acceptance and non- 
aeccptancc of the reality of the indivi- 
dual selves. The Advaitins regard the 
individual souls as unreal, as the limit- 
ing condition (i.c. Antahkarana- -the 
internal organ) is false, being but a pro- 
duct of individual nescience. The 
followers of Ramanuja, on the other 
hand, posit the Jivas as real — retaining 
their self-consciousness. 

disvatanlryal.aksbaruim na iiiravajjraham 
aisvaryanj ; niiiklanfiin tu uihsandhibandham 
Isvarabhavam praptanani tat sarvam iti 
malialo viseshasya sadbbavat'’ — S, !j. S., pp. 
511-17. 

* “Bhogamatrasamyalingiic ca”— Br. Su. 
IV. 4. 21. 



WHAT JAINISM STANDS FOR 

By Pkof. IIiralal Jain, M.A., LL.B. 


According to the Jaina Purtinas, there 
was a time when the whole society of 
men lived in j)eace and harmony, with- 
out any trouble and without any 
struggle, every one getting what he 
wanted and being salisiicd with what 
he got. There was then no distinction 
of the ruler and the ruled, the master 
and the servant, and no idea of mine 
and thine. There was then no religion. 
But the happy state of things was 
disturbed when the idea of private 
property and ownership caught the 
fancy of man. The harmony of society 
was then broken and an era of struggle 
for life and existence, with its conse- 
quent warfare and trouble, commenced. 
It was at this stage that the great 
teachers of the age preached religion 
in order to avoid, or, at any rate, to 
control, as far as possible, the clashes 
of worldly interests by placing before 
men certain higher ideals. Thus, accord- 
ing to Jainism, religion originally came 
in, not for safeguarding the future life 
of men in heaven, but as a measure to 
keep peace on earth, promote goodwill 
amongst mankind and inspire hope of a 
higher life in the individual. 

Various systems of religion have 
grown in the world at different times in 
different lands. If analysed closely and 
intelligently, they will all be foimd to 
contain the same truths and the same 
morals. Differences will be found to 
exist in details and for the reason 
that particular aspects of truth and 
morality are emphasized in one in a 
particular manner and not so emphasiz- 
ed in another. Jainism has attempted 
a rapprochement between these seem- 
ingly warring systems by a breadth of 


vision which goes under the name of 
Syadvada or Anckanta. The doctrine 
of Anckanta draws attention to the fact 
that there arc innumerable qualities in 
things and beings that exist, and ever so 
many sides to every question that may 
arise. We can talk about or discuss only 
one of them at a time. The seeming 
differences in statements vanish when wc 
understand the ])articular point of view. 
I say, *‘I am mortal’’. Another man 
says, “1 am immortal”. These are dia- 
gonally opposite statements between 
which there seems to be very litlle 
eommon ground. Can wc accomodate 
both in one system,^ .Jainism says, 
‘‘Yes; please try to understand the: 
view-point of each statement before 
declaring them to be irreconcilable. Is 
it not that the one who says he is mortal 
is emphasizing the phenomenon of birih 
and death of this body, about which 
there ean be no dispute, while the other 
who says he is immortal is thinking of 
the imperishable nature of things in 
their essence. The form of things may 
change, but their substance, call it the 
soul or the primal matter, continues to 
subsist. Nothing that is can be anni- 
hilated.” In the Jaina terminology, the 
one who calls himself mortal is true from 
the point of view of form or aequireil 
qualities, while the other who calls him- 
self immortal is true from the point of 
view of substance or inherent and essen- 
tial qualities. Thus, what is irreconcil- 
able opposition in the eyes of others is, 
to a Jaina, not only a mere difference of 
point of view but a necessary stage iu 
understanding a thing in all its aspects. 
The two statements are supplementary 
of each other and go together to convey 
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the truth. It is because a part is mis- 
taken for the whole that the difference 
arises. Jainas illustrate this by a signi- 
ficant story. Seven blind men went to 
get an idea of the elephant. Each of 
them could feel with his hands only one 
part of the huge animal, and when they 
sat down to compare notes, they began 
to quarrel. The one who had only felt 
the elephant’s leg said that the animal 
was like a huge round pillar; the other 
who had felt the tail declared the ani- 
mal to be merely like a stick, while 
the third who had felt the elephant’s 
car aflirnicd on oath that both of them 
were wrong, for, he was sure the ele- 
phant was like a winnowing basket. 
Thus they quarrelled without any hope 
of coming to terms, for each had the 
cfmvietion of ])ersonal experience in the 
matter, till, at least, a man with eyes 
told them that they were all right and 
all wrong. They were right because 
each of them had stated a part of the 
truth and they were wrong because they 
wanted to j)ass a j)artial truth for the 
whole truth. Put all the partial truths 
together and you get the whole clc- 
phaTit. Every difference in religious 
arid philosophical ideas — in fact, in all 
opinions and beliefs — may, in this light, 
be understood to furnish not a cause for 
quarrel but a welcome step towards the 
knowledge of the real truth. It is from 
this point of view of its synthetic out- 
look that the Jaina system has been 
claimed by its own logicians as a syn- 
thesis of all the so-called false beliefs. 

Wc have seen above how a difference, 
or, to be more accurate, a seeming 
difference of opinion may arise between 
two persons when they are actually 
speaking about two different aspects of 
the truth. There would, similarly, be 
a great manifestation of difference when 
they both use the same word in different 
senses. One says, “God is the creator 
of the universe”. Another says, “God 


is not the creator of the universe”. In 
spite of their utter difference the two 
statements can very well be reconciled 
if the idea of God in each case is analys- 
ed when it will probably be found that 
the one who believes God to be the 
creator means by God the ultimate 
power of Nature which is at the root of 
all that exists, while, the other means 
by it the absolved soul, the ideal of 
peace and supreme bliss which his oppo- 
nent perhaps calls by some other name 
such as the Miiktutma or the like. 

There can hardly be any thing of 
practical value in life which will hold 
good for all times and all places in 
exactly the same way. Yet these im- 
portant factors of time and place are 
frequently neglected or forgotten in esti- 
mating the truth of different statements, 
and this furnishes yet another fertile 
source of misunderstanding. A time 
was, for example, in the history of the 
Aryan people when animal sacrifice on 
a large scale might have been necessi- 
tated by the circumstances, namely, 
ex I elision of colonies, clearing of forests 
and making the land suitable for agri- 
culture. Similarly, when one kind of 
profession began to attract too many 
people irrespective of their capacity for 
it, while other important and vital pro- 
fessions began to be neglected on 
account of the hardness of life involved 
therein, it became justifiable to bring 
into force the law of Varnasrama, so 
that there might bo men enough for all 
kinds of necessary work in society. It 
would however, not be just nor fair to 
maintain and emphasize these institu- 
tions of animal sacrifice and caste- 
restrictions when the time for them is 
passed. 

We might feel inclined to blame Islam 
for its unsparing enmity to idol-worship 
and the institution of cow-sacrifice. 
But if we study the conditions prevail- 
ing in Arabia at the time when its great 
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Prophet Muhammad preached these 
ideas, they become quite intelligible to 
a reasonable mind. At that time the 
most barbarous brutalities were in vogue 
for idol-worship, and even human sacri- 
fice was prevalent. If to suppress this 
barbarism Muhammad preached against 
idol-worship, and if, not being able to 
make people give up animal sacrifice 
altogether he substituted the cow for 
man, we have to thank him rather than 
censure him. Tt must be remembered 
in this connection that the cow was not 
as useful to the Arabs as it is to the 
Indians ; it was the camel that was more 
useful to them. Similarly, the marriage 
laws and the law of divorce that the 
Prophet promulgated, howsoever un- 
fair they may appear to us today were, 
no doubt, a great improvement upon the 
conditions that prevailed there before 
him. But what was right in Arabia at 
a remote age cannot be claimed to be 
equally right today and in India. We 
must take into consideration the differ- 
ence in time and place. 

This is the doctrine of Syadvada or 
Anekanta or view-points which forms 
the basis and the sine qua non of the 
Jain a system of thought. It requires 
that all facts and assertions should be 
studied in relation to the particular 
point of view involved and with refer- 
ence to the particular time and place. 
If these differences arc clearly under- 
stood, the differences in principles will 
vanish and with them the bitterness 
also. Obviously, this is the best means 
of promoting common understanding 
and goodwill amongst the followers of 
different faiths. One might say that 
this is mere common sense and that the 
principle is presupposed in every system 
of thought. It must, however, be re- 
membered that the principle if kept in 
the background is always forgotten 
when needed most, and that common 
sense, unfortunately, is a thing which 


is most uncommon. In the Jaina sys- 
tem the principle is always kept in the 
forefront, and hence, religious toleration 
and fellowship is the essence of Jaina 
philosophy. 

I shall now deal with another princi 
pie of Jainism which is also of very great 
importance and of universal application, 
but which has frequently been misunder- 
stood and misrepresented. This is the 
principle of Ahimsa or non-injury to 
living beings. Primarily, the preaching 
of Ahimsa was directed against the in- 
stitution of animal sacrifices in which 
hundreds and thousands nay, millions 
of dumb and harmless creatures were 
butchered in the name of religion. This 
necessarily set the Jaina saints a think- 
ing and they asked the question, “Is 
this shedding of blood really necessary 
for the betterment of the soul?” They 
received an answer from their inner con- 
science that the shedding of blood was 
not only not necessary, but it was 
against all canons of settled and peace- 
ful religious life and holy conduct. But 
when the mind is blinded by fanaticism, 
reason which alone can guide us as to 
the requirements of time and place be- 
comes obscured and superstition and 
custom lake its place. So the .Jaina 
saints decided to reawaken people as to 
their duty towards themselves and to- 
wards all other beings. They emphasiz- 
ed Ahimsa as the rule of good conduct. 
Briefly stated, it comes to mean this. 
Life is sacred in whatsoever form it may 
exist. Therefore, injure no life, and let 
this be the highest ethical principle. Be 
a gentleman : a gentleman is one who 
has no tendency to do violence. Every 
religion worth counting recognizes the 
sanctity of human life : Jainism wants 
the same feeling to be extended to other 
forms of life as well, namely beasts, 
birds, and smaller creatures. But one 
might say that life in the world is well- 
nigh impossible with absolute abstention 
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from injury to all forms of life. So 
Jainism distinguishes various kinds of 
injury according to the mental altitude 
of the person committing it; for, it is 
the intention that <?auses sin. It is con- 
ceded that a good deal of injury to life 
is involved even in the daily duties of 
an ordinary man, such as walking, cook- 
ing, washing and the like pursuits. The 
various operations of agriculture and 
industry also cause dcstniction of life. 
Life, again, may have to be injured and 
even destroyed in the act of defending 
one’s own life and property. So with 
the catholicity which characterizes all 
its rules, .Tain ism does not prohibit a 
hous(‘holiier from commitlifig iliese three 
kinds of llimsa which may be called 
accidental, oeeupational, and protec- 
tive; rather, {.*hirkiiig from them would 
be considered a dereliction of duly. It 
is only Llie injury for uijnry’s sake, for 
the merest pleasure or the fun of it with- 
out Jiny 1 bought and without any 
obvious higher ciid to serve, lhat 
a hous( liolder is recommended to 
guard himself against- Whenever the 
oecivsion arises, lei him ask himself 
the (piestioii, ‘Ms it neeessary tor me to 
injure this being, and if so, what is the 
minimum amount of injury that will 
s(Tve the needs?” This much eare and 
caution would save him from a lot of 
wanton destruction. 

It is not the infliclion of physical in- 
jury alone lhat constitutes llimsa, but 
violence in words and violence in 
thought is also Himsa, ajid one must 
abstain froin these loo. Would these 
be calleil by reasonable men prineiples 
calculated to weaken communities and 
nations? In this age of armament arul 
rearmament, one feels inclined to say 
‘Yes’ to this cpicstion. But if religion 
has to fulfil its mission of bringing 
peace on earth and goodwill amongst 
mankind, it must always emphasize the 
ultimate good, and declare evil as evil 


howsoever unavoidable it may appear at 
any particular time. Consistently with 
this view Jainism wants abstention from 
injury to life to be established as a rule 
of good conduct; it wants to make 
people gentlemen who have no tendency 
to do violence to anybody. With its 
outlook of Aiiekaiita, .Jainism recognizes 
that it is not always easy or good to 
abstain from inflicting injury ; in such 
eases it recominerids us to go by the 
rule of minimum of injury. 

The other Jaina ethical vows are 
truthfulness, abstention from stealing, 
and scx-ficlelity wliieli need no comments 
here. They, together with the vow of 
Ahimsa, it might be said in passing, 
eonsiitute such a nice and simph* code 
of good conduct that a reasonable 
observance of it would leave no scope 
fur the application of any of the sections 
of the Criminal Procedure Code. The 
fifth and last vow rctpjires some expla- 
nation hero. It is called ‘Parigraha 
Parimana Vrata’ or the vow of setting 
a liiiiil to the maximum wealth that one 
would possess. As said above more 
than once, Ihe aim of .Jainism is to 
avoid as fur as possible, undesirable 
clashes in life and consequent dis- 
harmony in society. Lnder the present 
vow, a householder is recommended to 
fix beforehand the limit of his worldly 
belongings whieh he wtmld never try to 
exceed. If and when he has reached 
that limit, he will either try to earn no 
more, or, if Ihe earnings come inspite 
of himself, he would devote the sur- 
plus to charitable purposes the recog- 
nized forms of which are medical help, 
spreatl of education, distribution of food 
and other measures of relief from suffer- 
ing. The spirit of the vow is clear. 
One slioiild not be too greedy or selfish. 
The eonimoii wealth is limited, and so, 
in fairness to others, one should take to 
himself only as much as, according to 
his own reasonable estimate, he needs* 
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This is good for the individual satisfac- 
tion as well as for the society. One 
cannot fail to recognize in this vow a 
very quiet and peaceful attempt at eco- 
nomic equalization by discouraging un- 
due accumulation of capital in indivi- 
dual hands. It is, however, no fault of 
the religion itself if such noble princi- 
ples have frequently been recognized in 
their violation rather than in their 
observanee. At the same time, it can- 
not be denied that the vow has created 
in the Jaina community a very charit- 
able disposition as a result of which 
large amounts of money are devoted 
every year to deeds of philanthropy and 
so many charitable institutions are being 
permanently financed by the commu- 
nity. 

Yet another principle of .Tainism 
might be mentioned here. Jainism docs 
not preach that there is any special 
power ruling over the destinies of men 
from behind or above. On the con- 
trary, it teaches that every individual 
works out his own destiny by his own 
mental and physical exertions which, 
by themselves, generate energies that 
bring to him aggreable or disagreeable 
experiences. This is the Karma theory 
of Jainism which has been worked out 
in great detail. According to it, no- 
thing, as a rule, will come without 
effort, and no aefion will go without 
its appropriate result. It makes each 
individual fully responsible for his pro- 
gress or decay — a sort of complete 
individual autonomy. The Jaiiias wor- 


ship, not the creator or the destroyer 
of the universe but those great saints 
whom they believe to have known the 
ultimate truth and to have preached 
it to humanity. These saints they call 
Tirthankaras, i.e. those who made it 
easy for others to cross over the ocean 
of life. 

It will be seen that in a religious 
system like this there is no place for 
a distinction of caste and creed, and 
for a struggle for form and (!ercniony, 
and if within the Jaina community 
these weaknesses exist, they arc ins])ite 
of specific religious injunctions against 
them and as a result of the close asso- 
ciation of the Jainas with communities 
where these j)lay an important part. 
In its philosoj)hy as well as ethics 
Jainism has close allinities with Hindu- 
ism and Buddhism, and, in fact, with 
every other religion such as Christianity 
and Islam which have all the same end 
in view, namely, the salvation of man- 
kind. It, however, stands to the 
credit of Jainism that it actively seeks 
a synthesis with all other systems 
through its outlook of Aiiekanla, and 
logically proves that it is one truth 
which is revealed to us through its 
several aspects. It also wants non- 
violence in thought, word and deed to 
be established as a rule of go(‘d con- 
duct. Thus, it makes a definite move 
towards a common understanding 
amongst all faiths that have been and 
that may be, and a feeling of brother- 
hood among all men. 



MY MEMORIES OF SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 

By Martilv Brown Fincke 


Early ni November, 1935, I landed in 
Calcutta and set foot for the first time 
on the soil of India. As I left my home 
in the United States of America lourney- 
inff westward to encircle tlie ^lobe, I 
thought of myself as a tourist in the 
different countries throui^h which T 
passed. Only when T reached India did 
I in thought become a pilgrim. As a 
pilgrim I went the day after landing to 
the Bcliir Math on the farther side of the 
Ganges to bow my head in reverence 
before the tomb of the great Swami 
Vivekananda. In the up])(T room of the 
giK'st-house I met Miss Josephine Mac- 
Leod, his devoted friend. I also met 
several of Ihe resident Swamis. When 
to each of them I said that I had once 
known Swanii Vivekananda, their eager- 
ness to hear of that far-off meeting sur- 
prised me. It was indeed to me one of 
the most vital influences of my life, but 
could it mean anything to others? 
Since they assured me that it was so, I 
am setting down my recollections of 
those two days, now I'J years ago, when 
I came under the influence of that great 
man. 

In September, 1S93, at the World's 
Fair, held in Chicago to commemorate 
the 40()th anniversary of the discovery 
of America by Columbus, a Parliament 
of Religions was a part of the pro- 
gramme. To this journeyed the then 
unknown young Hindu memk, Swanii 
Vivekananda. His power over the 
audiences who heard him set forth his 
universal Gospel, and the magic of his 
personality, arc common knowledge. 

At the close of the Parliament, in 
order to be independent of the personal 
benefactions of his admirers, the Swami 


engaged with a Lecture Bureau to tour 
the States beginning with the East, and 
early in November he came to the town 
of Northampton, Massachusetts. This 
charming old town, half-way between 
New York and Boston, and since pro- 
minent as the home of Calvin Coolidge, 
is situated on low hills in the Connecti- 
cut Valley just before the river plunges 
into the gap bctwTcn Mt. Tom and Mt. 
Holyoke. In flood seasons the low-lying 
meadows about the town shine with the 
covering waters and the purple outline 
of the Mt. Holyoke range forms the 
horizon to the south. Stately elm-trees 
border the streets and the place had 
then a slumberous aspect except when 
an eruption of students woke it to 
animation. For a wonu'irs College 
f(?nned the centre of its intellectual 
life. Smith College, founded in 1875 
by Sophia Smith for the higher educa- 
tion of women. 

To this College I went as a Freshman 
in the fall of ISU.'L an immature girl of 
eighteen, uruliseijdined but reaching out 
eagerly for the things of the mind and 
spirit. Brought up in a sheltered 
atmosphere, in the strictest Protestant 
Christian orthodoxy, it was with some 
misgivings that my parents saw me 
leave the home and be exposed to the 
dangers of so-called “free-thinking”. 
Had not one of my friends gone the year 
before to Vassar College and was 
rumored to have “lost her faith”? 

The College dormitories were not 
large enough to house all of the in- 
coming class, so I with three other 
Freshmen boarded in a square brown 
house near the campus. This was kept 
by a lady whose independent spirit and 
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humorous rvutlook endeared her to us, 
despite her despotic rule. Collcffc lec- 
tures for the whole body of students 
with compulsory attendance, were of 
frequent occurrence, and many well- 
known leaders of thought visited us. 

On the Bulletin for November was the 
name of Swami Vivckanaiida who was 
to give two evening lectures. That he 
was a Hindu monk wc knew, nothing 
more, for the fame he had won in the 
recent Parliament of Religions had not 
reached our ears. Then an r'xciting 
piece of news leaked out; he 'was to 
live at our house, to cat wdth us and 
we could ask him questions about India. 
Our hostess’ breadth of tolerance may 
be seen in receiving into her house a 
man with dark skin, whom the TTotcl 
had doubtless refused to admit. As late 
as .1912 the great poet Tagore with 
his companion wandered through tin' 
streets of New York looking in vain 
for shelter. 

The name of India was familiar lo me 
from niy earliest childhood. Had not 
my mother almost decided to marry a 
young man who went as a missionary 
to India, and did not a box from our 
Church Missionary Association t'o each 
year to the Zejianas.^ India was a hot 
land where snakes abounded and ‘‘the 
heathen in his blindness bows down to 
wood and stone”. It is astonishing how 
little an eager reader like myself knew 
about the history or literature of that 
great country. The life of William 
Carey I had read, had heard of St. 
Francis Xavier at Goa, but it was all 
from the missionary standpoint. Y"ou 
must remember “Kim” had not yet 
appeared. To talk with a real Indian 
would be a chance indeed 

The day came, the little guest-room 
was ready and a stately presence entered 
our home. The Swami’s dress was a 
black Prince Albert coat, dark trousers, 


and yellow turban wound in intricate 
folds about a finely shaped head. But 
the face with its inscrutable expression, 
the eyes so full .of flashing light, and 
the whole emanation of power, are 
beyond description. Wc were awed and 
silent. Our hostess, however, was not 
one to be awed, and she led an animated 
conversation. I sat next to the Swami 
and with my superfluity of reverence 
found not a word to say. 

Of the lecture that evening I can 
recall nothing. The imposing figure on 
the jihitform in red robe, orange cord, 
and yellow turban, I do remember, and 
the wonderful mastery of the English 
language with its rich sonorous tones, 
but the ideas did not take root in my 
mind or else the many years since then 
have obliterated them. But what 1 do 
remoinber was the sympesium that 
followed. 

To our house came the College Presi- 
dent, the Head of the Philosoyihy 
Department and several other Pro- 
fessors, the ministers of the Norlhamp- 
fon ehiirelics and a well-known author. 
In a corner of the living-room wx* girls 
sat as quiet as mice and listened -'agerly 
to the discussion which followed. To 
give a detailed account of this conversa- 
tion is beyond me though I have a 
strong impression that it dealt mainly 
with Christianity and wdiy it is the only 
true religion. Not that the subject was 
the Swami’s choosing. As his imposing 
presence faced the row of black -coated 
and somewhat austere gentlemen, one 
felt that he was being challenged. 
Surely these leaders of thought in our 
world had an unfair advantage. They 
knew their Bibles thoroughly and the 
European systems of philosophy, as. well 
as the poets and commentators. How 
could one expect a Hindu from far-off 
India to hold his own with these, master 
though he might be of his own learning ? 
The reaction to the surprising result that 
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followed is my purely subjective one, but 
T cannot exaggerate its intensity 

To texts from the Bible, the Swaini 
replied by other and more apposite ones 
from the same bejok. In aphokliiig his 
side of the argument he (pioted English 
philosophers and writers on religious 
subjects. Even the poets he scenied to 
know thoroughly, quoting Wordsworth 
and Thomas Grey (not from the well- 
known EU'iltj). Why were my sympa- 
thies not with those of my own world ? 
Why did T exult in the air of freedom 
that blew through the room as the 
Swami broadened the scope of Religion 
till it embraced all ma?ikind? W^is it 
that his words found an echo in my 
own longings, or was it merely the magic 
r)f his personality? T cannot tell, I only 
know that I felt triumj)hant with him. 

In speaking with a Swami ... at 
I lie Beliir Math, he said that to him 
Swami Vivekananda personiiicd T^ove. 
'I'o me that night ho personified Power. 
1 think that 1 can explain this from my 
later knowledge. No doubt these great 
men o: our College world were narrow- 
minded, of closed convictions, ‘Svise in 
their own conceits”. How couhl they 
aecf-pt the saying “Whosoever comes to 
Me Ihrorgh Whatsoever form, 1 reach 
him?” At Chicago the Swaini had 
recently felt the raiieoiir of Christian 
missionaries and uiuloubledly his ae- 
eents took on an austerity as lu* felt 
the same spirit in these representatives 
of Western learning. To them Love 
would not appeal, but Power can awe 
(^ven when it does not force agreement. 
The discussion, beginning with the ut- 
most courtesy, became less cordial, then 
bitterness crept in, a resentment on the 
part of the champions of Christianity 
as they felt that it was “thumbs down” 
for them. And truly it was. The re- 
percussion of the triumph that filled me 
then is with me to this day. 


Early the next morning loud splash- 
ings came from the bathroom, and 
mingling with them a deep voice chant- 
ing in an miknown tongue. I believe 
that a group of us huddled near the door 
to listen. At breakfast wc asked him 
the meaning of the chant. lie replied, 
“I first put the water on my forehead, 
then on my breast and each time I 
chant a prayer for blessings on all crea- 
tures”. This struck me forcibly. I 
was used to a morning ])raycr, but it 
was for myself first that T prayed, then 
for my family. It had never occurred 
to me to include all mankind in my 
family and to put them before myself. 

After breakfast the Swami suggested 
a walk and we four students, two on 
each side, escorted the majestic figure 
proudly through the streets. As we 
went we shyly tried to open conversa- 
tion. He was instantly responsive and 
smiled showing his beautiful teeth. I 
only remember one thing he said. 
Speaking of Christian doctrines, he re- 
marked how abhorrent to him was the 
ronstarit use of the term “the hlood of 
Christ”. That made me think. I had 
always hated tlie hymn “There is a 
fountain filled with blood, drawn from 
Emmanuers veins” but what daring to 
erilieizc an aeeejited doctrine of the 
Church ! My “free-thinking” certainly 
dates from the awakening given me by 
that freedom-loving soul. 1 led the 
eoiiversalioii to the Vrdiis, those holy 
books of India he had mentioned in his 
leeliire. He advised me to read them 
for myself, preferably in the original. 
I then and there made a resolve to learn 
Sanskrit, a purpose which I regret to say 
I have lu'ver fulfilled. Indeed as far as 
outward result goes, I am a case of the 
g(K 3 d seed choked by thorns. 

One rather humorous outcome of this 
advice about the Vedns should not be 
omitted. The following suinmer a 
pretty little Guernsey calf was added 
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to the family live-stoek, and when my 
father gave it to me, I named it 
‘*Vcda”. Unfortunately the little one 
only lived a few months and my father 
said its name had killed it. 

Of the suceeeding lecture T can say 
nothing. The great Swami left us and 
I never saw him again. T even lost 
sight of his journcyings through our 
country and did not know that he made 
another visit to it two years later. And 
yet those two days of his mighty pre- 
sence have certainly coloured all the 
rest of my life. I WTote to my family 
a detailed account of this visit, express- 
ing myself so strongly that my devoted 
but over-solicitous father became 
alarmed. He pictured me leaving the 
faith of my fathers and becoming a 
disciple of the Swami. lie used argu- 
ment and ridicule, and to spare him 
further anxiety — for I adored my father 
— I stopped talking of my new thoughts, 
and kepi them to myself. 

I often think of the time I have lost, 
of the roundabout way I have come, 
groping my way, when under such 
guidance T might have aimed directly 
for the goal. But for an immortal soul 
it is wiser not to spend time in regrets, 


MATTERS 

By Sittr Chandra 

Our Universities and Economic 
Development 

Our Universities have a definite part 
to play in the economic development 
of the country and the programmes 
and policies of our universities should 
be closely co-related to the industrial 
and commercial activities in the 
country. This point was stressed in 
a speech of Prof. S. N. Bose at the 
Senate House in connection with the 
Education Week in Calcutta in 


since to be on the way is the important 
thing. 

One reads of the seeds found in 
Egyptian sarcophagi, buried thousands 
of years previously and yet retaining 
enough vitality to sprout when planted. 
Lying apparently lifeless in my mind 
and heart, the far-off memory of that 
great apostle from India has during the 
past year begun to send forth shoots. 
It has at last brought me to this 
country. During the intervening years 
— years of sorrow and responsibility and 
struggle mingled with joy — my inmost 
self has been trying out this rnd that 
doctrine to see if it was what 1 wanted 
to live by. Always some dissatisfac- 
tion resulted. Dogmas and rituals, 
made so important by orthodox l)(‘- 
lievers, seemed to me so unimportant, 
so curbing that freedom of the s])irit 
that T longed for. 

T find in the universal Gospel that 
Swami ji preached the satisfaction of my 
longing. To believe that the Divine is 
within us, that we arc from the very 
first a part of God, and that this is true 
of every man, what more can one ask? 
In receiving this as T have on the soil 
of India, I feel that I have come Home. 

ECONOMIC 

Dutt, M.A., B.L. 

February last. An extract from his 
speech is given below : — 

“Science cannot be made to face 
social problems adequately unless and 
until universities arc linked up with 
industrial and commercial activities in 
the country, and co-ordinated with such 
concerns as make practical use of 
scientific investigations. 

“What we have to bear in mind is 
that the question of scientific training 
and that of industrial and technical 
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activities in the country do not fall 
apart. What is therefore of supreme 
importance is that we should provide 
for as direct an interchange of services 
as possible between our educational 
institutions and technical and industrial 
centres.’* 

India’s Pkk-kminent Need -- 
Industjualization 

Presiding over the annual general 
meeting of the Mill-owners’ Association 
at Bombay on March 23 last Sir .Joseph 
Kay in the course of his speech is 
reported to have spoken as follows : — 
“Industrialization is profoundly im- 
portant to this country and must not 
be judged by the embarassments which 
it may occasion to Western interests 
and Western industries. It provider 
more xcork for the people and relieves 
pressure on the laud and must lead to 
what is so necessary in India, a better 
and higher standard of living for agri- 
culturists,^^ (Italics arc ours.) 


its record amount of 462 million lbs. 
in 1931, of which 248 million lbs. came 
from India, 119 million lbs. from 
Ceylon, 68 million lbs. from Java and 
Sumatra and (i million lbs. only from 
China. In 1931* of the tea consumed 
in Britain OOj per cent, was imported 
from within the Empire and 93 per 
cent, from the outside. 

Considering the acreage under tea, 
Chma occupies the lirst place in the 
world. Most of her tea, however, is 
consumed within the country. 

Before the war Russia used to import 
annually about 177 million lbs. At 
present Russia does not annually 
import more than 50 to 00 million lbs. 
Tea has been pi a ti ted in 85,000 acres 
in (ieorgia. That area is expected to 
produce 10 to 50 million lbs. of tea per 
annum and would thus make Russia 
almost self-contained as regards her 
requirements of tea. 

Buitisiiers and Their Food 


The Tea Inj)Ustrv 

832,935 acres in India arc under 
tea. The yield in India in 1934 was 
383 million pounds. The amount 
invested in the industry is C75 million. 
It gives employment to about one 
million persons. 

Out of 1,01() gardens in Assam in 
1934, 336 were owned by Indians. 

Indians also hold considerable shares in 
European and Indian managed rupee 
companies. 

In the United Kingdom the con- 
sumption of tea is ten times that of 
coffee ; whereas, in the U.S.A. and the 
continent the consumption of coffee far 
exceeds that of tea. 

Great Britain is the largest market 
for tea in the world. Up to the begin- 
ning of the Crimean War Chinese tea 
only used to be consumed in Britain. 
Consumption in that country reached 


The British nation s})ends on : — 



£ 

millions 

a 

year 

Meat 

29 1 


99 

99 

Fruit 

119 

99 


99 

Milk 

106 

99 

99 

99 

Bread 

51 

99 

99 

99 

Butter 

54 

99 

»f 

99 

Sugar 

49 

99 

99 

99 

Vegetables .. 

40 


99 

99 


The total amount spent on food 
about 1 1,075 millions a year. This 
comes to nine shillings per head and is 
less than one-third the total national 


income. 

A diet adcfpiatc according to modern 
standards is beyond the reach of 50 per 
cent, of the po])ulation. 

To make the diet of the poorer groups 
adequate for health and physique the 
consumption of milk, eggs, butter, 
fruits, vegetables, and meat has got to 
be raised by 12 to 25 per cent. 
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These particulars are to be found in 
“Food, Health and Income” published 
by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. prepared 
on the basis of data collected by the 
RoweLt Research Institute and the 
agricultural Marketing Boards. 

The Federation of Indian Chambers 
OF Commerce 

At a meeting held in New Delhi on 
Aj)ril 5, the Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce is reported to 
have passed, among others, resolutions 
recommending (1) that there should be 
a statutory majority of Indians on the 
boards of Port Trust in India, (12) that 
Government should collect complete 
statistics and data in regard to capital, 
production, growth, and methods of 
competition of non-Indian industrial 
enterprises and concerns or)erating in 
India, (B) that 12 as. per cwt. of the 
Rs. 1-5 per cwt. of the excise duly 
imposed on Sugar manufactured with 
the vacuum pan process sliould be set 
apart for raising the standard of culti- 
vation of cotton both as regards 
quantity and quality, (I) that steps 
should be taken to ensure th(‘ employ- 
ment of DulJcrin cadets by shipping 
companit's jdying the coastal trade of 
India as well as by those receiving mail 
subsidies and i)atronagc from the Gov- 
ernment, and (5) that adequate duties 
should immediately be imposed on coal 
and oil fuel and a Committee of Iiic]uiry 
should be appointed for examining the 
present position of the coal industry 
with a view to suggesting remedies for 
its rehabilitation. 

En(4lani) and the Empire 

Is England doing all she can for the 
development of the Empire ? The reply 
to this query, as given by liord Bledis- 
loe, a former Governor-General of New 
Zealand, would appear from the follow- 
ing extract from his speech he is report- 


ed to have delivered at a dinner of the 
Cheltenham Chamber of Commerce. 
(Stutesinan^ Bl-3-36) : — 

“No one who had spent five years as 
he had, oil the other side of the world 
ill intimate association with a highly 
educated people with strong Imperial 
instincts and in close and continuous 
contact with Empire trade problems 
could fail to be struck, on the one hand 
with Britain’s wisdom in the realm of 
intenialional finance and her amazing 
stability and recuperative power in a 
mad world of short-sighted economic 
nationalism, and, on the other, with 
the non-ntiliz(ilio7\ of her vast Tmperia/ 
resources and the uucuterprisiri}^ 
al-houic attitude of her population and 
her capital, althougli endowed with a 
territorial heritage and undeveloped 
natural resources to ichich the histoiy 
of the iCorld presented no parallel, 
“Lord Bledisloe said he could not 
help contemplating the millions of 
monetary capital lyini^ idle in the 
banks, the millions of fertile acres idle 
in the Empire and the miUions of 
people remainin^f idle and itnpoverished 
in this crowded country without wonder- 
ing whether they could not by cnicicnl 
organization be profitably united in 
triune partnership to the adv.Jiitagc 
of Empire welfare.” (Italics are ours.) 

Calcuita Corporation Grants 

The Calcutta Corporation has budg- 
eted for u total grant of about 
Us. .5,10,000 in the current year few 
educational institutions, libraries, chari- 
table organizations etc. The amount 
has been distributed as follows : — 
Primary Schools and Primary Depart- 
ments of Post-Primary Schools 
Rs. 92,009; 

Tols and Madrasahs— Rs. 1.5,474; 
Night Schools — ^Rs. 9,294 ; 

Primary Departments of Secondary 
Schools — Rs. 74,698; 
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Industrial and Technical Schools — 
Rs. 1,17,000; 

Libraries— Rs. 47,500 ; 

Alms Houses and Charitable Institu- 
tions — Rs. 1 ,20,000 ; 

Zocjlogical Gardens — Rs. 20,000. 

The Leipzig Fair 

The Leipzig Fair is the greatest of its 
kind in the modern world. 

It dates from the year 1150. 

Till about the middle of the nineteenth 
century that was a merchandise market, 
where goods used to be actually brought 
for sale. Because of the revolution in 
the methods of production and trans- 
port it developed into a Samples Fair, 
where merchants bring a choice of 
samples, the goods being supplied later 
direct from the factory to the shop. 

“Leipzig lies in the centre of the great 
industrial region which produces first the 
goods which can best be sold at a 
Samples Fair. Not all machine-made 
goods can be sold by travellers. All 
those articles which are bulky, heavy 
or fragile are best and chca])est bought 
and sold at a Samples Fair. No picture, 
no description can tell a buyer the exact 
nature, range and method of working of 
many articles. But he can see all those 
things if he visits a fair, for he has an 
unequalled opportunity of seeing at one 
and the same time the products of 
competing firms. Toys, musical instru- 
ments ; haberdashery and fancy goods, 
glass, porcelain and pottery ; metalware, 
domestic and kitchen equipment. A 
glance at the map shows that all these 
are produced in Central (h*rinany. For 
nearly a thousand years they have 
looked to Leipzig as their market place ; 
and when the change had to come, eco- 
nomic and, geographical conditions 
combined to make the old merchant city 
of Leipzig the site of the modern 
Samples Fair.*’ ^ 

7 


The number of exhibitors rose from 
about 1,300 in 1897 to 4,253 in 1914, and 
8,325 in 1919. In the later years the 
number remained near about 10,000. 

The total number of buyers rose from 
20,000 in 1914 to 125,000 in 1932. The 
number of foreign buyers in the Spring 
of 1930 was 32,420. They included 
not only visitors from the European 
countries and America, but also from 
India, China, Japan, and Australia. 

The F'air stands as a monument to 
Germany’s genius in trade and industry. 
Germans take a justifiable national 
})ride in it. 

The fair was held last in the Spring 
of this year. It will again be held in 
the Autumn. 

Fall in the Import of Matches 

Tlie “Arthik Unnati”* for Chaitra, 
1342 B. S. draws our attention to the 
fall in the import of matches into India. 
The extent of the fall would be evident 
from the following figures : — 

Rs. 


1023-21. 

... 

1,45,92,000 

1924-25 


88,89,000 

1925-29 


93,45,000 

1926-27 


65,60,000 

1927-28 


39,37,000 

1928-29 


17,29,000 

1929-30 


10,81,000 

1939-31 


4,11,000 

1931-32 


1,05,000 

1932-33 

... 

52,000 

The fall i 

s attributed 

to two causes 


(1) increase in the production of matches 
within the country and (2) the heavy 
duties on imported matches. 

India’s Economic Position — Some 
Hopeful Features 

Some hopeful features in the present 
economic position of India were referred 

* A Bengali Journal of Economics edited 
by Professor Benoy Kumar Sarkar. 
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to by Mr. P. W. Thorns, Professor of 
Economics, Madras University, in “a 
speech delivered before the Madras Eco- 
nomic Association.” Those features 
are, to quote the speaker himself. 

“Firstly, the comparatively self- 
sufficient economy of India which makes 
an external market necessary for only 
a small percenta^je of its total produc- 
tion has enabled this eouniry to face 
the dei)ression better than most of the 
specialist industrial and agricultural 
countries which have in the past played 
a much lar^yer role in world economy. 
Secondly, the diversified stnieture of 
Indian agriculture — the wise mingling 
of many food crops with some money 
crops nearly everywdiere - staved off 
starvation and stood the rural folk in 
good stead at a time when the more 
pow'crful agriculturists of America and 
Australia were in the doldrums. 
“Thirdly, the remarkable increase in in- 
dustrial production, helped by produc- 
tive tariff and cheap ea])itHl, came as a 
god-send to urban labourers and made 
up for the loss of employment resulting 
from the rapid fall in the Government’s 
public works ex})ciiditure. The extent 
of this industrial expansion has not 
been fully realized. The production of 
sugar increased by ,500 per cent since 
1929; in other lines, the increase has 
not been so phenomenal, but talking of 
the major industries, the increase be- 
tween 1929 and 1935 has been about 45 
per cent. During the same period in- 
dustrial production in most of the 
Western countries declined rapidly. 
It \ras fortunate that such an improve- 
ment took place at a time when India’s 
export trade was falling and imports 
were becoming too expensive to pur- 
chase.” 


The extract is ^ taken frotai * the 
Statesman of Mar eh. 25, 1986. 

German Recovery 

What is at the root of economic re- 
covery in Germany ? Not natural 
recovery on the part of business, but 
huge Government spending for public 
works and the re-arinament programme. 
The necessary means are said to be 
found from credit expansion. The 
extent of the credit expansion would 
appear from the following figures - 



Feb. 

Dec. 

Hist 

.June 

noth 



lOHl 
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Short- Iciiii (lovcrnmenl 

debt 

1.9S7 

|.,7(i0 

5,7*i3 

Employment creation 

hills 

{) 


•J.I W 

Special hills 

(approximately) 

0 

700 

M.IMIO 

To he dcdtieled clue 

to (liipliealionst 

:)oo 

1,H50 

1.3^0 

Total 

1.700 

<i,7(M) 

<>,500 


The figniTS ate in millions of marks. 


The figures are l iken from an article 
on “The Miracle (>!’ Gtiinan Recovery” 
by (Jeorge M. Katona in the “Foreign 
.\ffairs” (New York) for January 1936, 
The said writer says that credit ex- 
pansion has bt*en going on at the rate 
of ()()U million marks per month. 

lie opines that the credit expansion 
has already reached ’the danger zone’ 
and that either Germany must effect 
rigorous economies, which would in- 
crease uneinploymeht or, the extent of 
the inllation would lead to the condi- 
tion of 1923 , thereby dealing a death- 
blow on the saving classes. 

There is, however, a third way out, 
viz. in natural recovery on the part of 
business. 

t A part of the Treasury certificates 
issued to guarantee the payment of Govern- 
ment bills. 



BLESSED ANGELA OF FOLIGNO 

By Wolfram H. Koch 

“Vos esiis tarn sancti sicut vultis” — 
“You are as holy as it is your wish to be” — 

Huyshroeck 


The green valleys and murmuring 
streams of Umbria have been the 
silent witnesses of many a saintly life 
and of many a heart given to God and 
to the fiiliilmcnt of Ilis will, and 
Umbria’s eitics and villages in the 
ydanes and the bills — beginning with 
Assisi, the home of the Poverello— 
preserve almost without exception the 
name or the holy memory of a saint. 
Whoever travels through those, parts 
with an opeji eye and ear is met at 
every step by the luminous record of 
some holy life, sj)ent in the service of 
the Divine and humanity, that has left 
an indelible impression in the hearts of 
the people. 

In one of these filaces, Foligno, 
Blessed Angela was born in the year 
Ihe lirst part of her life was 
given to worldly imrsuits and worldly 
am})itioiis. She married, had a number 
of children, and was so possessed by 
W'orldly tiioughts and wishes, that she 
wholly neglected her religious duties, 
going even so far as to make fun of all 
those who tried to bring her closer to 
that which is unchanging. 

Then, all of a sudden, as in the ease 
of many a saint, there came a great 
change over her. One night in a dream 
she heard a voice asking her to alter 
th^ course of her life. So, the follow- 
ing day, while crossing the Cathedral 
Square, she decided to enter the church 
for a few moments, where she listened 
to the words of a monk who happened 
to be preaching when she came in. 
And there a great light illumined her 
soul, making the indefinite yearning of 


her heart all the more strong and in- 
exorable. A short time afterwards 
death carried away her husband and 
all her children, leaving her free to 
follow and to fulfil her mission in 
the world. She sold her house and 
her estates, distributed the proceeds 
amongst the poor and tlje helpless, and 
began to dedicate her whole life to God, 
freeing herself from all worldly obstacles 
and following Christ’s Imt all too often 
forgotten commandment : “ff any man 
will come after me, let him deny himself 
and take up his cross and follow’ me.” 

For, after her dream the idea of 
giving herself wholly and imeoiuiition- 
ally to God alone had goaded her on 
to ask Him to release her from all 
w’orldl) ties, including Ihosc of her 
family, and there is a passage in her 
works which gives us a glimpse of her 
state and the all-consuming tire of her 
dispassioii, where she says : 

“It so happened that through the 
will of Goil my inotluT w’ho had been 
a great obstacle in the way 1 had 
begun to follow’, dii*d. Shortly after 
that, death carried away my husband 
and all my children. But having 
asked God to liberate me from all 
obstacles when 1 began my penitence, 
1 felt a great consolation at their 
death, although suffering very much 
in the ilesh. From that time onwards, 
God having granted me His grace, my 
only thought was that ray heart should 
always be one with the heart and the 
will of God, and that the will of God 
and His heart would on their part be 
one with mine.” 
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She knew that “all worldly love 
shall grow and perish as the flower of 
the field in summer, and shall be joy- 
ing no more but as it were one day, 
so sickly shall it last a short while, 
but after that end in sorrow. And so 
doubtless it shall be bitter to fond 
lovers. Their pride and play in false 
beauty shall be cast into filth, that 
shall be with them endlessly when they 
are downcast into torments”, as the 
Hermit of Hampole has said. And 
knowing this, she consciously turned 
away from all time-bound emotions and 
gave herself to that one Love which 
alone knows no change and no fear. 

Many critics, not understanding such 
depths of spiritual yearning, have 
severely condemned this attitude and 
found her heartless and self-centred to 
a degree, but when seen in the right 
light and perspective, sacrificing the 
lesser to the greater, sacrificing what, 
at least to some extent, is exclusive 
and belongs to the domain of “I” and 
“Mine”, to the all-inclusive, can never 
be taken as a sign of hcartlessness, but 
it is a sure indication of the dawn of 
the true spirit of brotherhood and non- 
attachment in a soul. 

How could Christ have said to His 
mother : “Woman, what have I to 
do with thee?” How could He have 
answered those who came to tell Him 
that His mother and brothers were 
standing outside : “Who is my mother 
and who are my brethren ? My 
mother and my brethren are these 
which hear the word of Go<l and do 
it.” Or how could He have gone to 
the Samaritans if He recognized or 
approved of our narrow, exclusive feel- 
ings and pride of tribe and family, 
which are always apt to darken our 
horizon to the eternal truths of the 
Divifie through attachments that are 
4iiptbmg but a form of expanded egoism 
aaHkOO|i''as all our relations with others 


are not seen against the unchanging' 
background of the all-inclusive who i& 
eternally beyond our narrow concep- 
tions of family and tribe, which in 
many cases are but attempts at and 
excuses for self-aggrandizement. So- 
long as this is not clearly recognized 
in the life of the devotee, all his “solu- 
tions” of the spiritual problem and the 
love of God remain ideational only and 
bear no real and lasting fruits. Sa 
there is the beautiful passage in 
the Brihaddranyaka^UpamHhad^ which 
says : 

“It is not for the sake of the 
husband, my dear, that he is loved, 
but for the sake of the Self that he 
is loved. It is not for the sake of the 
wife, my dear, that the wife is loved.. 
but for the sake of the Self that she is 
loved. . . It is not for the sake of all, 
my dear, that all is loved, but for the 
sake of the Self that it is loved. The 
Self, my dear Maitreyi, should be 
realized, should be heard of, reflected 
on and meditated upon. By the reali- 
zation of the Self, my dear, through 
hearing, reflection and meditation, all 
this is known.” 

Near Spello, on her way to the tomb 
of Saint Francis, Angela had her first 
vision, where the Spirit told her : “1 

am come to bring thee happiness. I 
shall accompany thee as far as Saint 
Francis, conversing with thee and 
making thee taste Divine pleasures. 

1 am He Who spoke to the Apostles. 

I am the Spirit. Do not be afraid. I 
am thy Saviour. I have been crucified 
for thee. I suffered hunger and thirst, 
and loved thee so greatly that I shed 
my blood for thy sake. Ask any grace 
for thyself and for thy companions. It 
shall be granted thee.” 

And then the vision accompanied 
her up to the tomb of Saint Francis 
and stayed with her till she left the 
Church. When left her, she fell 
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down in a swoon on the threshold, cry- 
ing : “Love, Love, having scarcely 
known Thee, Thou hast forsaken me 
again 

After her return home she confided 
everything to her confessor. Brother 
Arnaldo, who ordered her to reveal all 
the secrets of her soul, all the conso- 
lations showered on her by the Lord, 
he himself writing down under her 
dictation the account of everything she 
saw and heard. But when this was 
read to her later, she asked in great 
surprise: “But did T say this? Ah, 
words cannot render rny thoughts. 
My secret will remain mine”, for to 
her it seemed as if of the fire whicdi was 
consuming her heart only a little ashes 
remained and only a few miserable 
s])arks had been caught and preserved. 
But then what a warmth these 
“sparks” still emanate even today if 
carefully studied ! 

As in the lives of all mystics we find 
periods of great coldness and desola- 
tion sweeping ovTr her, alternating 
with moments of great spiritual illumi- 
nalion aiid ardour — the dark night of 
the soul. At such limes terrible teinp- 
talions assailed lier, making her quail 
and implore ilcath to liberate her 
from ileshly bonds, which made Saint 
Francis of Sales say of her : “None 
alter Job ever had to undergo harder 
tests than she.” The Spirit returned 
to her sometimes only after weeks and 
weeks of agony, of coldness and des- 
peration, consoling her and giving her 
unspeakable joy and bliss. And on 
such occasions her words would attain 
poetic heights and a clarity of expres- 
sion which tind but few parallels in the 
literature of her times, where she, the 
illiterate woman, rises, though without 
her knowing or even wishing it, to the 
very summits of eloquence and art. 

But nobody who is consumed by 
the Divine Fire of Love can live long. 


Her body very soon began to give way 
under its onslaught, not being made 
to dwell in regions generally denied 
to embodied beings. About Christmas 
1308, feeling her end approaching. 
Blessed Angela called her faithful 
companions round her bed and dictated 
them the following will ; 

“Love one another, and let your 
humility be deep. I leave all I possess 
to you, all I had from Jesus Christ : 
poverty, the scorn of the world, pain. 
Those who will accept such a heritage 
will be my children indeed ; they will 
be the children of God, destined for 
Life Eternal.” 

After a short silence she laid her 
hand on the head f)f each of her com- 
panions, saying : “Be blessed, my 
dear ones, blessed by the Lord and by 
me. Be blessed nil, you who are 
present, and all those who will come 
in future. Christ gives you His bless- 
ings with ITis hand warm with blood 
as it was when He was crucified.” 
After that there reigned deep silence. 
Her body that had been tortured by 
terrible pain for som.' time ])ast seemed 
to find rest in a deej) stillness. Only 
her face radiated su|)(a*humaii joy and 
bliss. J'hiis she passed away in peace 
and blissful serenity on the Uh of 
January, 1309. 

Few ill number though tlicy be, her 
works are splendid jewels of the 
religious lileraturc of the Italian Tre- 
cento. Among much that is narrow 
and lirniteil in outlook they contain 
treasures well worth ])reserving for all 
times, treasures which arc a real joy 
for all those who aiipreciatc true art 
and the deep consolations of Divine 
thought gi\eii through one of the 
innumerable instruments of the Divine 
for tlie awakening of poor blind- 
folded and greed-intoxicated humanity. 
Angela’s words may be but a melody 
played on a single string, but their 
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sweetness is such that they will find 
their way into many a heart, raising 
it to the Divine and helping it in trans- 
cending its lower nature. 

The following passages are taken 
from the ‘‘Way of the Cross” (La via 
della Croce) and from Angela of 
Foligno’s most famous work, “The 
Book of the Wonderful Visions, Con- 
solations and Instructions” (II libro 
delle mirubili visioni, consolazioni e 
istrir/ioni). 

“The highest good of the soul is true 
and perfect peace, without which no 
other good satisfies the reasonable soul. 
So the soul should endeavour to gain 
true peace in itself, which peace cannot 
be had without perfect love of the 
Creator, rest being found in the perfect 
love of (iod. Thus whoever desires 
perfect rest should seek to love God with 
his whole heart, for in such a heart 
dwells God, Who alone gives and Who 
alone can give peace. Now, he who 
desires to love God perfectly must 
divest himself completely of the love 
of every creature, so that there be 
nothing between himself and God. 
And the number of things standing 
between is equal to that of those' which 
man loves and can love except God. 
To put it shortly ; Whoever desires to 
gain perfect peace should remove all 
other love and should not love any- 
thing but God or for Goil’s sake, for 
then he will soon attain that true love 
which is so hard in the beginning. One 
must walk along the thorny path of the 
Cross of Christ, which is the only way 
that leads the soul to the peace which 
the world cannot give.” 

“Now if you wish to know the Way 
of the Cross and what it is like, learn 
what has been revealed about it to a 
saintly person, who, desiring to know 
Und find anew tlie Way of the Cross, 
lyai^inspired by the Lord that she must 
despoil herself in order that she 


might, naked and all the more lightly, 
pass on to the Cross, viz. that she must 
forgive all those who might have 
offended her, then divest herself of all 
earthly things and of the love of all 
men and all women, of friends and 
relations, of parents, and finally of all 
love for herself, thus giving her whole 
heart without anything standing be- 
tween to Blessed Christ. Now behold, 
my soul, how the Lord desires thee 
without any created love or any burden 
of worldly things standing between, 
and begin walking along the Way of 
the Cross.” 

“And the very first beginning slu)ul(l 
be that thou separate thyself from all 
love for earthly things. Nay, love and 
serve poverty as much as thou eanst, 
following the advice of Christ, our 
highest and perfect Master in Whom 
from Ilis birth by the Virgin till Ills 
death on the Cross thou dost not liiid 
anything but the greatest poverty, 
however hard thou mayest seek. O 
safe way, cpiick way, ])ure way, Iioly 
way. Poverty of Jesus Christ, which 
He wishes to find in llis perfect dis 
ciple, as He says in the Gosjiel that lu* 
who does not renounce all things hr 
possesses cannot be His disciple.” 

“Leave the things of the world and 
naked follow Christ Who for thi*e wish- 
ed to die naked on the Ooss. Thou 
too must be naked, O my soul, thou 
who wishest to be a perfect disciple 
of Jesus Christ, having to light conti- 
nually against evil spirits who are 
naked and do not possess anything in 
this world. I tell thee that he who 
fights dressed against a naked person 
can very soon be thrown on the 
ground, for he has something by which 
he can be caught and held fast. Thus 
whoever wishes to gain victory over 
his enemy should throw away all 
garments, so that he may not be caught 
by them and to fall. And the gar- 
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mcnts of the human body are all 
earthly things.” 

Blessed Angela of Foligno stresses 
poverty again and again in a true 
Franciscan spirit and makes of it one 
of the pivots and chief supports of all 
spiritual life. So she says : 

“Tf thou possess perfect poverty, 

0 my soul, thou shall have removed 
the things which prevent thee from 
uniting and from communing perfectly 
with the highest Master. And it has 
been said that the first step to this 
l>crfeet poverty is not to possess or to 
wish for the things of the world except 
in so far as they arc siifTicient for our 
barest needs. But even this poverty 
does not suffice thee, O my soul, if thou 
dost not separate thyself form the love 
of all persons, even from that for father 
and mother, but daughter and son, 
and from all love for thine own body. 
And Ihou shouldst realize how greatly 
such love for tliy parents and all others 
separates thee from the true love of 

1 he highest Father, Eternal (iod. For 
IIkmi thou hast put something between 
thee and God, when thou Invest any- 
thing :hat ‘ I'paratcs thee from His love, 
'riiis is the reason, as has been said by 
a very holy person, why many who 
seem to be highly spiritual, are deluded, 
who, however hard austerities and 
penaneci they may undergo, living in 
continual discipline of the body, do not 
reach a perfect state, because they 
cherish for themselves or for some other 
creature some affection which stands 
between them and God. And because 
of this standing between, which they 
Ivcep, they change their minds and do 
not remain steady.” 

No doubt, the above attitude and 
advice will seem extreme to many 
readers who do not see the deeper 
problems of spiritual life, but prefer to 
remain in the shallow waters of merely 
moral actions and purely moral duties, 


prevented as they arc, through their 
manifold attachments, from realizing 
the true implications of Christ’s teach- 
ings as well as of those of other Great 
Ones and God-men. As has been said 
before, sacrificing the lesser for that 
which is greater, sacrificing the small 
bonds and affections of human life for 
the sake of something more inclusive in 
which, at the same time, everylliing 
else is contained, docs not mean any 
lack of love or responsibility. On the 
contrary, it means allowing ourselves to 
be ruled by higher forms of both ^vhieh 
exclude all our littleness and narrow 
affections which have ojily our inordi- 
nate clinging to the ego, garbed in such 
forms of love, as their centre. The 
human mind always tries to delude us 
as to the real issues at liand, giving 
eternal values to many things which 
are but subtler expressions of our 
pleasure-seeking and self-centred ins- 
tincts. When reading such passages it 
should never be forgotten that mystics 
like Angela of Foligno gave their whole 
life, in fact all they fiossessed, to God 
and spent it in His service, and for that 
very reason, they had to destroy all 
narrowness of affection, even that for 
lluar nearest and dearest, ami were not 
to be deluded by their ow’n egoism 
coming in the garb of duty to tbeir own 
limited eirele. Who of the people 
moreilcssly criticising such an attitude 
and instruction would be ready to 
saerifiec even the tenth part of what 
Angela of Foligno saeriticed for the 
sake of the highest and the only 
eternal ideal ? 

“Remove all things that stand be- 
tween and raise thy heart so that it 
does not love inordinately any created 
thing, neither ourselves nor outside 
ourselves. And if a person is not 
placed in such a condition that he can 
do without possessions or wealth, he 
should at least have his heart empty 
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of all love for them. And if he comes 
to lose them, he should be pleased and 
take this as a great gift from God.” 

“But even this poverty does not 
lead thee to perfect peace if thou dost 
not possess something else. Thou 
wouldst be little accejitable to God, 
even being despoiled of earthly and 
worldly things, if thou wert dressed 
and burdened with vices and wouldst 
not despoil thyself wholly of all carnal 
appetites. Thus thou needs must div- 
est thyself of every vice and make thy 
soul and thy body continually to live 
in following the Cross of Christ, so that 
thou wouldst not satisfy neither thy 
soul nor thy body with anything if this 
be not a cause and a way to make thee 
unite with Blessed Christ.” 

Now we shall take up some passages 
from her best known work, “The Book 
of the wonderful Visions, Consolations 
and Instructions” (T1 libro dellc mir- 
abili visioni, consolazioni e istruzioni) 
which has been translated into some 
of the most important European 
languages. 

“I realized that if I desired to move 
towards Jesus Christ I had to divest 
myself of myself in order to be lighter 
and more free, i.e. I had to forgive all 
those who had offended me, to put 
away all earthly anxiety, to forget that 
I was living amidst men, to detach 
myself from all friends, from parents 
and from all persons f knew, to free 
myself from all my possessions and 
from myself, and to give my whole 
heart to Christ Who had shown me so 
much grace, and to walk along the 
narrow path, along the diJficult path of 
tribulation.” 

“After having had the vision in 
which -God showed Himself to me as 
Power andWill and Justice integrating 
and ham M lzing themselves, I was 
elevated hi^er still. And then I did 
not behold cither Power or Will or 


Justice in the manner I have told. I 
beheld something stable, united and 
evident, of which it is absolutely 
impossible for me to say anything 
except that I felt in it every Good 
synthesized. But I did not even 
succeed in seeing all this Good as some- 
thing separate from the rest. It was, 
in short, the unspeakable, the incom- 
prehensible Whole. ’ ’ 

“And at this sight my soul left the 
state in which it had been before and 
lost itself in an ineffable ecstasy; I do 
not know whether in the body or out 
of it. T only felt that for me, during 
this Divine Intoxication, nothing exist- 
ed of my past life.” 

“This vision left in rnc the annihila- 
tion of vice and the certainty of 
virtue, so that from that time I love 
good and evil, guilt and virtue, 
because 1 feel that nothing can break 
the harmony of the Divine Law.” 

“The true depth of this vision lies 
in that, that all is useful for the riglih' 
ous man, good as well as evil, virtue 
as well as vice. And the soul whieli 
has this intelligence of the Diviin 
decrees and of their profundity shall 
have its fruit in God.” 

“When returning from having taslc^l 
this Divine Love I feel wholly content- 
ed and angelic and I even love fools 
and murderers and the very demons. 
And while immersed iii tliis ineffable 
fullness, T would not feel any pain if 
a dog were to bite me, nay, I should 
not be aware of it even. Then I have 
no painful memory of the Passion of 
Christ, nor could I have it, the very 
idea of tears being contradictory to this 
love. So the Passion of Christ has be- 
come nothing but a luminous way of 
life to me.” 

“Once I was lifted up in spirit and 
beheld God with a clearness and a full- 
new as never before. In this vision I 
no longer saw God as Love even, nay. 
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I myself lost the love T was carrying 
in myself and became non-love. Then 
r beheld God as a Darkness. And if 
I say Markness’ I mean to indicate 
something so perfect in itself that It 
cannot but appear to us as a negation 
as It surpasses the limits of our thought 
and intelligence.” 

“As the Divine Whole is all dark- 
ness, I see It with greater certainty and 
greater su])erhuman j)o\ver, the more 
it appears to me in the darkness and 
silence of the ineffa]»le. From the day 
na which f beheld this darkness which 
^nrpasses all j>erreetion, darkness seems 
!:.• liie light, and all that is beauty and 
light of the s])int here below seems to 
nu; hut true and blackest gloom.” 

“When T behold (iod in the most 
i hsohite ilarkness 1 feel neither joy nor 
IVrvfiiir, nor devotion, nor love. My 
I'.ody d*H.s not Iremble, is not agitated, 
i’. iiol' moved ; it is listless, rigid in 
al>sohitv^ r.egation, in al)solute. silence 
i\hie]i [>ai’alyz(\s the tongue in the 
nnrdh. I'nly the Iranshunianizcd soul 
beholds.” 

'1 iie ubo\ e <|notations from Angela of 
Foligijo’.s Visions are in no way exhaus' 
tivi. In fiiet, they could iievei be so 
as there i.'* no doubt that I he book 
‘ih.onld !)e read carefully as a wliolc if 
on(‘ wants to be in a ])Osition to appre- 
ciate it and assess its true value. 

We shall end with some i)assages 
lakoTi from the ‘Inst ructions’ where she 
N|)v‘aks .'ihoiit ])rayer and true Divine 
Love, clearly distinguishing the latter 
from all kii^ds of self-seeking and selfish 
prayer which is so comnum and can 
he found every wdiere, no matter to 
^vhl\t special religion or denomination 
the so-called pious person belongs. She 
says : 

“Prayer requires a pure soul. There- 
fore endeavour to attain purity of mind 
and purity of body before entering into 
prayer. Delve into thyself, investigate 


thy good works, uncover all thy bad 
actions, descend to the most hidden in- 
tentions behind thy fasts, prayers, and 
tears. Examine all thy faults and 
wrong-doings, one by one, and see that 
thy diligence be equal only to thy 
contempt.” 

“Man’s perfection is knowing God’s 
immensity and the nullity of the ego. 
Every negligence, every laziness is a 
darkening and a going away. Push 
them from thee. Approach and be the 
light.” 

“Guard thyself carefully from giving 
thyself to anybody before thou hast not 
learnt lo separate thyself from others. 
Guard thyself from thine own fervours, 
i.e. from the spirit in which they have 
tlieir origin, before they can create 
havoek. See wdiat is their beginning, 
middle and end. Compare iliy insiura- 
lions with llie Book of Life, which is 
Christ, and if that is their direction, 
follow them.” 

“Whoever loves God in order that 
lie may ])rescrve him from infirmity 
and froin the Irihulations of the body 
and the dangers of the world, loves 
himself first and then God. lie loves 
without order, for (h)d must ht' loved 
first, before anything else, nay, all 
things should be loved only as works 
of (h)d and through Cod alone.” 

“All the liood that ])cc()nies thought 
and action in us is the work of Unereat- 
eil Love, of that Love which does not 
bceonic extinguished in itself in all 
eternity. IJis be the Inmoiir and the 
glory for all times to come.” 

The modern mind has the teiuh ncy 
of underrating the value of self-denial 
and aseetieism in spiritual life, so there 
are many })coplc by whom the spirit of 
Angela of Foligno’s writings is taken 
to bo something perverse atid un- 
healthy, as the sign of an abnormal and 
diseased soul, but asceticism need not 
be negativistic or issue from an un- 
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healthy or unbalanced state of mind. 
True self-denial, true asceticism, as 
taught by all the Great Teachers and 
all the Saints of the East as well as of 
the West, is something positive, some- 
thing heroic, purposeful and fearless, 
and it is just the opposite of unhealthy 
austerities and self-torture or mere 
abnegation, and is never made an end 
in itself. The earnest spiritual seeker 
must first reduce the claims of his body 
and his senses and all their elamourings 
to a minimum so as to liberate enough 
energy to be used on higher planes of 
activity. And as soon as a man realizes 
the existence of higher truths, he must 
rise above the considerations of his 
physical cravings and emotional long- 
ings and lower affections, for the sake 
of himself as avcII as for tlie welfare 
of others. Being noii-attached him- 
self, he must not create attachment 
in those whom he meets. Angela of 
Foligno’s message is essentially the 
message of egolessness, the message of 
that rndiau Saint who sings : 

“Thou alone art; and all is Thine; 
neither I nor Mine have any being, yet 


man calleth thee, I and Mine”, clothed 
in a Christian garb and in Christian 
imagery : the timeless message of the 
One Eternal Reality and of the shadowy 
and unstable nature of the “I” and its 
companions and handmaidens. 

Even now in the stillness of some 
Umbrian valley or walking over some 
Umbrian passes with the planes lying 
far below in the shimmering light of an 
Italian aiitumn day, the saints of 
Umbria seem to accompany us, making 
us penetrate more and more into thr 
deeper significance of I heir words : 
realities and meanings that may even 
be deeper than they themselves ever 
realized or divined, being but llu* 
strings in the hands of the Divine 
Player. 

“Thou alone art and the univi-rsc 
Thine; yet man in his conceit sailh I 
and Mine. Thou alone art; and death 
cannot kill Thee; but I and Mine will 
presently die. 1’hou alone art; Thon 
art Thine Own Self; but .1 and Mine 
are nowhere. Thou alone art ; and 
Thine alone will cross this ocean.'* 
(Dadu) 


LIGHT ON THE PATH 

O Mind, eome let us hasten hence 

Once more to our beloved home ! 

Why through this world, this foreign land, 
Dost thou in guise of stranger roam ? 

Not one thou scest here is thine, 

But all present an unknown face : 

Ah, why dost thou thine own forget, 
Enamoured of this alien race? 

O Mind, spring up the rugged path 

Of Truth ! Let Love thy lantern be ! 

For treasure all the Virtues hide 
Safe in thy purse, in secrecy 1 

Lust, Hate, and Error are the thieves 
Who wait to steal thy pilgrim’s gold; 

But Calmness keep, and $elf-restraint, 

To guard thee, thjt two watchmen bold ! 
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A shelter, called Companionship 

Of Holy Men, lies on that way ; 

There rest when weary, there inquire 

Thy path if thou shouldst go astray. 

Hut if thou lindcst cause for fright, 

Call on thy Sovereign’s name in prayer : 

For He is monarch of that road, 

And Death himself defenceless there !* 

* Tiianslatko hy John Moffitt from the noted Renoaij sont;, r . A \. “Mana chata 
Nijv Niketane ” 


HINDU MYTHOLOGY 

By Swam I Vividisiiananda 


Every religion has its philosophy, 
ritual, and mythology. Philosophy may 
be described as its foundation, ritual 
ils suiierslrudure, and mythology its 
detailed decoration. Without philo- 
M)])hy a religion becomes narrow, fana- 
ticid, and superstitious; without ritual 
it turns into a bundle of theories having 
no applicability in life; and without 
mythology it is dull and unattractive, 
and as such, unintelligible to tlic masses 
who (In not understand a})slract princi- 
ples and inetajdiysical disenssions, 

Hinduism is fortunate in not only 
having a dee]) philosoiihy and an ela- 
liorate system of rituals, it has also an 
inexhaustible supply of mythology. 

Tn the hushed silence of the (‘Veiling, 
children of a Hindu home gather around 
their grand]:)arcnts in a eonicr of the 
house lit by an earthen lamp and listen 
spellbound to the stories drawn from the 
hmhmsf the mythologies. From time 
immemorial in India this story -Idling 
has been one of the most interesting and 
effective means of instilling higher ideas 
and ideals into the minds of ehildrcii, 
the future nation. 

We shall present here a few of such 
stories. 


Long long ago the gods entered into 
an alliance with the demons and under- 
took to churn the ocean which is sup- 
posed to be the re(*epta(de of the price- 
less treasures of the world. Mount 
Mandara W'as used as the ehuriiing stick 
and Vasuki, tlie King of serpents, as 
tlie rope. The gods caught hold of the 
serp(‘nt'‘s tail, whereas the demons his 
head, and they started churning, which 
continued for years. The llanics of the 
serpent’s poisonous brcalli scorched the 
faces of the demons, but the clouds 
which drifted towards his tail refreshed 
the gods with cool life-giving slm^vers. 
All eyes were intent on the results as 
both the parties laboured night and day. 

At last, lo and behold, from the ocean 
rose the Wish-bestowdng cow, gladden- 
ing the bystanders, followed by the suc- 
cessive appearance of the Divinity of 
Wine; tl-.e Celestial Tree, perfuming all 
the world with the fragrance of its 
flowers; the Heavenly Nymphs of 
entrancing loveliness and grace ; the 
comely Moon; tlie Divine Physician, 
holding in his hand a cup of the dew of 
life, the ambrosia; and the Goddess of 
Prosperity, radiant and beautiful 
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beyond comparison, seated on an open 
lotus. 

It was the climax, sending a thrill of 
unspeakable joy and bliss to the gods, 
demons and all. The Sky-elephants 
anointed the (Joddess with pure water 
poured from golden vessels, the Milky 
Sea adorned her v/ith a garland of un- 
fading flowers, and the World-architect 
decked her with celestial jewels, while 
the enraptured saints ami sages poured 
forth their songs of praise. 

There was a rush and scramble 
amongst all for the treasures, each 
wanting to have the best and costliest. 
Last, to the dismay, consternation and 
horror of all, ui)sprang the deadliest of 
poisons, threatening the wholesale des- 
truction of the universe. Whe> would 
drink tlie poison aiid save creation ? 
The gods and the demons, quailing with 
fear, stood speechless and inactive. 

Siva watched from a distance the 
whole thing and overpowered by a 
supreme oompassior) eame to the rescue 
without any consideration for his own 
life, drinking gladly the })oisoii which 
gave a blue streak to his throat. And 
since then Siva became the God of gods, 
coriirnjiiiding the greatest respect, ad- 
miration, and homage of both the 
mortals and the immortals and standing 
unique because of his unparalleled 
sacriliee. 

Is not this story poetic and faseiiiat- 
iiig, having a lesson of superb value 
We shall pass on to our next story. 

One day the Mother of the universe 
wanted to test the intelligenee of Her 
children and gathered around Her the 
whole household. Lakshmi, the God- 
dess of Wealth, and Saraswati, the 
Goddess of Learning— the two daugh- 
ters, came follov/ed by Ganesa, the God 
of Success and Wisdom, and Kartikcya, 
the God of Warfare. All were eager to 
hear what the Mother had to say. At 
last;! breaking the silence the Mother 


said, “Children, who amongst you ciui 
go around the world and return to me 
the quickest.^ To the winner goes this 
precious necklace of mine, a gift from 
my father. Let the boys try first.” 

Kartikeya, very optimistic, smart, 
and quick, rode his fast-moving ])eacoek 
and started on the race. Ganesa, to all 
appearances, queer, slow ar}d heavy, 
did not make any effort to move from 
his seat till his brother must have tra 
versed a great tcrrilory. The Motlur 
of the universe is the energy, Hie 
source of evtr} thiiig, oiiinipresnif , 
omnipotent and omniscient. In Her 
Ave live, move, and have our being, liy 
going around Her one iiceomjdislu s flic 
eireumnnibiilation of the whole* uni 
verse. By ])leasing Her one ])!e:is» s 
all. Thinking thus, (huicsa like a I me 
philosopher .simj)ly walked around llu’ 
Mother. ar)d as an act of love a»i(l wor- 
shi]) bowed clown to Her, takiiig lln 
dust of Her feel. 

Suprc'inely })leased witli (ianesii's 
intelligenee the Mother emln-aei'd him 
and blcss(;d him, giving him the precious 
necklace. Kartikeya returned home 
tired nnrl w'orn out and yel hopeful that 
he would be the Avinner. But to the 
surprise and (lisa]»pointnicnl, he found 
that his fat brother had already gai/ ed 
the victory, sitting jubilant Avith liw 
neeklaee around his iioek. The MoIIkt 
exjdained the mystery and it Avas a 
great lesson to all. 

This story has a great moral, the pur 
port of which is that if we realize (iod 
Ave shall get all that we seek and more, 
for He is the fountain of everything that 
Ave prize in life. We shall noAV tell our 
concluding story. 

Aswai)aLi, the king of Avanti, had a 
daughter, Siivitri by name. She Avas 
exceptionally accomidishcd as she was 
exquisitely beautiful. No wonder that 
she would be the most beloved of her 
parents and people who considered her 
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a precious diamond adorning the court 
of Avanti. 

Fond of travelling she would often go 
out with her maid and visit the differ- 
ent parts of her father’s kingdom. In 
the course of one of such travels she 
came to a forest-retreat where she met 
a young man named Satyavan. Attrac- 
ted by his beauty and the rare qualities 
of his head and heart, she fell desperate- 
ly in love with him and wanted to marry 
him. On inquiry it was found out that 
the young man was the son of the king 
of Salva, who, driven out of his king- 
dom, had been living in the forest with 
his family in exile. 

Ill spite of the present poverty of 
Satyavan ’s family, considering his royal 
parentage and his personal qualifications 
the match was desirable in every way. 
Rut Savitri’s parents could not think of 
giving away their daughter in marriage 
to one who was destined to die within 
a year, for that was the reading of the 
astrologers. Roth the king and the 
queen tried in vain to dissuade Savitri 
who was iirm as adamant. She had 
given her heart to Satyavan and was 
resolved to marry him at any cost. 

The marriage ceremony being solemn- 
ized, Savitri left the capital and went to 
live with her husband in his forest- 
abode. Although deprived of the com- 
forts she had been used to, she consider- 
ed herself the happiest creature on 
earth. She shared with her husband 
the joys and sorrows of life and was a 
real soul-mate. She nursed and cared 
for her husband’s aged broken-hearted 
parents, cooked their meals and did all 
the work of the household. In this way 
a year rolled by and the fatal day came. 
Satyavan did not know anything about 
it, but Savitri counted the day to the 
minute and resolved to be by her 
husband’s side at the time. 

Satyavan was going out into the forest 
to collect firewood and fruit. Savitri 


begged to be allowed to accompany him, 
and they went happily on clasping each 
other’s hands. Time flew unknown to 
both till the sun went down, enveloping 
the forest with darkness. As they were 
about to return home, Satyavan com- 
plained of a severe headache and fell 
down dead. Alone in a deep forest 
infested with wild beasts and deadly 
snakes, Savitri sat with the corpse of 
her husband — stricken with grief and 
not knowing what to do. 

The messengers of Death came to take 
away the soul of dead Satyavan. But 
as Savitri sitting with her husband’s 
dead body on her lap looked like a god- 
dess surrounded by a divine light they 
dared not approach and had to go back. 

Now Death himself came to the scene 
and had a similar experience. Standing 
at a distance he addressed Savitri : 
‘H»ood and great woman, your husband 
is dead. Let me take his soul to the 
other w'orld. There is no use being with 
him any more.” Savitri silently rose 
and left the corpse. As Death was 
taking the soul out of Satyavan ’s body 
and was hastening away, he found 
Savitri following him. “My good girl, 
why are you coming with me ? No 
living being can set his foot in the realm 
where I live. I will give you anything 
you want provided you do not follow 
me.” Savitri was still pursuing him, 
determined to win back the life of her 
husband. In order to get rid of her, 
Death granted her successively three 
boons. By the first boon Savitri’s 
father who had no son would be blessed 
with one. By the second boon her 
father-in-law who w'as blind would have 
his sight back. By the third boon her 
husband’s family would get back their 
lost kingdom. After granting these 
boons Death thought that he would be 
able to escape the tenacious girl and 
started running. But Savitri followed 
him like a shadow. Death was really 
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bewildered. “Let me alone,” said he 
annoyed, “Allow me to return to my 
kin/;rdom. Ask for anything you want 
except your husband’s life. It shall be 
given you.” “If you are kind,” replied 
Siivitri, “may I have more than one 
son from Satyavan?” “Granted,” un- 
wittingly shouted Death, as he was 
hastening away. But Savitri was still 
at his heels. Death turned back dis- 
mayed and addressed Savitri, saying, 
“My good girl, you arc trying the im- 
possible. Your husband is dead. He 
cannot come back to life. Go home.” 
“O great God,” replied she, “How can 
I have more than one son from Satyavan 
if you take him away?” 

Although puzzled, Death was immen- 
sely pleased with Savitri ’s intelligence, 
love, and devotion, “Most excellent 
girl,” said he, “you arc really divine. 
Your faith and devotion toward your 
husband is more than exemplary. As a 
reward, I shall for once do an act which 


was never done before. Your husband 
shall live. Go home in peace.” 

In India there is the custom of re- 
peating every morning before arising the 
names of holy persons as an act of 
ritual. As Savitri represents the ideal 
of Indian womanhood, her name, along 
with others, is on the lips of all every 
morning. 

Myths are myths and should on no 
account be taken literally. They may 
be based upon facts or they may be 
simply allegories, with a good deal of 
poetical embellishment in cither case. 
While studying them what one should 
look for is not the truth of every minute 
detail, but the moral and spiritual 
prineijdes they stand for. Myths, 
whatever country they may come from, 
arc valuable. Without them the reli- 
gions of the world would undoubtedly 
be poorer. Students who would try to 
enter into their spirit and understand 
their inner significance, would always 
appreciate them. 


THE PUNJAB AND SKI RAMAKKISIINA 

By Pkof. Hjra Lall Chopra, M.A. 


Totapuri, a Sadhu belonging to the 
NPinga Sampradaya of Ludhiana visited 
Dakshineswar at a time when Sri Rama- 
krishna needed sonic light about Ad- 
vaita Vedanta the most. A tall stout 
Punjabi who would constantly keep the 
fire lit by his side mocked at the very 
idea of Bhakti and would scoff at the 
humiliations which a Bhakta under- 
went for his Realization. He was an 
ardent adherent of Absolute Brahman 
and would not allow any Maya to 
intercept the way. Sri Ramakrishna, 
a keen enquirer of all the various paths 
of Realization as he was, took time by 
the forelock and began a serious Anu- 


bhava of the Advaita Vedanta, keeping 
to himself at the same time due con- 
sideration for devotion. 

By various incidents and accidents 
that are narrated in details in the bio- 
graphy of Sri Ramakrishna, the Saint 
of Dakshineswar manifested to his Guru 
the powers of Maya or Sakti whereas 
he learnt from him the mode of direct 
communion with the Absolute. In 
short, it was Totapuri who for the first 
time taught Advaita Vedanta to the 
prospective Prophet of this age. He 
entered Dakshineswar in the capacity 
of a Guru and after a short stay be 
realized that he was more of a student 
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than a preceptor of Sri Ramakrishna 
when he left it. 

The lessons on Advaita Vedanta 
imparted by Totapuri were given with 
clearer exposition and more vivid ex- 
planation to Vi\ekananda by Sri Rama- 
krishna. After a diligent study of all 
the prevalent knowledge of his time, 
and being disappointed with it, Viveka- 
iianda met Sri Ramakrishna with his 
licart clean as a slate. Impressions 
engraved on it became permanent. 
Any subject or any topic that Viveka- 
naiida spoke about or wrote upon would 
give out the flavour of the philosophy 
of Advaita Vedanta. After his return 
from the West, invitations practically 
from all corners of the country poured 
upon him. He made a memorable tour 
of the whole of India visiting important 
cities and towns where at each place 
invariably ho was welcomed as a victor 
and a saviour of Hinduism. Lahore, 
the capital of the land of Five Rivers 
could not be excluded. Thousands of 
thirsty souls of this province (juenched 
their spiritual thirst with the sweet 
words of the Swami. At Lahore, for 
hours together he spoke on Vcdfinta 
and kept, the audience spell-bound. 
That lecture is one of his masterpieces 
and classical utterances. 

Amongst those who were making all 
arrangements for his lectures, was a 
youngmaii, who soon after passing his 
M.A. very creditably from the Univer- 
sity of the Punjab, had recently been 
ai)p()iiited a joint professor of Mathe- 
matics in Forman Christian College, 
Lahore. His name was Tirtha Rama 
Cioswami. He invited Swami Viveka- 
nanda to his place and to a dinner also. 


The words of the Swami kept ringing in 
the cars of Tirtha Rama long after they 
were spoken. Tirtha Kama, who was 
traversing the path of Bhakti, felt an 
abrupt change in himself and took to 
the study of Advaita Vedanta. The 
previous study of Islamic Sufism had 
already paved a way for him which 
required a little of method and syste- 
matic training. The Swami ’s visit 
supplied him with that. The inspiring 
message which came from the feeling 
heart of the Swami and falling from his 
shivering lips, reverberated throughout 
the province. It was a remarkable 
piece of oratory delivered (eloquently 
by the Swami in a manner all his own. 

These words hastcened the Sannyasa 
()f Tirtha Rama who presented himself 
to the world in a new ochrc-eoloured 
garb with the name of Swami Rama 
Tirtha and visiled .Japan and America 
raising aloft the banner of Hinduism in 
far-off lands declaring hope and sym- 
pathy for the so])liisticated multitudes 
of these lands, saturat(‘(l with material- 
ism. He carried on the unlinished task 
of Swami Vivekananda in the sphere of 
Vedanta and created on indelible 
impression of the greatness of India 
and Hinduism on the mind of every- 
one, who eanic in contact with him. 

Bengal and the Punjab have always 
been sharing hands in heralding the 
cause of Religion and there was no 
reason wdiy not at this juncture when 
the fangs of the civilization of the 
Twentieth Century were trying to crush 
the ideals of Hindu Culture, these two 
provinces slnuild not have acted in 
haniimiy and unison to save the 
common cultural heritage of India. 



ATMABODHA 


By SWAMI SlDDKATMANANDA 


?wH5?iiRKr5ft: n \c n 

Sitting,' in a solitary place free from attachment 

with the senses controlled with undivided attention ( W 

bccomin^f ) ?T that infinite ^ one without a second the Atman 

(one) should meditate on. 

38. Retiring into a solitary place, being free from attach- 
ment, having controlled the senses and with unflirndiing 
devotion, one should meditate on the Atman which is infinite 
and one without a second. 


All 5^' visible objects by iliserimination in the Atman 

alone merging a wise man always ( nmlelilod ) like 

the elearsky >IW one without a sceond wiiUPf the Atman should meditate 

on. 

39. Merging all the visible objects in the Atman alone, 
through discrimination, a wise man should meditate on the 
Atman which is one without a second and is always (undefiled) 
like the clear sky. 



The knower of the Supreme Truth all objects haviiij,^ 

form, colour, etc. abandom'iig in the state of having? 

absolute Knowlcd^^e and Bli.ss remains. 

40. Giving up all forms and colours, etc., the knower of 
the Supreme Truth remains in the state of having absolute 
Knowledge and Bliss. 

^rrgstTJW^: q? : T cwft *! i 



il II 


Diitcrcntiation of the knower, knowled^^e and kiiowablc 
in the Supreme Self *! does not exist He ( the Supreme 

Self ; being the essence of Knowledge and Bliss in His own 

glory shines. 
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41. The differentiation of the knower, knowledge, and 
knowable does not exist in the Supreme Self who sliines as 
absolute Knowledge and Bliss, in His own glory. 

Thus «<lci coiistuntly gpT meditation on the Atman 

being done like the rubbing ol two pieces ot wood for kindling lire 
the flame ot knowledge thus kindled the fuel of all ignorance 

destroys. 

42. As the flame kindled by the constant rubbing of two 
pieces of w'ood burns fuel so tlie flame of knowledge arising 
from the c.onsLant jiractice of meditation on the Atman 
destroys all ignorance. 

clel It M\ || 

Like the liglit of the dawn ( destroying beforehand intense 
darkness 1 l)y the ( dawning of ) knowledge beforehand the 

delusion of the mind being destroyed tta; then ^nri the Atman rT5iSl^ Itself 
like Ihe sun becomes manifest. 

43. Just as the sun ri.scs after tlie darkness has been 
removed by the light of the dawn even so Lite .\tinan manifests 
Itself after the delusion ot the mind has been destroyed by 
tlie (lawn of knowledge. 

siTcm i 

snFRfgrf^ ?is!n n ii 

w™ The Atman JJ exi)Ietive (icin' ever malsfiT even though I it is ) attained 
(it^'sj’ll due to ignorance ( Uifn ) '.appears' as not attained frath that 

( ignoranee, ) being destroyed like a necklace on one’s own body 

(frai so ^ail the Atman) illHWifcl appears as attained. 

44. Though the Atman is ever atlaiimd It appears to 
l)e unatlained, due to ignorance. Wlicn it (ignorance) is des- 
troyed, the Atman appears as attained just as a necklace on 
oiK^’s own body (although the wearer sometimes tliinks of 
having lost it through mistake). 

3^^ ■'Snj^T ipR sftgRn i 

II a'A II 

tfCTmf As a stump of a tree is niistaken for a man >(T«*II through 
delusion on the Brahman ftm the .Jivahood is superimposed of 

the .liva tn%ll the real nature that (Brahman) being known I ) 

(the Jivahood) ceases. 
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45. As the stump of a tree is mistaken for a man so 
through delusion, the Jivahood is superimposed on the 
Jdrahman. The Jivahood ceases when its real nature the 
Brahman is known. 

Arising from the reali/iation of one’s real nature 
knowledge as the right knowledge of the path removes the 

confusion of directions the ignorance such as ‘1’ and ‘mine’ 

^€T immediately destroys. 

46, As the right knowledge of the path removes the 
confusion of directions, so the knowledge arising Ironi the 
rcalizsation of one’s real nature, destroys immediately the 


ignorance such as ‘I’ and hnine/ 


NOTES AND 

IN THIS NUMBER 

The Divine Incarnation or Avatara is 
an unpublished writing? of Swami Vive- 
kananda, ... In the Editorial wc 
have offered some suggestions for The. 
Uplift of Rural India^ and they are 
mainly those that touch the lives and 
the surroundings of the rural popula- 
tion. . . . Rev. Dr. Samuel H. Golden- 
son is Rabbi of the temple of Emanu- 
El, New York. The Tnni Messafics of 
Ramakrishmi is the summary of a 
lecture delivered by him on the occasion 
of the Sri Ramakrishiia Birth Cente- 
nary celebration, held in the New York 
Town Hall, March, 1930. ... Dr. 
M. H. Syed stresses the need of faith, 
hope, courage, and also the will and 
patience of an investigator on the part 
of tho'^e who seek after The Reality of 
Spiritual Life. . . . Prof. Ashokanath 
Bhattacharya is a lect'Ter of Sanskrit 
in the University of Calcutta. Differ- 
ent Tiipes and Staines of Ernancipation 
in Sankara^ s school of Veddnta is a 
paper read by him in the Convention 


COMMENTS 

of Religions, held at Puri under the 
auspices of the Sri Ramakrishiia Birth 
Centenary celebration towards the end 
of .Tunc last. . . . Prof. Hiralal .Tain 
belongs to King Edward College, 
Amraoti. What Jainism stands for is 
the summary of his speech delivered at. 
the Convention of Religions in connec- 
tion with the Sri Ramakrishna Birth 
Centenary celebration, held at Nagjmr 
in March last. . . , My Memories vf 
Su'avii Viveka7innda is reprinted from 
the last June issue of India and the 
World, Martha Brown Fincke belongs 
to Mt. Holyoke College, U.S.A. . . • 
Matters Economic arc some of the 
economic facts and figures which deserve 
the attention of those who arc con- 
cerned with the industrial and com- 
mercial activities of modern India. 
They have been culled from different 
sources by Mr. Shib Chandra Dutt. . 
Blessed Anifeln of Foligtia by Mr. Wol- 
fram H. Koch gives an inspiring account 
of the saint’s life and teachings. • • • 
Hindu Mythology by Swami Vivub- 
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shananda dwells upon some mythology 
(Nil stories of India in a simple, attrac- 
tive form. . . . Prof, llira Lall Chopra 
belongs to Sanatana Dharma College, 

Lahore. The Punjab and Sri Raina- 
krishna shows how lleiigal and the 

PuJijab share hands in heralding the 

cause of Religion. 

THE LOAD OF THE SASTRAS 

Recently there has been some noise 
in the press about the Sastras and 

their injunctions, and the names of 
Waniakrishna and Vivckanaiida have 
been bandied about by parties in 
su[iport of one position or the other. 
In this connection the (piestioii of 
reason vs, authority has also been 
mooted. From what has a])peared it is 
clear lluit there has been a lot of mis- 
understanding. It is therefore neces- 
siiry to have* a firm gras]> on Rama- 
krishna-\'ivokananda’s ideas about 
them. We are far from asserting 
infallibility in what we say; we only 
claim tin* advantage of closer contact 
with the genuine tradition and the 
greater opportunity of knowing their 
view.; iiitimatcly. It must be made 
plain at I he outset that Ramakrishna 
has to be understood through Viveka- 
nanda Avho was endowed with the fullest 
authority by the hornier to interpret 
and broadcast his idi^as and to translate 
lluiin into practice. On occasions 
Vivekananda had to light his brother- 
disciples who at times took him to be 
a bit of a handful and a revolutionary. 
And once Vivekananda himself said to 
some of them that if they wanted to 
know Ramakrishna they must first try 
to know him. And they did not demur. 

What were Vivekananda^s views on 
the question of reason va. authority? 
What would he have said about the 
attempts that are being made to bolster 
up the most hateful privileges, irrational 
practices and degrading customs in the 


name of the Sastras, but in utter defi- 
ance of reason and common sense? His 
bitterness against them knew no limits. 
His blasting denunciations of all sort of 
religious cant, so])histry, dogmatism 
and oppression that go against reason 
and common sense would do credit to 
firebrand communists. His ridicules and 
taunts picking out holes in the orthodox 
arguments supporting putrid practices 
specially revealed the devastating 
character of his controversial logic. 
He once remarked that the Indian man- 
hood was being crushed down by the 
weight of the Sastras and that the 
Indians must learn rather to stand upon 
them and view the world with the natur- 
al light of common sense. He attached 
the greatest importance to reason in 
human affairs. He had due respect for 
unimpeachable authority, but he never 
sa(*rificcd reason at tlie altar of that 
Mcrni-god\ For him it was infinitely 
superior to be a healthy and rational 
atheist than to be a gullible misologist. 
Says he : 

“People wlio deny the efficacy of any 
rationalistic iiiveslijralion into religion, 
.seem to me somewhat to be contradicting 
themselves. . . Now the ((uestion arises if 
the light of reason is able to judge between 
inspiration and inspiration, and if this light 
can uphold its standard when the quarrel 
is hetween prophet and prophet ; if it has 
the power of understanding anything what- 
soever o[ religion. If it has not, nothing 
can determine the hopeless fight of books 
and jirophels which has been going on 
through ages ; for it menus that all religions 
are mere lies, hopelessly coutradielory, 
without any constant idea of (dliics. The 
proof of religion depends on the truth of 
the eonslilnticm of man, and not on any 
hooks. . . These hooks are the outgoings, 
the effects of man’s eonslilution ; man made 
these hooks. We are yet to sec the books 
that made man. Heason is ciiually an effect 
of that common cause, the constitution of 
man, where our app(*al must he.’’ (Com- 
plete Works Vol. I. pp. 3fi(i-.3G8). 

Again : 

‘^Everything, it (religion) claims, must be 
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judged from the standpoint of reason. Why 
religions should claim that they are not 
hound to abide by the standpoint of reason, 
no one knows. If one does not take the 
standard of reason there cannot be any true 
judgment, even in the case of religions. . . 
There must be some independent authority, 
and lhat cannot be any book, but something 
which is universal ; and what is more univer- 
sal than reason.^ It has been said that 
reason is not strong enough ; it docs not 
always help us to get the Truth ; many times 
it makes mistakes, and therefore the con- 
clusion is, lhat we must believe in the 
authority of a church! That was said to me 
by a Roman Catholic, but I could not sec 
the logic of it. On the other hand I should 
say, if reason be so weak, a body of priests 
would be weaker, and I am not going to 
accept their verdict, but 1 will abide by my 
reason, because with all its weakness there is 
some chance of my getting at truth through 
it, while, by th.c other means, there is no such 
hope at all. We should therefore follow 
reason, and also sympathise with those who 
do not come to any sort of belief, following 
reason. For it is better that tnaiikind should 
beeoine atheists by billowing reason than 
blindly believe in the two hundred millions 
of gods on the authority of anybody.’’ 
{Ibid, Vol. II. pp. “Why was reason 

given us, if we have to believe.^ Is it not 
tremendously blasphemous io believe against 
reason? What right have we not to use 
the greatest gift that (bid has given to us? 
I am sure, (Jod will pardon a man who will 
use his reason and ciuiiiot believe, rather 
than a man who believes blindly instead of 
using the faculties He lias given hiTn. He 
simply degrades his nature and goes down 
to the love! of beasts, degrades his senses 
and dies. \V(’ must reason, and when re.asoii 
proves to ns the truth of these prophets and 
great men about whom the ancient books 
speak in every country, we. will believe in 
them.” (Ibid. Vol. VI. pp. 10-11). 

Further : 

“Stick to your reason until you reach 
something higher, and yon will know it to 
be higher because it will not jar with 
reason. . . All religion is going beyond 
reason, but reason is the only guide lo 
there. . . First hear, thc'. reason and find 
out all that reason can give about Atman ; 
let the flood of ren.son flow over It, then take 
what remains. If nothing remains, thank 
God you have escaped a superstition.” 
(Ibid. Vol. VII. p. 58). 


As regards the authoritiitiveness of 
the saered scfriptures he remarks : 

“Personally I lake as much of the Vedas 
as agree with reason. . . Manii says in one 
place lhat that part of the Vedas which 
agrees with reason is the Vedas, and nothing 
else. Many of our philosophers have taken 
this view.” 

Vivekaiinrida fuiight on both sides, 
lie denounced the rut-bound ortho- 
doxy; still more he declairrcrl agaitist 
spurious rationalism, the spptcTsfitions 
of seumco and modernism. Nothi?!" 
was sacred and inviolabh' in his eyes 
which did not conform to common sense 
and lonson. It is the height of imniid- 
enee to (Irag in his n.amc' in support of 
outraiixons mistoms havin'^ in.t vestige 
of rc.asnn and truth behind them. 

IIET.PfNn THE DOWNTRODDEN 

For sometime past a great stir is 
noticeable in the Hindu eonunujiity, 
and some recent ydicnomcna Inne 
caused a furore among reformers lo 
n‘scuc Hinduism from wliat is ap|)re 
bended to be its irnpetidiiig annihilalion. 
The dwindling ratio of tin* Hindu 
])opiilation, the threat id a si'ction of 
the do])resscd classes In forsake Ibe 
Hindu religion, and the vulpine eager- 
ness of some missionaries of other 
faiths ready to fall on the carcase of 
Hinduism have* all given a Dilip to the 
rcbirmer’s zeal. It is heartening to 
realize that men are at last up against 
age-long abuses. But amid all siieli 
ndorming activities there are c(‘Ttnin 
features which cannot inspire genuine 
well-wishers of Hinduism with any 
anu.Minh of enthusiasm. We do not 
share the timid apprehension that 
Hinduism is bankrupt or that its 
impending doom is at hand. It has 
shown wonderful vitality through the 
ages and it still continues to show it. 
The eternal truths of Hinduism are not 
in the safe-keeping of a few handfuls. 
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They are still potent enough to live and 
to make ever newer conquests. The 
world needs them for its salvation. It 
is impossible for a keen student of 
world’s thought-currents to escape the 
conviction. The Hindus have not lived 
through some of the darkest centuries 
ill vain. 

What we lament is not the reformer’s 
zeal, for Hinduism (meaning thereby 
ilic Hindu Society) stands in need of a 
good deal of spring-cleaning, but a lack 
of inwardness ami spiritual ouLlock 
Mjnong some of the reformers. Under 
a thin veneer of n^ligiosity there is an 
ngly and active calculation of political 
and economic gains on cither side. This 
has not only jiartially uliseiired real 
issii(‘s, but has also held out chimerical 
hopes to the depressed elasses. To 
hijvc a clear idea of the problem of the 
tie pressed classes it is necessary to view 
things in retrospect. What is meant 
hy Hinduism? It has more a social 
ini[)ort than a religious signilicance. 
Again how is it I hat Hu; Hindu society 
came to split up into Ihousands (d 
sects and castes? It is a long and 
inter^■^ting j,tory of which no Hindu 
need i)c ashamed. At some distant 
time a barid of Aryan-speaking people 
came to India, who laid the basis of 
all the future culture and eivilizalion of 
the country. In the course of time 
they were almost swamped by the indi- 
genous population and the ineoming 
hordes who periodically swept over the 
soil of India from beyond her borders. 
This almost ever-rccurring problem of 
the welter of races and culliue was 
solved not by the victors’ scimitar but 
hy a slow process of uccepl.ance, assimi- 
lation, and absorption. For ages India 
has been a laboratory for religious, 
cultural and racial experiments, where 
conflicting elements have been united 
in a higher synthesis. Here the people 
lived and let others live. The problem 


of different races and cultures was solv- 
ed by a hierarchical organization of 
society and not by the annihilation 
of the vanquished as in many other 
parts of the world. Considering the 
contemporary conditions and the rela- 
tively undeveloped ideas of the time it 
must be said that India achieved a 
magnificent thing. But times are 
changed and the old order must yield 
place to the iiew\ Privileges have to 
go. This is a social task. Jl does not 
entail the abandonment of one’s nligion 
and spiritual ideals. 

Thus what Avas India’s glory in the 
past has b(*e()me its very handicap in 
the present. This has of course to be 
overcome. But all such reform must 
be based on a genuine spiritual outlook 
if it is to be enduring. Men have a 
habit of lighting for selfish emis in the 
name of righteousness. But that only 
prolongs troubles and obscures issues. 
Another (pjesfioii which oblnides itself 
in this conneclion is whether the de- 
pressed classes will really unjirove tlieir 
lot by forsaking the religion they were 
born in. No such magic transformation 
of their condition can be contemplated. 
Examples at least arc not encouraging. 
It is because they Avill raise anew in 
the ncAV communities the same problems 
which they brought to the Hindu 
society hi days gone by. It is only 
culture which can raise them effective- 
ly. Unless there bo transmission of 
culture no mere resolutions or granting 
of illusory privileges eaii be of any 
avail. And there can be no genuine 
transmissi(jn of culture and no preserva- 
tion of Hinduism until the reformers 
proceed in a spirit of service and with 
a belief in the greatness of Hindu 
spiritual culture. History is full of 
examples how spiritual vitality has 
withered away among sections of men 
as a result of unintelligent reform. 
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YOGA AND THE WEST 

Of late the West has been much 
attracted by Yoga. But with its 
characteristically superficial outlook in 
spiritual matters it has generally mis- 
understood it us it has so often mis- 
understood almost everything Indian. 
Some have condemned Yoga as a mere 
flight-mechanism which enables the 
individual to shirk all sorts of social 
responsibility and to escape the hard 
realities of life. By some it has been 
hailed as a means of improving phy- 
sical health or beauty or perhaps 
attaining a little ineiihil elliciency. 
Others among whom can be counted 
some of the most learned l;ave 
appraised it as a way of gaining power 
in the world — a most egotistical and 
ambitious venture. Still others have 
missed its universal character and have 
discovered in it only a particular, 
racial type of psycho-therapy. The 
fact is that the generality of men in 
the West seems tempcM’amentally in- 
capable of grasping the supreme value 
of things spiritual. They can apjjrc- 
ciatc them only by dragging them down 
to mundane levels or by assigning them 
values in terms of bread and butter. 
We far from liold that spiritual mailers 
have no earlhly signilieanee or that is 
either wholly shameful or ridiculous to 
consider the earthly benefits of a 
spiritual outlook. The fact that has to 
be grasped is that spirituality far trans- 
cends in significance everything that 
can be measured by a calculus of 
worldly loss and profit. 

It is therefore with some sense of 
surp^'ise that we turn to an account of 
Yoga by Mr. Gerald Heard in an issue 
of The Tti'etitieth Ceviury. The author 
is an anthropologist and philosopher 
who has made valuable contributions 


to the study of men, science, and 
religion. He believes that the modern 
civilization is surely heading towards 
self-destruction and that if it is at all 
to be saved it can be saved through 
Yoga alone. By Yoga practices he 
understands “the attempts to use cons- 
ciousness as it is used on the outer 
world, but so as to explore the inner 
world of consciousness itself.” Again 
Yoga practices are, says he, an attempt 
“to recover the direct consciousness of 
our extra-individuality. This is not a 
matter of belief or dogma. It is an 
empirical procedure. It is an advanced 
psychology.” The banc of modern 
civilization has been its one-sided 
material advance which threatens to 
give rise to an “uncpiestioning indivi- 
dualism which will unhinge and derange 
society.” To balance the increasing 
eoniinand over the |)hysical world when 
the mind becomes “cramped and 
shrunken into its sjieeialized abs()rj)tion 
with means and the mastery of matter, 
then the psyeho-f)hysieal exercises of 
reunion with its whole life W'ould again 
expand it to its full and right stature 
and dilate the narrowed focus of cons- 
ciousness until it would again see the 
whole, and itself as part.” lie believes 
it is Yoga alone which can give us the 
insight into and the knowledge of the 
solidarity of mankind, which is so 
essential for the salvation of modern 
civilization. It is by the collective 
practice of the discipline of Yoga that 
its teaching can be made real. The 
author might not have said the last 
word on Yoga or spiritual culture, but 
what he says at least comes very near 
to them. It is refreshing to learn at 
any rate that he has progressed much 
beyond the crude conceptions of Yoga 
held by the learned as well as the 
uninformed in the West. 
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MKDIEVAL MYSTICISM OF INDIA. 
]{y Kshilimohan Sen. Luzac <!i* Co., jJfJ, Great 
HusscU Street, Lotidon. Pp. x.vX’hiHl. 

The ahsenee of genuine historical literature 
ill India has been the subject of many trite 
observations. The charge is not wholly true 
fveti in the field of political history. But 
the hackneyed complaint betrays a failure to 
appreciate the living course of Indian history 
which has flowed along channels other than 
|)()litical. Kor good or ill Ihc vicissitudes of 
political fortune have rarely troubled the 
masses of India. They have rarely ciuestion- 
ed the ile fartn power and have patiently 
submitted to the yoke of rulers, fair, black, 
brown or yellow. Vales of courts and 
rourtiers have been mostly ignored and 
remain comparatively unnoticed in literature 
and tradition. But to (hem who can discover 
tlie artery through which has coursed the 
life-blood of the people, there is no dearth of 
nia(<*rials out of which to construct a genuine 
history. It may lack in chronological preci- 
sion, but the logic and process of evolution 
are perfectly clear. It is the story of her 
spiritual venture through the ages. 

The sub- jet t has so far attracted little 
a (tent ion, .4. id there are portions in the field 
which have not as yet been scratched bj" the 
plough of iii\cstigation. In the present work 
the aulhor has atlemplcd to plough an almost 
virgin field, and though the yield is not 
abundant he deserves to be complimented for 
initialing a new venture. Originally deliver- 
ed in Bengali as (he Adhar Mookerjee Leelurc 
ah the Calcutta University in 19 ‘J 9 , it briefly 
recounts the story of the mystics of Medieval 
Tiulia. The epithet medieval as applied to 
Indian mystieism has to be understood, the 
author points out, in a .sense somewhat 
dilTerent from the usually accepted one in 
the West. True, there have already been a 
few w'orks on the saints and the M'cts of 
India, notably, The Rclifiious Serts of the 
nimlHs (2 vols.) by the late Akslmy Kurn.ir 
f^Rtt, which has laid all future workers in 
field under a permanent debt. The 
scope of the present work, however, is not 
exactly the same. It is at onee narrower 
ftad wider. It not only seeks to avoid beaten 
tracks but aims to present hitherto un- 
noticed facts in the light of recent dis- 
coveries. The author has long interested 


himself in the field, and his distinguished 
contribution.s in this direction have already 
earned him some repulalicm. The reader, 
therefore, naturally lakes up the work with 
the expeelalion of finding an elaborate and 
au then Lie treatment. If, however, Ihe reader 
is somewhat baffled in his anticipation on the 
first count, it is because the limitatioiLs im- 
posed by the lectureship forbade any detailed 
handling of the subject ; so that at places 
the book is hardly anything more than a 
mere catalogue of names of saints, their 
works and sects, and the aci-oiint as a whole 
is jejune. 

The central theme of the work which the 
author has tried to keep in the foreground is 
Ihe story of India’s “effort to liring about a 
synthesis in the midst of diversities of various 
kinds,*’ during her middle ages. The book 
comprises two lectures, the one devoted to 
the orthodox thinkers, that is, those who 
were followers of tradition, customs and 
scriptures and the other to the liberal 
thinkers, that is, those who dispensed with 
the above and created a new tradition them- 
selves. Though the material is ahundanl 
there arc almost insuperable difficulties in 
the way of presenting a true hi.slory of the 
Indian SadhaiiA, not the lea^t of them being 
oiliiijn thi’oh)}iirum and priestly wliite-wash- 
ing. Some followers of particular seels have 
not hesitated even to burn ohl texts for fear 
of letting out what they consiilcrcil to be 
troublesome facts. The aeeoiint starts with 
ihe advent of Islam whose impact upon the 
Ilinilu society deepened and broadened the 
indigenous spiritual life. We first of all hear 
of the orthodox Mahomedau saints. It is 
a mistake to suiipose that Islam eoiifpiercd 
India only politically. To some, extent she 
conquered her culturally also. But to 
achieve siuAi a coiisuminalioii, more was 
needed than the brutal might of Mn.sllm 
soldiery. “It needed the coming of Maho- 
niednn saints and Sadhakas for accomplishing 
such a task.” They foinid ready materials 
for conversion among the downtrodden 
millions of India. These illustrious new 
comeis appeared first in the Punjab and 
Sindh. Prominent among them were the 
famous Makhdiim Saiyad Ali al Hujwiri, 
Khwaja Muinuddin Chishti of the Chishtiyya 
School of Sufism with his numerous follow- 
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crs, Bahaudflin Zakaria, pioneer of the 
Suhrawardi seet in India, Shah Inayat Shah 
Latif, Bedil, Bckas and others. Some of 
them exerted a considerable influence upon 
certain sections of the Hindu community. 
These sufi saints were eyed with suspicion by 
the orthodox Muslims. Apart from some of 
their heterodox tendencies, these saints and 
their sects bore marked traces of the Hindu 
influence. The liberal influence of these 
saints permeated some ^Fahomedan writers 
also c.g. Abdul Bahim Khan Khanan who 
wrote an admirable i)oem named Rahim 
Satsai and to whom we are indebted for 
the preservation of the most of Surdas’s devo- 
tional songs of Krishna, anrl A/am Shah, 
son of Aurangzeb, whose recension of the 
Satsai by the Vaishnava poet Bihari “is 
admiringly looked upon as the best of its 
kind event at the present time.” Next we 
come to some orthodox Hindu saints, pro- 
pounders of the Neo-Bhakti cull, like the 
Alvars of South India, Hamanujis, Madhva, 
Ananda Tirlha, Nirnbarka, Vallabha and 
others, who “made efforts, in different ways, 
to keep their own religions and spiritual 
culture alive. A section of them tried to 
introduce liberal ideas with I he maximum 
retention of old laws and customs, while the 
other section, in contrast with these virtual 
conservatives in the attempt of creating an 
unity and synthesis, paid least heed to old 
scriptures and customs.” The liberal 
thinkers derided the orthodoxy of both the 
faiths, railed at ceremonials and externals 
and insisted upon a iialiiral and healthy 
religion. It is said that the origin of such 
sects is lost in the mists of antiquity. 
Among the radical reformers of India 
Ramananda's name stands foremost. Next 
come others almost equally Important 
namely, Kabir and Dadu and their numerous 
followers. We hear of many such thinkers. 
Some attempts have b<*en made at places to 
hint at their teachings and views. The 
saints, who did not found any sect or tradi- 
tion, have been left out. All these liberal 
thinkers, the author remarks, “had a desire 
to estal)!ish through spiritual Sadhana a 
brotherhood and a friendly unity among the 
followers of different religions. Sadhakas 
after Sadhakas exerted themselves for this 
end and they have either attained some 
degree of success or met failure, but a cessa- 
tion of efiort in this direction never 
occurred.” One who goes through the 
works learns how modern religions and 
social ;efoTxners like Rammohun and Daya- 


nanda have been anticipated in nearly all 
of their major aspects by a host of medieval 
saints. There arc a number of appendices 
on Dadu and the Baiils. The author has 
made a praiseworthy beginning. We await 
with interest further detailed work on the 
subject. 

THE GREAT TEMPLE AT TAN.JOBE. 
By J. M. Somasiindaram. Printed ai Sniden 

Co., Madras, S. E. Pp. 8f). Price Re. / 
or 2 sh. net. 

This is a monograph on the Rajarajesvara 
or the Sri Brihadisvara Temple of Tanjon?, 
which has been acclaimed by some as “by 
far the grandest temple in India”. Built by 
Rajaraja the Great (083-1011 A.D.), it is the 
most magnifleent momimcnl of the might 
and ability of the Chola rulers. The temple 
is an example of the early Chola Art, bill, 
as the author points out, during its subse- 
quent history it came to contain additions 
and decorations at the b.'inds of the poslerily. 
so that a visitor can study, without leaving 
its precincts, sometliiug of later archileelun' 
of the South as well. The writer ha.s eollec i 
ed the chief points of historical and Inuli 
tional interest associated with the temple for 
the guidance of visitors. The work cfui tains 
an adequate description of the plan of Ihe 
temple. A number of plates of panellings, 
stone-reliefs, and sculptured and metal 
images enhances the usefulness of Ibis giiiile. 

BUF.LETIN OK F.EACUE OK NATIONS 
TEACHING. Ptihh'shcd cvrrp pnir h»y Ihr 
Sccretuf'ial of the Leafiuc of \otlons, (iaievii. 
Pp. m. 

The League of Nations seems to fuuclioii 
most succc.ssfully in its peacc-linic ai'li- 
vities. This Biilleliti is not of general 
interest, but is quite useful to teachers of 
history, geography, modern languages, anil 
international rclalioii.s- -if tliusc teachers 
wi.sh to arouse international ideas in their 
students. It is especially valuable for its 
up-to-da tc bi})l iogra pli ies. 

Those who wish to carry on propagainla 
in favour of the League will find many u.selul 
suggestions. There are articles describing 
the health services, fact-finding surveys, ainl 
other functions of the League in the non- 
political field, and delaih’d reports of all 
League activities in relation to education. 

K. M. 

BUDS AND BLOSSOMS. By Taiiguturi 
Sriramulu. Published by the aullnn\ 
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JIalkett's Gardens, Rajahrnundry , South 
India. Pp. HO. Price Re. 1. 

A collection of poems in English. They 
always rhyme, and usually scan, regardless 
of the strain upon the meaning. The 
author’s friends will probably be glad of an 
opportunity to get a collection of his 
writings. 

K. M. 

PIL(ilUM’S STAFF. Hy Uam B. Motw-ani. 
Published hy the author, Larkana, Sind. 
Pp. 128. Price Re. 1. 

This anthology of quotations follow’s the 
author’s earlier collection, “Sacred Moments”. 
It is made up of short selections, one for 
each day in the year, culled from such varied 
sources as the Mahdbhurata, Onuir Khayam, 
tin? English and American poets, the Bible, 
Annie Besant, and popular gospel hymns. 
It should be an interesting collection for 
those who read very little and like their 
moral instruction rhymed. This is the kind 
«if a book people choose for a gift. 

In all fairness, when the compiler of an 
anthology makes a book with other people's 
writings, he should give the sources of all 
his quotations. The IxKjk is neatly printed 
but inexcusably marred by numerous typo- 
graphical errors wdiich are no less irritating 
because they were belatedly discovered and 
listed at the end of the volume. 

K. M. 


LAKSIIMI’S TltlUMPII. By I). S. Rama- 
ehandra Kao. Published hy G. A. Natesan 
4* Co., Madras. Pp. 212. 

Corey Ford, in one of his lighter moments, 
tells of a fleeing hertj who “jumped on his 
horse and rode off in two directions”. This 
delightful novel has attempted the even more 
impossible feat of going in several directions 
at once. It is admittedly propaganda for 
the Congress ideal, and a protest against 
the caste system in India. In addition, it 
is addressed to Western readers and seeks 
to give a picture of village life in South 
India. And some rcadirrs might think that 
it was propaganda for Christianity. 

As (Congress propaganda and a protest 
against caste, the book is far from effective 
because it is so obviously addressed to 
W'estern readers. The strength of the book 
lies in its |)icture of the changing social life 
in Inilia. As a Westerner, 1 enjoyed the 
details of Indian life and the co?iver.sa lions 
which attempted to carry over into English 
the characteristics of village speech. 

There are many minor errors in the 
author's English, his frequent homilies are 
by no means profound, and the book ends 
in a fog of visions. Put there is a real need 
for novels which paint a true picture of 
Indian social (‘ondilions, and this book makes 
a gonil start in that direction. Much of it 
is very pleasant reading. 

K. M. 


NEWS AND REPORTS 


SKI KAMAKKISllNA BIKTH 
CENTENARY CEI.EHHATIOXS 

El 'KOl’E 

The Birth Centenary was celebrated in 
many places of the Contiiienl in May and 
.lune last. 

At Warsaw where among the inlelleeluals 
there is a large number of <li.sciples and 
admirers of the Master, the celebration 
consisted of holding of a public meeting 
where ghnving tributes were paiil to lndi:i’i 
culture and religion .vhieh, 4’ven in this 
materialistic age, could prodine a Kama- 
krishna and a Vivekananda. Besides, the 
devotees issued memorial cards and pub- 
lished special articles in newspapers and 
magazines on the teachings of the Master, 


ou llu* occasion. Celebrations were also held 
at Wiesbaden and .St. Moritz on a modest 
s»-alc ami newsj)npers i)ublished articles on 
the life of Sri Kainakrishna. 

At Versoin near (Jeiieva, a well- at tended 
public meeting was held at the Institute 
Moonier, an international school, in celebra- 
tion of the Centenary. Swami Yatiswara- 
iianda who is imw in Euro])e in connection 
with the work of I he Kamkri.shna Mission, 
was spccrially invited to address the meeting. 
He spoke in English which was Iran.slated 
into French by an interpreter for the benefit 
of the audience which was mostly French. 
Swamiji spoke also at another meeting on 
the following day, on the me.ssage of Sri 
Ramakrishna and his lecture was illustrated 
by lantern slides. He was invited to speak 
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at two other meetingSi — one held at Geneva 
and the other at Lausanne, in conneetion 
with the Centenary. As a result of the 
Swamiji’s activities a small group has 
already been formed at Geneva who are 
taking steps to spread the message of Sri 
Kamakrishiia all over the Continent. A 
Vedanta Society is being formed at this 
internatioiiui city for the purpose of carry- 
ing on propaganda work. 

In France, at I lie Sorbonne, two lectures 
were organized on the occasion of the 
Centenary celebration, by some professors 
of the University. This has resulted in 
awakening among the P'rench people a keen 
desire to know more of India’s spiritual 
Ireasurc.s. 'I'o meet public demand, some 
of Ihc works of Swami Vivckananila have 
already bc(.*n Iraiislatcd into French and 
they arc among the best sellers of religious 
and philosophical books in France today. 

SiNOAPOKK 

On the ‘2UU of February last, the Tithi 
Puja of Sri Itainakrishna Look place and was 
attended by I he Vivckana'ida S< hool children 
and a few interested members, 

A meeting was held with a prayer and 
a welcome siieech by the Fresident of the 
Mission, Swami IJhaswarananda. Then Mrs. 
•T. T. N. Handy commenced the day's pn> 
ccedings by a iiitiodiu toi y talk which was 
followed by three lee I ores two in Knglish 
and one in Tamil. 

The most enjoyable function of the even- 
ing was a eoneert staged by the Vivekaiiauda 
School children. The I’rst part was a dia- 
logue depleting Iridi.'i, aiicieiiL and modern. 
The significance of the speeches .and songs 
which were rendered in English and Hindi 
had a leliing effect on the audience. 

The 28th of February was specially chosen 
as the second day of the eelebralions so as 
to enable the members as well as outsiders 
who reside in the Native State of Johore to 
be present in Singapore to take part in 
these activities. The Committee was highly 
gratiHed to find a large gathering of Johore 
residents and an equally good crowd of 
Singapore people. A keen interest was 
taken by tin; ladies oji this day loo. 

On Mie 291 h of February, a Conference of 
Ueligions was hchl. Nearly one thousand 
people comprising Indians (who were in the 
majority), Europeans, Eurasians, Chinese, 
Arabs. Fersian.s, Siamese, and other national- 
ities ere present. Representatives from 


Christianity, Islam, Buddhism, Zoroastrian- 
ism, and Hinduism explained briefly the 
essential tenets of their respective religions. 
This sort of religious gathering being unique 
in the history of Malaya was much apijre- 
eiated by the people present. 

The local Vivekananda Sanmarga Sangams 
Miisie Party conducted Bhajans on the first 
of March last, when all present irrespective 
of caste, creed, colour, and rank partook of 
the lunch specially arranged for the day. 
According to the programme the meeting 
was started. Mr. A. S. Poiiiiaraiialam was 
on the Chair, Mr. M. K. Chidainbaram, B.A. 
spoke on “The Present State of Indian 
Society”, ami Mr. V. Chandra Uaj on “Sri 
Ramakrishna and the llarimmy of Rcligioii.s", 
in Tamil. 

Hindi Lectures were also delivered for the 
liiiidi-speuking community. Mr. Jainnadas 
Furushottam look the Chair. Air. lihagavaii 
Bali Sharnia and Mr. S. S. Varma were tin! 
speakers. They spoke on the life ami I each 
ings of Sri Ramakrishna and the Harmony 
of Religions rcspcidively. Alter tin* leelnii-. 
were over, the aiidicni'C was enlerLained h;. 
Hindustani and Tamil Music. 

Funi 

A Convention of Religions was held ni 
Fiiri in eonne<*lion willi the celehialion of 
the Sri Ramakrishna (‘eiitenaiy which tame 
to a close on the 7th June last. Tlie Knj;' 
Saheb of Fiiri, the Chairman of the Reetp- 
lioii Comniillce, weletmiing the delegal«‘.s 
who represented different faiths and ieligion:’i 
emphasized the essential unity of all reli- 
gions and referred to the spirit t»f synthesis 
that iiiarketl out the leaeiiirgs of Sri 
Ramakrishna from those of other propliets. 

Swurni Visvvananda, the heiul oi tlie Rama 
krishna Asrama at Bombay,, who presitleJ 
over the Conveiilion, said that the ('cn tenary 
of Sri Ramuki'isbiia was now being cele- 
brated all the world over. Was it not 
signitieanl, he asked, that savants ami 
ehureh dignitaries of Europe and Ameri<a 
were enthusiastically participating in those 
celebrations ? 

Prominent among olhttrs who spoke at 
the Convention were Rhikkn Maitteya of the 
Mahabodhi Society (Buddhism), Mr I. A. 
Isaac (Judaism), Rev. J. Johnson (Protes- 
tantism), Rev. Father P. Tober (Catholi- 
cism), Moulvi Zahur Hossain of Lahoie 
(Islam), and Pandit Dinesh Chandia 
Bhattacharyya. 
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Od the dosing day of the Convention, 
Mr. P. N. Banerjce delivered a lecture on the 
evolution of different religions in India from 
tlie Vcdic period uplo the present age and 
his IccLure was illuslralcd by lantern slides* 

Previous to the holding of the Convention 
of llcligions, a ladies’ meeting was held at 
l.he local Zilla Scliool Hall, which was 
aLtended by many respectable ladies of the 
town and the sea-beach. Mrs. Ilemalata 
Tagore presided and prominent among those 
who sj)okc at the nieeling were Srimati 
Siikhalata Kao, Srirnali ^^anibala Devi, 
Srimati Chanehala Devi, Srimati Aparna 
Devi, and Falema Begum. 

The Centenary celebration concluded with 
Pujas and lloma perforiiied at the Sri Bama- 
krishna Library, wliere in the afternoon 
there were readings from the (lOspel of Sri 
llamakrishna. This was followed by the 
feeding of the poor whose number was about 
al together. 

('AI/:t;TTA CoLLlT.K STI’DKNTS’ MeETINO 

Under the auspices of the, Inter-Collegiate 
Students’ Jtamakrishna (’(‘iileiiary Committee 
a meeting was held on Tuesday, the 17th 
Mareli at Asutosli College, llhowanipur. Prof, 
.foygopul Banerjce of Calcutta University 
presided. 

Pnif. Jyotisli ('liaiidra Bi’.nerjee, IVof. 
ilaiiinohaii llh.al lacharya and Swaiiii 
SMinbiiddhanaiida juldr<'ss<*(i the meeting. 

'I'lie Pi»'sident in eonclusion delivered a 
I hough I Mspiring lecture. He pointed out 
the ideal :ispeets of Kanikrishna-Vivoka- 
niov nueid wliieh were ‘Henuneiation’ and 
‘Ser\;ce’' 'the characteristic aspects of the 
Ii'diin nalion. India lias never been notori- 
iHis for -irgrandizcincni. The Kishis and 
saints of the Hindus liavj- never preached 
their religion before the world bv declaring 
that 1 lis religion is the best and only religion 
to be followial, Hinduism has never prose- 
lyii/ed. To a Hindu religion is a fpieslitai 
of realization aiid not an expansion by 
number. Self-realization is the ideal of Reli- 
gion and self-realization lan be attained only 
by ronuneialion. Tlie learned speaker refer- 
red to the strict austerities and reuio’ciation 
of Sri Hamakrishna. And tlie rennnei.ation, 
evokcfl a universal love in hi!u which has 
spieatl to-day all over the world. His love 
knew no restriction. He did noi make any 
distinction between a man aru^ a man, 
between the high and the low. It is his 
universal love and univer.sal religious accept- 
ance that stand as the noblest service to 


humanity — and the apostle of these ideals is 
known to the world by his illustrious disciple 
Swami Vivekananda. 

DHAN UOPAI. MUKHEIMI 

We are greatly shocked to liear of the 
premature death, and that under tragic 
cireninstanees, of Mr. Dhan (iopal Mnkherji 
in July last in Xew ^■orU. Mr. Mnkherji 
was one of the limited number of Indians 
who have esiablislied Ihcir name as a writer 
in the field of English literature. Some of 
his books were the "best sellers'’ of the 
year in America. By reading his The Face 
of Silence Mon. Houiaui Rnliand became 
iiitercsled in the lives and teachings of Sri 
Rnmakrisiina and Swami Vivekananda, 
who.se biography he himM'If afterwards wrote. 
By the death of Mr. Miiklierji Prahuddha 
Bharala has lost oiu‘ of its distinguished 
contrihnlors. 

Dhan Copal Mnkherji was born in the year 
1890 in Calcutta. Led by a sjiirit of enter- 
prise, he left the parental protection and 
care while still very young, and went to 
Japan. From there lu' went to America, 
where after passing ihroogli a period of 
groat stress and struggle lie made a name 
as a journalist, author and lecturer. 

Though he lived pia'licnily his whole life 
in .Ainoruai, his !o\e b)r Indbin ideas and 
ideals remained nnvhake.'ed. He was an 
ardent devotee of the Ranikri.>hMa Mission, 
aiul got spiritual initial ion from Swami 
Shivaiianda, the late lamented President of 
the Order. He visited Iiiilia luieo ami had 
a mind to do so again al an early date. 
But alas, tlial was not lo be! May bis soul 
lind that Bliss whicli he so eagerly sought 
for during liis lifetinie. 

THE RAMKRTSHXA MISSION FAMINE 
AND FLOOD REIJKF WORK 

Bencai. F\mine 

Our workers from the different fli.slriets 
of Bengal inform ns lhal the famine condi- 
tions are woiMUiing ns the cultivators are 
gelling unemployed aflm- linisliing their 
season's work in the iields. We have lliore- 
f«iro had lo increase onr doles. During the 
last four weeks ending on the lath .\ugnst, 
the Mission distrilmled 4S8 mds. 87 srs. of 
rice amongst lO.lotl recipients. Of these, 
;JS9 mds. 28 srs. were given from Oahura, 
.Thapa and Nakipur centres of the Khulna 
district amongst 8,118 recipients of 32 
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villages, while from the Joyrambati centre 
of the Bankiira district 1,799 recipients of 
21 villages got 74 mds. 28 srs. During the 
same period there were only two distribu- 
tions from the newly opened Lakshmibati 
centre of the Birbhum district, in which 
493 persons belonging to 23 villages received 
24 mds. 2() srs. of rice. The Joyram- 
bati centre distributed some new and old 
cloths. 


Arakan Flood 

The flood relief work in the Kyaiikpyii 
district of Burma conliinicd during the 
period. There were four centres at Fhediiba, 
Thippon, Agareoh and (iangadaw. At the 
request of the Deputy romniissioner addi- 
tional work was undertaken at the Raniree 
area. From the four centres in Chediiba 
Island 13.207 persons received <lolcs of 9K) 
mds. of rice weekly. Temporary dispensaries 
were opened in the distressed areas, and 
medical relief was given to many thousands. 

I^KN(JAL Flood 

On receipt of an urgent coll for help from 
our Malda centre in North Bengal, the 
Mission decided to start immediate flood 
relief measures for the distressed people of 
the district. Details of the work have not 
yet been received and will be published in 
our next report. 

The funds at our disposal arc getting 
exhausted, while the situation ivS heconiing 
more desperate every <lay. The famine relief 
work in Bengal ictpiircs to be continued till 
the next harvest. We Ihcrcbne appeal to 


all to contribute to our funds so that 
thousands may be saved from starvation 
and death. 

We have great pleasure in acknowledging 
with thanks the receipt of the following note- 
worthy contributions to our Famine Relief 
Fund during the period ; — 


Calcutta Baled Jute 
Association ... Rs. 

Sj. Sasi Rhusan Law, 
Calcutta ... ,f 

Mr. R. N. Pal, Calcutta „ 

Dr. R. D. M o d i, 
Ahmedahad ... ,, 

Raja Radha Raman, Pili- 
bhit (2nd instalment) ,, 

China Ba/ar Glassware 
and Knarnellcd Ware 
Dealers’ Associa t ion, 
Calcutta ... ,, 

The Save the Children 
Society, L o n d o n, 
through Lady Muriel 


1,000 0 0 

100 0 0 
100 0 0 

125 0 0 

200 0 0 

.500 0 0 
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ContrihiitioiiK will he lhankfiilly received 
at any of the following addresses: — 

(1) Tin* President, Ranikrishna Mission, 

Bcliir Math P.O. Howrah Dist. 

(2) The Manager, Ailvaita Aslirania, 

4, Wellington Lane, l^‘ll(■ulla. 

(So) SWAMI M VDMAVANANDA, 

Actinfi St'crrldrijf 

Rtimkrish mi Mission. 
Aufiusly 
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‘‘Arise I Awake I And stop not till the Goal is reached/’ 


CLASS TALKS 

By Swami Vivkkananda 


Salvation from Sin 

We are to be saved from sin by 
bcinfi sived from ifjjnoranee. Ipiior- 
anee is Uie cause of which sin is the 
result. 

CoMINli BACK TO THE DiVINE MoTIIER 

When a nurse takes a baby out into 
the garden and plays with the baby, 
the Mother may send word to the 
baby to come indoors. The baby is 
absorbed in play, and says : “1 won’t 
come; I do not want to eat.” After 
a while, the baby becomes disgusted 
with his play and says : “I will go 
to Mother.” The nurse says : “Here 
is a new doll,” but the baby says : 
“I do not care for dolls any more. 
I will go to Mother”, and he weeps 
until he goes. We are all babies. The 


Mother is God. Wc are absorbed in 
seeking for money, wealth and all these 
things; but the time will come when we 
will awaken, and then this nature will 
try to give us more dolls, and wc will 
say : “No, 1 have had enough, I will 
go to God”. 

No Inoividuality apart from God 

Tf we arc inseparable from God, and 
always one, have wc no individuality? 
Oh yes; that is God. Our indivi- 
duality is God. This is not real indivi- 
duality which you have now. You are 
coming lowaids that true one. Indivi- 
duality means what cannot be divided. 
How can you call this state — we are 
now— individuality? One hour you 
are thinking one way, and the next 
hour another way, and two hours 
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after, another way. Individuality is 
that whiph changes not. It would be 
tremendously dangerous for the present 
state to remain in eternity, then the 
thief would always remain a thief, and 


the blackguard, a blackguard. If a 
baby died, he would have to remain a 
baby. The real individuality is that 
which never changes, and will never 
change, and that is God within us. 


THE INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT OF INDI A 

By The Editor 


1 

The distress of an average Indian, 
caused by unemployment and under- 
employment, is becoming more and more 
acute with the rapid change of economic 
conditions. The cost of living has in- 
creased in the ratio of 1 : 3.7S during the 
last forty years while the income has 
remained the same, and in the majority 
of cases especially among the middle 
classes and the labourers the income 
has in recent times abruptly and abnor- 
mally decreased. The rale of growth in 
the population of India is proportionate 
to her resources, still abje*ct poverty has 
been for long reigning in every ])art 
of India. Ninety per cent, of the 
total population are constantly living 
in sight of the hunger line. One of the 
chief reasons for this is that the agricul- 
tural and industrial activities of India 
have been suffering from extreme mal- 
adjustment. In every advanced coun- 
try agriculture and industries go hand 
in hand in order to attain an (economic 
equilibrium. But in India it is much 
to be deplored that nearly 73 per cent, 
of the total population depend on agri- 
culture and its allied occupations, 
whereas the corresponding figures in 
other countries arc 10 per cent, in the 
Unite ! Kingdom, 22 per cent, in the 
United States of America, 80.5 per cent, 
in Germany, 88.3 per cent, in France, 
and 85 per cent, in Canada. Again, the 


proportion of population dependent on 
industries in India is about 11.2 per 
cent., whereas the corrcs]K)ndiiig ]>er- 
ccntages for other countries are 30.7 in 
the United Kingdom, 29.3 in the United 
States of America, 38.1 in Germany, 
31.2 in France, and 2(3.0 in Canada. As 
a consequence of such a maladjiistnicnt 
in the agricultural and industrial occu- 
putions of India, the proportion in 
annual income as between agriculture 
and industry has been very poor. 
The incomes /n r nipitu between agri- 
eulturc and industries in India are 
ajiproximately Rs. 50 and Rs. 12 
respectively, whereas in .Japan the 
figures are Rs. .57 and Rs. 158; ii; 
Sweden, Rs. 120 and Rs. 384; in the 
United Kingdom, Rs. 02 and Rs. 412; 
in Canada, Rs. 213 and Rs. 470; and 
in the United States of America, Rs. 175 
and Rs. 721 respectively. Tl.e number 
of persons engaged in organized indus- 
tries in British India was about 1.5 
million in 1030, or roughly 1 per cent, 
of the total working population, while 
for the whole of India it was 1.7 million. 
The proportion of the working popula- 
tion engaged in all classes of industries 
including mining in India in the same 
year was 10.2 per cent., while in the 
United Kingdom it was about 47.2 per 
cent., in the United States of America 
82, in Canada 25, in Germa^y 
France 88.8, and in Japan 19.5. 
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The figures stated above are sufficient 
to show to what extent India is indus- 
trially backward and how hopelessly the 
balance between the agricultural and 
industrial activities in India has been 
maladjusted. 

Within recent years all the nations of 
the world have more or less concentrated 
their resources on the devcloi)ment of 
industries and manufactures with a view 
ti> strengthening their economic position 
on a solid basis. Following the exam- 
ple of Great Britain, the Continental 
nations, the United States of America, 
Canada, and Japan have made consider- 
able progress in building up industries 
and thereby have increased their nation- 
al wealth and income. Thus, economic 
nationalism has been the order of the 
day. But unfortunately, India has not 
been able to make any advance in the 
development of her industries and 
manufactures even up till now. So, it 
is no wonder that the middle classes of 
India have alreatly come to the stage 
of eompletc ruin and the labourers to 
the nadir of poverty and degradation, 
and that the average earning power of 
the Indian has been the lo’west of all 
among the nations having an ordered 
g(»verniiunt. 

II 

Industrialism cannot thrive unless the 
Statv encourages both corporate and in- 
dividual enterprises. Not to speak of 
dependent countries, even independent 
countries cannot make any progress in 
industries and manufactures unless 
there be strong national policies to sup- 
port them. Mr. J. Taylor Peddie, a 
noted writer on Economies observes in 
his book Economic Reconstruction : 
“The successful development of a nation 
wholly depends upon the favourable 
conditions which Government may 
create within it for productive industry ; 
wherein men can use their minds, body, 


health and intelligence with every free- 
dom, each individual rising to his maxi- 
mum power in the accomplishment of 
which he will derive his greatest happi- 
ness.” It is unfortunate that neither 
the State nor the captains of industry 
have so long concentrated their re- 
sources upon the industrial development 
of India. 

“It is a tragic waste of human 
effort”, observes Sir S. Kudhakrishnan 
in his famous Convocation Address to 
the Andhra University in 19527, “in a 
country where so much needs to be 
done. Earth and its resources are 
bountiful and there are plenty of hands 
capable of ))roducing wealth and yet 
they are all lying idle. It is not fair to 
contend that Indians arc unwilling to 
apply themselves to industrial pursuits 
as they arc more speculative than prac- 
tical. There does not seem to be any- 
thing radically 'wrong about the Indian 
mind. Till the industrial revolution, 
the eonditions were practically the same 
in India and Europe. Our agricultural 
methods, economic institutions, indus- 
trial developments and llie relations bet- 
wien the landlords and the tenants were 
governed on almost the same lines in 
India as in Europe. Only we happen 
to remain still in large part in the 
mediaeval agrarian and j)rc-industrial 
stages. It is a matter for deep concern 
that Great Britain has done little to 
stimulate us into life and activity in 
spite of our long and close political and 
economic association with it. One 
would expect that this connection with 
Britain would have given us a start in 
the rae<* and enabled us to outstrip our 
competitors in the East. But nothing 
like it has happened.” Some eminent 
British writers too express their views 
on the subject and they have been 
quoted by Sir M. Visvesvaraya in his 
book entitled Planned Economy jor 
India to show an unbiased criticism of 
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the industrial situation in India. One 
of them is from a book entitled Jndmtry 
and the State — A Conservative Vieti\ 
written by Four M. P.’s of Great Britain 
and published in 1927 : 

“Few people nowadays seriously 
suggest that the State should con- 
duct the industry of the nation. 
But it is the duty of any Government 
to create and to sustain conditions under 
which it is possible for other people to 
conduct them. . . . Captains of indus- 
try must look at the industrial activity 
of the country ju-imarily from the view- 
point of their own undertakings. The 
Government alone is in a position to 
survey the whole field of industry im- 
partially, to judge each industry not 
only from the economic standpoint but 
from the point of view of its national 
utility, to apply remedial measures to 
the black spots in the national interest, 
and, above all, to safeguard the interests 
of the consumer as well as those of the 
producer.” There is another from the 
remarks of Sir Alfred Watson, a former 
editor of The Statesman^ who while 
speaking in 1938 at a Royal Empire 
Society luncheon said : “Industrially 
India was a land of missed opportuni- 
ties, the blame for it resting heavily on 
Britain. The mischief had been that 
Britain did not seriously tackle the 
problem of developing India’s industrial 
potentialities.” It is therefore obvious 
that India could not make any headway 
in the development of her industries on 
account of the lack of identity of inter- 
ests between her people and her rulers. 
The only hope of India’s industrial 
development lies in a radical change in 
the economic policies of the country 
after a close and thorough survey of 
the existing conditions. Some econo- 
mists suggest that there should be an 
All-India Industrial Organization in 
which there must be two agencies, one 
from the Government and the other from 


the public; the two need to work to- 
gether in close co-operation to safe- 
guard the industrial interests of the 
country. Let us hope that such an idea 
would be realized in action in the near 
future for the economic well-being of the 
people and that of the State as well. 

HI 

The temperament of the Indian people 
has often been condemned and referred 
to as one of the main reasons for India’s 
industrial backwardness. The fault lies 
not so much in the mind of the people 
as in the want of opportunities and faci- 
lities to develop their spirit of enterprise 
and business integrity. If proper train- 
ing liad been provided for them from 
the very beginning of English education 
in India, they could have proved them- 
selves as efficient as the advanced 
nations of the world. 

It is also a mistake to suppose that 
the doctrine of Karma so invete- 
rate in the mass consciousness is res- 
ponsible for the Indians’ lack of busi- 
ness enterprise. The doctrine of Karma 
never encourages inertia and timidity, 
nor is it a philosophy of despair, an 
ethics to make man idle and feeble. It 
is just the opposite of what its critics 
say and what its false adherents prac- 
tise. It is for want of proper under- 
standing that the doctrine has been con- 
fused with fatalism and its allied ten- 
dencies. The doctrine rather encourages 
a man to build his fate not only in the 
affairs of the world but also in the 
domain of the spirit. For, it pro- 
claims the inner strength of man to 
triumph over the forces that try to 
enslave him. It never implies the 
denial of man’s freedom to rule his 
circumstances, rather it emphatically 
denounces man’s thinking of himself as 
a tool in t^ hands of Nature. The 
(iita sings the heroic note : 
man should uplift himself by his own 
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self, so let him not weaken this self. 
For this self is the friend of oneself, and 
this self is the enemy of oneself.” The 
doctrine of Karma clearly indicates that 
man is not u mere bundle of instincts 
but a spirit that can govern the law of 
human action and stem the tide of 
cause and effect in any way he chooses. 
It is not the j)hilosophy of the doctrine 
itself, rather its misinterpretation and 
misapplication that have retarded the 
economic and other progress of the 
country. 

The emphasis on spiritual endeavour 
as stressed in the literature and the 
seriptures of India has not unoften been 
alleged to be a drawback in Indian 
character, that lias prov{‘d to be a bar 
to the material progress of the country. 
This is also an instance of how the 
jihilosopliy of life has been wrongly 
understood by critics and fatally applied 
by its false adherents. A spiritual life 
is not necessarily one of poverty and 
degradation in the material aspect. A 
spiritual civilization does not necessarily 
jiresuppose a nation’s utter indifference 
to or neglect of material advancement. 
The Indian jihilosophy of life as promul- 
gated by the Indian sages recognized 
the production of wealth as a legitimate 
aim of human endeavour. It was re- 
garded as one of the fourfold attain- 
ments of life. The present state of 
poverty and ill-health is no index for the 
spiritual civilization of India, rather it 
seems to be just the very antithesis of 
the same when we remember the condi- 
tion of ancient India whose wealth was 
proverbial and whose spiritual note of 
the national life was at the same 
time predominant. Therefore, those 
who at the present lime justify 
the crass poverty of the Indian 
people on the ground of the spiritual 
inheritance of the nation are ignorant 
of Indian culture, its true perspective 
and devcloptncnt through ages and its 


special message to the world. Swami 
Vivekananda again and again asked the 
Indians to improve the material condi- 
tion of India, because e-ven spirituality 
can hardly grow in the midst of poverty 
which is not voluntary. The sages of 
India never meant to make India a 
nation of Sannyasiiis ; that is why they 
used to uphold the doctrine of Adhikara 
which urges a man to take up the course 
of life best suited to his inclinations 
and aptitude. What they meant by the 
s[)iritualizalion of life can be well ex- 
pressed in the memorable words of 
Swami Vivekananda : “This is the one 
mistake made in every country and in 
every society, and it is a greatly regret- 
table thing that in India, where it was 
always understood, the same mistake 
of forcing the highest truths on to people 
who are not ready for them, lias been 
made of late. My method need not be 
yours. The Sa])iiyasin, as you all 
know, is the ideal of the Hindu’s life, 
and every one by our Shastras is com- 
pelled to give up. Every Hindu who 
has tasted the fruits of this world must 
give up in the latter part of his life, 
and he w’ho does not is not a Hindu, 
and has no more right to call himself 
a Hindu. \Vc know that this is the 
ideal— to give up after seeing and ex- 
periencing the vanity of tilings. Hav- 
ing found out that the heart of the 
material W’orld is a mere hollow, con- 
taining only ashes, give it up and go 
back. The miiul is circling forward, as 
it were, towards the senses, and that 
mind has to circle backwards; the 
Prdvritii has to stop and the Nivntti 
has to begin. That is the ideal. But 
that ideal can only be realized after a 
certain amount of experience. We can- 
not teach the child the truth of renun- 
ciation ; the child is a born optimist; 
his whole life is in his senses ; his whole 
life is one mass of sense-enjoyment. So 
there arc child-like men in every coun- 
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try, who require a certain amount of 
experience, of enjoyment to see through 
the vanity of it, and then renunciation 
will come to them. There has been 
ample provision made for them in our 
Books ; but unfortunately, in later 
times, there is a tendency to bind every 
one down by the same laws as those by 
which the Sannyasin is bound, and that 
is a great mistake. But for that a good 
deal of the poverty and the misery that 
you sec in India need not have been. 
A poor man’s life is hemmed in and 
bound down by tremendous spiritual and 
ethical laws for which he has no use. 
Hands off ! Let the poor fellow enjoy 
himself a little, and then he will raise 
himself up and renunciation will come 
to him of itself. Perhaps in this line, 
we can be taught something by the 
Western people, but we must be very 
cautious in learning these things.” 
Thus it is clear that the spiritual heri- 
tage of India is no bar to the material 
advancement of the Indian people, and 
industrialism is the only way by which 
India can remove her age-long poverty 
and the present crisis of unemployment 
and under-empioyment. Industrialism 
has no doubt a number of perils and 
baneful effects on the life and the cul- 
ture of a nation. But the course open 
to India is to tone them down to her 
requirements and at the same time to 
raise the banner of her civilization 
above the troubled waters of the 
industrial life. 

IV 

India has not yet learnt the extensive 
use of machinery in developing her 
industries. The manual labour in pro- 
duction has to be minimized and tools 


of the most modern type have to be 
adopted. Referring to the use of 
machinery Sir M. Visvesvaraya ob- 
serves : “The neglect to use machinery 
till now has been extremely harmful to 
India. The attitude of the people of 
India towards this new development 
should, therefore, be to accept unhesita- 
tingly the principle that machinery and 
tools of the most modern type should be 
used in production. Except in the 
case of the textile industry, the volume 
of production obtained from organized 
industries in this country, that is, indus- 
tries which use machinery, is inappreei- 
able. . . . Experience shows that al- 
though some one invention or other has 
thrown people out of work, scientilic 
discoveries taken as a ^vhole have pro- 
vided work for millions. The j)oliey in 
India in the immediate future should 
therefore be to utilize up-to-date tools, 
machinery and power to the fullest ex- 
tent permitted by its resources.” 

Training in business life is the most 
important factor of all in improving the 
conditions of industrial develoj)in(‘nl. 
The capacity and quality of I lie 
average citizen of India should im- 
prove, and that is possibh* only if tin 
modern educational institutions of India 
seriously take up the task and mal%( 
provisions for imparting |)raelical train - 
ing to young and old men in the use 
of modern tools and machinery in the 
various grades of their educational 
career. Mass education should be free 
and compulsory to reach the people at 
large, at the same time the common 
people should be trained in industries so 
that the inherent tendencies in them for 
trade and commerce may be awakened. 



REMINISCENCES OF GIRISH CHUNDER CHOSE 

By Mrs. Gray Hallock 


.... Girish Chunder Ghose, who 
(lied in February 1912, was a Hindu 
disciple of Sri Ramakrishna, and an 
exponent of the Vedanta, a religion and 
philosophy as old as India, which he 
worked into his fascinating dramas. So 
far as 1 know, there are as yet no tran- 
slations of his complete works, otherwise 
his name would, I think, be even better 
known than Tagore’s. 

In India, G. C., as he was affection- 
jifcly called in Sri Rarnakrishna’s circle, 
is still remembered and revered as a 
saint and a genius. There is a G. C. 
Society and a ])ark in Calcutta is named 
after him — for the charm of his perso- 
nality is utterly unforgettable by those 
who knew him well. . . . 

The great yellow river was alive with 
small craft almost half across its width. 
Ghats and white buildings gleamed 
between })alrn trees on the opposite 
shore s. gainst the deep blue of India’s 
cl<a- warm winter sky. It was a day 
of religious festival. In the grounds of 
Ihc 'latli or Hindu Monastery, founded 
by Vivekanarida, the scent of blossom- 
ing mango trees was almost overpower- 
ing. Marigcjlds in the grass W’ere trod- 
(1( II underfoot (as we tread daisies) by 
lh(' great crowd of hahus who had come 
from Calcutta by river, and garlands of 
Ihesc flow'crs strung like beads by their 
heads, without stems or foliage, festoon- 
ed the portraits of Ramakrishna the 
Master, and of Vivekananda the disciple 
here venerated, set out like shrines 
under a large shamiana or tent. The 
garden and field was so crowded with 
visitors that the mass of humanity even 
surged in and out of the monastery, 


changing the usual peacefulness of this 
spot to the semblance (jf a fair. 

The poor from surrounding villages, 
squatting in rows on the grass, were 
being fed by Vivekananda’s Sannyasins 
(monks), their salmon-coloured robes or 
chuddars distinguishing them from the 
bare-headed, white-r/hnti-clad, umbrella- 
carrying babu visitors. These w^erc 
mostly Bengali geiitlerneii, but here and 
there were men from the South or from 
the Hills, whose symi)athics had drawn 
them to this annual f(*stival. Here and 
there, under awnings, were, groups of 
religious singers known as Sankirtan 
parties. In another plaee an improvis- 
ing musician with matted hair, ash- 
strewn, was dancing and reciting in a 
frenzy of devotion, or what he intended 
to appear as such. Elsewhere pictures 
of Hindu gods, goddesses, and saints, 
and pious books were for sale. Every- 
where heat and dust and the raucous 
voices of chattering, gesticulating 
Bengalis. 

In this environment, so utter a con- 
trast to the quiet upper room with 
which 1 came to associate him, I first 
saw Girish Chunder Ghose. A friend 
conducted me through this chaos of 
sights and sounds. Among a group, a 
little distance aAvay, stood an elderly 
man of commanding appearance and 
bearing. IIc had a Roman type of face, 
and was the very evident centre of 
attraction in this little group under the 
trees. There must have been some witty 
repartee that raised a laugh from the 
others. With a smile, throwing his silk 
chuddar or shawl toga-fashion across one 
shoulder, the Roman figure strode away 
from the others. 
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“Who is that?” I asked. 

“That is Girish Chundcr Ghose, poet, 
dramatist, disciple of Sri Ramakrishna. 
I brought you to this part of the 
grounds to show him to you, but you 
have picked him out yourself. Shall T 
introduce you ?” asked my guide, an 
American doctor. 

“I would prefer not to meet him in 
this noisy place. Can you not take me 
to sec him some day at his own house ?” 
For T knew that my escort was persona 
^rata there. 

“Perhaps it can be arranged. You 
are quite right, this is no time or place 
for any real talk.” 

The tall figure was lost in the press, 
but there remained an inij^ression of a 
l)hysique and dignity seldom seen in 
India, and of a face Roman rather than 
Hindu, with keen grey eyes, iron-grey 
hair, and extraordinarily large ears. T 
knew nothing about him at this time 
except that he was called “the Bengali 
Shakcsi^eare”, and that he was a Bhakta 
(mystic) devoted to his Master and his 
memory. 

A few weeks later T was taken to see 
this Indian poet in his own setting. 
Girish had consented to receive me, and 
through the northern (juarter of crow’d- 
cd Calcutta bazaars we turned from a 
narrow lane into a short blind alley. 
At the end of it there faced us a typical 
native house of the better sort. Beside 
the entrance was a stone seat, and the 
house had an upper floor with a row of 
long iron-barred, open windows. In this 
upper room several men were seated on 
the floor about Girish, who always occu- 
pied a position at one end, facing the 
long windows that looked down into the 
little alley a few feet below. He must 
have seen us coming and wished to do 
us a court(;sy, for when we entered the 
courtyard, crossed it, and were ascend- 
ing a little stone stair in the wall to the 
roof ( whence that upper r(Kjm was 


reached), Girish stood before us, 
descending and saluting us in the beauti- 
ful Hindu way, with folded hands. It is 
the attitude familiar to us in the saints 
who stand beside Madonna and Child in 
the old masters. In India it is the usual 
greeting. With most persons it may 
have ^legcnerated into a mere salute, 
but the meaning of this gesture is really 
a sanctification, for the word that ac- 
eom])anies it, or is understood by the 
action, means, “I worship the Divine in 
thee”. Is there any more beautiful 
greeting imaginable ? I returned G. C.’s 
greeting, and realized that it is rare in 
the East for a host and an old man to 
rise to receive a woman. We followed 
him up the stone stair and across the 
roof that gave a glimpse of fading pink 
on sky and ri\er and palm trees to the 
north. 

The upper room we entered was long 
and narrow, with windows on both its 
sides, looking into the courtyard of the 
house, and on to the 1 if tie alley that led 
to the entrance of the house. At one 
end a door led lo the roof we had tra- 
versed, another at the op])osite end led 
lo an inner chamber G. C.’s bedroom. 
The floor of the larger room was covered 
with a drugget, and bolsters were strewn 
about for guests lo lean against. Book- 
eases lined the walls. At G, C.N elbow 
was a pile of magazirn-s and papers. 
Near him stood a medieine-chest and 
some small brass bowls conhiining spices 
which were handed round among the 
visitors at intervals. A native j)unkah 
of matting hung across the ceiling, and 
a boy sat on the balcony overlooking 
the courtyard of the house, working the 
cord it swung by. There is something 
infinitely soothing and hypnotic in that 
slow, monotonous creaking; no electric 
fan can compare with it for soporific 
influence. 

We found several Bengali gentlemen 
already with G. C., to whom my 
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sciice was something of a shock and 
embarrassment. I had just enough 
knowledge of oriental etiquette to leave 
my shoes at the door, and had suffi- 
ciently acquired the habit of sitting 
cross-legged and to let myself down 
more or less gracefully into that atti- 
tude. I had a sense of feeling at home 
with Girish at once. His smile was very 
winning, his English perfect, his voice 
capable of conveying many shades of 
feeling. It is twenty years and more 
since I last saw him, but the personality 
is sharp and clear to me as when I saw 
him often, reclining at one end of this 
upper room. Strength, physical, men- 
tal, and spiritual, was the keynote of 
the iiii])rcssion he made. 'I'he term 
“mild Hindu” did not in the least apply 
to him, for it conveys the effeminacy 
characteristic of most Hindu men. Yet 
Girish never used his powers destruc- 
tively. Sentimentality, patriotic or 
artistic, held no appeal to him. No fool 
or knave could stand unrecognized in 
his presence. 1 never heard any poli- 
tical or disloyal talk there. 

In this house G. C. lived with an 
older widowed sister and his son. His 
wife and daughter had passed away 
sonic years before. Girish had been 
inon or less wild in his youth ; his saiiit- 
lin(*v.s, which was of the robust order, 
dating only from the time he came in 
contact with Sri Ramukrishna and the 
latter’s death. I met Girish at a 
moment when I was greatly disillusion- 
ed and needed to meet just such a soul 
to save me from turning my back on 
much that appealed to me in India, but 
was so obscured by surface rubbish. 

India has many saints, soi-ftisnut, but 
it has few incn. And here was a man 
of whom in his closing years 1 could feel 
the manliness and strength, the sweet- 
ness and tolerance and devol ion of 
spirit. If you heard rumours of a wild 
youth, it was merely, as you looked at 
3 


the fine old Roman flicc, to think how 
handsome he must have been. What a 
magnificent lover he must have been — 
fierce, delicate, poetic, tenderly master- 
ful, as a woman would have the man of 
her choice; taking her and her love as 
his birthright; assertive, not deliberate, 
yet humble by the strength of his love ; 
aggressive in affection yet not in owner- 
ship ! My respect went out to this old 
man who had had something to re- 
nounce, whose very strength sent him 
first to the devil and then, with equal 
impetus, to God. My reverence went 
out to him at once, as to the saint I 
had been looking for in a land of saints. 
There is so much maw'kish sweetness 
among religious devotees in India. All 
mystics stand in danger of sentimen- 
tality. Rut here was one who had geni- 
us and fire, who was not half dead nor 
atro]ihied, one who had renounced the 
world, the flesh, and the devil, knowing 
their charm, and yet lived actively and 
beneficently in the miilst of life? ; who 
used his genius for his time and his 
peojile, yet knew that fame is a bubble 
and laid his work at the feet of his God. 
A saint, this, who meditated and had 
realizeil God yet had time and com- 
passion enough to help the small troubles 
of his world, who went to Calcutta slums 
with righteous indignation and medi- 
cines, who scolded and annihilated evil, 
but loved the sinner and gave spiritual, 
mental, and physical comfort in a 
brotherly way. A saint, this, with a 
love of (ion that does not crowd out 
(ion’s children; his heart set on God 
yet his brain, its servanl, inspired to 
write great dramas aiul poems. 

At the end of each day Girish gave free 
access to friends who cared to talk with 
him, and firmly he guided the conversa- 
tion to only such topics as >verc worth 
while. He was to me a living exponent 
of that saying of the mediaeval mystic, 
Meistcr Ekhart, that “what a man 
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takes in by contemplation, he must 
give out in love”. He was that rare 
“mystic who can be practical”. Those 
who sought him regarded him as a 
master of mysticism before they thought 
of him as a master of rhetoric, yet they 
came to him, also, for advice in matters 
frankly worldly. He led that busy life 
which can always find leisure. 

I spent many hours in that r(X)m at 
sunset. He made me always welcome 
literally and metajihysicalJy. I sat at 
his feet and came to regard him with 
the affection of a daughter. It is diffi- 
cult to recall all the details of that first 
meeting, for the privilege became a 
habit, but never a commonplace. 
Girish had his moods, like all sensitive 
souls. Sometimes gay and playful, you 
might also find him silent, grave, almost 
tragically serious, full of the sense of 
“Maya” — the impermanence of what 
seems so real. That first time T was at 
his house he was at his best. I could 
forget myself even with a number of 
hahufi furtively watching me. I saw 
only G. C., as he liked to be called 
because Vivekananda had so dubbed 
him. The others, beside Girish, were 
merely furniture till \ could individualize 
them, and see how they venerated and 
tried to serve him 

Girish never quenched frankness or 
spontaneity. This was a great boon to 
me at the time, for I was leading a life 
of tremendous isolation and self-repres- 
sion. To go to him was freedom to be 
myself, say what T thought, without fear 
of criticism. 1 never felt I had better 
not express a thought or question. lie 
dealt patiently and sympathetically with 
stupid questions, repressed and depress- 
ing moods, understanding and respecting 
the problem he knew I had to meet. 

But G. C. could be angry. He did 
not suffer fools gla My. I have seen 
him berate a friend or a servant with 
flasi- eye. I rejoiced in this positive- 


ness, this definite expression. He could 
sympathize and tolerate, but not weakly 
compromise. He said his say — ^then at 
once restored that person to his favour. 
And that has always seemed to me the 
only anger that is ethical. State the 
grievance, hit from the shoulder if you 
must — then leave the other to deal with 
it as he will, but reinstate him at once. 
If he sulks, that is not your affair. You 
arc as much his friend as before, and 
you are ready to be treated by the same 
heroic method of swift, honouring plain 
speech and expect the same rapid 
closing and forgetting of the incident. 

A thing that struck me was an action 
that I afterwards found to be a habit 
with G. C. As the short twilight dcc])- 
ened into the blue tropical night a ser- 
vant came to light a banging lamp. 
No matter if he was talking at the mo 
ment, Girish would stop, raise folded 
hands to his forehead in a gesture of 
worship, and murmur a salutation to 
Rumakrishna. It was the same if a bell 
were rung somewhere. I came to know 
that he set himself the time of candle- 
light and the sound of a bell as sentinels 
for a momentary remembrance of Gojj. 
Perhaps this was not origimd, but he 
was the only Hindu in whom I ever 
observed it. It greatly imj)rcsscd rru' a:* 
a simple and genuine application of tlu 
teaching of his Master, that ’‘worsliif) is 
constant remembrance”. A.nd did not 
Christian Brother Lawrence teach the 
same ? 

I once complained to Girish that his 
friends, if I asked them a question about 
Hindu customs, mythology, or litera- 
ture, always murmured the replies witl» 
heads bent down into their clothing with- 
out looking at me. ^‘1 find it impos- 
sible”, I told him, “to carry on a con- 
versation that way, yet I feel they know 
so much about things I want to learn 
here. Why are they so awkward about 
it?” 
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Girish laughed heartily. He had 
never been out of India, yet he seemed 
Western in his understanding of my ob- 
jection to this foolish embarrassment 
and self-consciousness, so noticeable, 
then, when Hindu men met Western 
women in India. 

‘*Yes, it is absurd, Little Sister ! Rut 
they are shy and not used to ladies who 
talk with men freely and at case. And 
this is their idea of respect. You startle 
them by being interested in the things 
we talk about here : religion, philo- 
sophy, metaphysics. You must remem- 
ber that a Hindu must not l<x)k in the 
face of any woman but his mother, wife, 
sister, or daughter. It would be consi- 
dered rude for him to do so.” 

“With us,” I replied, “it is consider- 
ed rude and shifty not to look at the 
person you are speaking tf), and wc are 
taught to answer clearly. You don’t 
act so !” 

'the old man smiled. “Shall I tell 
y*ju how to put them at their case with 
you? In India, if you can eatuhlinh a 
relationship, it is accepted. Why don’t 
you tell them you arc their sister?” 

So i!l the next visit to Girish 1 ad- 
tlrosscci the live or six men present. I 
toki then) I liad come a long way to see 
India, to learn all I could, that I wished 
they would help me by talking to me 
freely, as do men and women in the 
West, and that I hoped they would 
henceforth regard me as their sister, 
since our dear Girish himself so honour- 
ed me. There was an immediate trans- 
formation. Faces came out of chuddurs 
and I saw their chins for the first time. 
After this, on arrival and departure, I 
even got smiles and little acls of court- 
esy, specially from G. C.’s secretary and 
a Hindu doctor who frcquentcK^l the 
house much and was greatly devoted 
lo Girish. The talk was now not only 
between Girish and them, or between 
Girish and myself; it became general 


and gradually they addressed me. The 
first time this happened, Girish gave me 
a delighted wink and chuckled. And 
once he told me that if I was learning 
anything from his friends, they also were 
certainly learning something through me 
of Western men and women. And the 
reader must remember that I write of 
the India of a quarter of a century ago. 
Yet how slowly do things of custom 
change in the immemorial East ! 

llevcrcncc for others was one of 
G. C.’s characteristics; I never saw him 
permit anyone to touch his feet, a salute 
common in India towards a spiritual 
giant. I recall how greatly his proud 
humility struck me, when, in his pre- 
sence, I saw a very much lesser man 
roin])laccntly accept such homage from 
a niemh(‘r of G. C.’s group of com- 
panions, and this reverence for others 
showed itself in his courtesy and pati- 
ence towards the most insignificant in- 
dividual present Often a messen- 

ger w’ould come to liim for medicine (he 
was something of a homoeopathic doc- 
tor) for some poor sufftTcr in the bazaar. 
Then he would dro]) his brilliant talk, 
ignore his admiring circle, turn to his 
mcdicine-chcst, and inquire about symp- 
toms. Sonietimes he would leave us 
and go to satisfy himself about the case, 
or send a reassuring message with the 
medicine. His diploma as a physician 
was his faith in regarding himself as 
merely an instrument in the hands of 
his Master for the relief of suffering. I 
liave seen him take a medicine in his 
folded hands and offer it in worship and 
supplication for blessing before giving 
it to the sick one. And the faith of the 
patient in Girish was equally great. So 
lie often made good cures. 

For financial, mental, and domestic 
distress his sympathy was ever ready 
also. 

His views as Vedantist empowered 
him to ignore caste rules. At one time 
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he was ill with asthma and acute in- 
digestion, and became interested in my 
ideas of diet. I doubted if he would 
eat of anything not prepared by 
Brahmin hands, but I prepared and 
took him some simple dishes, and to 
my delight he ate them and with relish. 
But it was because he had accepted 
me. Anyone who sought Truth was 
his brother or sister, and therefore no 
Mlcchchha (foreigner). ITow great in 
Girish was this iin-lliiidu sense of 
brotherhood can only be estimated by 
those who know from experience that 
the most broad-minded and Veda- 
quoting Hindu will keep up fences and 
reserves of caste between himself and 
a Mlrchchhfi, even if that foreigner 
should dress, think, eat, and live accord- 
ing to (jrthodox Hindu custom. 

Once G. C. came and ate a European 
lunch with me in my rooms at a 
Calcutta boarding-house. How it must 
have shocked his orthodox friends ! I 
can sec him now, as he appeared that 
day on my verandah, in a long white 
dhidi, a clean white linen coat, a silk 
chndilnr, and a cane. A tall old man ; 
spare but powerful of frame, he held 
himself with almost military bearing 
and a great easy dignity. At first he 
had some difficulty with the fork, but 
my Mahommedan “boy” stood behind 
his chair and whispered opportune 
directions in Bengali, and I am sure 
that had I had the bad manners to 
smile Girish would have entered into 
my amusement about liis awkwardness 
at a mem-sahib’s table. To that little 
visit T owe an excellent little snapshot 
of him. 

A sense of humour was his; keen, 
delicate wit, and repartee. It was a 
delight to hear him tell a story. It 
brought out his dramatic instinct and 
his beautiful English: for he told me 
many legends and often illustrated 
some joint in our conversation with a 


mythological talc. He was a born 
actor. 

Of his own inner life and mystical 
experiences, Girish could seldom be 
brought to speak. Much is conveyed 
in the beautiful metaphor in which he 
once replied to an inquiry as to his 
realization of God in meditation. “For 
three days I saw all this” (with a com- 
prehensive sweep of his arm) “as the 
dress of the Mother.” Most of Rama- 
krishna’s disciples had learned from 
him to speak of God in Ilis aspect of 
Mother as well as Father. And the 
universe, to G. C., had become the 
mere Maya-garmcnt expressing and yet 
hiding the immanence of God. Return- 
ing one day from Belur Math, the 
monastery up the Ganges founded by 
Vivekananda, and leaving the boat at 
Annapurna Ghat, I ascended the steps 
to the streets of Bagh Bazaar and nu t 
Girish on his way home from the 
riverside. After some talk he went to 
his house in the company of a mutuul 
friend who afterwards told me that on 
his short walk Girish stopped with fold- 
ed hands at every wayside shrine- and 
there are many such in these busy 
native quarters. “I dare not omit it”, 
he had said, in ex])lanation of tlw 
delay, and in him this was no slavery 
to custom but the mystic’s desire lo 
think of God at every o|'porlunity. He 
felt the privilege of worship must not 
be denied to the soul so easily distract- 
ed by the kaleidoscopic external life. 
His spiritual make-up seemed to me ii 
happy combination (and one of which 
India has crying need) of the Bhakta 
and Karma paths— the mystic and the 
practical path of service. Of merely 
psychic matters, which he considered 
hindrances to, rather than indications 
of, spirituality, I never heard him 
speak. .... 

On my rclurn to the West the letters 
from Girish were a help and an inspira- 
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tion. As they became rarer, I jotted 
doT^n notes to help me preserve my 
memories of him and our talks. Just 
before these notes were brought up to 
the date of my leaving India came the 
news of his death. Afterwards they 
sent me an unfinished letter found in 
his rooms. The Hindu friend of G. C.’s 
circle, who found it and often helped 
the secretary, wrote to me as follows : 

“Through his last illness the great 
soul, so far as I could glean, had only 
one theme — ^to meet the Beloved in Ilis 
indwelling and everlasting glory, free 
from all relativity. His ideal being to 
have no desire of his own, giving him- 
self up entirely to the will of God, he 
justified himself in having even this 
wish, by his impatience to realize Him 
apart from all form. His last audible 
words were these : ‘Now that you 
have come, dispel all my illusions and 
let me go ! Let me go !’ For the 
period that I had the privilege to sit 
at his feet, I eannot but feel eternally 
grateful. I feel how great would have 
been my ignorance witho\it his enlight- 
ening and hiving gifts from day to day. 
TIow row to fill the blank? I could 
sit beside him and keep silence and 
listen fof -.1 hundred lifetimes, and not 
think it enough ! How then am I to 


be resigned after this brief span of 
his helpful companionship ? Is it not 
worse than the loss of many fortunes? 
But the comparison is stupid ; a legacy 
is a spoilt piece of paper when the 
fortune is lost, but the legacy which 
Girish bnbu has left on the pages of 
our minds will not fail to bring a 
harvest year after year. He has his 
well-earned rest. Of that abode we 
know little, but wc do know that we 
arc no less dear to him there than wc 
were here. 

“I enclose a letter he started to you. 
I hoped he might finish it by dictating 
to me, but he grew too weak.” . . . . 

Any personal elements in this article 
have only been included as tribute to 
a great soul. I can present G. C. only 
in relation to myself, so hope to 
be forgiven frequent references to the 
writer. One who has travelled far is 
often questioned as to what was found 
most impressive. What most impress- 
ed me in India was Girish Chunder 
Ghose, the biggest soul I have met. 
It was he who taught me and helped 
me to rcaUzc that what happens to us 
matters little, but that our nttitiulv 
towards what happens to us is of 
immense importance 


THE EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY OF JOHN MILTON 

By Dn. Debendra Chandra Dasgupta, M.A., Ed.D. (California) 


One of the last strong supporters of 
the liberal humanistic movement in 
education was John Milton, famous 
English poet, scholar and educator. 
His life covered almost exactly the first 
three quarters of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, from 1608 to 1674, a period in 
which revolutionary ideas were in the 
air. Reaction against the idea of the 
4 


divine right of kings which character- 
ized the sixteenth century was in full 
swing. The emphasis was upon the 
divine right of the people, and revolt 
was in progress against vested interests 
in both church and state. Milton joined 
in the revolt. In the struggle against 
the Stuart kings he threw his whole- 
hearted support on the side of Cromwell 
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and maintained his devotion to the 
republican cause to the very moment 
of the restoration of the Stuart 
monarchy in 1660. 

Moreover, Milton did not rest content 
with his attack on political monarchy 
but attacked ecclesiastical monarchy 
as well. lie violently criticized the 
practices of the Anglican Church, 
especially the practice of giving j^riests 
large salaries from public lands granted 
to the church. 

A third sphere in which Milton made 
his vigorous reforming spirit felt was 
the field of education. lie criticized 
severely the prac^ticcs of the formalized 
Renaissance schools, notably the prac- 
tice of wasting years of valuable time 
in memorizing useless Latin and Greek. 
However, while op[)osed to certain 
practices in the schools, Milton was 
essentially in harmony Avith the pre- 
vailing ideal of education as being 
predominantly a training for culture 
and citizenship. In addition, it is to be 
noted that although he advocated the 
divine right of the people as against 
the divine right of kings, he could 
not think of the divine right of the 
individual in place of or in connection 
with the divine right of the people. He 
maintained the right of the people to 
rise against the monarchical govern- 
ment but did not go so far as to assert 
the right of the individual to break the 
bonds of social and economic distinc- 
tions and to destroy the social aristo- 
cracy of his day. He fully supported 
the existing social aristocracy. Hence 
as we shall see, his scheme of educa- 
tion was designed mainly lor the upper 
classes of society. 

Milton was essentially a literary 
geniu: and poet and an educator only 
incidentally and by force of circum- 
stances. The vicissitudes of the civil 
wars in England drove him to open a 
privat ' school in London where he 


continued as a school master for a 
period of seven years. This experience 
caused his active mind to think much 
upon the basic principles of cdueation 
and in 1614 at the request of his friend, 
Samuel Hartlib, he wrote his famous 
Tractate on Education. In this work 
he advocated shortening the road to 
learning and substituted a knowledge 
of things for a knowledge of words. 
However, he would get at things not 
through the use of the vernacular as 
Comenius advised but tlirough Latin 
and Greek. Thus he became one of 
the advocates of studying the classic 
authors not merely for their style but 
mainly for their eonti-iit. He still 
adhered to the humanislic ideal of edu- 
cation but attempted to gain from them 
a knowledge of tlie realities nil her than 
the supcriieialities of linguistic exercise. 
For this tendency Milton has been 
classed by the writers of the history of 
education as a verbal or humanistic 
realist. 

The Tractate ott Edacalion menlioii- 
ed in the preceding paragra})h and 
MiIton^s Considvrations Toarhin^ thr 
Likeliest Means to lie move IHreHnifs 
Out of the (liureli written in 1651) 
a protest against the praeliers of the 
Established Church have furnished the 
materials for tliis paper. Both of these 
treatises may be found in volume three 
of Prose Works of John Milton 
edited by J. A. St. John in ISSS. 

Before turning specially to a con- 
sideration of Milton’s theory of voca- 
tional education it may be well to note 
that in general Milton aimed to give 
the upper classes of society such a 
training in the humanities, natural 
sciences, and vocations as would pre- 
pare them to hold the places of leader- 
ship in church and state. He deemed 
character to be a necessary pre-requisite 
to the successful discharge of one’s civic 
duties. No one according to his view 
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was fit for public service without 
character and virtue. ^‘Others betake 
them to state affairs, with souls so 
unprincipled in virtue and true gener- 
ous })reeding, that flattery and court 
shifts and tyrannous aphorisms appear 
to them the highest points of wisdom ; 
instilling their barren hearts with a 
conscientious slavery ; if as I rather 
think, it be not feigned. Character, 
Milton believed^ could be developed by 
means of an encyclop.Tdic education. 
At many points Milton’s philosophy of 
education resembles that of Rabelais 
and Comenius.^ Like both of these 
men Milton advocated an encyclopaedic 
education for the members of the 
leisured class with a view to preparing 
Ihern for leadership. He agreed with 
l\»n»enius in desiring to impart voca- 
tional training through institutions. 
Cel l a in jioints of difference, however, 
may be noted. Milton did not believe 
in em])hasi'/ing the vernacular and in 
universal elementary education as did 
CoiTienius. Neither did he subscribe to 
Conienius’ theory of learning about 
Ihings through the senses. Further 
Milton's ])rogranimc of vocational edu- 
cali(>.j for gentlemen was general in 
eha racier while that of Comenius was 
more s|ieeilic. Milton differed from 
Itahclais principally in advocating the 
education of gentlemen in groups by 
means of an Academy rather than in- 
dividually by means of the tutor. 

In Milton’s plan vocational educa- 
tion. like education in general, was to 
be limited mainly to the upper classes. 
His recommendations concerned two 
groups of people, namely, the gentry 
and the clergy. For the birmer he ad- 
vocated trade, technical and profession- 

’.I. A. St. John, Prose Works of John 
Miltuu, Vol. Ill, p. 4C(>. 

^ ^ See the writer’s article on Rabelais, 
‘An exponent of modernism in educa- 
tional philosophy”, published in Prabuddha 
Uharaia, January, 1985. 


al instruction as a preparation for public 
service. For the latter he recommend- 
ed training in some trade in order that 
they might be prepared to earn their 
living. In both cases the ultimate 
purpose was the making of good citi- 
zens of the commonwealth. The gentry 
were to be enabled to discharge their 
civic duties better and the clergy were 
to be made better citizens in that they 
would be able to carry their own eco- 
nomic load and no longer be parasites. 

The objectives of vocational educa- 
tion in the theory of Milton were four- 
fold, cultural, aesthetic, economic, and 
civic. The immediate objective was to 
facilitate the instruction of the human- 
ities and the natural sciences but the 
ultimate objective was the building of 
charaeter through humanism. “And 
this will give them such a real tincture 
of natural knowledge, as they shall 
never forget, but daily augment with 
delight. Then also those poets which 
arc not counted most hard, will be both 
facile and pleasant, Orpheus, Hesiod, 
Theocritus, Aratus, Nicandcr, Oppian, 
Dionysius; and in Latin, Lucretius, 
Manilius, and the rural part of Virgil.”'* 
In addition to this cultural purpose 
Milton also aimed, especially in con- 
nection with agriculture, at developing 
such interest in and aptitudes for rural 
pursuits as could later be capitalized 
upon. He recommended such training 
in agriculture for example as would 
enable gentlemen to improve the “till- 
age of the country to recover the bad 
soil, and to remedy the waste that is 
made of good.’” 

It has already been noted that Milton 
proposed to develop characbr and 
virtue by means of an encyclopaedic 
education. This education w^as to cover 
a period of nine years, that is, from 

" J. A. St. John, Prose Works of John 
Milton, Vol. Ill, p. Wl. 

nbid„ p. 469. 
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about twelve to twenty-one years of 
age, and was to comprise humanistic 
studies, natural science and training in 
the various trade and technical occupa- 
tions. An exhaustive curriculum in 
humanistic studies was suggested in- 
cluding Latin and Greek. Among the 
sciences were included such subjects 
as arithmetic, astronomy, anatomy, 
botany, geometry, geography, mineral- 
ogy, natural philosophy, physics, phy- 
siology, trigonometry, and zoology. 
Among the trade and technical sub- 
jects were included agriculture, archi- 
tecture, pharmacy, engineering, forti- 
fication, fowling, fishery, gardening, 
hunting, medicine, marine-engineering, 
navigation, and sheep-tending.* 

This programme was to extend over 
what w^c know today as the secondary 
and university periods of education. 
During the secondary period, that is 
from about twelve to eighteen years of 
age, vocational education was to occupy 
the dominant place. It was, however, 
to be an integral part of the general 
humanistic training prescribed for the 
gentry, to be given under the same 
room and to be purely informative in 
character. At the age of eighteen the 
young gentlemen were to proceed to the 
university where the humanistic studies 
would be dominant. However, voca- 
tional education of a professional 
nature would be given also, for ex- 
ample, training in politics, law, theo- 
logy, and oratory. And last of all at 
the age of about twenty-one years, the 
organic arts such as logic, rhetoric, and 
poetry would be taken up. “The next 
removal must be to the study of 
politics; to know the beginning, end, 
and reasons of political societies; that 
they may not, in a dangerous fit of the 
commonwealth, be such poor, shaken, 
uncertain reeds, of such a tottering 


conscience, as many of our great coun- 
sellors have lately shown themselves, 
but steadfast pillars of the state. After 
this, they are to dive into the grounds 
of law, and legal justice; delivered first 
and with best warrant by Moses; and 
as far as human prudence can be 
trusted, in these extolled remains of 
Grecian lawgivers, Lycurgus, Solon, 
Galeneus, Charondas, and thence to 
all the Roman edicts and tables 
with their Justinian and so down 
to the Saxon and common laws of 
England, and statutes. Sundays also 
and every evening may be now under- 
standingly spent in the highest matters 
of theology, and church history, 
ancient and modern ; and ere this time 
the Hebrew tongue at a set hour might 
have been gained, that the Scriptures 
may be now read in their own original ; 
whereto it would be no im2)ossibilily 
to add the Chaldee and the Syrian 
dialects. When all these employments 
arc well conquered, then will the choice 
histories, heroic poems, and Attic 
tragedies of state of stateliest and most 
regal argument, with all the famous 
political orations, offer themselves: 
which if they were not only read, but 
some of them got by memory, and 
solemnly pronounced with right accent 
and grace, as might be taught, would 
endue them even with the spirit and 
vigour of Demosthenes or Cicero, 
Euripides or Sophocles. 

“And now, lastly, will be the time 
to read with them those organic arts, 
which enable men to discourse and write 
perspicuously, elegantly, and according 
to the fittest style, of lofty, mean, or 
lowly. Logic, ... be taught out of 
the rule of Plato, Aristotle, Phalereus, 
Cicero, Hermogenes, liOnginus. To 
which poetry would be made sub- 
sequent, or indeed rather precedent, as 
being less subtile and fine, but more 
simple, sensuous, and passionate. . • 


pp. 468-471. 
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These arc the studies wherein our noble 
and our gentle youth ought to bestow 
their time, in a disciplinary way, from 
twelve to one and twenty : unless they 
rely more upon their ancestors dead, 
than upon themselves living.”® And 
through all of these studies the under- 
lying purpose was the development of 
character and virtue. “But here the 
main skill and groundwork will be, to 
temper them such lectures and expla- 
nations, upon every oj)portnnity, as 
may lead and draw them in willing 
obedience inflamed with the study of 
learning and the admiration of virtue; 
stirred U]) with high hopes of living to 
be brave men, and worthy patriots, 
dear to God, and famous to all ages.’” 

In suggesting the method to be used 
in giving vocational training, especially 
in the secondary period, Milton, like 
Rabelais, emphasized practical experi- 
ence with an occupational eiivironmeiit 
sup|)leniented by reference to ancient 
authors. “The next step would be to 
the authors of agriculture, Cato, Varro, 
and Colunudla, for the matter is most 
easy; and, if the language be diflieult, 
so inneh the better, it is not a dilflcully 
above their years. And here will be an 
o{ casiofi of inciting, and enabling them 
h( ivafter t(j iinjirove the tillage of their 
cuiiiitry, to recover the bad soil, and to 
remedy the waste that is made of 
good.”'^ 

In order to provide the necessary 
occupationaJ experience Milton advocat- 
ed the practice of securing exyierienced 
and successful tradesmen who would 
help the pupils in trade classes cither 
for remuneration or out of sympathy- 
“They may procure the helpful experi- 
ence of hunters, fowlers, fishermen, 
shepherds, gardeners, apothecaries; and 

* J. A. St. .Tohn, Prose Works of John 
Milton, Vol. Ill, p. 472. 

' lhid„ p. 468. 

* J. A. St. John, Prose Works of John 
Milton, Vol. in. p. 469. 


in the other sciences, architects, engi- 
neers, and mariners, anatomists, who 
doubtless would be ready, some for 
reward, and some to favour such a 
helpful seminary.”'-' Here is a clear 
recognition of tlie value of occupational 
experience as a necessary (jualilication 
for the teacher of vocational education, 
a matter which is being emphasized 
greatly in the trade training pro- 
grammes of texiay. 

Practically all of the matters so far 
discussed have related to the vocational 
training to be given to the gentry. Oidy 
a word need be added at this janiit 
concerning the vocational training re- 
commended for the clergy. It will be 
recalled that Milton vehemently opposed 
allowing the priests of the Established 
Church to continue living in case and 
luxury at public expense. lie recom- 
mended that the large stipends allowed 
to the priests from grants of land to 
the church he stopped. In place of this 
means of support he suggested that each 
])riest should receive enough vocational 
training in a part time school to enable 
him to support himself iiuleiumdefitly of 
all church allowances. “But how they 
shall live when they are thus bred and 
dismissed will be still the sluggish objec- 
tion. To wliieh is answered, that those 
public foundations may be so instituted, 
as therein may be at once brought up 
to a com])etenee of learning and to 
an honest trade ; and the hours of teach- 
ing so ordered, as their study may be 
no hindrance to their labour or other 
calling.’”^ 

The discussion in this article had 
made it clear that Milton’s theory of 
vocational education was concerned 
chiefly with the training of gentlemen 
and priests. The programme of study 
for a gentleman included in addition to 
humanistic studies trade, technical and 

•Ibid., p. 471. 

Ibid., p. 27. 
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professional courses. The trade and 
technical courses were to form a part 
of the curricula of the secondary schools 
while the professional studies were to 
be reserved to the universities. How- 
ever, Milton never advocated specific 
vocational training either trade, techni- 
cal, or professional, but rather like 
Rabelais desired to give gentlemen a 
broad training in the humanities, 
natural sciences, and vocations. This 
was to be accomplished througli first- 
hand contact with the various occupa- 
tions in classes conducted by experienc- 
ed men and through a study of the 
aucient authorities in the various fields. 
The purpose of this training was not to 
produce men skilled in any one occupa- 
tion but to prepare men of character 
versed in all cultural knowledge and 
acquainted with all occupations to be 


leaders in public service. The interest 
of the individual was subordinated to 
the interest of the state. Although the 
economic aim found little place in the 
vocational education of gentlemen it did 
operate in the vocational training recom- 
mended for the priests of the church. 

While Milton’s theory of vocational 
education is much the same as that 
of Rabelais, nevertheless he did 
make two important contributions 
namely, (1) advocating the use of 
experienced and successful men in the 
various trades and professions as an aid 
in giving vocational education, and (‘J) 
advocating the establishment of part- 
time schools of less than college grade 
as a means of imparling vocal ional 
education. Both of these practices are 
in vogue in modern programmes of 
vocational education. 


WriAT IS DUTY? 

By Swami Yatiswarananda 


What is duty and how far does it go 
— is a question that is often asked. 

Some great soul has said : “Duty is 
the penalty we have to f)ay for our 
attachment.” At first sight, this may 
seem a very curious and unsatisfactory 
definition, but it must be understood 
from a certain higher standpoint. The 
Buddhas, Christs, Ramakrishnas, etc. 
have no duty at all. Theirs is only 
loving service, but not duty. There is 
no constraint in their activities. Neither 
is there any wish for gain or for the 
fruits of their work. The Perfect Man 
has no duty and no attachment. There 
is nothing he has to perform as a duty. 
His is only loving service done in per- 
fect freedom without any sense of con- 
strair t or thought of “I” and “mine”. 


Duty docs nut consist in attachmcin 
or clinging to this lilllc world of oiir 
ego, to our body-consciousnc'.s, to oiir 
mind, etc., and I am not jtrepared m 
call any work done through attachment 
or for the satisfaction of some desire, 
whatever its nature may be, duty or In 
give it the place of duty. Such w(»rk is 
attachment and caused by attachment 
and clinging to our little personalities, 
but never the fruit of a higher sense of 
duty and freedom. 

Duty consists in the control of the 
senses, in selflessness, loving service, in 
the right purification and concentration 
of the mind and in giving all our facul- 
ties a higher turn, making them lit 
instruments for the Divine. The purer 
we become, the better we can do our 
work as a form of loving service to the 
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Divine in all, but wc should see that 
there is no attachment in it. Attach- 
ment should never be given the name 
of duty, whatever else it may be. Most 
people ])erform their so-called duty out 
of clinging to sensual pleasures in a 
gross or subtle form, out of attachment 
to persons or things, but this is not 
duty. Here we should learn to discri- 
minate very clearly between what is 
really deep-rooted egoism in some form 
or other and what is duty in the true 
sense of the term. 

So long as we are not prepared to 
renounce our inordinate clinging to our 
little self and its petty desires, our in- 
f>rdinate hankering after all sorts of 
sense-pleasures and possessions, we can 
never take the higher standpoint, and 
so we cannot understand the meaning 
of the definition, ‘‘Duty is the penalty 
we have to pay for our attachment.” 
Really speaking, duty is that which 
helps our progress. This should be 
taken as a general rule for everybody. 
And we have got duties of various 
kijids duty to ourselves, duty to 
otlurs, duty to the Divine. All these 
should be made to tally. 

Very iiften we think we have got a 
e» rl:iiri duty to perform, but wc find 
ill it it is beyond our grasp. It is too 
high for us. What to do in such a case ? 
Take the help of a working duty and 
make that a stepping stone on your way 
lo i.hc goal. There is no such thing as 
a fixed standard for duty. Duty 
changes eontinually in the course of our 
evolution. The child’s duty is not that 
of the youth. The youth’s duty is not 
that of old age. The householder’s 
duty is not that of the monk. So each 
case has to be judged differentlv. 

Very often our sense of duty is found 
to be in conflict with our sense of the 
pleasant, but we should learn to make 
our sense of duty coincide with our 
sense of the pleasant, our “ought” coin- 


cide with what wc should like to do, 
and thus avoid the great amount of 
unnecessary friction and worry which 
means a huge waste of energy. 

There are always two currents in our 
mind, an upper-current and an under- 
current, and this under-current can be 
made to flow along a certain channel 
even while the upper-current is busy 
with the performance of some work. 
Through steady spiritual practice wc 
arc able to have a larger bit of our 
mind under eonlrol, and the more wc 
can do this, the more effectively wc can 
divide our mind into two, practising the 
presence of the Divine and doing the 
work we have to do at the same time. 
This is a very important point in the 
life of the Sadhaka. 

If there is any real, sincere and deep- 
rooted hankering after the higher life, 
you will always find the necessary time 
for your practices and studies. And if 
you do not do so in spite of feeling a real 
yearning, you will end by being com- 
pletely upset. When the soul has come 
to have a little awakening, it must be 
given food under all circumstances. 
Otherwise there comes a serious cleavage 
in the personality, a great disturbance 
and restlessness, a tremendous dissatis- 
faction and loss of balance. In such a 
case you can never feel at ease so long 
as you go on starving your soul. 

Some day wc may have to go through 
our practices a little hurriedly, some 
other day at greater leisure and with 
greater attention, but if we do not go 
through them at all, this thought will 
be pricking us constantly for the rest 
of the day, creating a whirlpool in our 
mind. Whether hurriedly or leisurely, 
the spiritual practices have to be done 
day by day with great steadiness, single- 
ness of purpose and regularity. 

Saying that there is absolutely no time 
for one’s spiritual practices and readings 
is not the truth. If I find time to sleep 
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for six hours, I can just go and sleep, 
let us say, ten minutes less and take 
some five minutes from my meals, some 
five minutes from something else etc., 
etc. Thus I come to have at least half 
an hour for my spiritual practices and 
readings. And this is 'what is to be 
done under all circumstances, even if 
my mind is disturbed, even if 1 am not 
able to do it with great attention, even 
if I go through my practices somewhat 
mechanically, even if my whole brain 
revolts at the mere idea of study or 
deep thinking. And this too is duty. 
For by serving myself first with a view 
to serve others, I can serve them with 
far greater efficiency and in a better 
spirit. If we arc able to work for 
others in the right spirit without any 
personal gain, it helps us in doing our 
meditation in a better way. If we are 
able to do our meditation in a better 
way, that again helps us in working 
for others in a belter spirit of con- 
secration and self-surrender to the 
Divine. 

There are some people who go on 
with their Japa even while they arc 
engaged in some work. Mind has got 
wonderful capacities if we only know 
how to control, purify and develop it 
along right lines. One may very well 
do one’s work in a perfectly resigned 
way, surrendering oneself wholly and 
unconditionally to the Divine. Then 
there comes a time when all work 
becomes worship. And work again 
becomes worship when we arc in that 
prayerful mood of self-surrender. It is 
possible to combine both, activity and 
self-surrender, doing what we have got 
to do in perfect self-forgetfulness. 

In the lives of most people you find 
it is all aimless activity that has no 
ideal, no higher goal, no clear concep- 
tion of anything. It is nothing but 
drifting in a sea of vague and nebulous 
ideas and desires. What such people 


generally go on calling duty, is really 
speaking nothing else than attachment. 
Most people keep themselves busy and 
active through attachment and yearn- 
ing for sense-enjoyment. It is always 
easy to be active when following the 
line of attachment and clinging to wrong 
values. And very often through attach- 
ment, through covetousness in some 
form or other, we call a thing our duty. 
But it is not duty at all. It is all 
attachment and craving for sen sc-eii joy- 
men t, though T give it a high-sounding 
name and feel satisfied. Duty as such 
should have no clement of attachment 
or egoism in it, whether individual or 
collective. I should work in a spirit of 
perfect self-sacrifice to the Divine, 
through a sense ()f ‘‘ought”, never for 
some personal end. 

We have three kinds of work 1. 
Work as attachment ; 2. Work as 
duty; 3 , Work as loving service. 
And whatever work is found to be in- 
compatible with the Divine idea, is to 
be dropped mercilessly. 

Ordinarily, people work as slaves to 
their senses and personal desires, gross 
and subtle. But the Great Ones work 
out of their own immeasurable freedom, 
neither from a sense of attachment, iM>r 
from a sense of duty as generally under- 
stood. They do all their acts as a form 
of loving service to the Divine in all, 
knowing and fully realizing themselves 
to be instruments, not agents. 

Our activity should have a goal that 
is beyond the realm of our petty desires, 
and this goal must be realized. Our 
activity should never be aimless acti- 
vity, activity for the sake of activity. 
There are many people who pride them- 
selves on being “active”, but that 
simply means they cannot sit still, they 
must always “do” something, being 
afraid of being left to themselves and to 
their own thoughts. Theirs is the ran- 
dom activity of the monkey, that is 
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intensely active, no doubt, but what for 
nobody knows. This is nothing to feci 
proud of. Such people always do somc- 
thin|7 or see somethiiifr or hear some- 
thing on the physical plane, and if they 
arc prevented from doing this, they 
feel miserable. They are no longer able 
to live on the thought-plane. Most 
people work only through attachment 
and clinging to their body, for what 
Sri Ramakrishna used to call ‘‘Kama- 
Kanchana”. If there comes a sense of 
real duty in a person, that is already 
something better, but even that is still 
a .sort of constraint. There is still 
something higher and better than 
that : Loving service to the? Divine in 
all in perfect self-surrender. 

The higher ideal, of course, always 
brings in its wake a certain amount of 
limitation. I can no longer freely and 
thoughtlessly gf» in for all kinds of so- 
called duties, all kinds of activities, 
the moment I have the higher ideal in 
view. I cannot steal. I cannot tell 
any lies. I cannot do anything 
immoral. I cannot lead a sexually 
inipun* life. F cannot act in an undig- 
nilie'b ^ ulgar w^ay. At least, the really 
sincere; and scrupulous person cannot. 
'I’he unscrupulous pers(m can do all 
that and much more. So, here again, 
tile scrupulous person is more limited 
than the unscrupulous one, but this 
kind of limitation belongs to a higher 
order. If we sincerely bring in the 
higher ideal, we luid that certain 
activities and certain so-ealled duties 
do not tally with it. And all these 
have to be thrown overboard. There 
i.s no other way. 

When we make some compromise, 
we should say and know that we arc 
weak, but we should never make this 
a justification for our weakness or 
even go so far as to call it a duty. 
And if any compromise is made, it 
should only be made with a view to 
6 


rise above all compromise some day. 
There should be no attempt at justi- 
fjoation. The ideal should never be 
lowered. 

There is another thing that should 
be considered as our duty. A little 
of the student’s life has to be conti- 
nued even after our sehuol-days. If 
there comes any break in f)ur studies 
and serious reatlings, it is very bad for 
the development of our mind and 
thinking faculty. Many ])eo])le lose 
their thinking habit when tliey leave 
school or grow older. And this is very 
bad indeed. TIktc is nothing so 
dangerous as Ioo'jc, ha/.y thinking. 
Having lost their thinking habit, they 
become men of action only and not 
men of thought. Roth should he com- 
bined and harmonized, otherwise the 
effeets will b(‘ vtry bad. For most 
people it becomes impossible to take 
up their studies again after there has 
been a break, and tlu* very few, who 
succeed in doing so, must fiass through 
a period of t(*rrihle strain and struggle, 
because the thinking habit has been 
lost. Their light supertieial readings, 
their light talks, their thoughtless 
outwfird activities without reflective- 
ness have spoilt their thinking faculty 
to a great extent. If you your 

eyes, ytai sec the effect in our present- 
day world; thoughtless, hectic activity 
without any higher ideal or deeper 
understanding of truth and the higher 
laws; activity for activity’s sake 
which is not much better than idleness 
for the sake of idleness, however much 
people may pride themselves on that 
kind of aeti\e life. It is not enough 
that I go on creating something. What 
I create must be something good, cons- 
tructive, not destructive or tending to 
lower humanity. 

So even if wo do not find time to 
read much, we should at least think 
intensely day by day. So much time 
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is continually being wasted in thinking 
useless and even harmful thoughts, 
which might be made use of for think- 
ing along higher, constructive lines. 
There are so many dull moments in 
the course of the day, and these dull 
moments can very well be used for 
higher thinking. Instead of thinking 
useless thoughts, lot us make use of 
that time for something higher. In- 
stead of sitting in some corner and 
being dull, we can make use of such 
moments by thinking of something 
higher and truer. If we really do this, 
we shall find that there is plenty of 
time for our practices, our studies, 
our intelligent thinking. Our thoughts 
should never be allowed to drift aim- 
lessly. 

Very often we go and sit down in a 
more or less thoughtless manner for 
half an hour or so, or read some light 
stuff or listen to something light and 
worthless. All this we do more or less 
like idiots. We even find it pleasant. 
But the moment this half-hour is to 
be used for readings or serious studies, 
for something profitable and healthy, 
our whole brain revolts and resists. 

One can ponder profitably over the 
well-known saying of the Buddha, 
“Come now, brethren, I do remind 
ye : ‘Subject to decay are all com- 
pounded things.’ ‘Do ye abide in 
heedfulness.” This thought helps us 
very greatly in avoiding useless occupa- 
tions and random thinking by making 
us realize the evanescence of the 
phenomenon. We should make it a 
point to stress the Unchanging Prin- 
ciple in our life and not that which is 
continually changing and transforming 
itself in countless ways. And the 
highest duty of man is to realize that 
principle here, in this very life, and 
then to help others in re Sizing it. 

If we consciously utilize the time 
that is ' eing lost in idle talks, in use- 


less occupations and thoughts, we 
should find more time than we need. 
Through practice we can develop such 
intensive thinking that two hours’ 
ordinary thinking may be done in half 
an hour. There arc two things : quantity 
and quality. 

There are also people who cultivate 
an indifferent mood, but their indiffer- 
ence is not the serene calmness of the 
Perfect Man but more akin to dullness 
and lethargy than to anything else. 
They are more dead than alive. A 
Tamasic state should never be taken 
for Sattva. Stocks and stones are not 
great Yogis. 

It is better and advisable for every- 
body not only to find time for his 
prayers, Japa and meditation, but 
also to have some regular studies, some 
readings of selected passages from the 
IJ panishads, for at least ten minutes 
after his spiritual practices. Inertia 
and dullness are the great enemies of 
spiritual life in all its phases. And 
there are many })cople who develop 
physical and mental inertia which is 
very very dangerous. I’hc moment w(,‘ 
allow this mood of inertia to possess 
us, we do not find any time, neither 
for our practices nor for our readings 
and studies. In such a mood we do 
not see the time, though the lime may 
be there. We become too dull to be 
aware of it. 

Sense-control helps us in thinking 
intensely and in living intensely and 
purposefully. Why always go and 
depend on the sense-world? When the 
senses arc controlled, one can easily 
remain on the thought-plane. Why go 
and depend on kicks and blows from 
the outside world? When distractions 
are removed, we should be able to lead 
a more intensive and conscious life, 
trying to remain as wide awake as 
possible imder all circumstances. But 
very often we find that people become 
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more and more dull and inert like 
stocks and stones, finding less and less 
time for their studies and spiritual 
practices as soon as the goad of out- 
ward distractions and out and out 
worldly pursuits have been removed. 

There are three kinds of activity : 
1. Activity without any definite 
thought; 2. Activity with some defi- 
nite thought ; 8. The aetivity of a 
higher form of consciousness along with 
ordinary consciousness. And we should 
never stop short of that. Here no new 
capacity is created, but the old one is 
given a new and better turn. Nothing 
new is brought in from outside. 

What we have got to do in medita- 
tion is to try to make the upper-current 
and the under-current one. And 
then, during work, the under-current 
should be made to flow along some 
higher channel, along some higher cons- 
tructive lines, as much as possible. 
We must modify the contents of the 
lower current. We must bring them 
to the conscious plane. When we do 
this, wc get a good portion of our mind 
at our command and, at the same time, 
we come to have a more intense and 
wide-awake mind. 

Spiritual life means more and more 
of menial awakening, i.c., the awaken- 
ing of the higher mind ultimately 
leading to the attainment of supercon- 
sciousness. 

Just study your mind and its move- 
ments dispassionately while doing your 
work. Watch it and sec how it is 
busying itself with all sorts of useless 
and sometimes even harmful things. 
We can have conscious control over 
our mind, at least to a great extent, 
and through steady and prolonged 
practice you will find that the brain- 
fibres as it were, become lighter and 
lighter, losing much of their resistance. 
Both physical and psychical obstruc- 
tions are to be counteracted as much as 


possible to clear the way to the goal : 
Superconsciousness. 

In the Vpanishads we find a passage 
that says, — “The Highest Truth cannot 
be realized ordinarily. It can be realiz- 
ed only by the Subtle Seers by means 
of the subtle intellect.” 

The subtle intellect always means 
purified intellect, and this purification 
is very very essential in the life of the 
Sadhaka. 

First, the dreamer must be awake 
and then he must become fully cons- 
cious. The unconscious must be cons- 
cious and then have more and more of 
superconsciousness. So here too, along 
with our work, with all our activities, 
along with the performance of duty, 
the under-current is to be kept up at 
all times. Wc must learn to divide 
our mind into two and then keep one 
part busy with the higher thoughts. 
This is the only practical solution and 
it can be done through steady practice. 

The (jucstion of duty is a very diffi- 
cult one. So in the Bhaiiavad-Gitd it 
is said that even the wdse are confused 
as to wdiat is duty and what is non- 
duty. 

As defined earlier, duty is that which 
helps us in our progress ; non-duty, that 
which prevents or retards our progress; 
just as we can say : Good is that w’hich 
helps our evolution ; evil is that which 
retards or prevents our evolution. But 
all these are only very loose and 
general definitions. Each case should 
be judged by itself. And always the 
lesser thing has to be sacrificed for the 
sake of the higher, and by doing this 
we rise step by stc]) to higher and 
higher forms of duty till we reach the 
goal when all duty drops off and what 
is left is only loving service to the 
Divine in all in a spirit of perfect self- 
surrender and self-forgetfulness. And 
this is the ideal all the Great Ones 
stand for. 



SOCIAL servicp: in german winter relief 

By Professor Benoy Kumar Sarkar 


Winter Relief in the Morphology 
OF Economic Planning 

The German philosopher Fiehte, the 
father of the “youth movement”, 
taught mankind a great lesson when in 
the early years of the nineteenth 
century he declared that “even the 
most down-trodden slave is the temple 
of the Holy Ghost”. In recent times 
another great world-tcaehcr, our own 
Vivekananda, has jiroelainicd the divi- 
nity of the poor in his cult of Daridra- 
Naratjdnn (1'he Poor as the God in 
human form). The moral and spiritual 
foundations of service to the slave and 
the poor are therefore as prominent in 
Indian ideology as in German. The 
ideology of social service can really be 
traced as far back as early mankind, — 
say, among the Hindus, Buddhists, 
Jainas, Mussalrnaiis, and Christians. 

The ideal or the sentiment of social 
service is indeed universal. But the 
manner or form in which this service is 
rendered has iicjt been uniform through 
the ages. The very definition or con- 
tent of social service has changed from 
time to time and has always been in 
need of analysis, clarification, and ])reci- 
sion. 

Let us take the simple modern 
category, relief of unemployment or 
service to the unemployed. Every- 
body on earth should seem to under- 
stand it quite well. And yet in Eur- 
Amcrica and .Japan, or for that matter, 
in int( .'national statistics today not any 
and every jobless man or woman can 
be described as unempWyed. The un- 
employed is known to be a person who 
used ' bavc a job but who lost it 


because of circumstances beyond his 
control. In other words, unemploy- 
ment is a technical term, a scientific 
category. The more generic term, 
poverty, also requires definition as 
regards earnings, standard of liv- 
ing, nutritional minimum, price-level, 
number of persons to be maintained 
and so forth. The relief of unemploy- 
ment or of poverty is likewise a term 
that cannot be used glibly. One has to 
define it. A very common exfiression 
is “social work” or social service. This 
technical term like all others rc(piircs 
definition just as poverty itself does. 

We know in India that not any 
and every condition of want, penury 
or distress may be described as famiiu 
or even scarcity. Today in Bengal, 
for instance, according to the pro- 
visions of the Indian Famine Code, 
there is “scarcity” of food in certain 
areas. Relief is being enjoyed by 
people at the cost of the (iovernment 
without being compelled to do any 
work. Even when the relief is ailminis- 
tered by the District Board the Govern- 
ment is responsible for the entire 
expenses of this gratuitous relief. But 
in case this gratuitous relief has to be 
distributed continuously for two months, 
the area will be technically described as 
subject to “famine”. Then there is 
another condition. The number of per- 
sons getting this charity for two months 
must have to be J per cent of the 
population in that jurisdiction, i.c. 5 per 
1,000, in order that it may be formally 
declared as a famine area. 

Morphologically speaking, social 
work, social service, relief operations, 
campaign against poverty, poverty con- 
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trol, etc. are multiform. There are 
forms and forms of social service and 
poverty relief. A very interesting form 
is the social service as embodied in the 
Whiterhilfe (winter relief) of Germany. 
In the morphology of “economic plan- 
ning” German winter-relief ought to 
occupy a very substantial place. 

The Germans arc spending nearly 
thirty seven crorcs of Rupees (370 
million Reichsmarks) every year on the 
“special relief” of distress, poverty, and 
misery during the six winter months 
(October-March). This is nearly one- 
third of the “total disbursements” of 
the Central Government of India. 
Coming nearer home, we may visualize 
the situation effectively when wc 
observe that, financially, the German 
winter relief is to be appraised as over 
three times the average annual expendi- 
ture of the Bengal Government (nearly 
twelve crorcs). For a population of 
65 millions this “special winter relief” 
alone implies nearly Rs. 2-12-0 per head 
per year. This is somewhat more than 
what is spent on “all and suiniry” 
heads by the Bengal Government for a 
|'•npTll^' ion of 51 millions. We must 
remember, besides, that in addition to 
“winter iclief” there are the other 
nnasures of social service in Germany 
on w'hieh vast sums are spent for 
instance, through “social insurance” 
organization, “poor relief” and so forth. 

Forms of Poverty — RkTiIEF 
Old and New 

Germany is one of the richest coun- 
tries of the world like the U.S.A.. the 
United Kingdom and Frauc<-. And yet 
Germans have to spend so lavishly on 
poverty-relief, corresnonding to a cer- 
tain extent, as it docs, to famine relief 
in India. The mystery or the paradox 
Was discussed and cxplaine<l in my 
paper on the “Theory of Wages in the 
7 


Light of Social Insurance and Public 
Finance” presented to the nineteenth 
Indian Economic Conference held at 
Dacca (January 1930). There it was 
pointed out that “fair wages” are hard- 
ly to be encountered in the economic 
systems of the world. Every employee 
or w'orking man is normally incapable 
of attending to his sickness, accident, 
invalidity, old age, and unemployment 
on the strength of the legal remunera- 
tion for his service. In other words, 
even under conditions of employment 
“relative” poverty is the prevailing 
condition of life. Under conditions of 
“crisis” leading to the discharge of 
hands as well as unemployment, — short, 
temporary, seasonal, long or chronic, — 
the normal character of poverty as a 
social phenomenon becomes all the more 
palpable. 

The recent world-economic depression 
(1929-34) has shown that poverty is 
universal, almost as widely “distribut- 
ed” as mankind. The richest countries 
of the world like the U.S.A. , England, 
and Germany arc not without their 
poverty problems. They may define 
their poverty in a way different from 
that of the j)eoplc in the “Balkan com- 
])]ex”, Russia, China, and India. But 
all the same, poverty continues to 
flourish in the lands of these regions of 
high national income per capita no less 
than in the regions traditionally known 
to be poor. Poverty indeed is eternal. 

E(|iialiy eternal, i.e., virtually coeval 
with mankind is the campaign against 
poverty. The latest forms of poverty 
control or war upon poverty arc to be 
found in the diverse branches of “social 
insurance” comprising as they do un- 
eiiiploymeiit insurance. But the entire 
corpaa of social insurance has failed to 
ileniolish poverty in its entirety. 

The older forms of poverty relief are, 
therefore, still in vogue iu all the 
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regions of “nco-capitalism” and the 
‘‘second industrial revolution” such as 
arc pioneering the new phases of 
civilization. The older relief-methods, 
namely, systems of “poor law”, ‘‘poor 
rates” etc. have not yet been liquidated 
in England or Germany. Rather, they 
have been getting a fresh lease of life. 
Nay, the still older, the “])rimitivc” 
methods of poverty-doctoring, namely, 
charity or philanthropy, — which may 
be indifferently described as Christian, 
Hindu or Moslem — arc also being requi- 
sitioned in the advanced countries of 
the world. In Germany this is being 
attempted on a scale unprecedented in 
history whether in amount or in 
the thoroughness of organization. The 
Wintcrhiljsxvcrk (Winter Relief) opera- 
tions of the two years 1933-34 and 
1934-35 belong to this system of old- 
world charity and have to be taken as 
measures in addition to the regular 
social insurance programmes. 

India is a country that knows neither 
“social insurance” nor “poor rates”. 
The famine relief work of this country 
docs not belong to either system. We 
are as a rule used to poverty relief of 
the ancient types, namely, charity or 
philanthropy, and this, again, more 
unorganized than organized. The or- 
ganized charity of the German peoj)lc 
under state aus])ices that has taken 
shape in the WiulrrhiljsiCi rJx of the 

Item. 

]. Relieved 

2. Relieved in j)ercentagc of total 

population 

3. Relief-Workers 

4. Relief-Workers paiil 

5. Total realized in Cash and Kind ... 
0, Expenses of the Relief operations ... 

7. Relief in percentage of 0 i.c. total 
cClAized . ... 


Hitler regime cannot therefore fail to 
be of the most profound interest to 
countries like India as a remarkable 
instance of the resuscitation of the an- 
cient methods under modern conditions. 
The Ramkrishna Mission and other 
social service institutions in India would 
find the Reports of winter relief in 
Germany from 1933 to 1935 to be ex- 
ceedingly instructive and full of practi- 
cal suggestions. 

Thk Two Years 1933-35 

In kind and cash as well as 
the goods value of the sums realized 
during 1934-35 tl\c total aniounled 
to RM. 3G7,425,4tS5 as against 
RM. 353,136,011 during 1933-34. The 
number of persons relieved was 
13,8(56,571 (1(5,01 7,(581 in 1933-34). 

This constituted 21.1 per cent of the 
total population as against 25.3 per 
cent, of the jjrevious year. Workers 
employed in relief operations were 
numbered at 1 ,338,333 ( 1 ,495,000). 

Most of them were voluntary, the* paid 
assistants being 5,198 (|.,11(5). The 

expenses made up only 0.93, i.e., less 
than 1 per cent of the total realized 
(0.95 in 1933-34). 

The following table furnishes a eoni- 
paralive survey of tlie two years in 
regard to the main feature of this 
welfaiH* work : 

1933-34. 1934-35. 

1(5,(517,(581 13,8(5(5,571 

2.5.3 21.1 

1 ,495,(M)0 1 ,338.333 

4,11(5 5,198 

RM. 358,1.3(5,011 RM. 3(57,425.485 

RM. 3,414,130 RM. 3,407,320 

0.95 3-9^ 
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For the purpose of this paper we iivn). During/ 1934-85 the foreign de- 

shall take the Reichsmark as roughly partmeiit of the Nazi Party realized 

equivalent to one Rupee. from the Germans settled or sojourning 

abroad the sum of RM. 918,158. This 
Cash Collections Central and Local is shown as realized by the Central 

The collections were made through Organization, 

two organizations, the central (Reichs- The main channels of collection are 
fuvhrung) and the local {Ganfuchruu- indicated in the following table : 

Collectors 1 9:j3-34 1 934-35 

1. Central Organization (Rcichs- 

luehrung) ... ... RM. 65,472,391 RM. 54,465,199 

(including 
RM. 918,158 col- 
lected by tlie Nazi 
organizations 
abroad). 

2. District Organizations (Gaulueh- 

r^mgni) ... ... RM. 118,799,917 RM. 150,344,325 

3. Carried forward from previous 

year ... ... ... ... RM. 8.135,209 

t. Total ... ... ... RM. 18t.,272.307 RM. 212,945,209 

The central collections of 1934-33 in cash arc itemized below : 

1. Realizations from business houses ... ... RM. 18.321,652 

2. Gifts in the form of voluntary deductions from wages 

and salaries by the em])loyoes of the railways, i)ost 

olFiccs, army, naw, and private persuns 11,088,358 

3. Individual Contributions ... ... 1,546,372 

t. Special measures in the form of voluntary reductions 

in y)ost-chc(pic and hank accounts ... 5,508,895 

5. Freight charges jiaid or unclaimed by the railways in 

regard to the transportation of coal for the relief ., 9,5 13, 491 

(>. Special winter-relief lottery ... ... 7,538.272 

7. Collections abroad ... ... ... 918.158 

Total ... RM. 54,4(J5,199 


The collections through the dan or dislriid organizations in cash were as 
follows : 


1. Monthly gifts from wages and salarie’s 

2. Monthly onc-pot nu'al (/w'^fn/dgcr/c/?/) 

3. Gifts from business l-.o.iscs, MV'etics. and ifidiviiluals ... 

4. Subscri])tions to tin- Central Organization 

5. Rox-collcclions 

6. Street collections (under Central Organization) net 

proceeds : 


77.739,076 
29,581 .379 
18,230,937 
4,291,152 
1,138,385 
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t. Amber badges RM. 1,814,259 
a. Aster Flowers „ 1,412,842 

Hu Wooden Badges ,, 1,436,889 

Lace Rosettes „ 1,398,193 

r. Porcelain Badges „ 1,253,947 

vu Edelweiss Badges „ 1,655,752 

Total ... ... RM. 8,471,483 

7. “Central” functions : 

I. National Soli- 
darity Day ... RM. 4,021,594 
H, German Police 

Day ... „ 028,961 

Hi. Mosaic Sou- 
venir Tables ,, 388,725 

Total ... ... „ 5,030,279 

8. Gau (District) Functions ... ... ... ,, 3,071,983 

9. Gaw Street Collections (net proceeds) ... ... ,, 1,688,839 

10. Other Collections and Gifts ... ... ... ,, 1,091,813 

Total ... RM. 1.50,344,325 


The total cash collections for 1934-35 

1 . Carried forward from 1933-31 ... 

2 . Central 

3. District 


The category, EHilopfflvricht (one pot 
meal), requires a word of explanation. 
The first Sunday of every month was 
observed as a day on which the house- 
holders prepared the entire meal in one 
pot, in the form, say, of Khinchiri 
(hodgepodge). The meal comprised only 
one plate. No second jjlatc was there- 
fore served. The meal thus prepared 
cost less than the regular meal on week- 
days. There was thus a balance or sav- 
ing and this was made over to the Relief 
Organization in cash. During 1934-35 
this iter? accounted for RM. 29,581,379 
(as against RM. 25,129,003 in 1933-34). 


accounted for the following ligures : 

... RM. 8,135,685 

54,465,199 

„ 1.50,344 325 

Total ... RM. 212,945,209 

COLI.KCTIONS JN KIND AND PUHCIFASES 
OK OOODS 

The collections in kind through the 
Central (including foreign) and district 
Organizations during 1934-35 were as 
follows : 

1. Central ... RM. 8,866,652 

2. District ... ,, 101,567.120 

3. Foreign 

(Central) ... ,« 9,848 

Total ... RM. 110,448,620 
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The following table indicates the items It is to be understood that the Winter 
in goods and services such as were col- Relief Organizations got more than their 


lected to the tune of the above value : 

1. Food stuffs ... RM. 60,972,722 

2. Fuel (wood, coal 

etc.) ... ,, 3,099,606 

3. Clothing ... „ 27,261,762 

4. Tickets and Ser- 

vices ... ,, 13,270,998 

5. Domestic Articles ,, 1,511,805 

6. Other Articles ... „ 3,746,728 

Total ... RM. 110.463,621 

Tlie items in goods and services on 
which the total cash collections (central 
and district), namely, RM. 212,945,209 
were spent for distribution among the 
needy are described below : 

1. Foodstuff ... RM. 70,898,298 

2. Fuel ... „ 70,453,877 

3. Clothing ... „ 4(), 71 7,907 

4. Tickets and Ser- 

vices ... „ 45,205,134 

5. Domestic Articles ,, 5,201,091 

6. Other Arlicles ... ,, 2,116,177 

Total ... RM. 246,022,485 


District. 

1. Saxony ... 

2. Silesia 

3. Greater Rerlin 

4. SoiitluTii Westphalia 

5. Northern Westphalia 

6. Cologne-Aachen 

7. Essen 

8. Ducsscldorf 

9. Hessc-Nassan 

10. F^ast Prussia 

It is to be remembered that the total 
relieved in the entire country was 
18,866,.571 and this was 21.1 per cent, 
of the total population of Germany. 


money’s worth. The market value of 
the goods on which they did not 
spend more than RM. 212,945,209 was 
RM. 246,622,485. 

Goods and services were obtained by 
the organizations in two ways, first, 
direct as gifts from the donors, and, 
secondly, by purchase in the open 
market with cash collected from the 
donors. The total value of the goods is 
given below : 

1. Food stuff ... RM. 131,871,019 

2. Fuel ... „ 79,.5.53,483 

3. Clothing ... „ 74, .579,669 

4. Tickets and Ser- 

vices ... ,, 58,476,132 

5. Domestic Articles ,, 6,712,897 

6. Other Articles ... „ 5,892,904 


Total 

RM. 357,08(5,101 

Till-: Number Reijeved 

The number of ])crsons relieved varied 
from district to district. The districts 
((iUNt n) with the largest number of relief 
receivers are described below : 


Ter cent, of 

XumhcT Relieved. 

total Population 


ill thv district. 

... 1,265,(K)0 

24.3 

1,260,000 

26.9 

TSj.noo 

18.5 

690,000 

26.5 

(>55,000 

24.2 


27.1 

(>00,000 

31 .5 

598, 0(M) 

27.5 

,582,(MK) 

19.1 

riOii.ocK) 

21.7 

The redief operations were carried on 

for six months from 

October 1934 to 


March 1935. There were variations in 
the number of relief-receivers from 
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month to month. The total 18,866,571 
represents the monthly average for the 


1. Receivers of Unemployment and 

2. Receivers of welfare relief 

8. Receivers of Annuities 

4. Short-times Workers 

5. Temporarily employed workers 

G. Members of the Families of Relief 

Total 

No distinction was made between the 
races or nationalities in the administra- 
tion of winter-relief. During 1934-35 
the number of .Jews on the list of relief 
receivers was 29,108. Of this 13,916 
belonged to Greater Berlin. Then, 
again, there were 69,336 men and women 
of foreign countries on whom also this 
charity was bestowed. 

Poor Reijef and Social Insurance vs. 

Winter Relief 

It should now be possible to under- 
stand concretely the morphological dis- 
tinctions between winter relief and other 
forms of social service, old and new. 
Among the ‘‘modern” forms wc have, 
as indicated above first, “poor relief” 
and secondly, “social insurance”. 

Winter relief differs essentially from 
“poor relief” as prevalent in England 
and the Western world for over three 
centuries. The system of “poor relief” 
is based on taxes or rates imposed by 
the authorities, local, rural or urban. 
But in winter-relief there arc no rates 
or tax levied according to some financial 
legislation. The gifts are voluntary, 

A. Food stuffs. 

1. Potatoes 

2. Rye 

3. Wheat 

4. Rye flour 

5. Wheat flour 


entire period. The relief-receivers can 
be grouped into six classes as follows : 


Crisis relief ... 

Monthly 
Average. 
... 1,320,270 

..^ ... 

638,880 

... 

871,909 

... ••• 

70,746 

... 

... 1,486,548 

receivers 

... 0,538,268 

Monthly Average 

... 13,866,571 


occasional and confined within a certain 
period of the year. Then, again, in 
“poor relief” the receivers of relief must 
belong to the locality which raises the 
rates. Winter relief, on the other hand, 
is distributed among the needy persons 
without reference to their domicile and 
without reference to the areas or sources 
of charity. 

In social insurance, again, the relief 
can be enjoyed only by those persons,- ■ 
wage-earners or salaried clerks, who 
have paid a “premium” regularly al- 
though to the premium-fund there are 
contributions from employers and the 
state. But in winter-relief the relief is 
enjoyed by every needy person. No 
body has to pay a premium. It does 
not embody the principles of insurance 
in the remotest manner. It is charity, 
philanthropy or “sole” pure and simple. 

The Goods distributed ix)r RelieI' 

It is exclusively in the form of goods 
that relief was administered. The 
quantum of some of the goods distri- 
buted among the relief-receivers can be 
seen below : 

]4,.50G,584 zentner cwts.) 

881,522 ,, 

192,662 „ 

144,521 „ 

811,988 
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6. Bread 

7. Butter 

8. Eggs 

9. Vegetables 

10. Milk 

11 Fruits 

12. Rice 

13. Salt 

14. Cattle (living) ... 

15. Sugar 

B. Fuel 

1. Coal 

2. Coke 

C. Clothing 

1. Suits 

2. Blouses 

3. Gloves 

1. Trousers 

5. Coats 

6. Overcoats 

7. Shoes 

«. Clothing materials 

0. Wool 

D. Tickets and Services. 

1. Free tickets for theatre, con- 

cert, and cinema 

2. Free, tickets for meals 

3. Tickets for clothing RM. 

i. ,, ,, Food stuffs ,, 

Services of h^arned 

professions ,, 

6. ,, „ Cottage industry ,, 

■i. Housing subventions ,, 

E. Domestic Articles 

1. Beds 

2. Quilts 

3. Household utensils 

4. Furniture 

5. Sewing machines 

F. Other Articles 

1. Books 

2. Baby-carriages 

3. Presents (Christmas) 

4. Musical instruments 

5. Seeds (farming) 

6. Toys 

7. Christmas Trees 


202,482 zentners ( = cwts.) 

17,952 „ 

2, .505,638 (number) 

134,604 zentner ( - cwts.) 
4,778,070 litres ( - quarts - • Bengal 
scers). 

43,407 zentners ( cwts.) 

.57,470 

1,766 

4,800 

138,353 

51,001,712 zentners ( cwts.) 

23,213 

201,718 (number) 

125,090 
27,435 pairs 
541,520 (number) 

090,674 
391,516 „ 

2,437,694 pairs 
2,859,925 meters ( yards) 

1 ,1 70 zentner ■ (cwts.) 


1.160,398 (niuiiber) 
1,359,134 „ 

4,1 49, 5S() 

0,668,976 

10,085 
582,071 
1 ,980.3 f I 

79,896 (ruiinber) 

143,050 
2l5,97<i ,, 

14,901 

294 „ 

74,521 (number) 

5,.501 ,, 

948,255 

1,651 

54,8.50 zentner ( cwts.) 
1,137,356 (number) 

741,486 „ 
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Mushtibhiksha and Winter-Relief 

COMPARED 

III Bengal the householders arc by 
tradition used to the system of Muxhti- 
bhikshd (“alms’’ in the form of “hand- 
fuls” say, of rice, pulses or other things). 
This would correspond to the Sachs- 
penden (gifts in goods) of Germany. We 
get the following socio-economic equa- 
tion. 

German Whitcrhilfc — U^ngaW Mushti- 
bhikshd on a Herculean scale. 

No statistics appear ever to have been 
attempted in Bengal as to the qiimitum 
of rice or other gootls that are given 
away in this manner during the course 
of the year to the needy men, women, 
and children. This age-long Bengali 
institution of charity in kind remains as 
yet unorganized and uncalculated. But 
Bengali families can claim all the same 
that in the spirit and form of social 
service their historic experience has 
stood a great world-test. Indeed, it is 
making a Diifrijaya (world-conquest) 
in and through the epoch-making 
endeavours of the Wintcrhiljsxicrk in 
Germany. 

The German charity in goods, let us 
repeat, amounting as it does to 
RM. 367,425,485 in six months for 
a population of 65 millions works out 
at the rate of a tax, so to say, of nearly 
Rs. 2-12-0 j)er head per annum. In 
Rupees-annas-pies this is a certainly 
stupendous figure for an extraordinary 
tax per capita as measured by the 
Bengali standard of collective wealth or 
public finance. But a study of the 
WinterhUfmeerk is well calculated to 
inspire confidence of the Bengali people 
in the innate merits of its national and 
historic system of social solidarity or 
mutuality as embodied in Mushti- 
bhikshd. Sociologically, we are forced 
to admit once more that not all primi- 
tive, ancient or medieval creations of 


man are to be treated entirely as things 
of the past in the realm of human values. 
It cannot at the same time fail to open 
our eyes to the enormous wealth or 
“taxable capacity”, organizing power, 
and last but not least, self-sacrifice of 
the German people. 

The profound difference between the 
principles of Mushtibhiksha and those of 
Winter-relief must not be overlooked 
however. In Mushtibhiksha the contact 
between the giver and the receiver is 
direct and individual. There is a 
personal, one may say, a heart to heart 
touch in this system. This is the 
characteristic of all “primitive” and 
millennium-old i.e. Hindu, Buddhist, 
.Tainu, Muslim, and Christian charities. 
Mushtibhiksha may be described as tin- 
system of the most “instinctive,” 
human, universal, and humane poverty 
relief. It is an expression of the s]nril 
of the (ionrhischall (community) as 
contrasted with that of the (ivscHschaft 
(society), to use two categories from the 
sociologist Ferdinand 'foennii's. 

In Winter relief, on the other hand, 
although the system of getting alms o: 
charities in the form of Pfundsam- 
miungen (i.e. collections in (plant it i<s 
of lbs.) corresponding to tiic Bengali 
“handfuls” is prominent, the contarl 
between the householder and the beggar 
is virtually nil. It is therefore very far 
removed from the traditional, instinc?- 
tivc, universal, and human philan- 
thropy,— Hindu mercy, .laina benevol- 
ence, Buddhist service, or Christian 
charity. In this .system the most 
characteristic feature is the sway of tlu^ 
GeseUschaft (society) as distinguished 
from that of the Goneinschaft (com- 
munity). The power of pooling t)f 
resources, the might of organization, the 
spirituality of combined or collective 
relief mark winter-relief off from Mushti- 
bhikshd. 
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Morphologically, therefore, as a form 
of social service winter-relief represents 
an entirely new creation of human will 
and intelligence. It is only during the 
epoch of the “second industrial revolu- 
tion” with its tremendous institutions 
of collectivism, combination, centralism, 
rationalization, merger and what not 
that the social service structure asso- 
ciated with the winter-relief complex 
could be consummated. The dimensions 
are so colossal and the functioning of 
the organism so perfect that even fifty 
years ago the German people under, 
say, Bismarck could not have dreamt of 
it. We understand that today Germany 
(1088-86) is mu(!li more powerfully cen- 
tralized, much mor(^ technically cquip- 
ped and much more efficiently organized 
than she was in pre-war years. And 
naturally, therefore, although there is 
something in common between the 
Indian Mushiihhiksha and the German 
winter-relief the latter would, strictly 
s])e}iking, lie beyond the comprehension 
of the Indian people as of many other 
peoples in the East and the West 
situal^•d on the socio-economic level of 
Iridi i. 

tVr. among the numerous achieve- 
ments of the Hitler-state has to be 
recorded the fact, that, as mentioned 


above, nearly a third of the entire sum 
is raised in the form of MifshiibhiksfU) 
(handfuls), so to say. About a million 
and a half workers arc employed to 
carry on the operations. Of this number 
about five thousand only are paid 
workers. Less than one per cent, of the 
total amount spent on relief is accounted 
for by the expenses of the relief adminis- 
tration. The importance of these items 
cannot be fully realized, except by the 
institutions of “great powers” like 
England, U. S. A., France, .Japan etc. 

Some of the “Funds” organized in 
India by private bodies like the Ram- 
krishna Mission, and the Indian National 
Congress or the corporations and muni- 
cipalities or even by small groups of 
individuals may enable us to understand 
from a great distance the kind of work 
that is being done in and through 
German winter-relief. To that extent 
M ushtibhikshu may also be said to be 
advancing towards modernism in organi- 
zation and technique.* 

♦The st.itistical data for this paper are 
derived from the Rccht'Hitchuflshcrirht of 
Winicrhilfsxccrk ties Dculsrhen Volkcs 
I<)a3-;U and 11)31-3:) (Berlin). See also 
B. K. Sarkar: Social Insurance Legislation 
and Statistics : A study in the Labour- 
Keonomies of Neo-(*aj)italism (Caleulta 1936), 
nml The Sociology of Population (Calcutta 
1930). 


HISTORY OF THE VEDANTIC TIIOE(HlT 

By Svvami Satswarupananda 


The Vedanta philosophy had its rise 
in the quest of unity, which is as old 
as reason itself. It was not found for 
the first time in the Uiuviishads alone. 
Much earlier than these, in the earliest 
Suktas of the Riffvedn Samhita^ we find 
this thought of unity beautifully and 
forcefully expressed. This is found not 
once or twice in a stray Mandala or two 


but in almost all the Maiidalas, as their 
crcst-jcw'els.* If the Mantras arc not 

* A few of the numerous texts bearing out 
the truth of the statement: R.V. 1. 89. 10 ; 

1. 154. V; 1. 16k 46 ; 2. 1. 9 ; 2. 12. 8 ; 

2. 16. 2 ; 2. 17. 4-6 ; 3. 51. 4 ; 3. 5.3. 8 ; 

4. 42. 1-4 ; 5. 85. 6 ; 6. 30. 1 ; 6. 86. 4 ; 

6. 67. 18 ; 7. 98. 6 ; 8. 39. 10 ; 8. 5S. 2 ; 
8 70. 5 ; 10. 5. 1 ; 10. 81. 8 ; 10, 81. 8 ; 

10. 82. 3 ; 10. 90. 2 ; 10. 114. 5 ; 10. 121. 1 ; 

etc. 
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to be considered as nonsensical jargons 
of Soma-bibbers, if any consistent 
meanings are to be derived from them, 
we have no other alternative but to 
admit that the Rishis meant what 
they freely expressed, and not what 
our so-called historical sense would 
have us concede to them. Neither 
Polytheism as the Greeks, the Romans, 
and their modern followers understand 
by it nor that ingeniously invented word 
Henotheism or Katheiiotheism of Max 
Miillcr would give us a consistent expla- 
nation. If we want to remove all obs- 
curities and inconsistencies, we are to 
accept the theory of one all-pervading, 
all-powerful, all-knowing Being mani- 
festing Itself through cosmic forces and 
beauties of nature and through thoughts 
and activities of created beings, each 
of which is personified or symbolized by 
something tangible and therefore more 
easily adorable. Among the numerous 
isins it is difficult to assign a proper 
place to this theory. Nevertheless it 
is the key to all Vedic studies whose 
non-acceptance will raise numerous pro- 
blems and complexities which will make 
darkness darker still. In spite of a good 
deal of differences among the various 
commentators from Yaska to Sayana 
we find one thing clear : the same terms 
have been interpreted sometimes as the 
symbols and sometimes as the things 
symbolized in different contexts or even 
in the same context by the same as 
well as different commentators ; or both 
the meanings holding good, they have 
been offered as alternative suggestions. 
But in all these cases the variety is 
shared between the symbol and the 
thing symbolized; and symbols, be it 
noted, were many and not one, and 
were spoken of and adored with the 
adoration of the thing symbolized, but 
with rcference.^o cither local or general, 
or temporary or permanent interest. 

We can neither speak of a Samhitaic 


age, a Brflhmanaic age, or an Upani- 
shadic age, and trace the development 
of a crude polytheism into the sublime 
monotheism or monism. For there are 
llrahvmnas and Upanishads which are 
evidently earlier than many Suktas of 
the Sarnhitds. So it would be wrong 
to say that certain doctrines of the 
Samhita age have been modified and 
developed into certain more sublime 
doctrines of the Upanishadic age. We 
arc not to forget that the original Vedas 
(if we are permitted to use such a 
phrase) were not arranged in the manner 
we find them at present. How they 
were arranged we cannot say ; may be, 
in the way they were required in the 
process of Yajiias or sacrifices. But 
no one can be sure of that. The arrange- 
ment wc get is a redaction of V^yasa, 
who made no secret of his share of 
responsibility in this stupendous task of 
moulding the future culture of India. 

It is equally difficult to assert that 
because ideas have developed in a cer- 
tain way in other parts of the world, 
in India too they must have been evolv- 
ed in the same manner. Here the ])re- 
mise itself is wrong. Has the Buddhism 
of the South and the North dcvelo])e(l 
in the same way? How different are 
the developments of the Latin and tJie 
Greek churches ! The fact is, there are 
so many cross-currents of environmen- 
tal influence and initial bents of mind 
that peoples, like individuals, progress 
differently along different modes of per- 
fection, finitely expressing the varied 
phases of the Infinite Whole. And it 
is very difficult to say w'hich philo- 
sophy, art, literature, or culture, or any 
phase of any of them, is higher or lower, 
complex or simple. For thoughts and 
thought-products are higher or lower, 
simple or complex only with reference 
to individual or grouj) minds, whose 
tastes, tendencies, and capacities to 
grasp certain things to the exclusion of 
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certain others, widely differ. Hence it 
is erroneous to hold that all nations 
must progress under certain arbitrarily 
fixed laws. The period of the Indian 
history from the birth of Buddha up 
till now shows, in a general way, that 
the march of religion and philosophy 
has been from Advaita to Dvaita, from 
monism to pluralism. And yet it is 
held that man naturally progresses just 
in the reverse way, from pluralism to 
monism. The more ancient literature 
of India reveals nothing which would 
warrant us to set aside the verdict of 
the liistoric age. For all the Fedas, 
Tantras, and PNrdnas^ whether ancient 
rn* comparatively modern, arc ])crmcat- 
cd through and through with the Ad- 
vaitic conception. This Advaita is the 
basic principle, the foundation of the 
entire Indo-Aryan culture. We arc not 
speaking of the pre-Vedic culture but of 
the Vedie and post-Vcdic, and it is 
broad -based on Advaita, the theory that 
the One is appearing as the Many. 

II 

The Buddha, when he realized the 
highe-1 truth, thought of keeping it 
with.!' himself, not from any selfish 
motive but from the fact that it was 
too high to be imparted to and under- 
stood bv the people. He was, how’cver, 
prevailtd upon to preach for the good 
of mankind what they could grasp and 
profit by. lie preached and w'as heard 
and followed ; yet he did not stoop down 
to still lower manifestations of truth to 
touch the heart of all. This defect had 
to be made up by his disciples with the 
introduction of an elaborate ritualism. 
Ordinary embodied beings w’ant som'^- 
thing tangible, something concrete, to 
start with ; hence the necessity of ritu- 
alism, of symbols and icons in all prac- 
tical religions. The Vedic Rishis, with 
truer practical insight into human 
nature in general and to the mental 


growth of the people in the midst of 
whom they lived in particular, derided 
nothing, left out nothing, but utiliz- 
ed everything, even the lowest manifesta- 
tions of truth, as sure steps to the reali- 
zation of the highest truth. They never 
lost an opportunity of driving home the 
highest truths into the brains of the 
saeriticers and others present on the 
occasions of Yajnas without their know- 
ing it, by way of chants and story- 
tellings, which arc invariable interludes 
on such occasions. As they develop, 
they see new meanings in chants and 
sacrifices, and they are considered as 
Mantras anrl symbols, till at last all 
are discarded as superfluous and the in- 
tuition is complete in the merging of the 
All in the One- -from unreasoned acts 
with the hcl]) of concrete things 
through reason with symbols into the 
intuition of unity without variety, this 
seems to be the method of training the 
people into the highest truth. In every 
age tlierc were Bishis, and the common 
folk ill almost infinite degrees of 
mental dcvelojinicnt, from the lowest to 
the highest. Thus rites, symbols, abs- 
tract meditation of qualities and the 
highest intuition— all are necessary in 
every age and in every clime. Hence 
we find all these in the Vedas very 
ingeniously interwoven, for the use of 
the eomuioii folk, gradually releasing 
the more develo|)ed srinls from much 
of their obligations, into absolute free- 
dom at last. The W'das do not so much 
show’ the strata of a progressive philoso- 
phical thought, as grades of co-existing 
thoughts, symbols, and rites suited to 
the minds of variously developed souls 
living in the same society at the same 
time as well as throughout the ages. 

The Saiuhitds appear as consisting of 
hyperbolical hymns addressed to numer- 
ous deities, objects of sacrifice and 
creatures and beauties of nature, be- 
cause they are SamhitSs or collections 
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having divided the Vedas into con- 
venient books and distributed the latter 
to his own disciples for committing them 
to memory themselves and propagating 
the same among their disciples in their 
turn. We have a few recensions of the 
Vedas, but they are not many, as we 
should have expected regarding the 
most ancient book of the world. And 
this is because ^yc get the Vyasa version 
of the Vedas only, with passages altered 
here and there in the course of being 
handed down from one generation of 
disciples to another, each generation 
trying its best to hand over the sacred 
trust to the next as untarnished by 
personal elements as possible. But this 
man of wonderful insight had an equally 
astounding foresight — he felt that in spite 
of all his attempts to check them, 
differences must arise; and he prevented 
the possible differences from being fatal 
by giving his own interpretation of the 
Vedas and further furnishing the clue 
to correct interpretation in future. This 
is the Ve(Id7ifa-Sufras, readers of which 
will find at every turn of it a wonder- 
ful spirit of synthesis. It is in fact the 
highest intellectual synthesis ever made 
and presented to the world so briefly 
and so clearly. 

According to the Sutras and there- 
fore according to the Vedas, whose 
interpretation they are, this world of 
nature and individual souls are not 
merely what they generally appear to 
be, viz. varied and distinct though 
inter-related. They have a deeper 
source, goal, and urge which is not only 
not unconscious but including conscious- 
ness far transcends it into a limitless 
superconscious, the hidden operator of 
everything that happens in the domains 
of the uncoil s(nous and the conscious. 
This is tcrm(?d Brahman, the Vast, the 
One Whole, which looked at from 
different planes of consciousness, appear 
yar: lusly. All these views have been 


subsumed under one general head, 
latterly known as the Vyavaharic or 
relative standpoint. Looked at from 
this standpoint the Reality appears to 
us as Unity-in-plurality, the Unity being 
the ultimate ground and guide, perma- 
nent and unchangeable, of the plurality 
which is in a state of incessant flux, not 
outside of but in It, and related to It 
as Its modal expressions. But from 
the Paramarthic or absolute standpoint, 
if such a contradictory phrase is allowed 
to express an inexpressible fact of intui- 
tion, this Reality is Unity in which 
there is no trace of plurality, a fact 
which intellect by its very nature cannot 
comprehend. The individual souls, so 
long as they retain this relative con- 
sciousness, are limited in every respeel, 
act and are acted upon, and arc subject 
to joys and sorrows ; but in their essence 
they arc the same as the Absolute, 
appearing different and small through 
ignorance of their real nature which 
they can and do attain by self-exertion 
and through the grace of Iswara. View- 
ed from the relative standpoint, these 
souls, when they realize their own abso- 
lute nature, appear to be different frt^ni 
but in tunc with the Absolute sharing 
in Its joy and powers though in a 
limited way and under His sufferance. 
This is how they appear to others. To 
themselves they appear as the Absoliib* 
cither playfully enjoying, and taking 
part in, the sport of creation, preserva- 
tion, and destruction or merged in the 
quintessence of the Reality, which is 
pure consciousness without the dual 
division of subject and object. One and 
the same Brahman appears as one or 
many, takes or docs not take iianu's 
and forms, is Unity-without-differeiice, 
difference-cum-unity or unity-in-differ- 
ence, because It is viewed from different 
planes of consciousness; in reality It is 
Consciousness Itself. 

The chief aim of Vyasa, as we have 
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seen, in composing the Veddnta-Sutras 
was to furnish a correct interpretation 
of the Vedantic passages of doubtful 
meaning, which led him to the brief 
but clear restatement of the whole 
Vedanta philosophy. Quite in conson- 
ance with this aim he had another, 
which refuses to be relegated to a 
secondary place. The Sutras are a 
direct and vehement attack on the 
Sarnkhya philosophy of Kapil a, the 
oldest rationalist school caring very 
little for the Vedic passages, though 
preaching the same philosophy in its 
(iWJi way. The attack has a vehemence 
which has led the sage sometimes to an 
unwarranted excess, as is shown in his 
cx])lanatioTi of the famous Svctdsvatnra 
text. But this had to be done, and the 
defence against extreme reactions is 
often guilty of some excess in the other 
direction. How wise was this step of 
Vyasa is fully realized when wc eonsider 
the nihilistic developments of Buddhism 
born of Sarnkhya philosophy. Vyasa 
understood that a system which lays 
more emphasis on reason than on intui- 
tion, is bound, even though it is itself 
born of intuition, to end in dangerous 
half-tiuths by leading the intellectuals 
to the barren field of nihilism and the 
geiieral mass to dark superstitions. 

The fault of Kapila was just this. 
Preaching no new system of thought he 
made no reference to the Vedas, the 
accepted mass of revelations or intuit 
tions; and being more concerned with 
Moksha or Liberation than with a fine- 
metaphysical theory he was busy in 
advocating the unattached nature of the 
self and the method of regaining this 
lost paradise and in attributing all 
phenomena, all actions and reactions, 
to a separate hypothetical entity whose 
real nature he never explained fully. 
Vyasa with a truer insight into human 
nature and a bent for intuition more 
than reason had to lead an attack on 


Kapila’s philosophy. Vyasa’s criticism 
of Kapila is in reality more of a nature 
of fulfilment than of destruction. Keep 
Kapila intact, subjoin his reason to 
intuition and suf)ply the real nature of 
Prakriti, and you get Vyasa. But what 
a difference does it make in the outlook 
on life ! Kapila cannot properly explain 
the first verse of the Khila-kanda of the 
Hrihadnmnjfaln I- funrisluid, nor had he 
any business to do that. Vyasa can do 
it in the grand orthodox way, su])ply- 
ing a sublime ini]M)rt even to tlie trivia- 
lities of life, making life as wide as it 
is deep— to him life too is Brahman. 

The Vedas spt'ak of Brahman in two 
different ways, sometimes as void of all 
cpialilies ainl actions, of all elianges and 
transformations, as a)i Eternal Witness 
having nothing to witness, which is as 
good as saying that It is not even an 
witness which is in fact the real signi- 
ficance of the technical lerni; some- 
times again as the originator, preserver, 
and destroyer o[ the universe, the. real 
agent and enjoyor of every action and 
thing. The Rishis saw this in their 
vision beatific and they recorded what 
was revealed tf) them without adducing 
any reason for that, little knowing 
perhaps that it involves a contradiction 
in rational sphere. Vyasa, true to the 
aneiiiil Rishis, stated the same fact, 
but with a consciousness of a demand for 
reason, whieb be has not supplied (or 
at least very explicity) in his Brahwa- 
Sutras, but which he has done, in his 
Purdnas by the frequent use of a half 
metaphorical and half philosophical 
term Maya, a term not altogether 
absent in the Vedas, To give a rational 
explanation of the apparent contradic- 
tory nature of Brahman is a task, which 
was left for another massive personality, 
Samkara, who has done it in his famous 
commentary on Vyasa’s Brahwa-Sutra$ 
and numerous other works. 

(To he continued) 



ATMABODHA 

By SwAMI SlDDHATMANANDA 





W’lft'slli^l‘1 qtift A Yogi who has attained perfect Self-realization in 

his own self verily the whole world resting ^ everything and 
One wpwsf the Atman TBiirwim with the eyes of Knowledge secs. 

47. A Yogi who has attained perfect Self-realization 
sees with the eyes of Knowledge the whole world resting in 
his own self and also everything as the One Atman. 


a iTc^ lef 3nra ftisspi I 

^ ^TcJRTsf II «<l II 

This whole universe Atman alone*; ) 

( sr ^^) as there are no earthen pots etc. without earth ( ho ) 

*T ( wfe ) nothing exists without the Atman ; ( jJliit a Yogi ) 
everything sees as his own self. 

48. A Yogi sees everything as his own self— the whole 
universe is the Atman alone ; nothing exists without the 
Atman just as the earthen pots etc, are nothing but earth. 


I 

?ff! That one liberated'-in-life wise man fj inderd 

the former attributes and characteristics gives up ; ( he ) like 

a cockroach being transformed into a Bhramara worm the state 

of Existence, Intelligence and Bliss attains to. 

49 . The wise man liberated-in-life gives uj) his former 
attributes and characteristics and attains to the stale of Exis- 
tence, Intelligence and Bliss just as a cockroach is transformed 
into a Bhramara^ worm. 

‘ Bhramara ^There is a popular belief that a cockroach when caught by a worm 
known as Bhramarakita thinks intently on it through fear and is changed into a 
Bhramarakita, 

Verses 49-53 describe the characteristics of a man who attains liberation-in-life. 
See Vivekachudamani, verses 495-441. 



*rWt sucukihI II n 
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^44 Crossing the ocean of delusion the demons such 

as attachment, aversion and the like destroying a Yogi 
established in tranquility ’RPSIRW: finding delight in his own self ( uq beeoming) 
remains. 

50. The tranquil-minded Yogi having crossed the ocean 
of delusion and destroyed the demons of attachment, aversion 
etc. remains delighting only in his own self. 





Attachment to external and transient pleasures fifai giving 
up Wiuiijiltkf U: merged in the bliss of his own self ( ^ being ^^1 a Yogi ) 
undisturbed like a light inside a pot spgq eternally within himself 
shines. 

51. Giving u|) attachment to all external and transient 
pleasures and being merged in the bliss of his own self, a Yogi 
shines eternally within himself (i.e. remains Self-illumined), 
like a light remaining undisturbed inside a pot. 

A sage even being conditioned by limitations (of the body, 

mind, senses, etc.) by their characteristics like the sky 

unaffeetcil ( W. he ) all-knowing ( I)ccOTniiig ) like an ignorant 

mi.r. remains unattached ( ^*1 being ) W^^like the air ’^1?! moves. 

.52. Though subject to the limitations (of the body, 
mind, senses, etc. ) a sage is untainted by their characteristics, 
like the sky ; though all-knowing he remains like an ignorant 
l)erson, and being unattached he moves like wind. 

As llu* space enclosed in a jar (i.e. though siihjotted to liniilations or IJpntihis) 
rrmain.s unaffected by the propcrlios of the jar, as a crystal though appearing red due 
1o the proximity of a red flower does not ac-liially heeomc red, and as the snn does not 
move when the water on wliieh it is reflceled moves, even so the man of realisation 
tiioiigh possessed of a body is yet without idenliliealion with it, and lives untouched by 
its eharaeleristies. Outwardly there i.s no differeiiee between him and an ignorant man. 
-Rather, he appears sometimes to be a fool, somelinirs a sage, soinetiiucs a madman and 
sometimes a child etc., as his mind is not related to earthly things. IVople judge him in 
diverse ways to which he is totally indifferent. (See Vivckachudamani, verses 539-54‘2). 

3f^ iRj 1^5 siHr m w ii ii 

The limiting adjuncts being dissolved into the One All- 
pervading Bxistence sN, 4t ) as when mixed up 
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water becomes one with water, sky one with the sky, and fire one with fire 
( so ) gft: a sage fiwTj merges into the Absolute. 

53. A sage merges into the Absolute when his limiting 
adjuncts dissolve into the One All-pervading Existence just as 
water when mixed up becomes one with water, sky one with 
the sky and fire one with fire. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


IN THIS NUMBER 

The opening article is from some of 
the Clans Talks that Swami Vivckanaiida 
gave during the period of his second 
visit to America .... The existing 
conditions of maladjustment between 
agriculture and industries in India are 
the root causes of the distress of an 
average Indian suffering from unemploy- 
ment and under-employment. In the 
Editorial we have dealt with the prob- 
lem and shown how The Industrial 
Develojyuient of India is a crying need 
of the country. . . . Reminiscencvs of 
Girish Chunder Chose are some 6f the 
extracts taken from an article published 
in the last April issue of The Occult 
Revieii\ Mrs. Gray Hallock was a 
personal friend of the great dramatist 
and disciple of Sri Ramakrishna, hence 
the reminiscences breathe a charming 
fragrance of the personality of the 
memorable Bengali genius. ... In 
The Educatioual Philosophy of John 
Milton Dr. Debendra Chandra Dasgupta 
discusses the views of the famous 
English poet who was undoubtedly one 
of the strong supporters of the liberal 
humanistic movement in education. . . . 
What is Duty} is compiled from some 
of the talks which Swami Yatiswara- 
nanda gave in his classes at Wiesbaden 
in Germany. . . . Social Service in 
German Winter Relief is a lecture which 
"^rof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar delivered at 


V 


Bangiya German Vidya Samsad in 


ist in the Buddhist Hall, Calcutta. 


. . . Swami Satswarupananda is a 
monk of the Ramakrishna Order. lu 
this part of his article on History of the 
Vcddntic Thought he traces the deve- 
lopment of the Vedanta philosophy up 
to the time when Samkara appears in 
the lield. 

RELIGION AND RITES 

Humanity is as divided today as 
ever. Economic, political, and religious 
conflicts have split the nations and the 
peoples of the world into numberless 
warring camps. It is a standing 
challenge to all who have the good of 
humanity at heart to overcome these 
differences. Among the many who desire 
to bring about such a consummation 
there arc those who believe in religion 
and those who do not. Those who con- 
sider religion unnecessary accept a mate- 
rialistic philosophy of life. They not 
only rob human life of all its worth but 
build upon sand. Those who believe 
in religion fall into two grouj)s. 
Eminent intellectuals who pin their 
faith on religion arc sick with dogmas 
and rituals. They want a faith dcvoirl of 
all outward observances and embellish- 
ments whose heavy weight seems to 
smother the spirit of man. Worthless- 
ness and iiieiflcacy of rites and dogmas 
have been repeated so often in the pre- 
sent times that the denunciation has 
become trite. A dry and arid faith, 
they imagine, would solve the problem 
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of religious conflicts. There are others, 
however, who take a more rational view. 
They realize the inevitability and the 
essential need of rituals for the religious. 
Though the same truths are to be found, 
more or less, in all the religions of world, 
yet the needs of different types of peoples 
have developed varieties of religious 
rites and ceremonies which nourish their 
spiritual life. The case is similar with 
the various creations of art. Artists of 
different ages and countries have felt 
the same form of beauty in an object 
but they have tried to recapture it in 
their creations through different media. 
Men respfind to the appeal of the same 
form of beauty through divergent mate- 
rial expressions. Artistic expressions 
vary with different peoples because they 
stand at different levels of culture. So 
with religion. Our spiritual conceptions 
and experiences seek outward expres- 
sion, and the result is various forms of 
worship and ceremonies which help to 
develop spirituality among different 
men. And as one ascends higher and 
higher in the scale of spirituality, forms 
and ceremonies satisfy him less and less. 
He seeks delight in the joys of pure 
spirit. As Plato has said that when 
wisdom dawns upon man he becomes 
absorbed in the contcniplalion of the 
pure form of beauty. 

It is only u])on a recognition of the 
trutli and necessity of different kinds 
of outward manifestations of spiritual 
life that real religious harmony can be 
established. Ramakrishna was the first 
in the modern world to preach and 
practise in a clear manner such an atti- 
tude which marks him out as the pro- 
phet of a new outlook. Thoughtful 
persons are coming to realize the 
necessity of rites. They are not wholly 
useless. Speaking at a meeting of the 
World Fellowship of Faiths held in Lon- 
don in July last Sir S. Radhakrisbnan 
forcefully and beautifully expressed this 


truth. Said he, ‘‘Attempts are made, 
now and again, to have a purely spiri- 
tual religion without creeds and sacra- 
ments, a religion of heart and mind, 
but they cannot succeed, for inward 
living must have outward expression. 
Even as the soul fashions for itself a 
body to complete its otherwise imper- 
fect life on earth, so man’s thoughts 
and ideas tend to embody themselves 
in some concrete form, which appeals to 
the imagination and the senses, but 
there is no reason why we should force 
others to adopt the same forms and 
apprehend things exactly as wc appre- 
hend them. So far as outer expressions 
are concerned, there must be freedom 
of manifestation. All that wc need 
insist on is that the outward visible 
oxpressif)n must be entirely governed by 
and obedient to the ever-growing inward 
Truth. Dogmas and rites arc not un- 
necessary or unworthy or negligible, for 
they arc aids and supports to religion, 
though they are not its essence. Dogma 
is a temporary mould into which spiri- 
tual life may flow but it should not 
l)Ci*onie ii prison in which it dies. An 
idea is a power, not when it is simply 
professed but w'hcn it is inwardly 
creative. A symbol is there to help us 
to realise in life the thing symbolised. 
All these [unction properly when they 
bring about a change in human life. 
Yajiiavalkya tells us that the chief aim 
of rites and ceremonies, of ethical 
codes demanding self-control and non- 
violence, charity and study is to 
enable one to attain by Yoga insight 
into the eternal. . A real fellowship 
of faiths can be based only upon a vision 
of the j)sychologieaI unity and spiritual 
oneness of mankind, and unless such a 
vision is developed fellowship of peoples 
can at best be attempted through out- 
ward and political adjustments. “But 
the higher hope of humanity lies in the 
growing number of men who will devote 
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themselves to the task of accomplishing 
a spiritual oneness of world, enriched by 
a free inner variation and a freely varied 
self-expression.” 

EVOLUTION OF HINDU 
RELIGION 

We have before us a summary of a 
lecture delivered by Prof. R. C. Majum- 
dar of Dacca University on the Histori- 
cal Evolution of Hindu Religion before 
the Historical Association of the Uni- 
versity. Here we find stated a number 
of unqualified generalizations about the 
character of the evolution, which we 
find hard to reconcile with a number of 
known facts. True, a summary does not 
furnish details ; it indicates only the 
broad conclusions. But it is precisely 
about the latter that wc have reasons 
to differ. Of several statements which 
wc would prefer to be stated in a modi- 
fied manner we have space here for brief 
comments upon two only. The Doctor 
says that the Vcdic religion dominated 
India for nearly a thousand years from 
C. 1,500 B.C. to 500 B.C. And the 
period which followed is said to have 
witnessed revolutionary changes in reli- 
gion characterized by (1) the rise of the. 
theistic systems like Saivism and Bhaga- 
vatism which insisted on a belief in a 
personal God to be worshipped w'ith 
devotion (Bhakti), rather than an im- 
personal and absolute God to be reali'/ed 
through meditation and knowledge only ; 
and by (ii) ‘‘the growth of a spirit of 
reaction against the fundamental concep- 
tions of the Vcdic religion, which 
denied the authority of the Vedas, 
repudiated the efficacy of sacrifices 
(yajna), particularly the slaughter of 
animals, decried the caste system, and 
laid stress on morality, instead of 
absent (abstract?) knowledge.” 

The proposition thal’ a religious revo- 
lution about 600 B.C. supplanted the 
old V die religion is demonstrably un- 


true. Such an oi^iniori, however, has 
long been current among a large sec- 
tion of Orientalists who have not 
carried their investigations far enough 
or who have failed to discern the 
unbroken line of religious tradition in 
India hailing from time immemorial. 
Saivism, Bhagavatism and Buddhism 
are all offshoots of the Vcdic religion. 
Especially in the case of the former two 
there were absolutely no rvvolutiori(mf 
changes. This is apparent from a con- 
sideration of the following facts. The 
devotional element, the basis of theism, 
is present in the Vedas. Throughout 
the vast extent of the Vcdic literatures 
we find the scntinn;nt of ilevotion C‘X- 
pressed not only lo ])artieular gods hut 
also to one Supreme God. The w(jrship 
of Paramesvara in human form may he 
absent in the Vcdic period. But that 
is not the point at issue. The moot 
point is whether the path of devotion 
as a means to Realization is found in 
the Vedas, Though the UjKiaishads 
declare that Release is to he obtained 
by means of knowledge, yet th(‘y jire- 
scribe the worship of (lualified symbols 
like the mind, the ether, the sun, the lire 
etc., inasmuch as the unqualified Brah- 
man is diffieult to grasp. Several 
shads declare gods like Rudra, Vishnu, 
Siva as forms of the Paramatman. The 
Svrtnsi'atfim Upavishad even contains 
the expression Mahesvara, and declares 
that by realizing God all bonds are 
broken (Jnatva devam muchyate serva- 
pasaih. Svrt, V]f. 5, 18). We meet 
there also with the expre^ssion “one who 
has supreme devotion to God” (Yasya 
deve para bhakti. Sxu t. Vp. 0. 23). The 
existence of the path of devotion in 
Vcdic times is further satisfactorily 
proved by references in Panini. After 
explaining in a Sutra that Bhakti is to 
be taken as meaning ‘that, towards 
which devotion exists’ (Pa. 4. 8. 95), it 
says that the man who is devoted to 
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Vasudeva should be called Vasudevakd) 
and the man who is a devotee of 
Arjuna should be called Arjunaka 
(Vasudevarjunribhyam ’bun. Pa. 4. 3. 
98). The commentator Patanjali in 
commenting,' upon this Sutra says that 
the word ‘Vasudeva* in this Sutra is the 
name of a Kshatriya, or of the ‘Bhaga- 
vanta’. The above not only shows that 
the path of devotion is a development 
out of> the Vcdie religion but pushes 
the date of rise of theism much earlier 
than 500 B.C., for Panini is cer- 
tainly pre-Biuklhistie. The Bhagavata 
religion as preached in the Gita, which 
is perhaps the earliest document of it, 
and the lihu^avatam, is clearly based 
ui^rm Vcdie doctrines. The Gita syn- 
thesizes the Vedantic metaphysics with 
Sainkhyan cosmology. In the Gita 
devotion to Lord is preached on a 
Vedantic basis. Even the Lord claims 
hoary antiquity for his Yoga. Saivism 
and Bhagavatisin never denied funda- 
nienlal Vedic conceptions. They accept 
Knowledge, Karina, Bebirlh and Vania- 
shrania. The liha^avatani even sanc- 
tions Hie ilaughlcr of animals for Yajna. 
Evvn Ihiddhism cannot be said to be a 
rc' (liutiof'ary de|)arture from Vcdie 
tradition. If Buddhism has denied the 


efficacy of Yajnas and condemned ritual- 
ism and the slaughter of animals, so 
have done several of the IJpanishads 
like Jsa and Mundaka. Even the 
observance of silence ' on the ques- 
tion of God does not constitute a re- 
action against Vedic religion. Though 
the Mimansa and the Samkhya have no 
place for God in their philosophy^ it 
would he hardihood to say that they are 
non-Vcdic. All of them accept the 
jnndamental Vedic doctrines. 

Further, Dr. Majumdar asserts that 
the contact Avith Islam in the medieval 
times and the West in the 19th century 
introduced a spirit of rationalism into 
the Hindu Religion. We do not know 
what is exactly meant by the Doctor. 
Does he mean Hindu society.^ If 
not, does he rlcny rationalism to the 
Gjuniishada} It is difficult to follow 
him, the more so as he apparently con- 
tradicts himself soon after by saying 
about Ramakrishna that he “combined 
the rationalism of the Upanishad with 
the emotionalism of the medieval age.” 
The fact is that Hinduisrii has always 
been characlerizcd by a wonderfully 
rationalistic and catholic outlook in 
matters of religion, though rigid ortho- 
doxy has all along marked its social 
institutions. 


ADVAITA ASllUAMA 

(An Appeal for a Library) 

Svvanii Vivckunanila fell that if India were In rise she must first of all gain a 
measure of self-eontidenec whieh would spring from a rediseovery »)f her almost. \ »rgollcn 
soul. The message of Vedanta has to be made dynamie ami aggressive. Hie Kani- 
krishna Mission came into existence with this idea. Some forty years ago the same 
purpose guided him to found the Advaita Ashrama, Mayavati, as a part of the bigger 
organization, in a quiet eonie*' of the Himalayas. This Ashrama, he inteiuli-d, Avould 
he a suitable place where monks would mould their lives on \ediinlie principles; it 
Would also be a centre from whieh they would help to preail the great spiritual 
message of India in this eounlry and abroad. For nearly four decades the Ashrama 
has tried to perform the latter task mainly in three ways. Its publication department 
has carried the dynamic message of Vedanta to a large public iu India and the outside 
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world by brini;inj; out a fairly extensive Ramkrishna-Vivekananda literature. Thanks 
to its efforts the message has already found its way into several of the leading 
languages of Europe. Secondly, it has served as a kind of nursery for preachers who, 
after years of training, have moved to different parts of India as well as to many 
countries in Europe and America, and are steadily propagating the message of Vedanta. 
Thirdly, since its inception it has been conducting this journal which was started more 
than forty years ago. The long career of the paper flatters us to believe that it has 
been of some service to llie cause of Indian culture. We have, however, had to work 
under great handicaps as regards the training up of preachers and the running of this 
magazine and its publication department. The most serious among them has been 
the want of a well-furnished library which is so essential for self-improvement and for 
the running of any high class journal, especially in such an out-of-the-way place. We 
have a small library which is inadequate to our needs. Our funds do not permit of 
quick expansion. Wc arc aware that many among our readers often feel inclined to 
make gifts of books, magazines, and libraries for the benefit of worthy causes and 
institutions. We appeal to them who are so disposed for such donations which wi; 
shall always be glad to receive and acknowledge with thanks. All books except those 
of a technical scientific nature would be welcome. Donors who w:int to make gifts of 
a large number of books will kindly inform us, and we will intimate to them the 
proper manner of sending them to us. 


SWAM! VIHESWARANANDA, 

Prmidenl, Advaita Ashramn, 

Miiiimuiti, Almnni, U.P. 


IIEVIKVVS AM) NOTICES 


THE SOCIOLOtiY OK POPULATION. By 
Professor Benoy Kumar Sarkar. Pubtiahed 
by N, M, Jiay Choxvdhury tV Co., is?, College 
Street, Cfdcutiu, ima. Pria lis. J. Pp. J-tft. 
Eight charts. 

As mentioned in the Preface, the book 
under review' r outains in xiarl the Presidental 
Address of the learned author at the Socio- 
logical Section of the first Indian Population 
(Joiiference (Lucknow, vJ-l February, 1986) 
with some additions and also some other 
materials. 

The independernt view taken by Prof. 
Sarkar regarding the scope of Sociology Imd 
better be descTibed in his own words which 
are as follows : 

“I. Theoretical .Sociology : 

1. Institutional Sociology (family, iiro- 
perty, state, myth, arts and crafts, sciences, 
mores, language.s). 

(u) Anthropology and history as w’ell as 

sociograph y. 

(b) Social philfLsopliy and philosophical 

history. 

2. Psychological Sociology, So(?iology pro- 
per in the narrow sense. 

(a) Social Psyeholog- . 

(b) Social Processes and Social Forms. 

II. Applied Sociology. Study in the 


aliempls at the rc-niakiiig of man. S(ui*‘l:il 
planning and fhe transformation of thi? world 
by promoting ‘social metabolism' along 
diverse fronts.” 

W'hat, according to the learned Professor, 
is the eouneetion between Sociology and 
Population? Population, according to him, 
touches Sociology at every point and in 
every branch, and Sociology, i • his view’, 
inlereslcd in every aspect of the question 
from the biological and the engenie to the 
criminological, the sanitaiy, the pedagogi*', 
the eeononiie and the political. 

The population of India has risen from 31S 
millions and odd in 1921 to 352 millifuis and 
odd in This growth in poyndalion has 

led several writers and publicists to raise the 
scare that India is becoming dangerously 
over-populated. Prof. Sarkar sharply iliffers 
from this view, lie points out that over- 
population is a purely relative question ; it 
must always be understood with referciiee 
to economic resources and opportunities. He 
expresses the opinion that the question of 
the optimum density of population like that 
of the standard of living or of diet is a 
purely relative one and hence it is not pos- 
.sible to state with precision as to what is 
the optimum density of population in a 
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particular region or country. In any ease, 
however, as he says, the rate of growth of 
population in India is not something extra- 
ordinary or unusual. In that respect the 
world has to fear more from several other 
countries than from India. There is no 
reason, it is pointed out, to fear food short- 
age in India and the view is advanced that 
the alleged over-population of India is 
certainly a questionable proposition. 

Prof. Sarkar does not appear to favour 
birth control for the restriction of India’s 
poiHilation growth but rather to advocate 
larger families. Hirth control, he points out, 
may not necessarily limit population growth. 
Hesidcs, restriction of population, howsoever 
it is brought about, may, other circum- 
stances remaining the same, cause less pro- 
<liicliun and hence greater poverty. 

Discussing the cpiestion of the quality of 
populatitui, he points out that it docs not 
(Icpciul on iiuml)er.s and that the extinction 
or, dcU*riorali(jn of the vlilcs neotl cause no 
anxiety, as the young, the ‘inferior’ and the 
down-trodden of today be(!ome the torch- 
bearers of culture and eivilization tomorrow. 
This idea is exempUUed with reference to 
Jlciigal and .Japan whi<*h were but non-enli 
lies a few deeades back and also with refer- 
ence to several eastes, races and groups in 
Bengal. As regards Bengal in particular, the 
several factors which have and are contribut- 
ing to Bengal’s progress and Ibcrcby raising 
the quality of the population, are discussed 
in delr^'. Bengal may yet be >ery iiiiieh 
behind the (Jreal Powers but, our author is 
earefiil tu point out, that compared with the 
((iiidition of about <i0 per cent, of the more 
l»a(kward portion of Europe’s population, 
the progress that has been achieved by 
Bengal is not negligible. And, ‘the highest 
is yet to come’. 

IL is not possible to refer within the short 
compass of this brief review' to all the fruit- 
ful and original ideas contained in the book. 
IVc cannot however, forbear mentioning that 
every page of it bears the stamp of Prof. 
Sarkar’s well-known scholarship and origina- 
lity and that it contains several valuable 
suggestions as regards lines of original 
research. 

The tone of the book is highly optimist ‘e 
and the passages with ^espeet to Bengal arc 
such as would delight the heavt of every 
patriot. 

The section on ‘the Bengali Religion of 
World Conquest’ is not only one of the. best 
pieces ever written on Ramkrishna-Viveka- 


nanda but also shows in a very striking 
manner the intimate inter-connection 
between the llamkrishna-Vivckananda move- 
ment and Bengal’s progress in general in 
recent times. 

The book deserves to be read and assimi- 
lated by students of Sociology and Popula- 
tion, by stalesmefi and politicians, and also 
by every worker in the cause of India or 
Bengal. 

Slim Di tt 

SUT SIVAMI NABAYANA. A GOSPEL 
OF BIJAtiWAT DHABMA OK GOD IN 
KEDEMPTIVE ACTION. Bv Bjim 
C. P.vriKKii. Sri Ithaii’xai-Dhannn Mission 
House, linjkol, India. Pp. 350. Price. 
Superior Us. 5 or lOs. Popular Us. or Hs. 

The coiir.se of a nation’s history is never 
a continuous ascent on an <*a.sy gradient of 
progress. Pericxls of bright glory alternate 
with ijerioils of the deepest gloom. India 
has been n«) exception to this pbenomemon. 
One of the darkest phases of her history 
has hern llie period towards the close of 
the eighteenth and the beginning of the 
nineteenth century when she seems to have 
descended to the very naflir of her poli- 
tical jlegradation and spiritual degeneration. 
Fortunately India has never lost the breed 
of noble blood, and grc'al .sons appeared on 
her Sfiil at the lime to rescue her from the 
utter humiliation. Sueh .a nohle son is 
Swaini Xarayaiia of wliose life and mission 
we have an ablr aeeounl in the work before 
us. The saint was a eonlemt)()rary of Kaja 
Kamrnohiin Kov and thus chronologically 
belongs to modern India, though logically 
that is, ill culture and outlook it is more 
proper to count him among the saints of 
medieval India. The story of his life 
reveals him to he not only a high spiritual 
personality hut also a great reformer who 
worked for the pnriticalion of the corrupt 
n'ligioiis and .social atmosphere of his day. 
TIis name is lit lie known beyond the borders 
of Gujarat, though in point of .spiritual effort 
and :i< hiev»’mt*nl he seems to stan<l superior 
even to I lie Kaia. The Kaja not only put too 
many irons in the lire but worked in the 
stabler conditions of Bimgal and the East, 
while the Swaini had to toil in the troubled 
waters of an unsettled country. T’nlike the 
host of modern r^’^ormors, he was a product 
of the. orthodox Hinduism, untouched by 
any alien influenee from the West. And so 
in his life w'e can discern marks of a 
genuine revival of the indigenous culture. 
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The materials fur his life are abundant. 
It is rather their plentiful ness which offers 
some difficulty in the way of selection. 
Bulky legends iind numerous traditions have 
gathered round his name. It is hard to 
sift fact from fiction. The author has kept 
an open mind, without being squeamish 
about his sources. He has not discarded 
miracles, though he has not stressed them. 
Rightly he has tried to keep the moral and 
spiritual appeal of the saint to the fore- 
ground. His outlook is more devotional 
than critical. And he writes with a rc- 
.strnint, catholicity of outlook, and breadth 
of vision that are praiseworlhy. 

The story of the saint’s life may read 
strange lc» foreign ears but it is in line 
with the stories f)f all great and genuine 
seekers after God. Swanii Snhajnnanda or 
Swami Narayana as he came to he better 
known was born in 1781 A.D. in Oudh. 
The second son of a Brahmin father, his 
early name was (ihanshyani. Quite early 
he evinced his strong bent towards spiri- 
tuality. Rcnoiincing home at the tender 
age of eleven he travelled across India in 
the company of holy men, at times stopping 
with some to have a little training and 
instruction in spirituality. But his heart 
was not satisfied. At last he wandered to 
Kathiawar and found in Ramnnanda the 
person whom he seemed to be looking for. 
Ramananda at once perceived the greatness 
of the young aspirant and treated him with 
the greatest consideration. And two years 
later when he lay on his death-bed he 
nominated the young disciple of barely 
twenty summers to be his successor ignoring 
the claims of other aged followers. Then 
follow the wonderful story of his ministry, 
his bold reforms and organization of the 
Satsang which did so much to purify the 
spiritual atmosphere of Kathiawar. The 
influence of his liberal movement is still 
potent. His exceptional purity, holiness, and 
high spiritual realizations have made his 
followcTs look upon him as an Tnearnatinn 
of God. Ill the deep reverence which the 
men of Kathiawar still pay to ochre-clothed 
monks one can still feel the abiding influence 
of his great persona] ity 


Frkncu 

MON MAITRE. Swami Vivkkananda. 
Tradijjt 1)k l’anijlais I'AR .1k.\n IIkrbert. 
Union Dcs Imprimcrics (S,A.), Framcriea. 
Dir : V. Quenon, Pp. 6';?. 

L’llOMME REEL ET I/HOMME APPAR- 
ENT. VlVEKANANDA. TrADUIT DF. I/AiNC!L.\1.S 
PAR Jean Herbert. Union Dcs Imprimcrics 
(S,A,). Frumerics. Dir : V. Quenon. De- 
positaircs : pour la France : Adrien Maisun- 
neuve, J/, rue Saini-Sulpice, Paris, pour la 
Suisse : Dclachaux el. Nieslle, NeuchaUl. 

The message of Ramakrishna and Viveka- 
nanda has reached a large public, in Central 
Europe through Moii. Bornain Unllamrs 
works. As a result signs arc forthcoming 
of an eagerness to have a closer .T(;qiiaiiit- 
iiiicc with their teachings. In order to salisly 
this desire Mon. .Jean IlL'rbert has under- 
taken to bring out a series of translations 
of the works of Vivekananda into Freiicli. 
The hooks under review are the first fruits 
of his labours. They are tran.slations res- 
pectively of My Master and The Real and 
the Apparent Man by Swarni Vivi^kanaiida. 
The rendering is easy and clear. Jl is hoped 
that these and other translations which jire 
coming out shortly will carry the genuine 
message of India to the Freneli speaking 
public. 

Br.N^JAU 

GITA SAR-SAMGI? AHA. A SKLF.CTIOX 
OF IIUxNDRFI) VKKSES MU)M Tlill 

(ilTvV. By SWVMI PREMKSI' WANDA Puh 
lished by Siibodh ('handra Dry, Dacca. 
.'li’sum Benfial Library. Pn. L!0. Price /J.s*. S. 

This is a collection of a hundred verses 
from the Gita, arranged topically uinler 
ten chapters. Along with the text in the 
original have been given the paraphrasings 
of the verses, their Irnnslalion in Bengali, 
Avord-meanings, occasional grammatical 
notes and a short gloss. The work has been 
done carefully, and an attempt has been 
made to preserve a link among the different 
chapters which include all the essential 
doctrines of the Gita. 
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RKV. J. T. SUNDERLAND 
With the passing away of Rev. .7. T. 
Sunderland India has lost one of the 
greatest of her friends among foreigners, 
lie died in August last at the advanced age 
of 94. To the end of his days he was in 
])OSsession of an exceptionally alert and 
aclivc mind, and his thoughts vrerc largely 
given to Indian matters, lie belonged to 
the Unitarian Church which has many 
points of resemblance with the Rrahmo 
Samaj founded by the Raja Rammohun Roy. 
Though a cleric by profession his interests 
were varied. A man of strong faith, to 
him the newer discoveries of science appear- 
ed more and more to point to a benevolent 
purpose shnping the cosmos. TIis services 
for India are too well known to need any 
mention, lie was an old contributor of 
ours, and we had the pleasure of publish- 
ing his last article to our journal only a 
few months ago. The icaetiuns to the news 
of his death in the Indian papers bear 
ample evidence to the love and csleera in 
which he was held by the Indians. We 
deeply mourn his loss and offer our heart- 
felt eondolenees to the bereaved family. 
May his soul rest in peace! 

SRI RAMAKRTSIINA RIRTII CENTENARY 
CELERRATIONS 

MrzAiTAHrrii 

Sri Uamakiishna Centenary was celebrated 
in duly last at Sainastipiir and Hettiah. At 
I he laltci place, among cither things, the 
programme included a procession and a reli- 
gious eonferciiec. The procession which was 
Ibe largest of its kind ever organized at that 
town, was joined by thousands of people of 
Jill castes and denominations. Two well- 
decorated anrl heavily garlanded photos of 
•Sri Ramakrishna and Swaini Vivekananda 
mounted upon a eaparisoned tusker followed 
by three more elephants and half a dozen 
chargers, were placed in the front of the 
procession. This was followed by a number 
nf Kiri an parties which, with pl.icards cc n- 
tuiniiig various kinds of mottos, kept singing 
religious and devotional songs uU along. A 
band of sepoys belonging lo the Rcttiah Raj 
brought up the rear. 

At the religious conference the different 
were represented and there were lec- 


tures on Sikhism, Islam, Christianity, Arya 
Samaj and Sanatana Dharina. Swami Meg- 
heswnrananrla spoke at the conference on 
Sanatana Dharnni. Ilis speech was greatly 
.appreciated by the audience. 

.lESSOnB 

Sri Ramakrishna Centenary was celebrated 
in July last at Jessore. In the mornipi^ 
big procession was organized which paraded 
all the priiK'ipai thoroughfares of the town 
terminating at the pavillion specially arrang- 
ed for the purpose. Before the procession 
dispersed, Swami Sambuddhanaiula of the 
Belur Math who went there on special invita- 
tion, addressed it for about an hour on the 
teachings of Sri Ramakrishna and the Cente- 
nary movement. At noon Daridra Narayanas 
were sumptuously fed. 

In the evening a public meeting was held 
at the Town Hall, Mr. K. C. Nag, Rarrister- 
at-Law, District and Sessions Judge, presid- 
ing. The meeting was largely attended and 
the Hall was packed to its utmost capacity, 
Swamiji addressed the gathering and his 
speech created a profound impression upon 
the aiulionce, 

Tamli K 

Under the joint auspices of the Tamluk 
and Panshkura Ramakrishna Centenary 
Celebrations Committees four public meet- 
ings w'cre held in June last at four differ- 
ent villages within the jurisdietioii of the 
Panshkura Thana. Swami Sundnrananda 
went there in connection with the work 
of the (Vntcnary to address those meet- 
ings on different subjects relating to 
the life ami teachings of Sri Ramakrishna. 
The first meeting was held at Piirushottani- 
piir ill which about one thousand people 
assembled. Swamiji addressing the meeting 
on the “Synthesis of All Religions*' empha- 
sized its far-rcaehing effect on bringing about 
unity between different races anu nations. 
Swami Vi'.hokjilmanamla spoke on the catho- 
licity of the teachings of the Master, illus- 
trating Ilis lecture by lantern si des. Both 
the Swamis atldressed the scv'oud public 
meeting, held at the Panshkura High School 
compound and presided over by Mr. 
I). N. Dhur, Asst. District Engineer. The 
theme of their discourse at this meeting 
was, “Every faith is a path to God,” The 
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third meeting addressed by the Swamis, was 
organized at the village Chapad'a. About 
one thousand people attended the meeting 
and listened with rapt attention to the 
interesting discourse of the speakers. The 
fourth meeting was held at the Kulughat 
Bazaar and it was attended by about 1,i500 
people. At this meeting the Swamis spoke 
on Hinduism. The merchants of the Bazaar 
took great interest in organizing the meet- 
ing. Besides, Swami Suiidaranaiida address- 
ed two students’ meetings, one held at the 
H^illon High School, Tainluk, and the 
^Rr at the Deolia Board IM- K. School. At 
the first meeting the subject of his dis- 
course was, **Kdiicntioti and Brahtna- 
eharyn”, and at the second “Vivekananda 
and Student Community.” 

Swami (jhanaiianda of the Belur Math 
visited Beriiampiir to ludji the local public 
in organizing the Sri Uamakrishna Cente- 
nary. He spoke on Sri itamakrishiia and 
Ramakrishna Centenary at a piiblie meeting 
held at the Berhampur Town Hall in August 
last. The Swami dwelt at length on the ins- 
piring life and teachings of the great prophet 
of modern India and explained to the audi- 
ence the programme and scheme c»f the 
Centenary. The meeting was attended by 
a representative gathering wliieh included 
many leading gerillemen, advocates, and 
officials. 

A local committee has boon formed with 
Rao Sabeb M. V'. Apparao, Mr. Janaki Kao 
Pantulu, Prof. (i. Dharma Kao (Sccr<?tary), 
Prof. Y. Kamamiirty, and Messrs. W. V. 
Sarma, K. V^ Uamanamurly, and L. Pani- 
grahi. The ComniiUec has already started 
collection for the Central Centenary Fund. 

Samastipi.'R 

The celebration of the Sri Itamakrishna 
Centenary passed off peacefully in July last 
at Samastipur. The programme which ex- 
tended over three days, consisted of, among 
other things, a procession, the feeding of the 
poor, and a public meeting. 

The Centenary was inaugurated on the 14th 
of July last with a procession which was 
brought out with the photos of Sri Hama- 
krishna and Swami Vivckarianda seated in 
two well-decorated motor cars in the front, 
and followed by five local Kirtan parties and 
about two thousand people. The procession 
paraded the main roads of the town. On 
fthe ff ^lowing day, there was a religious con- 


ference at the local H. £. School, a Moulavi 
spoke on Islam, a Christian missionary on 
Christianity, and Swami Megheswarananda 
on Sanatana Dharma. On the third day 
another meeting was held at the same place 
and the Swami ji spoke on the life and teach- 
ings of the Master. The first Munsiff presid- 
ed over both the meetings. 

Kurnool 

The Centenary celebrations of the birth- 
day of Sri Uamakrishna Parnmahamsa com- 
menced on the 17th of July last in the Town 
Hall, when Swami Siddheswaranandaji of the 
Knmkrishna Mission, Bangalore, performed 
(iiiru Pooja, followed by prayers and Bha- 
jaiia. Thereafter, the Swami gave a talk on 
some of the important events in the life of 
Sri Uamakrishna. A public meeting was 
held in the Town Hall, presided over by 
Dewan Bahadur V. N. Viswanatlia Uao, 
M.A., B.L., L)istri(‘l Collector. I)r. Varada 
Aiyar, L. M. S., District Mcdi<al Officer 
and President of the Centenary Celebrations 
Commitico, in a short speech, requested the 
President to unveil the portraits of Sri 
Uamakrishna and Swami Vivekananda pre- 
sented by Mr. A. Seshagiri Uao, B.A., UJ.,, 
retired Sub-Judge. The President paid an 
eloquent tribute to the greatness of the 
Master and his illustrious disciple and said 
that they were the twinstars in the religious 
firmament of modern times. yVftcr the sing- 
ing of hymns, Swami Siddheswarnnaiida deli- 
vered an iinjyussioned address on "“Uaina- 
krishini Pnrainaliamsa, his life and message 
The lUaster’s great legacy to modern India, 
he said, was the service of I be poor, in a 
spirit of love and dedication, which is the 
guiding motto of the Sannyasins of the Order 
of Sri Uamakrishna. Nawab Bahadur Yar 
Jung Bahadur, in an elocpient Urdu speech, 
pointed out that the life and teachings of the 
saint wore in tune with tho precepts of Islam 
and quoted a beautiful verse in Urdu in 
support of it. Brahmasri Subramania 
Sastnilu .also spoke on the life of Sri Hama- 
krishna. Nicely printed Centenary Souvenirs 
were distributed to the audience. 

On the 19th of July last, a public meeting 
was held in the Town Hall, when 
Mr. K. M. Krishna Kunip, B.A., B.L., Dis- 
trict Judge, presided. Swami Siddheswara- 
nanda of Bangalore, delivered an address on 
“Sri Uamakrishna and the New Alignment 
of Life”. Messrs. G. Siva Uao, B.A., L.T., 
Dawood Khan Khaleel, B.A., B.L., and 
Dr. D. S. John also spoke pointing out that 
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Sri Kamakrishna’a message was of a uni- 
versal character. The President exhorted the 
citizens to imbibe the spirit of the great 
Master and translate it in their daily lives. 

As pari of the programme, Swami 
Siddhcswaraiianda .addressed a gathering of 
ladies in the premises of the Mahila Samaj, 
when Mrs. Janaki Nayar, B.A., presided. 
The Swami succinctly narrated the main 
incidents in the life of the Holy Mother and 
the love and regard Sri Kamakrishna had for 
women whom he used to call Avat«ars of the 
Divine Mother. Miss B. Pankajam, B.A., 
L.T. translated the speech into Teliigu. 

There was a hig procession in the night 
when the decorated pictures of the Parama- 
hamsa and Vivekananda were carried 
through the main streets. 

('(MMH.VTORK 

On I he lOlh of .July last the Jlirih Ccnle 
nary *clehralion.s were of‘g<nii/.C(l hy sonic of 
llii* iiroinincnl gcnllcincn of the place, in 
I he morning about -tjOno to 5,000 poor people 
were fed in the iircniises of the Koniamman 
tcniplc. A portrait of Sri itnmakrishna was 
taken out in procession. 

A public meeting was held in the evening 
in the Town Hall with Swarni Chidbhava- 
nanda of Ooly in the chair. Mr. N. M. K. 
Suliharaman of .Madura, Srimathi V. K. 
('hiniiaiiKilii Animal and Mr. T. S. Avina.shi- 
lingam (’hctliar, M. L. A., spoke on the life 
and li*:ic!rnij»s of Sri Kaniakri.shna Parama- 
ham.sa. iVizes were then dislributed by the 
president for an essay competition hidd for 
sliid.Mits in connection with the celebrations. 

With a vole of thanks proposed by Mr, K. 
N'Miijnndiah, and with the distribution of 
Prasiulam the funetion eanic to a <*lose. 

Tin: HAMKIIISHNA MISSION HOME 
OF SEHVICE, BKNAKES 
Hki’out for 10:t,3 

During the year under report the Bam- 
krishna Mission Home of Service, Benares, 
■steppod into the thirly-lifth year of its useful 
existence. Since its very inception it has 
(“Ugaged itself in the service of all idasscs of 
people the sick and the poor, tlu helpless 
■'unl the invalid, irre.speelive of caste, creed 
^>r nationality. The expansion <d' the insti- 
fulion from its most humble beginnings to 
itf' present position of mnny-braiiched acti- 
vities bears eloquent testimony to the worth 
«nd importance of the institution. The ex- 
tensive nature as well as th^ many-sided 
^ aracter of its activities will be apparent 


from the following brief resume of its acti- 
vities in 1935. 

Indoor Work ; It is carried under several 
heads, (i) Indoor General Hus-pital has 145 
beds altogether. The total number of 
patients treated in 1935 was 1,63G, the total 
number of surgical cases treated in the 

Indoor Hospital was 305, most of which were 
major eases. All the three systems of 
medicine, namely. Allopathic, Homccopathic, 
and Ayurvedic were taken recourse to accord- 
ing to the choice and necessity of the 

patients. (//) The refuge for the aged and 
invalid men has 25 beds for poor invalids 
who having come to Benares for spending 
their last days become stranded and finan- 
cially helpless. Want of funds permitted the 
keeping of only four permanent inmates 

during the year, (in) The refuge for the 

aged and invalid women had 8 inmates 
ilnring the year. The Sevashrain has under- 
taken the eon.struclion of a building at a 
(osl of Bs. -I-O.OOO for making an extension 
of this refuge, (re) The? refuge for paralytic 
patients make special arrangement ftir their 
trealmeiil. Eleven paralytic case.s were 
neeoinmodated during the year, (v) The 
Chainlri Blbi Dharamsala Fund gave 171 men 
and wome’i food a fid shelter. There being 
no separab* house li'e recipients were mo.stly 
aeeomrnodated in the invalifi wards. 

Outdoor Work : {i) Outdoor Dispensaries. 

Tin* total number of new patients treated 
was 5I..SMi and the niiniber of repealed 
eases was *13,1-73. These include the patients 
wlio wen* treaU’d at the hraiieh Outdoor 
Dispensary of the Home, at Shivaln. 
Taking logelher the ligures of both the Dis- 
pensaries the daily average attendance was 
The total number of surgical cases was 
5SI. (u) Outdoor help to poor inwalids and 
help] ess ladies of rcspeelahle families. Under 
this head 193 persons reecived weekly and 
iiionlhly outdoor relief and the total ex- 
penditure iiuurred was Bs. ‘J.()8(i-12-3 in cash 
ami 130 nuls. 17 srs. t* chts. of rice and flour, 
hesiihs blankets and clothings. Tht recipients 
were generally helpless men and v imen of 
respectable mi lies, whose social position 

forbade lliem from resorting to o])en beg- 
ging. (iti) .Si)eeia] and occasional relief. 
Under this head 1,0GS persons 'verc given 
help in the shape of either books for 
students, food ^ r .stranded travellers or 
similar relief as oceasion demanded. 

Fi nonce : Total receipts and disburse- 
ments during the year were Rs. 59,196-5-8 
and Rs. 73,809-15-10 respectively. 
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A new laboratory, the Tincowri Memorial 
Laboratory, was opened during the year, 
thanks to the generous endowment by Sj. 
Kajcndra Nath Chatlcrji of Hooghly. 

The immediate needs of the Home arc : 

(i) Endowments for beds for the sick 
and the invalid. The cost of 
endowing a bed for the sick is 
Rs. 3,000 and for the invalid 
Hs. 2,500. 

(iO Bedding and clothing. 

(m) An Invalids* Home for Women. 

RAMKRISHNA MISSION FAMINE 
AND FLOOD RELIEF WORK 

The distress due to famine and flood in 
the country is reaching a critical stage. 
Recently one of our workers visited some 
of the faminc-afrcclcd areas and the report 
he gives of the condition of the pcojdc 
beggars all description. ITiindrcds of men, 
women and children arc crowding at our 
relief centres daily with agonies of hunger. 
Worn cn arc appearing in many cases wilh 
tiSH Pnaked bodies. In the areas allotted to 
us, we have greatly increased the number of 
recipients. The fact will be apparent from 
the statistics for the third week of this 
month given below. 

FAMINE RELIEF 

Kiin.NA DiSTRKn’ 

During the pcritid 127 Mds. 7 Srs. of rice 
were distributed from the fJabura, Jhapa 
and Nakipiir centres among 2,413 reci- 
pients. 

Banki'ra District 

From the .foyrambati centre of the 
Bankiira district 1,212 persons received 45 
Mds. 34 Srs. of rice, and R) cloths were also 
distributed amongst the most needy. 

Relief was also given during the week 
from Barjora and Pakhanna centres of the 
district. 

Birbhijm District 

At the Lakshmibati centre of the Birbhum 
district the number of persons relieved were 
794, and the quantity of rice distributed was 
39 Mds. 27 Srs. 

From the Mashra centre of the same dis- 
trict, 47 Mds. 2 Srs. of rice and maize were 
distributed among 899 recipients. 

Midnapore District 

From the Chaulkhola centre of the district 
24Q recipients received 12 Mds. 3 Srs. of rice 
during the week. 


FLOOD RELIEF 
Malda District 

From the .Jliowbona centre 30 Mds. of rice 
and maize were distributed. 

Cawnpohk District 

Our workers from the Cawnporc centre are 
giving relief in co-operation with the 
Central Relief Committee, Cawnporc. 

Arakan Division 

For the week ending the 29th August the 
Mission workers in Arakan have distributed 
490 Mds. of rice from the Cangadaw, 
Kyankin, Thitpon, Cheduba and Honwa 
centres. Some hut-building materials were 
also distributed. 

Ihc famine f;ondition is getting from bad 
to worse daily, and unless relief measures 
are greatly increased, many will fall victims 
to death. In sfime areas heavy rains have 
aggravated the misery of the people still 
further. We have already informed the 
generous public that wc arc greatly handi- 
capped for want of funds. But the work 
has to he continued for about two months 
more. We. therefore, appeal to the generous 
public again to contribute to our funds. We 
beg to acknowledge wilh thanks the follow- 
ing notable contributions to the above 
funds : 

Rs. A. 

Dr. M. N. Sarkar, Bilaspnr ... ir,o o 
Presidency College Famine Relief 
Committee, Calcutta ... 300 0 

Through C. Kailnsliam, Esip, F.M.S. 30 0 
Kumar Brindalmii Chandra Law, 

Calcutta 

Through Swami Sivnswarui)a- 
nanda, Belur Math ... 

R. L. Chose, Esq., Mongliyr 
Ladies of Midnapore ... 

Telegraph Institute, Calcutta 

Further contributions wdl be thankfully 
received ami duly acknowledged at any of 
the following addresses. 

0) The PrpsMent, Ramkrishna Wission, 
Belur Math, P.O., Dt. Howrah. 

(2) The Manager, Advaila Ashrama, 

4, Wellington Lane, Calcutta. 
(Sp.) Swami Madmayananim 
Acting Secretary 
21 - 9-36 


no 0 

84 4 
.50 0 

inn 0 
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5n?ra sii^ r 

‘’Arise ! Awake I And stop not till the Goal is reached/’ 


AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF SISTER NIVEDITA 

House of Retoeat of the Sistous of Bethany, London 

October 1001. 

Miss — 

The inscription which heads this letter will sufficiently explain to you where 
I am, for a week’s retreat. 

This is an Anglienii, not a Roman, sisterhood and so overythin{{ is in 
En^di«h instead of Latin, and there is a certain reserve and self-restraint from 
at emotion, which is most beautiful to me. And yet tlic whole life is like 
a »fcat J)lfice of prayer, so that the very stones of the walls seem full of the 
beautiful influence of peace and the thoui^ht of God. 

The Guest Mistress tells me that the Community is one of the strictest in 
th<^ matter of devotion and it greatly' delights me to lind that it by no means 
exceeds the Holy Mother’s rouiul of devotions. They be^dn at fi o’clock and 
the last service of the day ends at half past nine, and when all the services are 
counted up it makes about hours of public worship daily, besides, of course, 
private prayer. 

Then I find that in the matter of fewd they arc a ffreat deal more ])ractical 
than one would- have dreamt of as desirable. They say work ano meditation 
cannot be done on nothing and 1 dare not send ii. meal awa» . for one 
is immediately hunted down for not eating enough ! 1 do not imagine that they 

are as wise as the East on this point. Still it is most interesting. 

And then if I could only .’how you the cleanliness and order! Tt is 
marvellous ! Floors, china, walls, windows, all shine as if the very soul of 
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enthusiasm had been at work on them. How do they achieve this ? There seems 
to be nine to twelve young servants in the house. So there is abundance of help, 
but they are apparently different from any servants that one ever knew. Neither 
palaces nor workhouses have T ever seen that could compare with this. 

Do you think that I do not know that the great message of Swami is unique ? 
That I could never forget, but beyond that I do not understand. For all this 
year I have been going through experiences that lie far outside his course for me. 

I have held so hard to Sri Ramakrishna that while that if at any point I 
have been wrong, I can only count it His fault, not mine. And yet it may well 
be that the place it is all to take in my future life is to be that of warning or 

even sorrow I cannot tell. It is not necessary to understand. It is 

only necessary to be faithful and I have done my best. 

It has seemed to me a part of all this that 1 have had these new views of 
India and that I could not otherwise have reached them, though, again, how 
they are to be made widely available I cannot even guess, nor indeed if they 
are ever to be of any consequence at all. 

And I am dying down into a feeling of greater (juiet than 1 have ever had. 
Is this a part of the preparation.^ It may be that it marks the decline 
of efficiency beyond the climax but again, if so, it is Mother’s fault. T did my 
best : she takes what she will. 

Only your friend is not right about India’s recpiiring foreign rule. 
Does the history of India bear the statement out.^ Of course not. Even 
as written by her enemies it shows that India, as large as Western Europe, 
never suffered from such disorder. Think of the wars between France and 
England alone, between England and Spain, between (lennany and France, 
of the French Revolution ; of the wars of Succession in every country : 
of the brigand raids of large communities into small ! Nt)thing is so extra- 
ordinary in India as the combination of intense religious conviction with 
marvellous political peacefulness, when one takes a large enough view of the 
situation, to get the facts at a true focus. The only thing that never is written 
is good history^ at least about India, that I do understand. 

Mr. Tata told me that when Swami was in Japan everyone who saw him 
was immediately struck by his likeness to Buddha. 

Have you thought what that great legend of the Dalai-Lama really means ? 
How it means that one cannot pass onward to the Altar while one child stands 
begging for bread with tears in the way ? And have you realized how that looks 
like turning from God, when you arc really only turning from your own salvation 
and holiness } And have you thought how the world only imagined that it cried 
for daily bread and only the great soul of the Buddha knew that it was the bread 
of Life? 

Oh I see that child always in the way, and his need is dearer to me than 
any realization. I will not go onwards till he goes before me, but do not think 
for one moment that I forget that what he really wants is the Sacramental 
Presence. 

As I watch this marvellous round of brooding love here, I feel what would 
I not give to establish such an engine of intensest force and dedicate it to the 
Freedom of Man. I see no details yet, but someday I hope it may come to me 
to write another little book like K&li and call it Freedom. 



iMd INDIAN INDIVIDUALISM AND THE MODERN AGE 

I say nothing of plans, because as yet they seem so doubtful. I want to 
get to bwami and the Holy Mother. All my wishes are summed up in that one 
longing. So meanwhile, as 1 cannot settle, but must wait to be shown, I do my 
best to write and write and thus accomplish the immediate duty. Love. 


INDIAN INDIVIDUALISM AND THE MODERN AGE 

By the Editor 


I 

Individualism is as a rule associated 
with the theory of government according 
to which the welfare of the State consists 
in the well-being and free initiative of 
the con.stituent members. It is often 
contrasted with colleetivisrn and various 
forms of socialism which subordinate the 
individual to the coniniuiiity. It origin- 
ated from the doctrine of hussez faire 
that arose in the eighteenth century. 
The doctrine was based on both ccoiio- 
rriic and political propositions. In the 
political iield, it assumed the garb of 
individualism under its powerful ex- 
ponerd, .Icreniy Bentham wdiose phi- 
loso])hy su])ported by other thinkers 
practically swayed the ])olitical institu- 
tions of the West in the nineteenth 
century. His arguments were: “Since 
every person is the best judge of his 
own happiness, the more free he is left 
in his search for its attainment, the 
more certain he is to reach it; and since 
each man is equally entitled to happi- 
ness, aU artificial barriers imposed by 
government in the way of its realiza- 
tion are necessarily evil.” The philo- 
sophy reaehed its claimax and exerted 
its influence till about 1S70 A. D. 

The principle based as it was on 
economic and political grounds afford- 
ed facilities for unrestricted competi- 
tion to individuals. It made an indi- 
vidual vigorous in the struggle for ex- 
istence and also highly efficient in con- 
ducting affairs of the world. The 


individual initiative and enterprise were 
left unhampered to the extent of the 
security of the State. But on the other 
hand, the individual instincts of self- 
preservation, acquisitiveness, eombative- 
ness, and desire for power and adula- 
tion grew so much unrestrained that 
they became extremely selfish and 
dominant. The destructive instincts oi 
individuals reigned supreme and people 
more or less lost the qualities of altru- 
istic and constructive character. A 
huge number of inequalities, tyrannies, 
dominations, and injustices made the 
vast majority of mankind unhappy and 
miserable. As events went on, terrible 
reactions set in. They gave birth to 
a number of social philosophies to 
counteract the evils of individualism. 
The value of individualism as giving 
stimulation to production and inven- 
tion was ruthlessly criticized because of 
its wastes and failures in bringing about 
an equitable distribution of the pro- 
duct. The comforts and luxuries of a 
handful of individuals at the expense 
of the teeming millions could not be 
tolerated any longer. Thus, the right- 
fulness of individualism could not rest 
on economic considerations. It lost its 
ground in the political sphere also, 
because of the inequalities in the dis- 
tribution of the sacrifices o^ war and 
those ill matters of justice, liberty, 
and opportunity to the overwhelming 
majority. So, it is obvious that in- 
dividualism had to die a natural death 
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even in the spheres in which it was born. 
It might have proved a safe avenue 
to human progress, had it possessed a 
tempering principle behind. A temper- 
ing principle is possible only where it 
admits of a wide philosophy of life 
and a broad understanding of the spiri- 
tual unity of every man. Herbert 
Hoover, a writer on Anicricmi Indivi- 
dnalisw, observes while dwelling upon 
the spiritual phases on which a higher 
kind of individualism should depend as 
great motive forces behind the prin- 
ciple: ‘‘Our social and economic system 
cannot march toward ))etter days unless 
it is inspired by things of the spirit. 
It is here that the higher purposes of 
individualism must find their susten- 
ance. Men do not live by bread alone. 
Nor is individualism merely a stimulus 
to production and tlic road to liberty; 
it alone admits the universal inspira- 
tion of every human soul. I may 
repeat that the divine spark does not 
lie in agreements, in organizations, in 
institutions, in masses or in groups. 
Spirituality wnth its faith, its hope, its 
charity, can be increased by each indi- 
vidual’s own effort. And in proportion 
as each individual increases his own 
store of spirituality, in that proportion 
increases the idealism of democracy.” 
Thus it is clear that the doctrine of 
individualism if it be taken not in its 
restricted sense but in the sense of an 
all-round development of human 
personality can add to the progress of 
man, both individual and collective. 

In India, w'e do not find the type of 
individualism that is rampant in the 
West but a type which is distinctly 
Indian and in which an individualist 
could be an altruist with a cosmopolitan 
outlook in heart and mind. The social 
and religious organizations of India 
always discourage and prevent the 
gr*»wth of individualism of the ty|)e of 
the West. We shall now trace the deve- 


lopment of Indian individualism in and 
through the social and religious institu- 
tions of India. 

II 

The cardinal doctrine of Indian philo- 
sophy is that all men arc not only equal 
in essence but divine at the same time. 
It has so much permeated the conscious- 
ness of the Indian masses that in spite of 
various distinetiuns of caste, creed, and 
colour they never give up the philosophi- 
cal basis of their outlook. The unity of 
the Self so much stressed in the IJpani- 
shads, the liighcst of the Indian scrip- 
tures, has made a permanent impression 
on Indian character, manners, and insti- 
tutions. This has really laid the founda- 
tion of Hindu ethics, which consists in 
the development of human personality. 
The manifestation of the Self is regarded 
as the only criterion of a man’s moral 
perfection. The ideal of ethical ])ursuits 
is to transcend the limits of ethics and 
to lead the soul from an ego-centric 
sphere to a vast, cosmo])olitan realm 
of thought and activity. The moral 
sense of the Hindu law-givers is keen to 
point out its limitations and in their 
books we find many passages and 
instances in which a smaller good has 
been condemned in place of a greater 
and legitimate one, and emphasis lias 
always been laid on the principle of si lE- 
manifestation more than on conformity 
to rigid and artificial injunctions. In 
the Mdhubhnrata we find passages like 
the following: 

“If by slaying a single individual a 
family may be saved, or if by slaying 
a single family the whole kingdom may 
be saved, such an act of slaughter is no 
transgression. Sin, O King, sometimes 
assumes the form of virtue, and virtue 
sometimes assumes the form of sin. 
They, however, that arc learned, know 
which is which.” Again, “The friends 
of humanity, by doing even acts of 
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cruelty, have attained to high heaven. 
Rigliteous Kshatriyas, by doing even 
sinful acts, have attained to blissful 
ends. The Bnlhuiana, by taking up 
arms on three occasions, does not incur 
sin, namely, for defending himself, for 
eonipelling men of other castes to do 
their duties, and for chastizing robbers.” 
The idea is very popular among the 
Hindus that one has to sacrifice the 
individual for the family, the family for 
the community, the community ffjr the 
country, and the whole world for the 
soul. The Hindu (‘thics is thus made 
subservient to the demands of the 
spirit. 

In practical religion, I he Hindus d(» 
Tiot enforce joint worship eitluT at home 
or ill the teirijiles an<l monasteries. 
Every man must praetis(^ rcligi()n 
according to his beliefs, temperament, 
and inclinations. Hrre also the cx])an- 
sion of the individual self has been 
stressed more than I he mechanical 
observance of forms and dogmas. This 
is why we find in Hinduism an apparent 
medley of ceremonies, rituals, images, 
scriptures, doctrines, and modes of 
worship or contemplation of the Divine. 
Sir S. Radhakrishnan rightly ])oints init 
in his lliudu K/Vre of lAfc : ‘‘Hinduism 
r(*cjf'ires every man to think steadily on 
Ihf' life’s mystery until he reaches Hu- 
ll igliest revelation. While the lesser 
forms are tolerated in the interests of 
those who cannot suddenly transeend 
th(*m, there is all through an insistenee 
on the larger idea and jnirer Avorshij). 
Hinduism does not believe in foreing up 
the pace of development. When we 
give our higher experiences to those wdio 
cannot understand them wo are in the 
position of those who can see and who 
impart the visual impressions to those 
born blind. Unless we open their spiri- 
tual eyes, they cannot see w^hat the 
seers relate. So while Hinduism docs 
not interfere with one’s natural way of 


thinking, which depends on his moral 
and intellectual gifts, education and 
environment, it furthers his spiritual 
growth by lending a sympathetic and 
hel])ing hand wherever he stands. While 
Hinduism hat<-s the comyiulsory cons- 
eri])tion of men into the house of truth, 
it insists on the development of one’s 
intellectual eonscienee and sensibility to 
truth.” Here we find the necessity of 
individualism in religion, although we 
a]jprecialc much I he need of congrega- 
tional Wfirshi]), some fr»rms of wliieh are 
often seen in Hindu Kirfans, Katha- 
katas, Pujas, and various religious festi- 
vals of India. 

Then again, Indian charity is not 
organized and much criticism is levelled 
against it on that ground. The principle 
behind Indian charity is to elevate one’s 
soul by coming face to face with actual 
sufferings and trying to alleviate- them. 
The giver in this ease wants to be beTie- 
fited by not looking at the needy in the 
eyes of me-rey but in the S[)irit of feel- 
ing f)neness with them. This is the 
reason why we find in India the 
doartl) of alms-houses, and we find 
few people directing banks to pay 
monthly sums to the poor and the desti- 
tute. It is saiil that Sir N. G. Chanda- 
varkar once asked a band of Sannyasins 
in India why they do not lake to work 
and have their wages, and the signi- 
lieant reply the form('r reeeived was that 
their duty was to keep alive the senti- 
ments of eharity in the country. This 
is, of course, no plea for increasing the 
r.umber of beggars in India. This is 
only to point out the spirit, of charity 
as prevalent in India. > do wc 
tlepreeiafe the work and need of charit- 
able institutions cither in India or in 
the West. Everybody kin ws that in 
Western countries there is no dearth of 
private char''y side by side with their 
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big charitable institutions. The fact is 
that charity as a principle of ividening 
one’s own self should be a sacred and 
religious affair, as such the more it is 
done in actual contact with the living 
truth, the better for the individual and 
society too. This is why in Hindu 
households men and women like to feed 
and serve the poor personally instead of 
donating a sum for the jmrposc and thus 
depriving themselves of worshipping 
God in those forms or realizing the Self 
that pervades all, by means of that 
service. 

HI 

The Hindu systems of caste aTid the 
joint family appear at the first sight to 
have suppressed the natural growth 
of an iiidividuul. But the princijdes 
behind the original plan were sober and 
sound, they minimiyA'd the dangers of 
competition in society and family, and 
prevented the growth of economic 
individualism as found in the West. 
The reflections on caste as made by 
A. H. Benton, I.C.S. in his recent 
writing on the subject give us an idea 
of what an English olliccr thinks of the 
services rendered by the caste system : 
“It undoubtedly gives great stability 
not only to the Hindu population but 
to the eouiitry as a whole, which must 
be affected by the staid character of the 
principal mass. It adds greatly to the 
general cojitcntmciit. Every one is 
pleased with and proud of his caste; 
no one would part with it on any 
account. It may well be said that no 
man in any country has more friends 
in need than Indian castemcn. All the 
men of the caste, it may be considered, 
are their brothers’ keepers. This is a 
most important matter in a country so 
widely extended and with such an 

immense population as India 

Ca:te rules generally pay fair regard to 
good morals and some are specially 


designed to promote morality.” The 
exclusive claims and privileges reigning 
in the subsequent period of the original 
caste system have divided the Hindus, 
one group from another and the system 
has ceased to function properly.* But 
if the system can be restored on its 
original plan, India may save herself 
from the cramping influences of the 
present-day economic organizations. 
The original plan was to raise the 
lower classes up to the level of the 
higher. Therefore the system was at 
the very beginning intended for helping 
the different members of the social 
organism. Ujifortunatcly for India, the 
system has now degenerated into a 
hotbed of quarrelling castes. 

The joint family system w^as also 
conceived to aid and support old and 
infirm persons, orphans, widows, and 
other de])cndants of similar natun‘. Tin; 
aim was to develop the honour and 
prestige of a family by individual 
character and resources. As a result 
of the system, many good families 
flourished and they elevated the eoni- 
iimnity to which they belonged. But 
now the system has dwindled in recent 
times due to modern competition. 

Then there is the conception of llie 
four stages of life, namely, the life, of a 
student aspiring after character by 
means of disciplimr under an exf)ert 
guide ; secondly, the period of w'ork 
under a regulated, married life with all 
the duties of a householder ; thirdly, the 
period of retreat in a forest with con- 
templation of the Divine and relaxa- 
tion of the social bonds; fourthly, the 
period of renunciation solely devoted 
to individual freedom and service of 
man. These were considered to be so 
many path-ways leading an individual 
to the ultimate goal of life. The pur- 
suits of Dharma or duty, Artha or 
wealth, K&ma or desire for material 
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happiness were recognized as legitimate 
human endeavours. So we see that no 
aspect of individual life was set at 
naught, although the aim of all was to 
secure collective good through personal 
and altruistic motives. 

IV 

The course open to India at the 
critical poriml of the conflicting tenden- 
cies of the modern times is to keep 
close to her age-long traditions of in- 
dividualism peculiar to the genius and 
talents of the Indian people. At the 
same time she must a(la])t herself to the 
new environ men ts by assimilating the 
good ])oiiits of the Western nations. 
The good ))nints arc concerted action 
for a nobh; cause, the co-ordination of 
wills for the same, and the power of 
organized efforts for the freedom of 
individuals, both secular and spiritual. 
'File Indians need badly to imbibe the 
si)irit of collaboration in these days 
when nothing big on a large scale can 
be done without it. 

The spirit of acting conccrtcdly for the 
connnon good of all was not absent even 
in the hoary [last of India. In the 
Rlilxu ila^ X. 11)1 3, 4 we come across 

some lin(‘s of a memorable verse which 
b( .'ir out the statement : “Common be 
yotir prayer; common be your end; 
common be your purjmse ; common be 
your deliberation. Common be your 
<J< sires; unilied be your hearts; united 
be your intentions ; perfect be the union 
amongst you.” We have mentioned 
before that the principle behind Indian 
individualism always aims at the good 
of the world side by side with the attain- 
ment of one’s ultimate goal of life. To 
carry out the principle in these days, 
the Indians must learn to combine in 
all organized efforts that arc directed 
towards the well-being of society. 

The ancient institutions of caste, 
village community, and joint family 


were based on the substitution of co- 
operation for competition. They have 
now been seriously affected by the com- 
petitive principle of the modern age and 
so they have ceased to serve the useful 
purposes that they did before. It is 
now the duty of the Indians to reform 
and adapt them to their present-day 
nee<ls. The reformation of the institu- 
tions is only possible if the people of 
India can give up their age long atti- 
tude of drift and despair and seriously 
organize themselves in the work of 
regenerating their good and noble insti- 
tutions. Social and national drawbacks 
can liardly be removed by the efforts 
of a few individuals. It is foolish to 
think that things will right themselves 
without eone(*rted action and adventure. 
“Tlicrtdorc to make a great future 
India”, said Swanii Vivekananda, “the 
whole secret lies in organization, accu- 
mulation of power, co-ordination of 
wills. Already before my mind rises 
one of the marvellous verstjs of the 
Atharva Veda Samhita wiiieh says, ‘Re 
thou all of one mind, be thou all of 
(»iie thought, for in the days of yore, 
the gtuls bc'Ing of one mind were enabled 
to receive oblatioijs. That the gods can 
be worshipped by men is because they 
are of one mind.’ Being of one mind is 
the seeret of society. And the more you 
go on lighting and (piarrclling about all 
trivialities such as ‘Dravidian’ and 
‘Aryan’, and the question of Brahmans 
and non-Brrdimans and all that, the 
further you are off from that accumula- 
tion of energy and power which is going 
to make the future India. For mark 
you, the future India de])ends entirely 
upon that. 'Fhis is the secret, accumula- 
linn of will-power, eo-ordi nation, bring- 
ing them all, as it were, inti one focus.” 

Iiuli.j can stand on her own legs, if 
she can organize her own institutions 
after adapting them to th*’ leeds of the 
modern age. The principle of Indian 
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individualism must be combined with 
the modern spirit of organized motive 
and action to the ultimate good and all- 


round development of individual life and 
at the same time to the progress of 
human society as a whole. 


KNOWLEDGE AND LIHEKATION 

By Prof. Nalini Kanta Brahma, M.A., P.R.S., Pii.D. 


According to the Vedanta, Knowledge 
dispels Ignorance and removes the three- 
fold miseries of life that have their 
source in Ignorance. Such Knowledge 
results from the hearing of the sacred 
texts and from ratiocination and medita- 
tion on those texts. It is seen, however, 
that many learned men who have com- 
mitted to memory the sacred texts 
through constant ])ractiec and have 
spent their entire lives in acquiring the 
meaning and signineaiicc of those texts 
through reasoning and argumentation 
fail to attain that Knowledge which 
emancii)ates man from the clutches of 
misery. A serious problem now arises : 
How can it he held that knowledge 
resulting from the hearing of the sacred 
texts removTs Ignorance and bestows 
Liberation in the face of the fact men- 
tioned above — viz. that Ignorance and 
Bondage persist evcji after th<' knowl- 
edge of the sacred texts with their mean- 
ing and signilicance ? 

In order to answer the difiiculty, we 
have to consider fully the nature of the 
false Superimposition (Adhyasa) that is 
caused by Ignoranec or Nescience and 
also the real character of the process of 
correction (Badha) of the error. When 
a piece of rope is taken to be a snake, 
the snake is felt to be perceived direct- 
ly as an immediate presentation in front 
of the subject, and although there is no 
contact of the sense-organ with the 
snake, still what is known as the snake 
is felt as something giren or presented 
and not as something which is merely 
remembered. The illusory perception 


of the snake is as direct and immediate 
as any correct perception of the snake, 
and as a process of perception it has all 
the characteristics of correct perception 
and does j»ot in any way differ from it. 

It is sometimes said that illusion 
differs from correct pcrcc])tion in one 
important respect, viz. that whereas 
the object is absent in illusion, it is 
firescnt in perception. But this cannot 
be maintained. So long as the illusion 
lasts, the object is perceived to be pre- 
sent a])tl there is no consciousness of the 
absence of the object. The existence of 
the object is inferred from tlie conscious- 
ness of it and as in the state of the illu- 
sory appearance, there is I he eonseious- 
ness of the snake, the existence of the 
snake is also known. So long as the 
illusion lasts, there is no knowledge of 
the absence of the object and heiie»‘ 
the illusion cannot be distinguished 
from correct perception by means of 
that criterion, viz. the absence of I he 
object. 

It may of course be held that 
although the absence of the object 
cannot be determined iluring the 
j)ersistenee of the illusion, still when 
the illusion is corrected by the of)posing 
experience^, it is known that the objecl 
is non-existent. So long as the snake 
is illusorily perceived, it is true that it 
is not known to be an illusion. But 
as soon as the rope is perceived, the 
illusory character of the snake that 
previously appeared to be real is clearly 
recognized. But this contention also 
is not true. From the mere fact that 
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now the rope is perceived in place of 
the snake, it cannot be held that the 
snake is unreal and that the rope is 
real. It is true that previously there 
was the perception of the snake and 
now there is the perception of the rope. 
The two experiences contradict each 
other. The object before me cannot 
both be a snake and a rope. But that 
both the snake and the rope were pre- 
sented and experienced as given facts 
cannot also be denied. As presenta- 
tions both have got the same character- 
istics, and there is no reason why 
reality should be ascribed to one of 
them and it should be denied to the 
other. There is no means of deter- 
mining which of them is real. As the 
subsccjuent experience contradicts the 
previous one, so also the previous 
experience contradicts the subsequent 
one. If contradiction or opposition is 
the only reason for the rejection of the 
previous experience, then the sub- 
seciucnt experience may also be rejected 
on the same ground. Priority or 
]iosteriority again cannot determine the 
reason for the rejection. The illusory 
ox])crience may precede as well as 
succeed the correct perception. Dreams 
may succeed the experiences of the 
waxing state, but the mere fact that 
they come ajtcr the experiences of the 
waking state cannot prove that they are 
real while the waking experiences which 
are contradictory to them arc unreal. 
Again, as the two experiences, viz. one 
of the snake and the other of the rope, 
happen in two different points of time 
and not simultaneously, both of them 
might also be taken to be real. It may 
be supposed that while the subject per- 
ceived a snake, really a snake was there. 
But now the snake has disappeared and 
the subject is perceiving a piece of rope 
before him. So it cannot be held that 
merely from the present perception of 
the rope in place of the previous per- 


ception of the snake it can be inferred 
that the snake was non-existent and 
false or unreal. 

To realize that the perception of the 
snake is illusory, the subsequent per- 
ception of the rope is not enough. 
Something else is needed for the genuine 
correction of the error. T see a snake 
before me in dim light ; 1 become terri- 
fied and run away. Then a person 
comes to me and says that what I saw 
was not a snake hut a piece of rope. 
But this does not remove my fear. I 
saw a snake but now I hear that it was 
not a snake. Knowledge that is deriv- 
ed from direct perception cannot be 
sui)crscded by knowledge derived in- 
directly from testimony or authority. 
It is for this reason that although we 
learn from Sruti or the Vedas that our 
self is identical with the Absolute or 
Brahman and is thus absolutely free 
from all sorts of misery, still our misery 
and bondage which we directly perceive 
arc not removed through the knowledge 
gained from the Vedic texts. The error 
that cree])s in through direct perception 
can not be removed by anything short 
of another direct perception. But 
even a mere contradictory percept i.e. 
an opposing perceptual experience is 
not sufficient to correct the previous 
perceptual error or illusion. Even 
when a lamj) is brought to the place 
where T j)erccived the snake and in 
clear light 1 now sec that there is 
nothing but a rope, still my fear may 
not be removed. I still may think that 
there was really a snake but now it has 
disappeared. I am not sure that what 
previously appeared as a snake is really 
this piece of rope before nac ; but so 
long as this identity and continuity 
between the object of illusion and the 
object of correct percept i ; a cannot be 
established, the illusion cannot be 
understood to be an illusion and there 
cannot be any correction of it. In 
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order that such identity and continuity 
may be established, it is necessary that 
I should have not only two such con- 
tradictory percepts as those of the 
snake and the rope on two different 
occasions, but T should also have to see 
how the piece of rope looks like the 
snake that T actually saw, when pre- 
sented in dim li^ht. 1 have to sec the 
object before me in clear lijjht and per- 
ceive that it is a piece of rope; I have 
to see it again immediately after in the 
absence of clear light and perceive that 
now it looks like a snake. I may again 
see it in clear light and perceive it as 
a piece of rope. This process may be 
repeated several times or rather as 
many times as are necessary. When T 
have been convinced that the very same 
object which is perceived as a piece of 
rope in clear light looks like a snake 
when seen in dim light or in darkness, 

I clearly realize that my previous per- 
ception of the object as a snake was an 
illusion. It is only when the identity 
and continuity are fully established that 
the illusion is corrected. 'I'wo contra- 
dictory percepts so long as they remain 
discontinuous fail to establish the truth 
or falsity of the one or the other; but 
when one of them is seen to lead to and 
be merged in the other, then the per- 
sisting experience establishes itself by 
the negation or sublation of the other. 

Here lies the reason why our illusion 
persists even when w'e have ae(]iiired 
knowledge of the self through the Vcdic 
texts. The self about which we learn 
from the UpanUhadn, the self which is 
identical with Brahman and is eternally 
free, is not found to be continuous with 
the self which we perceive in our every- 
day life. We do not find any connec- 
tion or rather any continuity between 
the self with which we arc acquainted 


and the self which we establish by 
means of ratiocination and inference or 
about which we learn from the scrip- 
tural texts. Hence the knowledge of 
self as acquired through Sravana 
(hearing) and Manana (ratiocination) 
is not competent to negate or sublatc 
our experience of the empirical self 
which is perceived to be in bondage. 
What is needed for the purpose is a 
course of discipline which gradually 
shows us higher and higher stages of 
the self beginning from the empirical self 
with which we arc directly acquainted 
anil which ultimately leads us to the 
knowledge of the self which is Absolute. 
It is this course of discipline or practi- 
cal training that establishes the conti- 
nuity between the empirical self, the 
‘I’ consciousness or the limited iinitc 
self on the one hand and the transcen- 
dental Self, the Inlinite Self or the 
Brahman on the other. When it is secji 
that the limited self gradually expands 
itself and become merged in the Abso- 
lute, so to speak, or ralhcr when it is 
seen that what was ])reviously per- 
ceived as limited and thus supposed to 
be linite is really infinite and absolute, 
Avhen, in other words, the illusory 
knowledge of the self is removed and 
the real character of the self as absolute 
becomes revealed, then only the primMl 
ignorance disappears and liberation or 
freedom of the self is clearly recognized. 
This Pratyabhijna or clear recognition 
that this limited self is the Absolute or 
that what is now revealed as the Abso- 
lute previously appeared as the limited 
and finite self, establishes the conti- 
nuity and identity and securely corrects 
the error or the illusion. This course 
of discipline that is essential to this 
Pratyabhijna or which alone can yield 
it is thus indispensable to Liberation. 



THE PROBLEM OF SORROW IN HUMAN LIFE 

By Pkof. Aksiiaya Kumar Banerjea, M.A. 


I. The Universal Problem of 
Human Life 

Sorrow is the hardest fact of univer- 
sal experience in the animal world. It 
is through sorrow that all animals, 
including men, are. born. The cries of 
sorrow are the first expressions of 
animal life. It is sorrow that goads 
the living beings to activity. It is 
through efforts for cmaTicipatioii from 
sorrow that there is development in the 
animal creation. Life begins with 
sorrow, passes through sorrow and in 
most cases ends with sorrow. It is as 
great a fact in the animal world, as 
motion is in the physical world. 
Nobody can deny its existence. It is 
a fact which everybody experiences, 
but nobody likes to experience. 

Philosophers have made various 
attempts to account for the presence of 
this unpalatable fact in this universe 
and to reconcile it with the religious 
eoneeption of its ultimate ground and 
cause. But as it is a hopeless task to 
ascertain why there is the presence of 
motion or inertia or gravity in the 
physical world, so it is an equally hope- 
less task to determine why there is the 
presence of sorrow in the animal crea- 
tion. On the other hand, as it is 
impossible to conceive of a physical 
cosmos, in which motion, gravity and 
inertia are altogether absent, so it is 
impossible to conceive of an animal 
world, from which sorrow is altogether 
eliminated. The idea of sorrow is 
inseparably associated with the very 
possibility of sensuous life. It is the 
source of all motives and impulses, all 
movements and activities, all deve- 


lopment and progress in the animal 
world. 

In the normal course of human life, 
whatever actions men perform, what- 
ever knowledge they seek to attain, 
whatever wealth, fame and distinction 
they long for acquiring, whatever 
relationships they establish and main- 
tain with one another, whatever feel- 
ings and emotions they cherish and 
culture within their heart,— all these 
owe their origin to the impetus given 
by sorrow. Every man experiences 
sorrows on account of his mental and 
physical constitution and his position 
in the world system ; he naturally 
seeks and exerts himself for emancipa- 
tion from all actual and probable 
s(»rrows; and as a result of this sponta- 
neous desire and exertion, the powers 
latent in him are gradually awakened 
and developed. In search for the 
means of getting rid of sorrows, he 
becomes more and more acquainted 
with the phenomena, the forces and 
the laws of the world as well as with 
his own powers and potentialities. The 
ex])erit‘nee of the failure of the earthly 
resources at his eonimand to cope with 
the sorrows leads him to seek for some 
unearthly means, and thereby develops 
a religious altitude in him. The pro- 
blem of the absolute emancipation 
from all j)ossibIe sorrows gives rise to 
iiutaphysical speculation. Thus it is 
sorrow which is at the lOot of all 
the aciiicvcmcnts, of whii ii man feels 
proud. 

But it should be remembered that it 
is not the meek submission to sorrow 
as an inevitable fact, but the deter- 
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mined refusal to submit to it and 
definite resolution to be emancipated 
from it, which is the foundation of all 
human progress. Hence the problem 
of sorrow is not the theoretical pro- 
blem of how it finds a place in the 
scheme of the universe, but the prac- 
tical problem of how we can get rid 
of it. Sorrow is there to rouse our 
slumbering powers and faculties, and 
the awakenment of these powers and 
faculties must end in the killing of 
sorrow. So long as sorrow is not 
killed, efforts must continue. The 
universal problem of human life is 
how to kill sorrow and attain happi- 
ness. Without solving this problem, 
human life cannot fulfil itself. 

IT. An Inquiry into the Sources 
OF Sorrow 

It is to discover some unerring means 
of emancipation from all actual and pos- 
sible sorrows that the different systems 
of religion and philosophy originally got 
their birth. This attempt to find out a 
solution of the problem of sorrow led 
them to an inquiry about the ultimate 
realities behind and beyond experience 
and the ultimate plan of the world sys- 
tem. This inquiry created problems after 
problems, raised doubts after doubts, 
faced difficulties after difficulties. But 
no such conclusion with regard to any 
of the ultimate objects of metaphysical 
inquiry could be arrived at, that might 
be accepted as completely free from 
logical difficulties and that might ap- 
peal to the reason of all sections of the 
human race as the most satisfactory 
solution of the vital problems of human 
life. The mysteries of the universe have 
remained as mysterious as ever. There 
is no indication that the controversies 
among the metaphysicians will ever 
cease. 

But emancipation from sorrow is a 
matter «of practical necessity. Attempts 


in this direction cannot wait for the 
solution of the metaphysical problems. 
Man’s religion consists in the systematic 
endeavour for the solution of this practi- 
cal problem of sorrow. It is a course of 
actual sclf-discipline, a culture of some 
outlook on life and the world and a culti- 
vation of some feelings and emotions, 
that may be of practical efficacy for cut- 
ting the root of sorrow and making 
life enjoyable. It is from this pragmatic 
standpoint that religion is practised by 
men in general. 

Now, in order to find out a sure 
remedy for sorrow, it is of great practi- 
cal importance to discover the sources 
of sorrow on the basis of our general 
experience. The main cause of our in- 
ability to eradicate sorrow is that we 
make futile attempts to drive away the 
particular sorrows as they appear, but 
make no definite attack upon the sources 
of sorrows in general. What is neces- 
sary for solving this practical problem 
of life is first to make an inquiry into 
the nature and the sources of the sor- 
rows from which we suffer and then to 
make systematic efforts to remove them. 
This inquiry need not, however, lead us 
into any bewildering metaphysical com- 
plications. 

111. The Sources of Sorrows, 

INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL 

It is evident to all that sorrow as well 
as happiness is a condition of the mind. 
Happiness is the agreeable and desirable 
condition of the mind, while sorrow is 
the disagreeable and undesirable condi- 
tion of the mind. It is also a matter of 
general experience that these conditions 
of the mind are mostly created and 
nourished by the circumstances to which 
the mind is related. As the attention of 
men is generally directed outwards, they 
naturally conclude that the favourable 
and unfavourable circumstances are the 
sole sources of their happiness and 
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misery. Herein is a fundamental mis- 
take, and this mistaken view that our 
happiness and misery are wholly depend- 
ent upon the external circumstances is 
to a considerable extent responsible for 
many of our sufferings. We shall come 
to the point afterwards. 

The different kinds of circumstances 
that arc found to affect our mind and 
produce enjoyment or suffering may first 
be classified into Internal and Eiviernal, 
The internal circumstances are consi- 
tuted of the particular capacities and 
propensities, temperaments and disposi- 
tions, passions and prejudices, impulses 
and inclinations, of the mind itself. 
What is the amount of contribution 
which these mental circumstances make 
lo the production of happiness and 
misery, is not adeejuately estimated by 
ordinary men for want of proper self- 
observation and self-judgment. 

The external circumstances, again, 
may be classified into those pertaining 
to the bndlhj sifslon and those pertain- 
ing to vnvironmvnta. The bodily consti- 
tution, its strength and weakness, health 
Mini disease, beauty and deformity, etc., 
contribute greatly to our pleasure and 
pain, enjoyment and suffering. The 
environments may be further divided 
into human and phijsicah The human 
envi. onments consist of the family, the 
community, the nation and the mankind 
in general. The physical eiivironinents 
are constituted of the fauna and the 
flora, the forces and the phenomena of 
nature, the conditions of the land and 
water and air, etc. It is a matter of 
universal experience that our enjoy- 
ments and sufferings greatly depend 
upon and are produced by the economic, 
political, cultural and moral conditions 
of the family, the community, the nation 
and the human race, to which our life 
is essentially related, and also the physi- 
cal conditions like the productivity or 
sterility of the soil, the sufficiency or 
4 


scarcity of food and water, the natural 
resources of the country, favourable or 
unfavourable climate, droughts and 
floods, cyclones, earthquakes, etc. 

IV. Our Dependence upon these 
Circumstances 

Among these different kinds of circum- 
staiK^cs, there are some over which wc 
have the power to exercise effective con- 
trol, there are many over which we feel 
to have the capacity of exercising 
different degrees of partial control, and 
there are rifiiiiy others over which we feel 
to have no control whatsoever. With 
regard to those circumstances which wc 
feel to have the power of controlling, 
fully or partially, we try to adjust them 
to our requirements for the attainment 
of happim ss and destruction of sorrow. 
With regard to the others, over which 
wc feel to have no control, wc have to 
adapt ourselves to them and to submit 
to the unavoidable sufferings, that they 
produce, with as much calmness and as 
little murmur as possible. This is how 
we have to live in this W'orld. 

The eiremnstanccs in respect of which 
W’c feel ourselves helpless are so many 
and they become sources of suffering so 
often, that the human life seems destined 
to suffer much more than to enjoy. It 
is also to be noted that the minds of 
men are ordinarily very often haunted 
and troubled by the thoughts about 
their sorrow's, past, present, and future, 
about the objects of desire w'hich they 
do not possess and the undesirable ob- 
jects wdiich force themselves upon them. 
Sometimes they imagine, as a result of 
their previous painful experiences, 
many sources of sorrows even at times 
and under circumstances in which there 
is no actual suffering and no valid 
ground for apprehending any. This 
habit of thinking about sorrows, actual 
and possible, real and imaginary, 
renders them incapable of undisturbed 
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enjoyment of the sources of happiness^ 
even v/htu they are present. Thus 
thoughts and imaginations about 
sorrows widen the fields of sorrow, 
create newer and newer occasions for 
suffering, and make life bitter. The 
eager and anxious thoughts for getting 
rid of actual and possible sorrows 
become themselves fresh sources of 
sorrow. The problem of sorrow thus 
becomes more and more acute and in- 
soluble. This is the case with men of 
the world in general, whether they are 
outwardly rich and poor, cdueated or 
uneducated, holding high positions of 
power and prestige in the society or 
holding no such position at all. Men 
are generally unhappy ; how to be 
relieved of this unhappiness is the cry- 
ing problem of life. 

V. Deepkr Analysis ok the Sources 
OF Sorrow 

A systematic endeavour for the solu- 
tion of this problem must be based ujion 
a deeper analysis of the sources of joys 
and sorrows. It is the general exi)eri- 
ence that joys and s*)itows are jiro- 
duced by what have been called the 
internal and external circumstances. 
But this is not quite an accurate state- 
ment of what really happens. A deep- 
er reflection convinces us that it is not 
truly the circumstances, but the ways 
in which our thought and will react upon 
the circumstances, that become the real 
sources of our happiness and misery. 

It is found that circumstances, which 
are outwardly of the same nature, be- 
come sources of happiness to some men 
and of misery to others. One man 
placed in one set of circumstances thinks 
himself most fortunate ; another man 
placed in exactly the same set of cir- 
cumstances thinks himself most unfor- 
tunate. Even in the case of the same 
man, it is found that in different states 


of his mind and in different conditions 
of his thought and will, the same cir- 
cumstances affect him differently. 
Hence wider and closer observation and 
reflection convincingly point out that 
the powers and directions of our thought 
and will, our conscious and subconsci- 
ous dispositions to react upon the cir- 
cumstances in particular ways, and what 
we have called the internal circum- 
stances arc mainly responsible for our 
joys and sorrows. It is also obvious 
that it is over these that we, as rational 
beings, have got the capacity to exer- 
cise the most effective control, and that 
this capacity can be immensely increas- 
ed by the practice of systematic self- 
discipline. In order to emancipate one- 
self from sorrow, the most pointed 
attention should be directed to these 
sources. If we can properly discipline 
our thought and will, and can form the 
habit of looking upon and dealing with 
the circumstances from a suitable point 
of view, wc can make lihr enjoyable, 
whatever the outward nature of tlu* cir- 
cumstances may be. 

VT. How TO MAKE Human Knytron- 

MENTS ENJOVAULK 

Take tile case of the human environ- 
ments, upon which our liappincss and 
misery so much depend. If a man can 
create a harmonious relationship bet 
ween himself and those around him, 

whether they are members of his 
family or of his community or of other 
com mu!ii tics within the nation, or of 
other nationalities, — his chances of 
sorrow will be gradually diminished and 
those of happiness increased. It is the 
conflicts of men with their environments, 
the divergences of tastes and interests 
among men, their inability or unwilling- 
ness to tolerate one another’s views, 
behaviours and modes of life, that be- 
come the sources of all kinds of miseries 
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in the human society. We can attempt 
to remove this discord and establish 
harmony in three different ways ; — first, 
by having recourse to all possible 
means at our disposal in the direction 
of forcing our own views and tastes and 
interests upon others and demanding 
that others should mould their views, 
tastes and behaviours in accordance 
with what we regard as right and pro- 
per ; secondly, by moulding our own 
views and tastes and behaviours in har- 
mony with those of others around us; 
and thirdly, by the suitable combina- 
tion of these two methods. 

We can adopt the first method only 
with regard to those who are near about 
us, who have confidence in us and over 
whom we can exercise control, whether 
yihysical or moral. But in our jiractieal 
and intellectual life we have to come 
across innumerable other individuals 
and societies, whose views, tastes and 
modes of life ])roduce impressions upon 
our mind, but who arc beyond the reach 
of our physical or moral powers. Now, 
if wc feel unhappy wlicnever their views 
or temperaments or actions are not in 
accordance with what we liavc a liking 
for, occasions for sorrow will rise every 
nov/ and then. But we have the power 
to control our own likes and dislikes 
and to regulate them in such a way that 
no kinds of differences on the part of 
others may produce any disagreeable 
impressions upon our mind. Not only 
that; we can form such an outlook in 
our thought and such a disposition in 
our mind, that what might otherwise 
be a source of sorrow may become a 
source of positive joy. The formation 
of an attitude to like what others like 
and to feci happy in what gives happi- 
ness to others becomes a source of im- 
mense happiness and reduces the occa- 
sions for sorrow to a minimum. 

This does not of course mean that 
a man should surrender his freedom of 


judgment to others, or that he should 
not protect himself from the attacks 
of others or even that he should not 
preach what he knows to be true and 
point out the real mistakes of his fellow- 
men. What is meant is this, that he 
should have a sincere regard for the 
similar freedom of judgment of others, 
that even in exercising his right of self- 
defence he should not bear any grudge 
or ill will towards others, and that in 
]ireaching the truth lie should be ins- 
pired by a sincere feeling of love and 
sympathy for his fellow-beings and 
should not cherish any feeling of hatred 
or aversion to anybody. If he remem- 
bers that this world is a world of diver- 
sities, and that in this world the diver- 
sities of views and tastes and modes of 
life are by nature inevitable, the culti- 
vation of this attitude of thought and 
will docs not become so very difficult 
as it apparently seems to be. A syste- 
matic discipline of thought and will and 
feeling in this direction and a sincere 
attempt at the sympathetic understand- 
ing of the view-points and positions and 
requirements of others gradually reveal 
that many of the conflicts and discords 
fnim which wc suffer are without any 
real foundation and originate from mis- 
understanding due to the wrong attitude 
of mind. The right frame of mind can 
cure most of the evils in the human 
society and remove many of the sources 
of sorrow without any positive efforts 
for removing them, inasmuch as many 
of tlu se will be found out to be imagin- 
ary and will vanish as soon as true 
understanding will appear. 

Ml. Gkt rid of the Egoistic Atti- 
tude AND MANY SOURCES Oi' SORROW 
WIJ.L DISAPPEAR 

The individualistic and egoistic 
mentality of the people with regard to 
happiness and misery is the source of 
a good deal of misery to them. When 
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every man is earnest about his own 
enjoyments, there must necessarily be 
a conflict of interests, and instead of a 
harmonious relationship among men 
there arise competition, antagonism, 
suspiciousness, maliciousness, vindic- 
tiveness, etc., which become sources of 
much mental suffering to all, without 
contributing any stable happiness to 
any. If a man can get rid of this in- 
dividualistic and egoistic outlook and 
can form the habit of looking upon 
things from the wider socialistic and 
altruistic point of view, his relations 
with the environments become harmoni- 
ous, sweet and pleasant. If this social- 
istic and altruistic outlook becomes 
through the teachings of the master- 
minds the prevailing ideal in the human 
society, and if through sound education 
and inspiring examples people are 
taught to value this outlook and trained 
in the path of the realization of this 
ideal, the spirit of mutual service and 
co-operation takes the place of the spirit 
of competition and antagonism, mutual 
faith and sincerity take the place of sus- 
piciousness and duplicity, the feelings of 
sympathy, benevolence, and forgiveness 
take the place of the feelings of hatred, 
maliciousness, and vindictiveness. The 
culture of these virtues, which become 
more and more spontaneous with the 
progressive subordination of the egoistic 
and individualistic mode of thought and 
will to the socialistic and altruistic view- 
point, is a very practical method of 
solving the problem of sorrow in human 
life. 

The most effective way of making this 
viewpoint deep-rooted and almost natur- 
al in the mind is to remember constant- 
ly and to contemplate deeply that a man 
is born not of himself nor for himself, 
that he cannot sustain his existence for 
a single day without the co-operation 
and service of others, that he is indebted 
to the society for whatever he possesses 


and whatever he thinks valuable in 
himself, and that he has really no in- 
dependent existence apart from the 
existence of the society. He is to form 
the habit of bearing in mind that his 
ego is organically related to the ego of 
the society, that his self is a particular- 
ized manifestation of the social self, and 
that this is the case with all men, with 
whom he comes into any kind of rela- 
tion. He is to imagine that there is 
one Self immanent in and pervading all 
the members of the society, to which he 
belongs. (It is to be noted that the 
terms Self, Ego, Existence, etc. arc not 
here used in any metaphysical sense and 
they do not refer to any metaphysical 
theory or religious dogma.) Such 
thought produces a sense of unity among 
all, and a systematic culture of this 
thought gradually deepens this sense of 
unity and lind spontaneous expressions 
in the altruistic virtues. 

VIII. Contemplation of Unity to be 

EMBODIED IN ACTIVK SERVICE 

111 order that this sense of unity may 
become a real part of life and may not 
remain merely in the theoretical region 
of thought, the contemplation must be 
supplemented by active service to the 
members of the society. If thought is 
not embodied in actual service, it does 
not become real in life, and hence it 
cannot give that amount of internal 
happiness which is expected from the 
sense of unity and cannot kill the sorrow 
which is born of the sense of difference 
and conflict. Mere contemplation of 
unity becomes to a man of the world 
merely a matter of fancy and may 
give a momentary poetic delight. Prac- 
tical life has to be regulated in accord- 
ance with the idealistic thought. If 
thought and action are disciplined in 
accordance with the ideal for some time, 
many sources of sorrow almost unknow- 
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ingly disappear and many sprigs of joy 
shoot forth. 

Service should necessarily be in such 
form and to such extent as may be 
within the capacity of the individual. 
But in order to gain the desired end 
from it, viz. to raise the mind higher 
and higher above the pangs of sorrow 
and to widen the range of its enjoy- 
ment, the s]nrit or attitude of service, — 
the altruistic or socialistic mode of 
thought and will — must inspire and 
guide the mind. With the development 
of this spirit, to give becomes more 
pleasurable than to take, to court physi- 
cal siiffcring and economic loss for the 
sake of others becomes a source of far 
greater, deeper, and more permanent 
happiness than to make' anybody else 
suffer or incur loss for the sake of any 
amount of physical comforts of his own. 
Being such a great source of happiness 
and effective means of the destruction 
of sorrow, the cultivation of this sense 
of unity and this spirit of service is not 
a cult of sacrifice; it is a cult of higher 
and deeper and wider enjoyment. By 
sacrificing the painful narrow egoistic! 
outlook, a man attains a higher and 
wider joyful ego in its unity with other 
egoes; by sacrificing his petty trafisilciry 
interests for the gocjd of others, he 
attains a state of mind in whicli he gets 
rid of liis own sorrows and enjoys more 
stable happiness, 

IX. EoOISTIC FKEiaNOH AND AlTlONS 
ARE THE Enemies ok Hapi'inkss 

The feelings of lust and anger, greed 
and malice, vanity and hatred, suspici- 
ousness and censoriousness, ambition 
and fear and the like, are generally 
spoken of as internal enemies. By 
enemies are meant the enemies of happi- 
ness and sources of sorrow- An insight 
into the nature of these feelings reveals 
that they are nothing but the egoistic 


sensuous propensities, the cravings for 
their gratification even at the expense 
of others, and a distrustful and pessi- 
mistic attitude of mind concomitant 
with frustrations and disappointments. 
These egoistic tendencies create sorrows 
in all stages. When they get hold of 
the mind, they create restlessness and 
disquietude, and thus become sources of 
sorr(3W. They find expression in ac- 
tions, which not iinoften eoiisist in 
struggling and wrestling with (obstacles 
and resisting forces, and thus produce 
sufferings. 

The human and physical environments 
are in most cases not quite favourable 
for the satisfaction of these propensities ; 
they generally offer resistance and create 
obstacles in the way. These obstacles 
and resistances become strong and for- 
midable in pro])ortic)n as the egoistic 
propensities of the one come in conflict 
with the similar egoistic propensities of 
others. In many cases, therefore, frus- 
trations and disappointments arc inevit- 
able, and these are always sources of 
acute sufferings. Such experiences, 
again, produce feelings of apprehensions 
and UTioertainlies with regard to the 
future. The continuity of such feelings 
naturally creates a distrustful and pessi- 
mistic attitude towards all the environ- 
meiils as well as towards human des- 
tiny in general. Such an attitude 
makes the mind unhappy, and not un- 
ofton gives rise to the iierinanently pain- 
ful idea that the world is really eonsti- 
luled of sorrows and misfortunes, - a 
Mrcary dungeon’ designed for the 
sufferings of the creatures; the people 
around as well as the animal and physi- 
cal surroundings appear to be hostile to 
our peace and happine s. Thus a 
spirit of hostility is aroused not only 
against those who directly come in the 
way of our self-gratification; but this 
spirit, having captured the mind, is 
extended to men in general and to the 
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world at lar^c. This spirit finds expres- 
sion in the feelings of anger and anti- 
pathy, hatred and fear, malice and 
vindietiveness, suspiciousness and een- 
soriousness, etc., which always make 
the mind unhappy and create newer 
and newer fields and occasions for 
sufferings. 

Even when particular propensities arc 
satisfied, the pleasures arising out of 
their satisfaction being in most cases 
transitory and flitting, tlie passing away 
of these pleasures again becomes a fresh 
source of sorrow. The tastes and 
experiences of the objects and events 
that give such pleasures, create an 
attachment to, and strengthen the yearn- 
ing for, them, and weaken the powers of 
thought and will to keep this yearn- 
ing under control. Such attachment, 
yearning and weakness make life still 
more unhappy. The net result of the 
pursuit of the egoistic impulses and the 
cherishing of the egoistic outlook is 
weakness, bitterness, fear and despair. 
This may appear paradoxical, but 
nevertheless it is a fact, which every 
man of insight and experience will corro- 
borate. Those who, hoarding wealth, 
occupying ])ositions of authority and 
honour, attaining name and fame, be- 
come objects of terror and envy to 
others, are no exceptions to this rule. 

X. For Emancitation prom Sorrow, 

Tnouciirr and Wilt, must rise to 
Higher Planks 

Any attempt at the solution of the 
problem of sorrow must, therefore, be 
based upon rising above the egoistic 
plane of thought and will and exercising 
restraint upon the egoistic propensities 
of the mind. In fact these propensities, 
— these internal enemies of happiness 
and sources of sorrow,--'in the nature of 
a man are not so very formidable as 
they appear to be. A man, as a ration- 


al being, has an inherent capacity to 
keep them under control. To the power 
of earnest and disciplined thought and 
will they are always found to submit. 
What is necessary is that thought and 
will should be inspired by a higher ideal. 
Thought must look upon things from a 
higher standpoint, with a wider outlook 
and an enlightened idea of self-interest ; 
and will must regulate the mental func- 
tions and the physical actions in accord- 
ance with that thought. If thought and 
will, being themselves self-disci jilined, 
apply their power earnestly to the disci- 
pline of the mind and the body, all 
those impulses and tendencies, which 
appear to be part and parcel of human 
nature, meekly yield to them and obey 
their dictates. 

For the establishment of this legiti- 
mate and inherent right of thought and 
will to control and regulate the egoistic 
propensities, the conception of the 
social ego has to be strengthened and 
placed over the head of the individual 
sensuous ego, the sense of unity with 
fellow-beings has to be emphasized and 
given a greater importance than the 
sense of difference from them, and the 
true and permanent interest of the self 
has to be contemplated as really identi- 
cal with the good of the society. To be 
imbued with this ideology, thought will 
of course have to struggle hard for soiiu* 
time with the egoistic outlook, which 
is already in ]>osscssion of it. But with- 
out struggle nothing is attainable,— not 
even the little momentary pain-mixed 
pleasures, which the lower ego seeks 
for. The struggle to beat down this 
egoistic outlook is worth while, inas- 
much as every stage of the success, and 
even of the pursuit, of this struggle 
is followed by relative emancipation 
from restlessness, bitterness, weakness 
and sorrow, and inner enjoyment of 
calmness, sweetness, strength and happi- 
ness. 
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XI. Thought and Action must go 

TOGETHER 

But as has been said before, will and 
action must sincerely follow this 
thouji'ht. Without the co-operation of 
will and action, thou^Tht and emotion 
cannot permeate the human nature. If 
will and action go on following the egois- 
tic impulses, and thought alone contem- 
plates this higher ideal and is accom- 
panied by some passing emotions, this 
ideal can never be real in life. On the 
other hand, if action only mechanically 
pursues a course approved and enjoined 
by the higluT ideal under pro])ulsion 
from a superior authority, — whether 
social, political or religious, — the mind 
cannot get rid of restlessiu'ss, bitterness, 
weakness and sorrow, and enjoy the 
longed-for serenity, sweetness, strength 
and happiness within. Contemplation 
and action must go hand in hand in 
cases of all social beings, to enable th(*m 
to achieve their end. 

Wlicn thought, will, and emotion 
are imbued with the sense of unity with 
rellow-beings, and actions are performed 
in the sincere spirit of service to the 
society, the altruistic feelings of love and 
friendliness, sympathy and benevolence, 
charity and forgiveness, modesty and 
revel cnee, etc. naturally become stronger 
and stronger in the mind, and the egois- 
tic propensities and their coiicoinilauts 
almost unconsciously go to the back- 
ground. The growth of those altruistic 
feelings makes a man more and more 
indifferent to and forgetful of even the 
ordinary necessities of his sensuous life, 
not to speak of its luxuries and imagi- 
nary wants. Thus with the subordina- 
tion and weakening of the egoistic dis- 
position and outlook, the sources of sor- 
row gradually diminish, and with the 
development of the sense of unity with 
others and the strengthening of the 


altruistic attitude of mind, the sources 
of happiness gradually increase. 

XI I . The Development of the 
Conception of Society 

It is to be borne in mind that the 
term ‘society’ has no fixed denotation. 
The entire range of human environments 
comes within its scope. In the mind 
of every individual the idea <if the deno- 
tation of society varies in proportion to 
the development of his capacity of 
thought and will. The family is the 
smallest unit of sficicty. In the lowest 
stage of human culture, a man feels the 
unity of his individual ego with the ego 
of the family, identifies his interests 
with the interests of his family, and feels 
happiness in the employment of his time 
and energy and in the sacrifice of his 
physical comforts for the happiness of 
the members of his family. The domes- 
tic life is the primary training ground 
for the euilure of the altruistic feelings 
and the spirit of sit vice. A man has 
to control many of his sensuous egoistic 
imjnilscs and to sacrifice voluntarily 
many of his individual physical plea- 
sures for the sake of tin; advancement 
of the interests of tin* family. But such 
self-control and self-sarifice are generally 
prompted by natural affections for those 
with whom there arc ties of blood. 
These natural affections are found almost 
inseparably mixed u|) with sensuous 
appetites and egoistic impulses, and 
generally supply food and nourishment 
to the latter. lienee this self-identifica- 
tion with the family, though it teaches 
some amount of self-control and self- 
saeriliee and supplies us with some 
snurces of non-seiisuous enjoyment, does 
not lead ns far in the path of the solu- 
tion of fhe ])roblem of sorrow. 

Further, the family being a small 
unit, the conflicts of tin interests of 
different families and the consequent 
rivalry, ho^^Hity, hatred, suspiciousness, 
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vindictiveness, maliciousness and all 
other sources of disharmony and restless- 
ness and sorrow, must inevitably infect 
the life of the individual, who confines 
his sense of unity with fellow-beings 
within his family circle and devotes his 
thought and will to the exclusive service 
of the family. In order to find a path 
to greater enjoyment and less suffering, 
a man’s attachment to the family circle 
must be subordinated to his sense of 
unity with a wider society; he must 
learn to look upon the family as only a 
small part of the bigger society, with 
the interests of which he has to identify 
his own interests and those of the family. 
In this way he has to train his thought 
in widening the conception of society 
and in looking upon and judging the 
interests of the smaller circles from the 
standpoint of the wider and wider 
circles. 

XIII. To AN KNT.IGIITENKD MAN SOCIKTY 
MEANS THE ENTIllE IIUMANll^Y 

A man’s conception of Society should 
pass from the family to the particular 
community to which he belongs, and 
from the community to the nation, and 
from the nation it should march on to 
include the entire Humanity. A man 
who seeks to enjoy tranquil happiness 
and to make his mind free from restless- 
ness and sorrow, has to discipline his 
thought in the contemplation of the unity 
of his individual, domestic, communal 
and national selves with the self of the 
Humanity as a whole, and to discipline 
his active life accordingly. lie has to 
learn to widen his outlook so far as to 
think that he is of the Humanity and 
the Humanity is his own. He has to 
train himself to cherish an attitude of 
love, regard and friendliness towards the 
entire human race and consequently 
towards all individuals, families, com- 
munities and nations included in it, and 
not to bear any feeling of envy, malice, 


hatred or fear towards any. The play 
of his altruistic thoughts, emotions and 
activities should not meet any barrier 
anywhere within the human society. 

Wherever there is felt a limit to the 
sense of unity and to the feelings of 
love and friendliness, a discordant note 
strikes the mind, and occasions for rest- 
lessness and sorrow arise. Attachment, 
which is a source of sorrow when limited 
to any individual, or family or com- 
munity or even any nation, because in 
all su(;h cases it is accompanied by 
hatred, hostility, envy, fear, etc. in 
relation to others outside those limits, 
becomes itself an inexhaustible source 
of happiness when extended to all, be- 
cause it then takes the form of universal 
love, which sweetens the entire nature 
and l)eautifies the entire world. 

If a man can make Humanity the real 
centre of his life’s interest and can 
regulate his actions from that point of 
view, the spiritual value of his actions 
is heightened a thousandfold, whatever 
may be their materialistic utility. It 
must necessarily be a limited number 
of people, who will be directly affected 
by the service rendered by the man, 
and the number of people benefited 
and the nature of the benefit conferred 
on them by his actions must of course 
be determined by his intellectual, 
economic and other natural and acquir- 
ed eqiiipmcnts. But his aim and object 
being the good of Humanity, the service 
rendered by him even to a single man 
of the lowest grade of the society will 
be from the spiritual point of view a 
service to the entire human society. 
This outlook and any work sincerely 
performed in accordance with it becomes 
a source of immense inward happiness 
much more enjoyable than any sensuous 
pleasure. 

Thus the contemplation of the unity 
of his life with the life of Humanity, 
the consciousness of his being bom in 
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and for the human society, the culture 
of the altruistic feelings of love, sym- 
pathy, benevolence, friendliness, etc. 
towards all individuals and all sections 
of people with the idea that they arc 
particular manifestations of Humanity, 
and the cultivation of the habit of 
rendering services to men as men to the 
best of his capacities, equipments and 
opportunities, are sure to raise the mind 
to such a plane of self-enjoyment, that 
the vicissitudes of his individual and 
domestic life will scarcely he able to dis- 
turb the serenity of his enjoyment. 
Many of the sources of sorrow will, as 
it must have been evident from the for- 
going discussion, disappear from him as 
the inevitable result of the harmony 
established between himself and his 
human environments and the suppres- 
sion of the egoistic impulses, emotions 
and thoughts. The sources of sorrow 
that appear in the normal course of life, 
such as physical uilmciits, domestic 
bereavements, economic losses, natural 
catastrophes, etc. lose their sting and 
do not disturb the equilibrium of mind, 
and they do not create the impression 
that to suffer is the lot of man. Thus 
life becomes enjoyable and the problem 
of sorrow is greatly solved. 

Here a doubt may arise in the mind 
of some inquirers, that though it is 
admissible that the widening of the out- 
look and the cultivation of the sense of 
unity with Humanity increase the 
sources of happiness and decrease the 
sources of misery in many directions, 
still in other directions the sources of 
sorrow are likely to increase ; because 
the peoples belonging to different sec- 
tions of the human race arc known to 
suffer so many various kinds of miseries, 
that sympathy with them without any 
power to help is sure to create fresh sor- 
rows in the nmd every day. Ileic there 
is a psychological paradox. Not only 
mere sympathy, but even actual volun- 
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tary participation, in the sorrows of 
others, though outwardly producing 
some sufferings in the mind, becomes a 
source of intense internal joy of parma- 
nent value, which even sweetens these 
temporary sufferings. Moreover, atten- 
tion being directed towards the suffer- 
ings of others, one’s own sympathetic 
sorrow does not count at all at that 
time. Sincere sympathy is of inestim- 
able value in solving the problem of 
sorrow, because it makes a man forget 
and creates in his mind an attitude of 
indifference to his own individual 
sorrows. 

XIV. Tuk Rkalization of the Unity 
OF THE Self and tjie Universe is the 
Highest Ideal 

For emancipation from sorrow, our 
outlook on the physical environments 
also has to be so changed, that a 
harmonious relationship may be estab- 
lished between ourselves and those 
environments. We generally assume 
that the re?lation between ourselves and 
the environments is an external one; 
we pass judgments upon the events of 
the external nature from the standpoint 
of the demands of our sensuous life; 
we ponder over the cruelties of nature 
when we find the natural phenomena 
unfavourable to the satisfaction of our 
desires. Wc think that it is by hard 
struggle with the forces of nature that 
Avc have to live and to enjoy ourselves. 
The eoiupiest of these forces becomes 
the chief object of civilized life. In 
many cases wc are elated with joy and 
pride to find that the forces of nature 
meekly submit to the power of human 
intelligence and will. But soon we are 
<lisilhisioned by the expr ienccs of the 
natural catastrophes whi'^h convince us 
of the utter insignificaiu ** of our powers 
to fight them. Even thi primary prob- 
lem of food and drink cannot be solved 
without ciic co-operation of nature. If 
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we cannot befriend nature, sorrows are 
inevitable. 

We cannot expect that nature should 
act according to oiu: sensuous desires, 
just as we cannot expect that other men 
should act in accordance with our indivi- 
dual likings and requirements. We have 
to accept Nature as she is. We 
have to receive from her the benefits that 
she is ready to confer upon us, and we 
have undoubtedly to make what efforts 
we are capable of in that direction. But 
we should not be disappointed whenever 
she does not yield to our importunities. 

We have to realize by contemplation 
that Nature also has a life of her own 
and that her actions are regulated by 
the laws of that life. The laws dis- 
covered by the physical sciences arc only 
partial aspects of those laws. There is 
one life pervading the universe, one plan 
and purpose governing all its depart- 
ments, one central ideal to the realiza- 
tion of which all orders of phenomena 
are contributing. Whether it is or is not 
possible to determine metaphysically the 
nature of that life, the nature of that 
plan and purpose and the nature of that 
ideal, it is not of much importance for 
the solution of our practical problem of 
sorrow. What is of importance in this 
case is to form a conception, however 
indetermined it may be, of one infinite 
self-modifying living universe, all whose 
activities arc in accordance with some 
plan, purpose and ideal immanent in her 
life, — all the phenomena in which are 
the expressions of the rhythmic move- 
ments of the joyful dance of the soul of 
that entire system. We also are the 
manifestations of the same Life. The 
same Life which pulsates in us is exhi- 
biting itself through the productions and 
developments and destructions of the 
outside world. It is our ignorance or 
imperfect understanding of this essential 
unity between ourselves and the exter- 
nal world, looking upon the diverse 


phenomena of nature as isolated from 
one another and as without any plan 
and purpose, and estimating their 
values from the standpoint of our indivi- 
dual or communal sensuous interest, 
that make the world appear as a place 
of sorrows. 

The contemplation of the inner unity 
of the apparently diversified universe 
and the essential identity of one’s own 
self with the self of the universe, — the 
mental discipline to view all the pheno- 
mena of the human society as well 
as of the physical world as the expres- 
sions of that one self and as occurring 
in accordance with some universal plan 
and purpose and ideal, which, though 
inscrutable to our finite understanding, 
is none the less real, — a systematic 
endeavour to feel that our own being is 
a particular embodiment of that one 
infinite and eternal all-pervading self of 
the universe and to look u])on all others 
also in the same light, — this is the 
greatest weapon for the destruction of 
sorrow in human life. This outlook, 
once formed, changes the face of the 
world. The world, with all its diver- 
sities, reveals itself to this view as the 
type of goodness and benevolence, 
harmony and beauty. It is through the 
realization of this unity between the 
self and the world that the apparently 
refractory world-forces can be success- 
fully conquered. Every event, what- 
ever may be its outward appearance, 
is then experienced as bringing with it 
a message of love and blessing from the 
Infinite and Eternal, and produces a 
surprisingly agreeable impression upon 
the mind. All orders of phenomena ap- 
pear as so many different forms of rip- 
ples and waves on the breast of the 
ocean of Truth, Beauty, Goodness, and 
Bliss. The formation of this outlook 
does not require the acceptance of any 
metaphysical theory or religious dogma. 
But it requires a systematic discipline of 
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thought, feeling and will with a view to 
look upon all things from the stand- 
point of the whole, — all particulars from 
the standpoint of the universal, — all 


manifestations from the standpoint of 
the Reality. In the highest plane of 
thought, feeling and will, all sorrows 
vanish as illusory. 


SAINT LORENZO GIUSTINIANI 

By Wolfram H. Koch 


About midway between Fusina and 
Venice is a small island, called San 
Giorgio in Alga. A white statue of the 
Madonna, a cluster of trees, a campa- 
nile, a church and a few houses, this 
is all that is to be seen when passing 
it in a boat. All round are the green 
waters of the lagoon with its banks of 
quietly waving seaweeds, here and 
there broken by the blue canals or the 
silvery wings of some sea-gull, and a 
deep, age-old silence seems to hover 
above and to encircle it, softening down 
the harsh noise of modern traffic and 
the loud talk of pleasure-seeking globe- 
trotters, drowning their pettiness and 
arrogant self-assertion in its great still- 
ness. This was the setting in which the 
most important and formative part of 
the life of Lorenzo Giustiniani was 
spent in the company of a number of 
priests, following the rule of St. Augus- 
tine and bearing the name of “Canons 
Regular of San Giorgio”, for it was to 
this monastery that, in the year 1400, 
the nineteen years old descendant of an 
illustrious Venetian family that had 
given captains and doges to the Re- 
public turned for advice and admit- 
tance. 

In one of his writings Lorenzo Guisti- 
niani himself tells us the reasons that 
made him, the young patrician with 
magnificent worldly prospects, leave the 
comforts and honours of his paternal 
home to exchange them for the seclu- 
sion and the solitude of a life of hard 


discipline and contemplative prayer in 
the stillness of that small, out-of-the- 
way island. He says: 

sought something that would 
fully satisfy my desire for happiness, 
but I did not succeed in finding this, 
neither in the distractions offered by 
the city, nor in the satisfaction of my 
studies in which my talents and my 
natural gift of speech gave me the pos- 
sibility of occupying the first place. 
One day, while I was meditating on 
my future, a luminous vision appeared 
to me all of a sudden, a beautiful 
virgin crowned with stars, who began 
to comfort me with sweet w^ords, say- 
ing, ‘I am she whom thou seekest : 
Divine Wisdom, Rut remember that 
my gifts and my grace arc reserved for 
those who seek me in the solitude of 
their cell, far away from all worldly 
noise.’ 

“Scarcely had she spoken these 
words, than the vision disappeared, 
and 1 had the impression of awaking 
from a dream. But now I knew which 
was the life I had to follow, so as to 
obey the will of the Lord.” 

Everybody loved the young boy for 
his exemplary conduct and the grace 
and sweetness of his maiJiers. Thus 
his brothers asked him in 140(5 to 
become the prior of tht ir monastery 
and later even the abbot of the com- 
munity. And there was nothing that 
Lorenzo G^istiiiiani would have liked 
better than that, being fully satisfied 
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with the spiritual realizations and 
pleasures his life on the solitary island 
afforded him. But the rumour of his 
holiness began to spread more and 
more, and finally Pope Eugene IV 
decided to raise him to the dignity of 
bishop of the diocese of Gastello 
(Olivolo). As a bishop Lorenzo Giusti- 
niani^ although being dragged against 
his will from the inconspicuousness and 
seclusion of his God-de voted life of 
prayer and contemplation, turned his 
indefatigable zeal to his new oflicc, 
giving so great an example of a holy 
and self-sacrificing life in word and 
deed, that in 1451, on the death of the 
bishop of Rialto, Pope Nicholas V 
reunited the two dioceses — that of 
Rialto and that of Gastello (Olivolo) 
into which the Venetian territory had 
been divided until then - raising them 
to the grade of a patriarchate and 
naming Giustiniaiii the first patriarch 
of Venice. 

Age and bad health prevented 
Lorenzo Giustiniani from enjoying the 
honours of tliis high office for long. 
He died five years later on the 8th of 
January, 1450. 

Saint Lorenzo Giustiniani, little 
known though he be to the general 
reader, occupies an important position 
in the history of Italian mysticism. 
The fact of all his works being origin- 
ally written in Latin may have been 
the cause of keeping him more or less 
unknown down to the present day, 
although his writings are full of true 
spiritual fervour and animated by deep 
sincerity and feeling. 

Of his life and works might be said 
in the beautiful words of Thiruppan 
Alvar : 

**Eyes drunk with His beauty — will 
they ever wander to the transient joys 
and vain delusions of the earth?” 

Three things were specially dear to 
his heart: the solitary life, prayer, 


and chastity, — and to these he refers 
again and again in his writings, exalt- 
ing their worth and significance in the 
life of the earnest spiritual aspirant. 

I'he following passages arc taken 
from different books and are in no way 
meant to be exhaustive: 

“Virginity makes us like the angels 
in the purity of body and soul, and, 
in so far as this is granted to human 
weakness, it makes us participants in 
those gifts which we shall have in 
common with them in the heavenly 
home, according to Christ’s words: 

“ ‘For in the resurrection they neither 
marry nor are given in marriage, but 
arc as the angels of God in heaven.’ 
In the meantime, during the life on 
earth, nothing equals virginity. Over- 
coming the forces and limitations of 
nature and closely following the traces 
of the heavenly spirits, it makes us 
foretaste the dcliglils of future life and 
eternal happiness.” 

Saint Lorenzo Giustiniani gives a 
very prominent place to prayer and 
recollection, stressing again and again 
the salutary effects and the importance 
of such jmictices, if done in the right 
spirit. So he says: 

“Of all spiritual practices, of all the 
duties of Christian piety, none serves 
better than prayer in keeping u}) the 
virtuous habits of the soul, in increas- 
ing the zeal for our moral improve- 
ment. It is an act of our spirit guided 
by the lights of eternal wisdom, 
inflamed by the ardour of the Holy 
Ghost, which, if done in purity of 
heart, does not need any ornament of 
words, for the Divine Spirit Himself 
instructs us as to what we ought to do. 
And prayer does not consist in the 
movement of the lips, nor in the sound 
of the voice, but in an intimate thought 
of adoration, in Arm intention and 
sincere affection. Many pray with the 
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mouth, but few, alas, pray with the 
heart.” 

‘‘Throw off the burden of iniquity 
which bends thee towards the earth 
and earthly things, shake off the 
oppressing weight of thy impure 
passions, wash the stains of thy face 
and with a soul thus cleansed go 
onward confident, direct thy prayers 
to the Lord, confide in Him, think 
that He is thy brother, that He is 
blood of thy blood, flesh of thy flesh. 
Look attentively at His wounds, study 
His bleeding heart, the scars on His 
hands and feet, and then thou shalt 
understand how great ought to be thy 
confidence in Him. Could He, Who 
gave Himself wholly, refuse thee any- 
thing? Contemplate if thou oanst the 
Word of God, and thou shalt see that 
thou livest in Him, for all that has 
been created has its life from Him.” 

“O vivifying Life in which live all 
things, vivify also me, though not with 
the life of the flesh, but with that of 
the spirit. Make that 1 live in Thee 
and Thou in me. For none truly lives 
who does not live for Thee. Thou hast 
spoken the sweet consoling words — ah, 
words sweeter indeed than the honey 
of the flowers : ‘I am the way, the 
truth, and the life : no man cometh 
unto the Father but by me.’ — Yea, 
Thou art the Way of those who believe, 
the Truth of those who contemplate, 
the Life of those who reign together 
with Thee in Bliss Eternal.” 

“When the Lord wished to give the 
Israelites that heritage, which He had 
intended for them, and to make them 
enter the promised land, irrigated by 
sweet waters and filled with honey- 
combs, He ordered them above all to 
make war upon the peoples inhabiting 
those happy regions till they had 
vanquished and subjected them in 
order that they might enjoy in peace 
7 


the possession of their fields and their 
cities. 

“Now, these enemies are the senses. 
And the promised land is solitude, in 
which it is not possible to taste peace 
so long as the senses have not been sub- 
jugated. For it is they who occupy 
our hereditary land, who usurp our 
property and lay it waste, preventing 
it from flowering and giving fruits of 
goodness and justice. The senses per- 
vert our reason with thousands and 
thousands of impurities by which they 
are made foul, and imprison it, dragg- 
ing it towards darkness and death. 
Because of such imprisonment reason 
is bereft of light and guidance, remains 
asloiiislicd and stupefied, as it were, 
incapable of even listening to the 
most salutary warnings. 

“Who could tell how many obstacles, 
how many impediments the senses place 
in the way of our morally perfecting 
ourselves ? Through the senses the soul 
sucks in the pestiferous poison of sin. 
When we lend our cars to him who 
speaks badly of our neighbour or holds 
dishonest conversation, docs it not seem 
as if a breath of death were passing 
into our heart? And have not the 
words we listen to the power of giving 
birth in us to an infinitude of visions 
and pictures, so that the troubled heart 
becomes agitated like a ship tossed 
hither and thither by the tempestuous 
waves of the sea? Who is there that 
docs not know how prejudicial is the 
flattery of the eyes? How the smiles 
and blandishments of a woman, the 
lustre of jewels, the glitter of gold, the 
splendour of dwellings and gardens 
awaken our concupiscence ? These 
pictures that dissipate the soul’s con- 
centration, that destroy it, put burning 
desires in the heart which disturb its 
peace, waste all energy of good and drag 
us into the mire. And even if we do 
not fall into sin, we are at least assailed 
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by an invincible languor, half-hearted- 
ness, and aversion. 

“Let us, therefore, watch attentively 
that the enemy does not enter our house 
to rob it, to destroy it with the ardours 
of his passions or with the deadly chill 
of his inertia.” 

And the strain and tension produced 
by this constant watchfulness, which 
is the sine qua non of all spiritual 
Striving in Saint Lorenzo Giustiniani’s 
eyes, can only be minimized and 
sweetened by prayer. 

‘‘In prayer the soul is cleansed of 
sin, charity receives food, faith is 
made firm, hope strengthened, the 
mind is gladdened ; Divine emotions 
are kindled by prayer, tlie heart is 
purified, Truth discovered, temptations 
are conquered, sadness flees, feelings 
are renewed, weakened virtue is repair- 
ed, half-hearted ness takes its leave, and 
the rust of vice is consumed. And in 
prayer arc not missing living sparks 
of heavenly desires, amidst which burns 
the flame of Divine Love. Great arc 
the glories of prayer. Great arc its 
privileges. The heavens arc open to it. 
All secrets are unveiled to prayer and 
the ears of God are always attentive to 
it.” 

To Lorenzo Giiistiniani prayer is 
spiritual refreshment. It is a breath of 
the Holy Ghost, as it were, by which 
the devotee’s heart is strengthened and, 
at the same time, transformed, so that 
his desire for spiritual things and his 
disgust for all kinds of sensual pleasures 
and enjoyments steadily increases. He 
sees the proof of this in our own daily 
experience and in the effects we feel 
after really sincere and deep prayer and 
meditation, the moment we try to 
become fully conscious of them. He 
finds ill the strengthening of all our 
good intentions and of the spirit of 
sacrifice and self-surrender to the 
Divine, even unto death, the best proof 


of his assertion, a proof which can be 
easily verified by any sincere aspirant 
in his own life. 

“There arc some people who take 
exception to the solitary life, saying : 
*Does God perhaps belong only to the 
solitary and not also to the man of 
the world? Can one not, even while 
living in the world, attend to the 
works of compassion and charity, give 
food to those who are hungry and 
drink to those who are thirsty, clothe 
the naked, attend the sick, accommo- 
date the pilgrims, comfort the prisoners, 
bury the dead, give advice to the erring, 
console the afflicted, in short, practise 
all the duties of brotherly love and 
Christian compassion? And do not 
the Holy Scriptures disapprove of 
solitude, saying : ‘Woe to him that is 
alone when he falleth; for he hath not 
another to help him up?’ 

“Ah, how remote from Truth are 
those who speak in such a strain ! 
How is it possible, while being in the 
world, to attend to one’s own inner 
edification? He who is enveloped in 
the affairs of the world loses the habit 
of inner conversation, dissipates himself 
wholly in outward things, is subjected 
to a thousand temptations, a thousand 
attractions, a thousand dangers of 
falling into sin. The world is an ocean 
infested by pirates, a land of robbery 
where the robbers despoil the wayfarers 
and attack the houses to steal the 
treasures. It is the kingdom of iniquity 
where the mighty oppress the poor with 
open violence. The cunning, with their 
tricks and their impostures, deceive the 
simple, the ambitious continuously out- 
run the honest. Where is equity, 
where holiness ? Justice is banished 
from the world, truth is not tolerated 
therein ; yea, everything is confusion 
and disorder. There is no reverence 
for the highest laws, no respect for 
friendship and for good faith between 
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men. The unchained passions rouse 
oumities, hatred, discord, ivars. Men 
are hard-hearted and barbarous : shame- 
lessness triumphs, adultery is a common 
thing, discords rise again and again 
unceasingly, the most shameful and 
dishonest passions are tolerated in the 
ivorld with impunity. Ambition holds 
sway, pride and vanity erect a pedestal 
for those who deserve to be dragged 
into the mire and who should be des- 
pised by all. 

‘*And you call him stupid who 
separates himself from this hell of 
miseries and sufferings, of misfortunes 
and disease, of hunger and cold, of 
poverty and pain, desperation and 
death You would like to find fault 
with him who despises the world and 
tramples on it as one tramples on a 
faded flower, which begins to decay as 
soon as it is plucked ? Fools, you 
speak of the solitary life as a blind man 
would speak of colours, because you 
have never tasted its sweetness. You 
ignore that the Lord particularly seeks 
out the solitary that they may not 
grow cold in this love of Him, and 
grants them special favours and con- 
solations because of their having repu- 
diated those of this world. For them 
says the Prophet: 

‘Fleeing, I withdrew myself and 
remained in solitude.’ And David sang 
in the Psalm: 

‘Thou shalt hide them in the secret 
of thy presence from the pride of man : 
thou shalt keep them secretly in a 
pavilion from the strife of tongues.’ ” 

Being a true devotee of the Highest, 
Saint Lorenzo Giustiniaiii knew^ar too 
well that the Lord will not dwell in the 
same heart that encloses worldly 
desires and worldly impurities and that 
the foremost condition for His coming 
and the realization of His presence are 
renunciation and purity of body and 
mind. 


“In order to realize the Self, you 
have to scale the highest peak of renun- 
ciation.’’ If this is not recognized in 
the life of a devotee, his yearning for 
the higher life is not sincere, and His 
God is after all a verbal affair, an affair 
of self-seeking lip-homage and nothing 
more. So long as the devotee prays : 
— ‘Give me this, give me that. Do not 
allow this or that to happen to me’, his 
prayer is nothing but the expression of 
his selfishness and his clinging to 
worldly enjoyments, gross or subtle. 
Renunciation and purity of body and 
mind, i.c. freedom from all desire for 
enjoyment, will ahvays be the very 
basis of a truly spiritual life. 

Speaking of the delights of Divine 
communion Saint Lorenzo Giustiniani 
says : 

“As the light of the sun conquers the 
light of the moon and stars, so the 
sweetness and the chaste delights of 
him who comes to possess true wisdom 
surpass all satisfactions, whether of the 
body or of the mind, that any created 
being can give us. For these pleasures, 
though they may seduce and tempt our 
inclinations and occupy our heart, 
never succeed in satisfying our desire. 
The very shortness of their duration is 
made to torment the human mind 
which, by a natural disposition, aspires 
to enjoy unceasingly that which it loves. 
Whatever is unstable and passing can 
never content a soul created for eternal 
bliss. 

“Thus all that which is not God, 
being imperfect, can never entirely 
satisfy a person who devotes his love 
to it, for, owing to a principle of pro- 
vidence, human nature tends always 
to seek something more i - rfect, more 
noble, more elevated. Now. there is 
no thing worthier, no occupation nobler 
than the search after IVuth which 
attracts us the more, the more clearly 
we under«^ lid It. For this reason 
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Jesus said to His Heavenly Father: 
‘And this is life eternal that they 
might know thee, the only true God, 
and the Saviour whom thou hast 
sent.’ 

“No creature can ever suffice 
another : only God, being infinite, 
can suffice an infinitude of creatures 
and Himself. He who seeks to quench 
his thirst, should not stop at the first 
streamlet he meets, but he should seek 
that limpid, pure and perennial source, 
that source of which the Prophet says : 
‘In thee alone is found the source of 
life, in thy light alone can we find the 
light which our being needs and which 
must redeem us from darkness and 
misery.’ 

“This spring comes down from 
heaven and bedews the hearts of the 
faithful according to their needs. Its 
presence is not manifest by outward 
signs, but it gives the soul an inner 
Jight, a heavenly serenity and calm- 
ness. To some it gives wisdom, to 
others knowledge, to others again 
discrimination. 

“The word which comes from the lips 
of God, the Eternal Word, germinates 
ill the hearts so that those who begin 
to live in the service of God are like 
trees clothing themselves with flowers 
in the bright days of spring, whereas 
those who are already advanced in 
spiritual life, are like fruit-trees in 
autumn, bearing large quantities of 
apples, fragrant and beautiful to the 
eye, while the Lord’s blessing rains on 
them the heavenly dew of His consola- 
tion and of His grace. 

“To behold God, to live with God 
Who is all for all, to have God as the 
Highest Good, such shall be the 
reward of the Chosen. In the Highest 
Good there is supreme happiness, 
supreme joy, true freedom, perfect 
charity, eternal safety, eternal tran- 
quillity. In Him is found complete joy, 


perfect science, beauty and attraction^ 
bliss without a shadow of disturbance* 
There reign peace, piety, goodness, 
light, virtue, honesty, joy, sweetness, 
glory, praise, rest and harmony. So 
shall be happy in God and with God 
whoever is found cleansed of sin. He 
shall behold God as he pleases, shall 
enjoy God without contrasts, shall 
possess Him in all eternity.” 

The above passages may not be suffi- 
cient for a true appreciation and valua- 
tion of Saint Lorenzo Giustiniani’s 
work, but they may be a small contri- 
bution to show the general reader the 
essential unity of Divine Thought, no 
matter what is the garb in which It 
comes to us through one of Its servants. 
Lorenzo Giustiniani may be but one of 
the smaller stones in the marvellous 
pattern and the wealth of different 
shades of the Divine mosaic, but even 
then, the beauty and expression of the 
whole design can often be marred by 
the lack of just a few such stones and 
the world be made poorer thereby. 

We shall end these quotations by 
giving part of one of Giustiniani’s 
beautiful and touching prayers in which 
he pours out all his longing for the 
Divine. 

“Love me, O Lord, for if Thou 
loves t me not, I shall not be able to 
know Thee nor to approach Thee. 
None can love Thee without Thy grace 
if his heart be not pure, serene and 
suffused with celestial light. Come 
down to me, O Serene Light, make my 
heart restful and calm. Give me Thy 
peace. 0 True Peace, My God, O 
Serene Peace, Quiet Peace, Sweetest 
Peace, where the eye of the mind is 
not dimmed nor the state of the heart, 
where there is rest eternal.” 

Coming to the Essence, we come to 
all, but coming to a great teacher or 
prophet in a spirit of exclusiveness, we 
come to none, not even to him, because 
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then he is seen as something separate 
and unique, and That of Which he is 
but one of the innumerable aspects is 
lost sight of. When a particular great 
one is seen against the imchanging and 
undivided background of the Divine 
and as one with It, there is no danger 
in following his words, for then the 
Essence is recognized as something all- 
inclusive, possessing a greater reality 
than he, but seeing him as unique and 
essentially separate in nature from those 
before him or after him, who, too, 
have been and will be the instruments 
and messengers of the Divine, leads the 
devotee to bigotry, self-assertion in the 
name of his particular creed, and to 
slow but certain fossilizatioii, as has 
been the case again and again in the 
history of the message of prophets and 
incarnations through all the centuries. 

The moment the Divine is limited or 
tied to one particular form and period 
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8lone, Its spirit is hidden from our 
eyes and Its message distorted and mis- 
understood. Wherever there is the ex- 
clusiveness of the bigot, there Truth is 
crucified and the way is paved for 
spiritual death and materialism, because 
it is blasphemy and one of the most 
noxious forms of self-assertion under 
the cloak of religion to limit Him Who 
is taught to be Love and to make Him 
subservient to one’s own petty likes 
and dislikes, which, in most cases, have 
their roots deep down in the soil of 
ignorance and of the desire for power. 

So let us all sincerely pray to Him 
to give us greater discrimination and 
greater love for His all-comprehensive 
aspect, no matter what particular path 
we ourselves may be endeavouring to 
follow. Only when the ocean is recog- 
nized can the true nature and meaning 
of the wave be grasped. 


KALI, TIIK MOTHER 

By Mallika Ross 

Everyone sings praises to Mothers today,* 

Gentle, indulgent, sweet-voiced Mothers. 

But I sound a trumpet-like call to Thcc, 

Oh Kali, thou terrible Goddess of Death ! 

Destroyer of demons, slayer of ‘self-ness’. 

Make me Thy battleground. Advance on the field, 

Thy black hair swaying in rhythm 

With the brandishing of Thy bloody sword ! 

But in the midst of the gory combat, 

111 the fury of Thy fearless fight, 

Let not the splashing of demon’s blood 
Obscure, from Thy eyes, my heart. 

For thereon flics the banner of white, 

My heart is forever at peace with Thee. 

Though besieged by fierce enemies 
It is loyal to Thee, Mother. 

Oh Empress of Existence, Power of Siva, 

My heart is Thine — my heart is Thee ! 

•Written on “Mother’s Day”, May 10 , 1986. 



HISTORY OF THE VEDANTIC THOUGHT 

By Swami Satswarupananda 
(Continued from the last issue) 


Sankara’s main contribution to 
Indian philosophy is his theory of 
Maya or Becoming. Brahman or 
Being, -which is also Consciousness and 
Bliss, is in Itself nothing but Being; 
nothing can be predicated of It. 
The Absolute cannot be expressed in 
language nor conceived by the mind, 
for to conceive or to express is to 
limit. No amount of accumulation of 
relatives, however vast that may be, can 
make up the Absolute; sums of finites 
can give us vast fiiiitcs but not the 
infinite — vastness is not infinitude. This 
is Nirgurui or Nirvisesha Brahman or 
Brahman as It is in Itself, felt in intui- 
tion transcending the limits of mind. 
With the Absolute there can be no crea- 
tion, for creation, bound by time as it 
is, is limited, relative, fleeting. The 
Absolute has no change, no transforma- 
tion, for then it will be relative. We 
cannot say It becomes. It simply is. 
And “isness” involves awareness as 
awareness involves “isness”. Being 
always the unrufllcd same It is Bliss. 
Brahman is Being-Con sciousness-Bliss 
Absolute. Here Sankara stops. He is 
as much an Ajatavadin, non-crcationist, 
as his great-Guru Gaudapada. To say 
that Sankara couples Nirguna Brahman 
with creation is to attribute to him 
what that great philosopher never 
dreamt. Really speaking (Paramar- 
thatah) there is no creation ; Brahman 
alone is. 

But wlierc the other philosopher has 
fought shy or stopped short without 
reaching the goal, Sankara’s sharp 
intellect has penetrated deep into it. 


We individuals feel we are and so are 
the other things of this wondrous 
world. And no philosophy is worth the 
name which does not give a rational 
explanation of creation. Gaudap&da 
can keep silent over it, but Sankara 
cannot, for the simple reason that he 
is to give to the world a systematic 
philosophy. The philosophies of the 
two are not different, if by philosophy 
we mean statement of unalloyed truth. 
When they state the real truths they 
say : there has never been any creation ; 
all is Brahman, not in the sense that 
there is an all and there is Brahman 
and they arc not different but identical, 
but in the sense, there is no all, there 
is only Brahman, that which appears 
as all is not all but Brahman. But 
this is a rather superhuman point of 
view. Man must go beyond mind to 
understand this real nature of truth — 
truth not as grasped by mind but truth 
as it is. Man, however, has got a mind, 
and to him the real is that which is 
certified by the mind to be so — to be 
real, it must be grasped by the mind 
and stamped as true. Here Sankara 
leaves his grand-preceptor on the high 
pedestal and descends down to the 
human level to be of use to humanity. 

So Sankara takes creation as a 
matter-of-fact (Vyavaharika) truth. So 
long as there is a mind, there is 
the diversity of creation. It is not 
idealism. The outer world is not the 
creation of the mind. It is as real, 
as independently real, as the mind 
itself. Here Sankara is a realist of 
realists. To him the material world 
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is as real as the mental, the dis- 
tinction between the two being that 
while the one is liner the other is 
grosser. And there is no end of these 
grades of fineness and grossness. It is 
difficult, rather impossible, to say where 
the province of one ends and that of 
the other begins — in fact mind is in- 
volved in matter. The creation as a 
whole is both beginningless and end- 
less ; and in it both the effects and their 
causes are eternally existent, the effects 
being more transitory in particular 
manifested forms and the causes more 
permanent, but all in the process of 
eternal transformations, eternal becom- 
ings. What is the nature of these 
becomings? Arc they real or not? 
Are they being or non-being ? San- 
kara’s answer is, they are both or 
logically stated, they arc none of both. 
For whatever thing of the world we 
observe minutely, we find something 
of it abiding and something changing. 
Nothing is reduced to naught- names 
and forms arc constantly changing but 
their ‘Msness”, that whose names and 
forms they are, abides. And through- 
c»ut these eternal, incessant transforma- 
tions this remains absolutely unchanged. 
Now that which remains unchanged 
under all conditions is truly real this 
is Sankara’s definition of truth. There- 
fore according to this definition every- 
thing is true in one sense. Again at the 
same time and in the same ‘locus’, 
changes go on which debar him from 
calling everything true. So everything 
is true and not-true, being and non- 
being at the same time, which is 
impossible, and yet it is a fact. Ex- 
periencing it every moment of our lives 
in diverse ways, we cannot say, the 
world is not; and seeing everything of 
it perishing from moment to moment, 
we cannot say, it is, unless wc equate 
*is’ with ‘is not’, creation with destruc- 
tion, thereby doing violence to language 


and experience itself. This is the 
nature of Becoming, of Maya. It is 
neither real nor unreal ; we cannot say 
it exists nor can wc say it does not 
exist. So it has been defined as some- 
thing inexpressible, other than being 
and not-being. In the midst of changes 
something abides, unchanged and un- 
changeable — ^this is Being. Looked at 
from this standpoint there is no Maya — 
Maya is that which is not (ya ma, sa 
Maya, the meaning of Maya is got by 
interchanging the syllables of the word). 
Being does not change and non-being, 
because it is non-entity, cannot. What 
then will change? So whose is this 
Maya or becoming ? -is nonsense. But 
when we focus our attention on the pro- 
ducts of Maya or products which are 
Maya i.c. on the changes, wc find them 
alone, they arc to all intents and pur- 
poses the dazzling realities compared to 
which what the saints, seers, and philo- 
sophers call Being is but a shadowy 
spectre. Change alone is life, perma- 
nence may relate to death. Change 
alone is true ; if there be anything 
which does not change, it must be false, 
unreal. From this viewpoint of Vyava- 
hara Maya is true. And from the philo-. 
sopher’s standpoint of reason and 
experience it is Sadasat, tnie-and-false, 
or if logic intervenes, it is neither this 
nor that— an inexpressible category, 
but by no means a non-entity (Abhrwat- 
mika). This world of mind and matter 
in a continuous simultaneous process of 
creation, preservation and destruction 
by mutual action and reaction is 
Maya, mere becoming. Wc have seen, 
we cannot ask whose or whence it is. 
It, and everything of it, ^.omes into 
being, grows, decays, dies and again 
comes into being in another form, and 
again completes the round. This goes 
on and on from eternity to eternity. 
In it, wc are and see facts; above it, 
there is nothing to explain — ^it is all one 
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without a second. Our goal, however, 
according to Sankara, is to be the Being, 
that we always have been, by trans- 
cending becomings. This goal is to be 
attained by the realization of the true 
knowledge of our self, which is Being. 
Here crops up a great question that is 
very often asked. How can self or 
Being, which is consciousness become 
unconscious of its own nature ? How 
can Bliss itself be caught up in the 
meshes of sorrows? Here the answer is 
just as before. Being or self has never 
“become”, consciousness has never 
become unconscious, Bliss never experi- 
ences sorrows. Being is Being because 
it docs not change ; if it does, it is no 
Being. It is the mind, and not the 
self, that experiences all these ; and 
mind is a product of Becoming, it moves 
within it and shares all its characteris- 
tics. Within it, it is a fact in inter- 
action with numerous other facts ; 
beyond it, it is not. So we arc again 
debarred from asking whence it is and 
how it has come to take the place of 
the ‘‘I”. These are not ingenious 
logical subtleties to silence opponents, 
but simple, honest truths, understand- 
able and realizable by all who care. 

What relation docs this Maya or 
Becoming bear to Brahman or Being? 
Though this question has been answered 
in a way, a few words more seem to be 
necessary. The relation is best ex- 
pressed by the famous example of the 
imaginary snake in a piece of rope. In 
a half-lighted place there is a rope; a 
man takes it to be a snake, shrieks out 
in fright, and runs for life. Now what 
is the cause of all these? The imagi- 
nary snake of course. And where is it? 
It is not in the rope nor in the mind of 
the man ; and yet it must be somewhere 
to be terribly experienced by the man. 
But ask the man and he will point out 
to the rope, though it has all along been 
as good a rope as ever. Maya has the 


same relation with Brahman as this 
imaginary snake has with the rope. 
Brahman is as good a cause of this 
universe as the rope is of the snake and 
all that followed. The truth is, Mftycl, 
which is neither being nor non-being, is, 
acts, and presents facts, Becoming be- 
comes. Had it been purely non-being, 
there could not have been all these. It 
is due to its resemblance to Being, 
which has been metaphorically called 
its touch with or nearness to it, that 
becoming is made possible. 

So far about the material causality 
of Brahman. Its efficient causality can 
be understood thus. When we say that 
the potter is the efficient cause of the 
pot, we mean the potter’s mind which 
planned the pot. Now mind is within 
Becoming, a particular stage in its 
process; and as such must ultimately 
depend on Being, even in the same way 
as matter docs. Whether mind or 
matter, apart from their changing 
names and forms, they are nothing but 
the Spirit or Being, the unchangeable 
something that abides. Hence the 
efTicicnt cause, the planning mind, 
derives its semblance of reality from 
this Being-Consciousness-Bliss. In this 
sense is Being the efficient cause of the 
universe. The planner, the plan and 
the thing planned, the executor, the 
execution and the thing executed- -all 
derive their ultimate reality as well as 
its semblance from this Being. It is to 
make people understand this that 
Brahman or Being has been called both 
the material and the efficient cause of 
the universe— not that it has actually 
“become” all these, but that remain- 
ing ever unchanged (Kutastha nitya) 
it makes Becoming possible. It is not 
the source of the world in the sense 
that it should be or can be traced from 
one point in time or space to another. 
It is always the same Being ever3nvhere, 
that appears from one particular stage 
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of consciousness to be a whirlpool of 
infinite becomings. In fact Being is, 
Becoming is not; and Ms’ has or can 
have no relation with Ms not’. 

Thus the Vcdic monotheism or 
monism intuitively grasped and ex- 
pressed in the language of intuition by 
the Rishis, and systematized with a bias 
towards intuition by Vyasa, receives 
a thorough rationalistic explanation at 
the hand of Sankara, who without 
adding to or improving the truth of 
intuition (for it admits of no improve- 
ment or addition) has given such a 
powerful logical expression to the solu- 
tions of the knotty problems that he 
might be acclaimed as the highest ful- 
filment of Indian philosophy. The 
grand attempt of the Indian thought 
to reach the highest synthesis is seen 
materialized in Sankara’s commentary 
on Vyasa’s lirahma-Sulras. The his- 
tory of Vedanta philosophy after 
Sankara is a history of attacks and 
counter-attacks on and by the different 
theories of monism, qualified monism, 
and dualism or pluralism, generally 
based on misunderstandings of some 
sort and provoked not unoften by 
sectarianism, but yielding the good 
result of enriching the philosophical 
speculations of India. 

There is one important point to note 
in the later non-Sankarite systems of 
pliilosophy. They are all philosophies 
Becoming, with perhaps the solitary 
cx('eption of that of Bhaskara, who 
steers a middle course. Sankara’s phi- 
losophy, on the other hand, is a phi- 
losophy of Being and Becoming with 
a bias towards Being. And he has a 
deeper reason for doing so. The pains, 
that the scriptures before Sankara 
since the time of the earliest Vt’daa 
took, was to reveal the true nature of 
Being. But let us forget the works of 
Sankara including his bringing out of 


separate editions of some of the Upani’- 
shads and we are sure to lose our way 
in the wilderness of the Vedic literature 
— it is so vast and varied that the 
central theme is apt to be lost sight of. 
It is Sankara who holds it aloft before 
our eyes. His mission of life was to 
bring this light of Being to all intelli- 
gent human beings. In his com- 
mentaries and short original Vedantic 
primers, he has made the nature of 
Being so vividly and yet so briefly clear 
that it was not approached by anyone 
before. The philosophy of Being has 
reached its acme in Sankara. But he 
has also given the philosophy of Becom- 
ing a due share, a subordinate place no 
doubt. To him Being really is and 
Becoming has but a pragmatic value — 
he would never omit the word M)ut’. 
Being never ‘becomes’, Becoming never 
rises to Being- -Being is Being, Becom- 
ing Becoming ; Being is ever free. 
Becoming is ever, eternally, caught in 
the meshes of causation. Thus did he 
give the philosophy of Being the finish- 
ing touch ; and the later commentators 
on the Brahwn-Siitras were free to give 
that of Hceoining any shape they liked. 

When we say that the later commen- 
tators on the source-book of the Vedanta 
philosophy have built different philoso- 
phies of Becoming, we do not mean that 
they admit this. All of them claim that 
their attempts arc to reveal the true 
nature of Being as described in the 
Tedas, particularly in the IJpanishads. 
Their reading of the scriptures gives 
them their own particular notions of 
Being ; they might or might not be true. 
Many centuries have elapsed in quarrel- 
ling over this, everyone is sticking to his 
own view as ever. But rightly or 
wrongly we take Being in Il\e sense of 
Sankara i.c. that which docs not change, 
and not that which does not change and 
yet changes. Taking Being in this sense 
we do not hnd any other school of 
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Vedanta dealing with Being; all come 
within the domain of Becoming. They 
do not admit the reality of Sankara’s 
Being. It is as good as void to them. 
Starting with the world as real, as the 
real constituents of Brahman, they can- 
not lead themselves to believe in what 
they call a conleiitless Brahman of 
Sankara. Their Brahman is rich with 
infinite diversities constantly under- 
going countless real modifications and 
yet remaining Mic same eternal witness. 
It is the creator, preserver, and des- 
troyer of the universe, which is its body 
or real modification, and yet It does 
nothing. It is the only real doer and 
yet non-doer; it is the only eiijoyer 
and yet It does not enjoy at all. 
Reason would not permit it. It involves 
a contradiction, which the upholders 
arc conscious of. But they take their 
stand on the words of the V^ dus, wdiose 
authority is uuquestioiuible to them as 
well as to Sankara and his followers. 
But whereas Sankara and Sankfirites 
would dive deeper to give a rational 
explanation to this seeming contradic- 
tion, they would not do so, on the 
ground that the attem])t would involve 
what they consider to be a very danger- 
ous conclusion, viz. of the denial of life 
and experience, which, according to 
them, can never be truly Vcdic. 

The arguments arc weighty on both 
sides. Wc cannot deny life and experi- 
ence on which reason is based, nor can 
we say what ‘is’ becomes ‘is not’ and 
what ‘is not’ becomes ‘is’. Whether 
Sankara denies life and experience or 
not, wc leave for the present, partly 
because what wc have said is enough 
for a correct understanding of him and 
partly because wc shall have to come to 
him again at the cjid. The fact remains, 
however, that all his opponents, past 
and present, and even some of the 
Western admirers of his philosophy, 
charge him with the denial of life, which 


has gained ground because his followers 
never denied the charge. Let us now 
hear the three great adversaries of 
Sankara — Bhaskara, Ramanuja, and 
Madhva. Of these the latter two are 
famous for their dialectics ; and the 
other, little known to fame before, is 
slowly coming to his own because of the 
intrinsic worth of his philosophy despite 
his lack of logic. In spite of their differ- 
ences in many points among themselves, 
they all agree to differ from Sankara 
that Being really “becomes”, the Abso- 
lute has become the relative. There is 
no real contradiction between the Abso- 
lute and the relative, between Being and 
Becoming. The very nature of the 
Absolute, of Being, is such that it 
includes the relative within it, that it 
‘becomes’. The contradiction that we 
find is due to our limited vision, to the 
incapacity of the intellect to grasi) 
properly a thing which does not come 
within the range of its normal cxjicri- 
crice. When in the analysis of every 
little thing of the world we find some- 
thing abiding in the midst of changing 
names and forms and activities, why 
are we not justified in conceiving of 
Being as nunaiiiing the same Being yet 
undergoing infinite becomings? Why 
should it be necessary at all to falsify 
names, forms and aetivities, to stultify 
Becoming, in order to keep Being in 
tact? Where is the proof that finite 
logic, the logic that has derived all its 
laws from the study of finite, limited, 
perishable things, would ccpially hold 
g(K)d in the case of a Being which is, 
to all intents and purposes, just the 
opposite in character? When in every 
finite thing wc find a power acting from 
within working transformations and 
remaining the same in the midst of all 
these changes, even when the forms are 
dissolved, what right have we to deny 
reality to such an omnipresent, omni- 
potent principle, only to satisfy a logic 
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whose ap{>lic'ability in that sphere is 
questioned ? 

Before we come to the answers given 
by the Sankarites let us state the view- 
points of these three founders of non- 
Advaitic philosophies. Of these the 
Bhedabheda-vadins (i.c. the upholders 
of the theory of unity-cum-differcncc) 
come first chronologically — Bhaskara in 
the early part of the 0th century and 
Nimbarka Yadavaprakasa in the 11th. 
Their main contentions arc : (1) That 
Brahman or the Reality is both within 
and without the universe of matter and 
individual souls, both nouinenal and 
phenomenal, static and dynamic, always 
with Visesha or difference though some- 
times manifested and sometimes iin- 
manifested, and never Nirvisesha of the 
Sankarites. (2) That creation is real 
and not illusory and its relation with 
Brahman is one of identity-in-differenee. 
(8) That the evils of Samsara arc due to 
erroneous perception of difference and 
that Mukti or emancipation of the indi- 
vidual souls consists in “the realization 
of the unity of the finite and the in- 
finite”, not by the sublation of the 
finite but by its highest fulfilment “as 
the essential and eternal moment or 
member of the infinite.” (4) And that 
Mul ' i being so, it is impossible to attain 
it while living — .livan mukti is a myth. 
While agreeing in these essentials they 
have certain minor differences among 
themselves. Bhaskara holds that Chit 
and Aehit, sentient beings and insentient 
matter, arc parallel expressions of 
Brahman, thus admitting (pialitative 
distinction between them. Moreover he 
has a leaning towards the Abheda texts, 
to him difference is adventitious and 
unity is the ultimate truth, llis indivi- 
dual souls, though they arc distinct in 
the state of bondage, will be one with 
Brahman when released from it. But 


he explains the many by the admission 
of real limiting adjuncts of the Absolute. 
Whereas Yadava does not admit any 
qualitative distinction between Chit and 
Aehit — they being but the evolved and 
the involved states of consciousness. 
But they are eternal expressions of the 
Absolute with no hope of ])erfee.t union 
with It in any condition and eternally 
keeping up the relation of unity-iii- 
differenec, of part and the whole. He, 
however, does not liiid any necessity in 
conceiving of limiting iidjuncts to the 
Absolute for the (ixplanation of indivi- 
duation. His Brahman is endowed with 
an immane nt PariiiAma Sakti or energy 
of evolution anti involutiem, which is 
suffieieait for the explanation of all facts 
of creation and dissolution. The philo- 
sophy of Nimbarka is more akin to 
Yadava than to Bhaskara. Some have 
been letl to think that Bhaskara ’s de- 
limiting adjuncts of the Absolute are 
something extraneous and as such his 
[)hilosop]iy has the defects of dualism. 
This is in hiet a wrong ri‘ading of Bhas- 
kara. When he expli^*illy says that the 
individual souls and matter arc parallel 
expressions or manifestations of the 
Absolute and wlnai the delimiting 
adjuncts are notldng but mind and 
matter in some form or other, we can- 
not consistently charge the Aeharya’s 
system with dualislic defects. If this is 
admit led ami when it is remembered 
that to him difference is adv<mtitious 
and unity is the ultimate truth we can- 
not but admit that he is an absolutist 
with a thin difference from Sankara, 
whf)se Mayavada he controverts. 
Yadava and Nimbarka on the other 
hatal are typical BhedabheuUts, without 
the defects of the dualists, one might 
say. 

(To be cnnlinni^i) 



ATMABODHA 

By Swami Siddiiatmananda 

a^cq^rvm^n u 

^WI<T To which acquisition w: superior 5iw: acquisition ^ no (^fe there 
is) to which happiness superior happiness «T no (^fe there is) 

2[?t^]STmto which knowledge superior knowledge «T no (wfef there is) 

?P[inw ffir know That to be Brahman. 

54 . Know That to be Brahman superior to which there 
is no other knowledge, bliss or acquisition. 

a gspk: 1 

WTc^ Jnq< af n 

??t Having' scon which W'JT any other ?s?I' what is to lie seen *( not 
('•raftlsKT remains) becoming which 3^: re-birth sf not is) ?I5(| 

having known which W anything else ir?i what is knowablc *l not (wfiisin 
remains) aa iffl know That to be Brahman- 

55. Seeing which there remains nothing to be seen, becom- 
ing which there is no re-l)irlli and knowing wliich there remains 
nothing to be known — know That to bti lirahman. 

®R7ff II ii 

On the sides "srsn above w below that 3 [w lilh-d with 
Existence, Intelligence, Bliss witliout a second ’•JW infinite Plain eternal 
'Wt one »nn ?til know That to be Brahman. 

.56. That which pervades the spiict; above, below and on 
all sides, which is lOxistence, Knowledge, Bliss, and which is 
infinite, eternal, one, and without a second — know That to be 
Brahman. 

Imperishable everlasting bliss ^ one which 

by the negatuin of all which is not That (Brahman) by the teachings ol 

the VedSnta is indicated Tl? iTH ifil wwt9f[know That to be Brahman. 

57. Which is one, imperishable, everlasting bliss, and 
which' is indicated by the Vedanta by the negation of all which 
is not That — know That to be Brahman. 

^ Which is not That— Due to ignorance the Self seems to be identified with the 

non>Self, i.e. the body etc. The Vedanta teaches the method of discrimination of the 
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Real from the unreal by the process of negation {Neti, Ncti — ^Atman is not this, not this, 
etc. — Bri. Up. II. iii. 6 ; III. ix. 26) of all the objects of the phenomenal world. Thus 
this path of discrimination leads one to the realisation of the Self which is beyond the 
reach of the senses. 



tm Of that essence of everlasting bliss having 

obtained a particle of bliss all beings from Brahma downwards 

ill different degrees blissful become. 

58. Obtaining a particle of that everlasting bliss, all 
beings from Brahma downwards, become blissful, in different 
degrees. 

See Taiit, Up. 11. 7 and Bri. Up. IV. iii. 32. 

m ii ii 

All thinj^s permeated by That (every) uetion 

intelligcuee associated with tlfliifl so like butter permeating 

all milk SSl Brahman is all-pervading. 

59. Everything is permeated by That and every aetion 
is associated with Intelligence ; so, like butler in milk Brahman 
pervades everything. 

II II 

Which (is) W«Wf not small ^^»(not large not short '•dl'^’^not long 
unborn immutable known as without any form, 

attribute or colour aw ffil know That to be Brahman. 

60. Which is neither small nor large, neither short nor 
long, which is unborn and immutable, and which is without 
any form, attribute or colour — know That to be Brahman. 

SI i 

^ af si^csisrm^ii U il 

The light by which the sun and other luminous bodies shine 
g but which : by the illumined objects not is illumined ?•! by 
which everything «if«T shines u? TO ifa know That to be 

Brahman. 

61. The light by whiirh are illumined the sun ind other 
luminous bodies but Whieli is not illumined by l.bcm, and 
Which shining, everything shines — know That to he Brahman. 
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IN THIS NUMBER 

An Unpublinhcd Letter of Sinter 
Niveditu contains some intcresliiig ideas 
of the writer, expressed to an intimate 
friend of hers. . . . How India can 
solve the problem of modern economic 
competition and at the same time meet 
the demands of the human spirit is the 
theme of the Editorial, Indian Indivi- 
dvalinrn and the Modern Afte. . . . 
Dr. Nalini Kanta Brahma is a W'ell- 
known professor of the Presidency Col- 
lege, Calcutta. Kno7i'led}fi‘ and Libera- 
tion lucidly explains how the Vedantic 
knowledge can emancipate man from 
the clutches of misery. . . . Prof. 
Akshaya Kumar Banerjec shows at 
length how the human life cannot fulfil 
itself without solving The Problem of 
Sorroie. . . . Wolfram II. Koch pre- 
sents to us in this issue a highly inspir- 
ing account of Saint Lorenzo Giusti- 
niani's life and teachings. . . . Swarai 
Satswarupananda deals with Sankara’s 
contribution to the V'edanta philosophy 
in this portion of his continued article, 
History of the Vcddntic Thou*^ht, 

IS PHILOSOPHY WORTHWHILE ? 

Philosophy in the West has been 
chiefly an intellectual and speculative 
quest after reality. Its history is a 
series of ingenious guesses, all of which 
have been refuted or are in process of 
refutation. It is notorious that after 
more than two thousand years of logic- 
chopping and legerdemain philosophers 
have arrived at no agreed body of 
doctrine with regard to any of the main 
problems that they set before themselves 
to solve. Years have only burdened 
philosophical vocabulary with forbidding 
technicalities, and philosophers are in- 


creasingly taking shelter in the pro- 
fundity of obscurity which hides the 
mysteries of philosophy from the irre- 
verent gaze of the uninitiated. Many 
have, therefore, pertinently asked in 
the West — of what use is philosophy to 
humanity P Dr. F. C. S. Schiller tries 
to find out some use of Philosophy in 
an article in the July issue of the 
llibhert Journal, The different con- 
ceptions of philosophy prevailing in the 
different centres of learning in Europe 
arc not encouraging. At Oxford the 
aim of philosophy is held to be ‘reflec- 
tion’. But reflection has so far proved 
abortive. At Cambridge philosophy is 
aspiring to the position of a pseudo- 
science. But the philosophical analysis 
on which it prides itself is a verbal and 
ephemeral thing groaning under the 
weight of horrid technicalities. It is 
“liable to be superseded at any moment 
by the discoveries of the sciences”. At 
Moscow the aim of philosophy is to 
fashioj) out new arguments in support 
of the truth of the Dialectical Material- 
ism which has been raised to the status 
of a State religion. Though Musco- 
vite philosophers may chafe under these 
restrictions of their intellectual freedom, 
the system has nevertheless the saving 
grace of relating speculation to social 
good. Here is enough to show how the 
intellectual centres have failed to justify 
the pursuit of philosophy. 

To rescue philosophy from this plight 
Dr. Schiller has some suggestions to 
offer. It is of course easy to go gush- 
ing about the lofty aims of philosophy, 
but it can never galvanize it into life. 
For this purpose something must be 
done to transform “it into meaningful 
activity and to bring it into relations 
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with the problems of life/* Philosophy, 
he opines, can still be useful if it only 
restricts itself to a particular sphere 
and defines a common aim for its 
votaries. And what is to be the com- 
mon aim ? As all the sciences deal with 
only the partial aspects of reality, there 
is urgent “need for something more 
than science, namely for a comprehen- 
sive or synoptic treatment that will 
combine the partial views of the various 
sciences and will instruct us how to 
think of reality as a whole and how we 
can read a single coherent sense into 
the whole of our experience’*. The 
claim is modest and need not be 
altogether new. It remains to be seen 
if philosophy in the West will ever 
resign itself to this fate in despair. 

Two comments may be offered on the 
above. Philosophic quest even of the 
speculative type has not been altogether 
vain. Even if no great positive results 
have been achieved, philosophy has at 
least shown beyond dispute that the 
commonsense view of reality, on which 
science bases itself, is far from a true 
representation of the real. This has 
given a well-deserved shock to the self- 
corn pi aeeney of tlie common men and 
the scientists who rarely trouble them- 
selves about ultimate (juestions. Seeond- 
iy, there has all along been a wrong 
approach to the fundamental problems. 
In early days philosophy was allied with 
religion. laiter philosophy started on 
its independent career relying solely on 
reason. Though it thus freed itself 
from the miasma of theological dogma- 
tism it has become doomed to failure by 
accepting intellect as the only guide to 
truth. If philosophy is to be rescued 
from the charge of barrenness it has to 
cease to be merely speculative and to 
recognize other approaches which have 
claimed to give a truer and surer in- 
sight into reality. It has to link itself 
to the spiritual realizations of saints and 


prophets. It is true that intellectual 
categories fail utterly to mirror faith- 
fully the revelations of spirit and that 
silenee is more expressive of Truth than 
words. Yet the reason of man yearns 
for a glimjisc of Truth. And the spiri- 
tual experiences afford the iritellcet the 
only ground for reading a eoin])rehcn- 
sivc and coherent meaning running 
through the recurring flux of pheno- 
mena. The intellect will, to be sure, 
continue to doubt and despair, for there 
will not be complete satisfaction of the 
entire personality unless lie conics face 
to face with Truth in deep meditation. 
And let it not be supposed that such a 
philosophy will always remain static, 
for it will be ever active stjuaring the 
newer discoveries «)f science with the 
inviolable truths of spirit. 

SOCIAL LEGISI.ATION 

A number of hills affecting the Hindu 
Society have been introduced in the 
Legislative Assembly. This has occa- 
sioned widespread react ions of a mixed 
character in the press. Many objee- 
lions have been raised as regards their 
general character and detailed jirovi- 
sions. Whether the bills, when they 
become acts, will serve any useful pur- 
pose or not may be lift to the judg- 
ment of readers, who are Avell ae(|iiaiiit- 
ed with their nature and objects. In 
addition to such detailed and special 
criticisms, however, exception has been 
taken by a section of the ])eoi)le to 
the general principle of enactment of 
any social legislation whatsoever. It 
is claimed that society and religion 
should be outside the sphere of activity 
of politicians and that 1 along her 
history Indian society enjoyed im- 
munity from political interference. It 
is worth examining the ci, im. Can any 
society claim to lie outside political 
influence ? It is idle to claim that 
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politics should have nothing to do with 
society. It is taking too narrow and 
unreal view of state to ascribe to it 
mere police functions only. Even in 
the best days of a by-gone individu- 
alism and laissez-aller government was 
much more than a police affair con- 
cerned with the maintenance of vested 
interests alone. It is good to say with 
Thoureau that the least governed arc 
the best governed, and it is true that 
some of the most revolutionary politi- 
cal thinkers look forward to a society 
where there will be no government. 
But as long as the brute and the savage 
lurk in man, there will always be need 
of governmental action for the main- 
tenance of justice. Indeed so far as 
one can sec there will be ever increas- 
ing interference in social and other 
matters by governments in future. 
Everybody has a right to liold to his 
peculiar belief in social and religious 
matters, but when such beliefs seek U) 
express and perpetuate themselves in 
degrading customs to the harm of many 
government must interfere, and it will 
interfere if it is not identified with the 
interests of the dominant class. 

Looking back to the past of India 
also we find that it is useless to claim 
that society was not interfered with 
politically. It is true that in olden days 
in India as, to a more or less extent, 
everywhere the initiative for change in 
social and religious matters come from 
leaders of society and religion who were 
rarely endowed with political authority. 
They enjoyed a large measure of auto- 
nomy in social and other matters. But 
what that autonomy signified and what 
claim has it for a new charter of life? 
In days when wisdom sought poverty 
and privilege came to it unasked, when 
the spirit was not frozen up by cold 
custom and when the wise ruled like 
Plato’s philosopher-kings a great 
measure of general weal was attained. 


But in days of degradation it meant the 
rule of a chosen few or a class who 
blinded by self-interest forged all sorts 
of fetters for the under dog. The soeial 
rule derived its strength from the fact 
that the political authority was always 
there to enforce such social legislation 
by its powerful sanction. Though the 
social leaders did not wield political 
authority there was a close bond of in- 
terest between them and those who held 
political power. The mass hud no voice. 
It is difficult to imagine they were con- 
tent under it. Quite apart from this 
there was a good deal of social and reli- 
gious legislation directly by the political 
authority which felt itself strong to dis- 
pense with such an alliance and tradi- 
tion. At present the political ]>ow'er 
has changed hands, and with this Ihe 
old association between leaders of 
society and men in political authority 
has been divorced. Under an alien 
government the long suppressed voice 
has to some extent become arliculate. 
It is clamouring for change which is 
bound to come. When social leaders 
merely look on while millions groan 
under oppression, it is futile to cry 
down jmlitical agitators and demand 
that society should be left undisturbed. 
Political agitators sometimes turn out 
to be good social reformers. Leader- 
ship is slipping from the hands of an 
almost fossilized dominant class. With 
the opening out of equal opportunities 
to influence and power the top dog is 
going down and the influence of the 
multitude is being felt in all matters. 
Government after all is the enforcement 
of the will of the dominant class, and 
with the advent of democracy it will 
be the enforcement of the will of the 
majority. There is much in the past 
which has to be remembered and learnt, 
but it is madness to try to bring 
back the entire past as it was, for the 
past never returns. 
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PANDIT JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 
ON 

RAMKRISHNA MISSION 

While addressing the students of the 
Ramkrishna Mission Students’ Home, 
Madras, on the 7th of October last 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru made the 
following observations on the activities 
of the Ramkrishna Mission : 

“I have been going about travelling 
from place to place, from city to city, 
and from province to province, and one 
of the surprising things T came across 
was to find these eliicient, well-organiz- 
ed, enormous Homos of Service run by 
the Ramkrishna Mission. They carry 
on quietly their work without much 
advertisement, and that is why, perhaps. 


in this world of advertisements, it sur- 
prises one to find these big institutions 
functioning quietly, silently, and 
efficiently. Whenever any catastrophe 
occurs, such as, earthquakes and floods, 
many people shout about, run up there 
and do rescue work, and yet 1 have 
found almost always the most efficient 
agency doing service has been the 
Ramkrishna Missoin. I must confess 1 
was not even aware that in Madras City 
there was this great institution. I have 
come here and been taken round. 1 
have been impressed more and more 
with not only the solid buildings that 
have been put up, but the whole back- 
ground of this institution, which back- 
ground I have found to be the common 
background of all these Ramkrishna 
Mission institutions.” 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


CdTA ItAIlASYA Oil TllK SCIENCE OF 
KAUMA YOGA (IN a VOLS). By Bal.\ 
Oangadiiaii Tii.ak. Translalcil by Blial- 
c'liandra Si tarn in Suklhankar, M.A., LL.B. 
Published for Tilak Bros, by R. B, Tilak, 
Lokamanya Tilak Mandir, 568, Narayan Peth, 
Poov City. Pp. LXXX (VoL l)+XLVin 
(I’ol. Il) + l,210+V2ii. Price Vol. I Rs. 6*. 
(In India)' Vol, II Rs, J^, (In India), 

The publishers deserve warm eongratula- 
Litms lor bringing out the English transla- 
tion of Tilaks’ inestimable work, the Gita 
Rahasya, for the benefit of the English 
knowing public. The work hardly needs 
any introduction to the Indian readers. It 
has already been translated into over half a 
dozen vernaculars of India and has run into 
several editions in some. The influence the 
work has exerted upon the thought and 
lives of a numerous reading public in north 
India is profound, though not so apparent. 
This is testimony enough to the greatness 
and excellence of the work which has aitain- 
ed the position of a classic in its original 
Marathi. It is no exaggeration to say that 
>t stands as a monument to not only Tilak ’s 
greatness but also to the Maratha genius. 


In some respects the Marathas are the 
Germans of India. And the work under 
review shows at its best the outstanding 
cpinlities of Maratha scholarship, deep pains- 
taking labour, and profound Ihonmghness 
which are usually associated with German 
learning in Europe. 

Tilak tried to combine some of the noble 
elements of the traditional Indian culture 
in his person. Indian civilization has always 
kept Sreyas (suinmum bonum) in the fore- 
front of all hiiinan aims and endeavours. 
Accordingly it has aUemplcd to regulate the 
worldly activities of man in a way which 
would facilitate the realization of the 
Supreme Goal of human life. Here all acti- 
vities have been based upon a metaphysical 
basis. Hence the greatest social and politi- 
c;:! reformers in India have been persons 
who made Sreyas the aim of lilV. The tradi- 
tion remains yet unbroken. Tiiak who rose 
to be an All-India leader on the eve of his 
life fell into love with the (ii*n early in his 
career and sought to mould his life ac- 
cording to his understanding of the teach- 
ings of that ^''ork. Right through his event- 
ful career he tried to follow what he felt to 
be the message of the Gita, And after Tiiak 
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Gandhi, upon whom has fallen Tilak’s 
mantle in the political field, has made the 
Gita the ideal code of his life. The work is 
thus written by a man who took no mere 
academic interest in it but was deeply exer- 
cised over the problem of duty and non- 
duty and the ultimate aim of human life. 
One, therefore, finds in the work a spirit of 
devotion, a sincerity of purpose and a 
strength of conviction which arc sure to im- 
press the reader and fire him with inspira- 
tion. It will evoke regard for Hindu culture 
in doubting minds, and every Hindu is sure 
to derive immense benefit from its perusal. 

The work embodies Tilak’s mature judg- 
ment about the character, teaching and 
historical significance of the Gita, formed 
after a period of close and deep study spread 
over several decades. It is indeed the study 
of the Gita which made him dive into his 
far-reaching Vedic researches. Tilak’s main 
contention is that the Gita preaches the 
gospel of energism (Karma Yoga) for the 
Enlightened as well as the unenlightened. 
The Gild of course refers to other paths 
which lead to reali/iation such as Pdtanjala 
Yoga and Kcnuncialion of works, but he 
maintains that the gospel of energism has 
been given the place of honour and that the 
Lord enjoins the path of action on the 
Enlightened for the benefit of humanity 
(Lokasamgraha). The Gita strikes a 
new note which is not to be found in the 
Upanishad, namely, the promulgation of the 
doctrine of I.)esirel(\ss Action on a devotional 
basis as a means to Keali/.ation. The germs 
of the new doctrine are, to be sure, found in 
the Vedas. But though we find Religion of 
Works ill the Vedas we do not find the clear 
enunciation of the jiath of Desirelcss Action 
and though devotion to God is clearly found 
in the Vedas nowhere we find devotion to 
Parameswara in human form. The Gild also 
created a new synthesis between the Vedanta 
and the Samkhya system. Vedantists of 
earlier date all totally ignore the Samkhya, 
but the author of the Gita has accepted the 
Samkhya theory of the evolution of the 
cosmic process on the basis of the Vedanta 
metaphysics. It can hardly he disputed 
that the central touching of the Git/i is 
Desirelcss Action as a means to Realization, 
keeping in view not only what is found in 
the work but also the occasion and circum- 
sti.nces of its preaching. The Gita un- 
doubtedly prescribes the path of Action for 
the unenlightened. But it will be difficult 
to concede to Tilak that the Lord compul- 


sorily enjoins the ordinary (Laukika) ac- 
tions even upon the Enlightened. It is easy 
to see, remembering the historical back- 
ground, that the Gita was preached first at 
a time of cultural crisis when all and sundry 
bent towards the path of Renunciation 
regardless of the fact whether they were fit 
for it or not. Hence the Gita taught that 
by the selfless performance of the duties of 
one’s station of life one could attain Salva- 
tion (Moksha). Keeping in mind also the 
person addressed to it will be unwise to ex- 
tend the generalization to all. The Gita was 
not taught for the benefit of the Enlightened 
nor even for their guidance. The Enlighten- 
ed do work for the l^cnefit of humanity even 
if they only sit and stand by. The question 
of duty is impertinent in connection with 
them even as it is so in connection with the 
Lord (Na me parthasti kartabyam trisu 
lokesii kadachana. G. H. 22). The Enlight- 
ened view the world from a different plane ; 
their idea of Lokasamgraha is different 
from that of the unenlightened. Without 
helping to carry on the cosmic process in a 
gross way they benefit the world in a far 
better and more enduring manner by silently 
disseminating honesty, purity and knowl 
edge by thought and w'ord. The greatest 
mystics of the world were the grcalesl 
reformers. Though they renounced world- 
ly life they did not sit idle but scalier 
ed blessings like the wind of spring 
all around. The all-embracing love of ii 
Buddha or n (’hrist has energized thousands 
and hundreds of thousands for centuries and 
millenniums into most fruitful actions for 
the benefit of humanity. And thanks to their 
renunciation and love issuing out into finest 
moral sentiments and l)ehaviour the world 
is a far hetler place to live in today than it 
was 3 millenniums ago. 

The greater part of the work is devoted to 
the examination of the solution of the ethical 
problem as found in the Gild. The Gita 
is a great science of ethics. Tilak examines 
the grounds upon which the materialists 
have sought to erect an ethical structure and 
finds them faulty or inadequate. The only 
sure basis of an enduring ethics is the meta- 
physical doctrine of spiritual benefit. The 
metaphysics of the Gita and the Samkhya 
theory of cosmic evolution are fully dealt 
with. The precise meanings of important 
terms in the Gita are clearly and logically 
brought out. The philosophy of Devotion 
adumbrated in the Gitd is also adequately 
treated. It is impossible ., 1 . to indicate the 
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comprehensive nature and the excellence of 
the work as a whole in a review. The reader 
must become acquainted with the ori^rinal. 
Tilak’s historical considerations will be 
found interesting and valuable, lie is right- 
ly of opinion that the Gita forms an integral 
pari of the original Mahabharata. lie ad- 
duces grounds, not to be lightly dismissed, 
for the belief that the Bhagavata religion 
was responsible for the introduction of the 
devotional element into Buddhism in the 
form of Mahayana Buddhism and into Juda- 
ism in the form of Christianity. His ascrip- 
tion of the Brahma-Sulras to the same 
nulhor who composed the Git/i would, how- 
ever, jar on many if only because the 
Brahma -Sutras refute and ignore the 
Sanikhyan theory of cosmic evolution which 
is accepted in the Gild though upon a 
Vedaiitic basis. 

Finally, a word for the translation. The 
translator has attained a very high succc.ss 
in his work. The rendering is always lucid 
and smooth and can be followed without any 
effort whatever. 

FVEUKST: THE CHALLENGE. By Sir 
Francis Younghusband. Thomas Nelson and 
Sons Ltd. 35 36 Paternoster fjoio, London ^ 
E. r. Pp, 2JiO, Price Sul6 net. 

The mysterious and the urdinowii, the 
mighty and the inaccessible have always 
thrown a challenge to the spirit of adven- 
ture in man. They have prompted him to 
brave the most dreadful dangers and to 
wrest ever newer victories from a defiant 
nature. Slowly but progressively, however, 
until ic is unfolding her secrets to the in- 
domitable .spirit of man. The Alps and the 
Andes have been conquered, the Poles no 
longer hide any mystery from him, but the 
most dominant physical feature on the face 
of the earth, the Everest in the Himalayas, 
has upti! now successfully mocked his im- 
pudent attempt to stand on its summit. It 
is, however, plain that it will not be able, 
much longer to withstand successfully the 
persistent attack of man. Though the lliinl 
expedition has failed, the climbers thrice 
attained to a height of over 28,000 ft. (twice 
in the same year during the second expedi- 
tion and once during the first), that is to 
say, came to an altitude only a thousand 
feet less than that of the peak itself. Should 
the necessary permissions be forthcoming, 
the Everest will not long remain un- 
<‘onquered. 

The work under review traces the genesis 
of the idea of climbing the Everest and 


briefly recounts the story of the first two 
expeditions ; it also sets out the results 
achieved and the future prospects. We have 
along with the.se short accounts of the Ger- 
man and the British expeditions to the 
Kamet, the Trisul peaks and the basin of 
the Nanda Devi. The author is one who 
knows the Himalayas intimately ; in fact he 
was born in them. He spent years in them, 
crossing and recrossing the chain several 
times. He is also one of those who actively 
fostered the Everest ‘idea\ During the 
three years of his presidentship of llic Hoyal 
Geographical Society he made the FiVeresL 
venture the cliief feature of his term of oflice. 
Though the expeditions have failed .so far as 
their main object is concerned, a number 
of extremely valuable results have been ob- 
tained, quite apart from the fact that 
28,t)()() ft. still constitute.s the highest altitude 
attained by any man till now. Everest 
climbing has .shown man’s wonderful capa- 
city for slow adaptation. It was supposed 
that man could not do without oxygen above 
20,000 ft. and that he could hardly sleep 
there. Experience has, however, proved that 
if man docs not rush the mountains but 
approaches the higher altitudes only by slow 
degrees he can di.spensc with oxygen at a 
much higher altitude than 20,000 ft. In 
fact it is believed that he will even be able 
to reach the summit of Everest without it. 
As regards sleep Smythc slipt .soundly for 
13 hours at a lieight of 27,100 ft. Not the 
least among other results achieved are the 
growth of a spirit of comradeship between 
the climbers and the hillmen serving as 
porters, and the awakeiiment of a genuine 
spirit of adventure among the latter. 

lo describe the w'ork as a mere ilescription 
of difticiilt mountain climbing would, how’- 
cver, be doing great injustice to the author. 
The work is more than a bare recital of facts 
and conclusions ; it is a philosophy of the 
mighty Himalayas. The author writes as a 
mystic and philo.sopher. The challenge of 
the Himalayas is not to the heroic nature of 
man and his passion for adventure alone ; 
it is an invitation to his spiritual being to 
rise above his surroundings and to feel the 
unity with nature. “And the a tempt to 
reach the summit of the highest mountain 
in the world may be taken as .symbolical of 
this striving in the heart of al! living things 
to do .something more than only adapt them- 
selves to their surroundings : to stand supe- 
rior to them, 'fan, as the crown of creation, 
in striving not merely to adapt himself to 
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the loftiest regions, but to rise in spirit 
above them, is surpassing himself and reach- 
ing upward to a higher level of being.” A 
travel in the Himalayas is no mere expedi- 
tion, it is a pilgrimage. The stupendous size 
of the mountains, the majesty of the peaks, 
the infinite beauty and variety of the rolling 
snow-capped chains and the flora and fauna 
arc sure to strike the deep spiritual chords 
of a traveller in this holy land. And as one 
*‘has become more at ease among the Hima- 
layan giants and been able to collect himself 
and sum up his experiences, he has felt some- 
thing in the mountains corresponding with 
something within himself. The more pro- 
foundly he has meditated on this the deeper 
has grown the correspondence. And the 
deeper the correspondence has grown the 
more overwhelming has been the beauty 
which he beholds. 

“The beauty on the face of the mountains 
is but the outward expression of the Motive 
Power at work in the heart of the world. 
And to put himself in ever increasing inti- 
macy of communion with this Fountain 
Source of Things will, from that time forth, 
be his constant endeavour. 

“The creatures’ struggle for mere existence 
will then be over and his true life have 
begun. Man will begin to feel the connec- 
tion and continuity of his own life with the 
life of Nature, and to see the real universe 
behind the universe of outward appear.'ince. 
He will seek to deepen this sense of unity 
with Nature, and as he succeeds so will his 
joy increase : he will feel himself exalted to 
a higher order of being. 

“Thus will he lake the challenge of Everest 
to heart and in his own due time give a 
ready answer.” 

In this way the author feels the Hima- 
layas will in future exercise a tremendous 
spiritual influence upon mankind, as they 
have already done upon the TIindiis. The 
expeditions are paving a way to such an 
exercise. We have read the work with 
interest, and we are sure readers will derive 
great pleasure and profit from this epic story 
of man’s physical and spiritual venture, 
written almost with a devout spirit. A 
slight inaccuracy has, however, crept into the 
w’ork. “Himalaya” writes the author in the 
preface, “is the short for Ilima-laya, snow- 
abode.” As a matter of fact it is a combina- 
tion of the words Hima+Alaya, meaning of 
course snow-abode. The book contains a 
number of excellent illustrations. 


FREEDOM AND CULTURE. By Sir 
S. Radhakrishnan. G. N, Natesan 4- Co., 
Madras, Pp, 158, Price Re, 1, 

The book comprises a selection from ten 
lectures of Sir Radhakrishnan, the majority 
of which are addresses delivered at various 
Indian Universities. They deal with a 
variety of subjects. It is accordingly no 
easy matter for the reviewer to give an 
idea of the book as a whole, for the sort of 
unity which one finds in a work dealing with 
a single subject is not to be expected in it. 
Nevertheless there are some common strands 
running through this variegated texture, 
which supply some sort of cohesion to the 
whole. All through his writings stands 
revealed the deep love which the Professor 
bears for his motherland. He longs for a 
better, freer India. The social, political and 
economic abuses and injustices sting him to 
the quick. They arc an outrage on reason 
and sentiment. He exhorts his student audi- 
ence to bring about a belter slate of things 
by the cultivation of freedom of outlook and 
behaviour. If he is impatient with cramping 
traditions and senseless iniquities he is no 
doctrinaire radical. He believes and glories 
in the past of India. But here again he is 
no conservative. What he pleads for is a 
conscrvalism which is constructive. He is 
eager that the past of India should be 
adequately studied not because the jiast 
has to be revived, but because the 
past lays down the condition of our 
future progress. The past, moreover, affords 
inspiration for reform. Before the age of 
scholasticism descended like a pall of gloom 
upon lier, in the middle ages, India showed 
a wonderful dynamism in spirit and action, 
ever ready to create and accept new elements 
of truth. “If we study the history of Indian 
culture from the beginning of its career 
somewhere in the valley of the Indus four 
or five milleiuiiiims ago down till today, the 
one characteristic that pervades it through- 
out its long growth is its elasticity and 
ability to respond to new needs.” Our pre- 
sent ills are of our own making. We cannot 
blame others for our political and economic 
subjection. If India wants to rise she 
must sweep away the abuses which have 
brought her to the present state of humilia- 
tion. Society must be built on equalitarian 
principles. He is an inveterate believer in 
democracy. Real democracy is not some- 
thing related to government alone. It is an 
attitude of life expressing itself in equality 
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of behaviour in ail walks of life. Prccdom 
of outlook alone ean save India, lie is no 
reforming' enLhusiasL who believes that j^reat 
things can be done by paper resolutions and 
counling of vot(?s. Jleforni must begin with 
the transforrnati(»ii of the individual. Ad- 
dressing the all-Tndia Wnmc;n’s Conferenee 


in 1933 he' said : “Social reform will follow 
if you underLake the less exacting task of 
individual re making.” Dr. Kadhakrishnan 
combines facility of expression with clarity 
of thought, and it is an enjoyment and a 
prolit to follow him. We, however, wish the 
price were a liltle less. 
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SKI RAMAKKISIINA HIUTH ( KNTENAUY 
CKLEKKATIONS 

SaN’ FuVNCISCO and 0\Kf,\ND, CALirOIlNiA 

The Vedanta Society of San Francisco 
devoted an (‘lit ire we(‘k to the eelebi'alioti of 
the birthday centenary of Sri Kaiiiakrishna. 
Two eiaboral(‘ pnblitt riurtings W(‘re held in 
San Fran(‘isco, in addition to a more iiiforiiial 
and intimate one for those deeply interested 
in the Mast.er and Mis message, and one 
meeting across the Kay in the city of 
Oaktand. A booklet on the life of Sri Kama- 
krishna was published and given away, and 
extensive [mblieily was given in the various 
local newspapers. Alliaidanee at the three 
San Francisco meetings totalled over six hun- 
dred and at the Oakland meeting, 172. fn 
addition, the auspiidoiis eeiitoiiary day was 
made the occasion for lli(‘ dc'dieation of the 
new Library and Reading Room of the 
Soei(-ly. 

On tin* ‘Jltli of February last, the actual 
day of the Master’s birthday centenary, 
Swaioi Asbokananda. eondn<*l(Ml sjieeial wor- 
ship in the ix'wly (‘stahlished chapel on the 
si'ci.nd floor, which was lilted with a. great 
fM’ofnsion of all varieties of llowers sent by 
tile devotees of Sri Ramakrisbna. In the 
evening was held a spiH'ial nu'eting, attended 
by some 1 W) students and members person- 
ally invited. Swaiiii vVshokanaiida ()]iened the 
meeting willi prayer, after wliieli a Sanskrit 
liyinn to Sri Ramnkrishnn was sung by Mrs. 
T. ,1. Allan. The Swanii then gave a brief 
talk on SOUK* of the intimate details of Sri 
Ramakrislina’s life. 

After his talk, the Svvaini invited the 
guests to visit the new Library Room. A 
line eollc(*.tion of books was arranged for the 
opening of llu? Library, covering siieh peiii 
iient subji'cls ns. Indian hisLorj' and eullure, 
philosophy of various schools and ages, 
philosophy of science, etc., and it is hoijed 


that the colleel.ion will be added to by inter- 
ested stiidt'iils and iVii'iids. 

Inspection of the Library was followed by 
the showing of slercoptieon pictures (jf the 
Temple grounds at Dakshiiie.swar, the 
Monastery at Keliir, and the (hinges, all 
interc'stingly described by the Swami. Re- 
fn'shmeiils were then served and th(^ pro- 
graninie was eoneliided at about eleven 
o’clock. Throughonl the evening the Temple 
auditorium in vvhi(‘h the nu‘(‘ting was liidd 
was pervaded by a vibrant atmosphere of 
joy and peacefulness. 

On the following day, at the lime of his 
usual mid-week lecture, Swami Ashokananda 
took as his subject, “Mow Sri Ramnkrishna 
R(‘alized (jod”. The Temple audituriiini 
w.ns beaut i fully decora lt*d with large masses 
of llowers whieli were aiigni(‘nted by many 
contributions from the devotees. In addition 
to the flowers, ineen.st' and enndh's burned 
liefure the large painting nf the Master. 
Every available seat in the amlilorium was 
taken, ])eople stood in the rear of the ball 
and on the steps inside the entrance, and 
some were even .sealed In the passageway 
at the bark of tin* speaker’s plalfurm. Jii 
all, about two hundred people were present. 

The evening was opeiU‘d hy prayer by 
Swami Asliokaiianda. Tlieii Miss Carol 
Weston, aei-oinpanieil by Miss Dora 
Hlaiiey, gave a violin solo, and Mrs. T. J. 
Allan sang a liyniii to Sri Raniakrishna 
preceding Swami Ashokana tula’s talk. In 
his talk llu' Swami described the life of Sri 
R.:makrishna np to tlm beginning of his 
ministry in ISTo, giving in detad many of the 
various paths of s])irltiial praei^ e wliieh he 
followed. At the eoneliision, ^Trs. 11. D. B. 
Soide sang a solo, at'eonipaaied hy Miss 
Rlnney and Miss W^'stoii. Refreshments 
were again served and the gu'sls were in- 
vil(Ml to attend the tinal eenteiiary celebra- 
tion I he fol!(...oig Sunday afternoon. 
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The concluding reception in San Francisco 
was the most elaborate of all, beginning at 
two o’clock in the afternoon of Sunday on 
the 1st March last and ending shortly after 
five. This meeting was held in the audi- 
torium of the Century Club, a well-known 
women’s club in the centre of San Francisco. 
The usual Sunday morning lecture by Swaini 
Ashokananda was not given on this day. 
About three hundred pcoi>le filled the large 
hall before the singe, on which stood a re- 
markably striking pbolograph of Sri Jtama- 
krishna enlarged to life size. 

As at the previous meetings, Swami 
Ashokananda opened the progranimc with 
prayer, after wliich he welcomed the guests 
in the name of I be Master. He tbcMi reatl 
a translation of the beautiful and inspiring 
hymn to Sii Unmakrishna which is sung 
each evening at the worship in the monas- 
teries of the llainakrishna Order, afterwards 
chanting it in Sanskrit. This was followed by 
a violin solo by Miss Marie Dudley aceonv 
panied by Miss Dora Hlaney and llnm by a 
piano solo by Prof. H. D. H. Soule. Mr. Albert 
Wollbcrg then read a paper fi repared by 
Mr. A. T. Clifton, .Ir., in which llie latter 
described his visit to India last year at the 
time of Sri Uainakrishna’s festival. A violin 
solo by Miss Tawara, a .fapanese girl, aeeorn- 
panied by Mis.s Dlaney, proeeded Swarni 
Ashokaiianda's talk, “The Message, of Sri 
Uamnkrishna !o the Modern World”. 

The Swaini’s talk w'as followed by a violin 
duet by .Miss Carol Weston ami Miss Kaziie 
Tawara, act •uopaiiled by Miss Dora Hlaney. 
Each guest was then presented with a hand- 
.som(dy-printed brocliuro <in the life of Sri 
llnmakrisbnn by Sw'ami Ashokananda, en- 
titled, “Sri Haiiiakrisbna, the God-Man of 
India”, and the programme was clo.sed with 
the s(?rving of refreshments. 

The same evening Sw'ami A.shokananda 
htdd another meeting in Oakland, across the 
Kay, at which 172 guests were present to 
hear the Swami speak again on the Master, 
under the title “Sri Kamakri.shna, the 
God-Man of India”. Uefreshmenls were also 
served at Liu; conclusion of the meeling, and 
each guest received a copy of Die lirochiire 
on Sri Rarnakrishna. 

Colombo 

The <*ilizcns of Colombo eedebrated the 
Centenary of Sri Rarnakrishna on the 7th 
('f Seplernlicr last. The programme of the 
celebration among other items, included 
special Piija, lloma, and devotional music. 


The first sitting of the Convention of Reli- 
gions held under the Chairmanship of Mr. 
Ju.stic;e T. A. Akbar was the most outstand- 
ing function in which votaries of different 
faiths spoke on the sublime teachings of 
their prophets. Swami Avinashananda, at 
the very outset, gave a picturesque survey 
of the achievements of different people in 
the domain of spirituality and made a pass- 
ing reference to the immense significance of 
the Centenary Movement. 

The distinguished speakers like Bliikkhii 
Narada, Rev. Ivan S. Corea, Mr. H. Olotsu, 
Mr. IT. M. Desai, Mr. N. K. Chok.si repre- 
senled Huddhi.sm, Christianity, Shintoism, 
JainisiTi and Zoroa.striani.sm respectively. 
The president in winding up the iiiLcrestiiig 
discussion of the day incidentally paid a 
high encomium to the selHess services of the 
Hamkrishna Mission and opined that a 
real spiritual outlook can alone strike a 
death-knell to all sipiabblcs that are iiroving 
a serious menace to world peace. 

On the following day a cmiference of faillis 
had its second sitting under Die presidency 
of Swami Avinasliananda in which Ib'of. C. 
.Suntharaliiigam, Mr. T. K. .hiyah, Mr. S. 
Libiram and Dr. T. Nalainatbnm spoke on 
Hinduism, Fslam, Sikhism, and Theoso])hy 
respeelively. Swami Asangananda spoke a 
few W'ords on Sri Rarnakrishna. anr! the 
Harmony of Religions. A Ladies’ meeting 
was, also, organized, which Swami Avinasha 
nanda addressed. 

Sr RAT 

The birth Centenary of Sri Rnmakrislina 
was celebrated on I he 27th and 2.Slh of August 
last. The main part of the programme was 
a e«inFerence of religions willi Swami Vishwa- 
nandaji in the chair. Then- were siieakers 
on Chris! ianity, Hinduism, Islam, Kuddhisni, 
Zoroastrianism and Jainism. The diiTereiit 
speakers while explaining the main principles 
and aspects of their own religion emphasized 
the underlying unity, as all religions had 
one aim of taking humanity towards Divi- 
nity. The next day, the Jayanti of Sri 

Rarnakrishna was eelcbralcd when Prof. 
A. K. Trivedi of Raroda presided. Promi- 
nent persons like Mr. Nandnath Dixil, 
Principal Dabu, Principal Benson, Mr. Saiyad 
Miinadi, Prof. M. P. Deve, Prof. K. S. Tri 
vedi. Prof. Saiyad Zilani, Mr. Kanaiyalal 
Desai, and Dr. K. 11. Vorn took part o» 
both days. The public of Surat evinced 
great interest in the celebrations. Diwaii 
Bahadur C. M. Gandhi was the chairman of 
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the local celebration committee and Mr. C. A* 
Mehta acted as Secretary. 

Ahmeimhad 

The celebration of the Birth Centenary of 
Sri Bamakrishiia was held in August last. 
It continued for about a week. On the first 
day an inter-religious conference was held, 
Principal A. B. Dhruba, retired Pro-Vice- 
Chancellor of the Benares Hindu University, 
presiding, at which exponents of different 
faiths, spoke on their respective religious 
view-jioints. On the 2nd day another public 
meeting was held which was presided over 
by Swami Vishwananda. Mandoleswar 
Swartii .layendrapuriji prc'sided over the 
third day’s meeting at whicii speeches were 
made by different speakers on the life and 
teachings of Sri Bainakrislina. On the 
fourth day, a largely attended ladies* meet- 
ing was held under the presidency of J<ndy 
Vidyagouri. 

A meeting of the Ilarijans w'as held at 
Britainiiara at which I’rof. Athavle gave a 
very illuminating lecture on the ideal of 
Hinduism. 

SRI KAMKRISHNA MISSION STUDENTS’ 
HOME, MADRAS 

Rkpoiit for 10;15 

The Institution stepped into the Jllst year 
of its existence in 1935. Besides the Home 
proiier, the Iiistitulioii runs two High Schools 
and an Industrial School. 

The Home Proper : At the end of the 
year under review^ there were 105 students 
in the Home, of whom 18 enjoyed govern- 
ment scholarships, 27, school and college 
rniieessioiis and 23, other special scholarships. 
Two .students on the completion of their 
course in Mechanical Engineering have joincil 
workshop appreiiticc.ship elsewhere. One 
student of the Hmne ivas .selected by the 
(lovernment of India iis a stipendiary 
apprentice in the (iun and Shell Factory in 
C.ossiporc. One. ex-student became success- 
ful in the la.st l.C.S. examination in Londem. 

The Home imparts an all round training 
to the inmates by providing fur games, 
physical exercises, gardening, moral and 
religious instruetion. It maintains a gootl 
library and a Heading Room and eondiiets 
a musical class for those who have a talent 
for it. 

The Residential High School : Be .ides 
its residential charaeter, other special 
features are the employment of the verna- 


cular as the medium of instruetion, teaching 
of Sanskrit up to the Form IV and an 
obligatory course of rminiial training includ- 
ing carpentry, weaving and rattan work. In 
addition, it earries on several cxlra-curri- 
eular aclivitic's in the. shape of excursions 
to places of interest, condindiiig a library, a 
boys’ union and three ninga'/iiies for boys 
and maintaining a voluntaiy corps for look- 
ing after sanitation. 

The Mamhalam liranch High School : The 
.strength of the scIur)! was ahout 7.59 at the 
end of the year. .Sanskrit is taught as a 
compulsory subject up to Form III. The 
medium of iiisl ruction for tin* tcaeliiiig of 
non language subjects in the low’cr Forms 
is tile verruieiilar of the jiupils. i'rovisions 
have bc.'*n made for games and physical 
exercise. There an* als<) a library, a labora- 
tory and a muM.‘um. iL runs a hostel on the 
lines of the Home pifij)er. Its strength rose 
to 39 in 193.5. 

The liuluslriiil School : It had i58 boys 
on its rolls at the end of the year. It trains 
sluilent for liie dljiloma in automobile 
engineering approved by the (Joveriiinenl in 
1931*. The course i*xli*nds for li\c years, of 
which the last year is spent in the .Tuhilcc 
Workshop which is run on commercial lines. 

Finance : The total receipt during the 
year amounted to Its. 19,851-15-3 while 
the total disbursements came ii]) to 
Rs. hi, hi*)- 19-3 resulting in .'i defieit of 
Rs. .5,917 119 which was met from the 
Revenue Reserve. Tlu* rajiid ilcvelopmenl 
of the industrial side ami the eonseiiuent 
inerea.se in the sirenglli of the Home aeeount 
for the delieil, and the necessity to stabilize, 
the income so as to iiiecL the growing needs 
of the Tn.stitiition is becoming more and more 
iiniierative. Ihneroiis p;»lrons and well- 
wishers can place it above all pecuniary 
cmbarrasMiienl by adding richly to the 
Endowment Fund. 

REPORT OF THE RAMKRISHNA 
MISSION, CEYLON BRANCH 

Foil THE YE\R KNDI.N'lj JlJNE, IIKJS 

The activities of the Colombo Branch of 
the Mission are twofold, gciioral and edu- 
cational. During the year iimi-T report it 
carried on weekly diseourse.s on the Gild, 
oeeasionai di.seourses on the ii.es of saints 
and also eondiieled two other 'eligious classes 
outside the Ashraina in the N 'vn. Instruc- 
tions on nieditatioii, on the b f-anishads and 
the Suiva Siddliaiita works were given to a 
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few select perscins. A class on Yoga physi- 
cal culture was also held from time to time, 
liesidcs, the Swnmis of the Mission delivered 
a number of lectures both in Tamil and 
Knglish in and outside the city of Colombo. 
The Aslirama maintains a fairly eqiiix)]ied 
library and a reading room which were well 
utilized by the public during the year. 

The educational activities of the Mission 
comprise the management of V2 schools, of 
which arc. English and Ihe riiiiniiig of an 
orphanage. The lolal number of pupils 
attending the schools was and the t<»tal 

number of teachers Tb The strength of the 
orphanage was Vi at the end c»f Ihe year, 
(ireal attention is paid to the health of the. 
inmates of the orphanage. 

The present nec<ls of the Aslirama arc 
(I) a Temple, a Lecture Hall, ami a Build- 
ing for the accfiinmmlalion of monks and 
guests, (‘J) Funds for the maintenance of the 
Ashrarna, (,*0 Funds for educational work. 

Contributions will be received l»y the 
Secretary, Kamkrishna Mission (Ceylon 
Branch), Colombo, 

SBl HAMAKItlSIlNA (ilTpi KCL AND 
VIDYA MANDIH, THE VILAN^IANS, 
TUB IJIJH 

UKCour rio>\i .I\m \uy, to ;tlsT Mmuii, 

Quite unobtrusively the Hamakrishna 
Aslirama at Trichiir, Cochin Stale, has been 
carrying (m cxlnmn ly valuable work among 
the, tiepressed cla.s.s<-s of the locahly. Tin* real 
{•onslruclivc nature of the wofk which tho 
Ashraina is carrying on for Ihe down-1 roddcii 
villagers will he apparent from a short ac- 
count of the different kinds of its ac-livity. 
The ediiealional activities were <‘ondueted 
<luring the period under report through the 
following insliliilions : 

(1) The CinrukuL It is a residential insli- 
lulion for luiys. It hcgaii seven years agf» 
with only one hoy on its rolls, but its 
strength gradually rose to 3S at the close of 
the academic year ending 31st March, 
19J15. The institution is mainly intended for 
the Harijans although a few poor pupils of 
the higher easU‘s are also admitted so as lo 
give the Harijans the lieneht of assoi^iatinn. 

(2) The Main Mandir, It is a residential 

section for girls and is mainly intended for 
th(- There were 12 girls on its 

roils at the close of the academic year ending 
in March, 1035. 


(3) The Vidya Mandir. It is the school 
where hoys and girls, residential as well as 
day scholars, receive their instruction. The 
work of the Vidya Mandir is carried under 
the following main heads: cultural, industrial, 
agricultural, commercial, civic, and spiritual. 
Among the special features of the education 
imparled in the Vidya Mandir arc, (i) the 
special aiteiition i)aid to the culture of the 
mother- tongue, (ii) the leaching of Sanskrit, 
(iii) the imparting of a working knowledge 
of Hindi, (iv) supplementary industrial and 
vocational training, (v) regular reglious 
classes, (vi) training in fine arts such as 
music and folk dance, (vii) lea<'hing of His 
lory, (ieograi»hy anil (!ivies in a manner 
eondueive to the growth of patriotic senti- 
ment, (viii) encouragement of indigenous 
rural g.nmes and physical culture, and (ix) 
instruction in practical sciences useful in 
everyday life. The Ciiltuial Section coiisi.s|.>* 
of tin* Vernacular Primary Schnol and the 
English Lower Secondary School. The 
Industrial Seel ion consists of two depart 
ments : Iho rndiistrial School rccogni/.cd ]>v 
Ihe Covenimenl and Ihe Vocational Section. 
The Industrial School trains sluile?ils in i lfilli 
weaving, mat weaving, drawing, needlework, 
music and folk dances, and coaches them for 
the (loverninent Industrial Exaniin.'il ions. 
During the period under report there were 
‘21 boys and h girls in the .seliool of which Hi 
were Harijans. The Vocational Seel ion Icsu-h 
cs a variety of domestic arts and cr.'ifis mi* h 
a.s cooking, house keeping, laundering, hand 
milling, fencing, thatching, etc. The Agricol 
tural .Section provides |)ail lime* training 
in gardening and agricuUmc ahmg will- 
general cdui'iilion. The (’onimer«'i:il Scctiini 
includes the Ifarijan Co opi r;il vc Sloits 
dealing in |)rovisions jind s' Isool requisite', 
and run hy the sriiool f-hildreii n inter tlie 
guidance of the le.ichers. The Aslirama ;il.-.o 
conducts a Siindiiy class in the Central .fail 
at Viyyur lor Ihe benefit of the Hindi] 
prisoners. 

(4) The Ueadnifi Room and Library. — The 
(iiiruknl library eontains a fair eolleetioii of 
book.s in English, Sjiiiskril, Hindi, Malayalain 
and Taniil ilealing w’llh different subjects. 

Besides these activities the Aslirama lakes 
measures lo enforce the oliservanee of 
personal cleanliness by the liarijan boys. H 
has also .secured a. plot of land from the 
Government for the purpose of a liesilthy 
JIarijaii eolony. It idso affords economic 
relief to the needy Harijans and has started 
an Employment Bureau for securing jobs for 
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the poor Harijans. The needs for the Guru- 
kul arc buildings for boys and workers, girls 
and workers, for holding classes for dispen- 
sary and also educational, vocational equip- 
ment etc. Funds are also needed for the 
maintenance of poor boys and girls. 

Total receipts and disbursements during 
the period under report were Ks. 19,661-10-8 
and Its. 19,324-10-6 respectively. 

THE RAMKRISIINA mSSION 
SEVASHRAMA, RANGOON 

Report for 1935 

The Ranikrishna Mission Sevashrama, 
Hangoon, has been rendering most useful 
service to the citizens of Rangoon for the 
last fifteen years. The phenomenal rise of 
the Institution from obscure and humble 
beginnings to its present important position 
in Hiirma reflects the great usefulness of the 
service which it is rendering. The figure of 
the (lifTcrent kinds of patients treated will 
give sonic idea of the extensive nature of its 
work. During the year under report, the 
total number of new cases treated was 83,194. 
These patients did not belong exclusively to 
the city of Rangoon, a considerable number 
of them coming from the suburbs and from 
some remote districts of Burma. The number 
of palients admitted in the Indoor Depart- 
ment during the year was 2,673 men, 926 
women, and ItT children. The aggregate of 
the daily totals of attendance came up to 
32.120 men, 7,663 women, and l,2(i3 children ; 
llie average daily at tendance lieing 88 men, 
21 women and 3 children. The average 
period of stay in the Hospital in each case 
was 'en days. Some chronic eases had to be 
kept for months. At the Out-patients’ 
Department the total number of attendance 
< !imc up to 1,95,751 including repeated cases. 
The average daily attendance was 348 men, 
112 women, and 76 children, i.e. a total of 
5 ,%. 

The year under report was a record year 
in the history of the Sevashrama. There was 
not only an all-round increase in the number 
of ititloor and outdoor patients but also a 
number of major improvements were carried 
out. The chief among the improvements 
were the opening of George V Silver .Tubilec 
Ward by Sir Arthur Page, the late Chief 
.lusticc of Burma, and of the R. M. Das 
Laboratory by Sir H. L. Stephenson, 
K.(!.S.T., the late Governor of Burma. 

The total receipts and disbursements 
during the year were Rs. 59,963-0-7 and 


U5 

Rs. 50,594-0-10 respectively, thus leaving a 
balance of Rs. 9,368-15-9. 

The present needs of the Sevashrama 
are ; (1) A building for X-ray treatment, 

the estimated approximate cost being 
Rs. 4,000-0-0 ; (2) X-ray apparatus and 

fittings costing about Rs. 12,000 ; (8) a 
separate kitchen for patients, cost being 
Rs. 4,000 ; (4) Workers* quarters, cost being 
Rs. .5,000 ; (5) a small steam laundry for 
washing hospital clothes, costing about 
Rs. 5,000. Donors may perpetuate the 
names of the departed ones by giving the 
full cost of any of the above requirements. 

THE RAMAKIHSHNA SEVASHRAMA, 
SHY AM ALA TAL, HIMALAYAS 

Report for 1935 

The Sevashrama was started in 1914 in 
the Vivekananda Ashrama, Shyamala Tal. 
It is situated at a height of 4,9'14 feet above 
sea-level, and at a distance of 12 miles from 
the nearest Railway Station of Tanakpur. 
Nestled in the deep Himalayan forests intcr- 
persed with groups of hamlets here and there, 
the Sevashrama has been the only source of 
medical relief to the helpless sufferers over 
a range of thirty miles. Many people often 
undertake a whole day's journey to receive 
the benefit of treat ment in the Sevashrama. 
Moreover, the Sevashrama being located on 
the trade-route between Tibet and the plains, 
many Hhutias ;rid members of other com- 
niuiiilics falling ill in the jungles and at 
Tanakpur and finding themselves lielpless in 
a strange country go to the Sevashrama for 
treatment. Its usefulness in sueh an out of 
the way place where medical relief is other- 
wise not .Tv.T liable can easily be imagined. A 
distinctive feature of the Ashrama is the 
treatment of some sorts of cattle diseases. 
The Dispensary has also aeeommodation for 
6 indoor patients, though beds have still 
to be provided for. 

The total number of patients treated 
during the year under report is 2,968 of 
wliieh 2,956 were outdoor and 12 indoor. 
The total rceeipts and disbursiements were 
Ks. 9,485-2-3 and 9,068-11-11 respectively. 

The needs of the Dispensar\ are : (1) a 

Permanent Fund of not less l\s. 10,000 for 
placing llic Institution on a sun- footing. 
There is a iiiieleus of the Pt niianent Fund 
in the shape of Rs. 2,100. endowment of 
beds may be made to perpetuate the memory 
of the departed ones. The endowment of a 
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bed costs only Rs. 800. (2) Funds for the 

upkeep of the Sevashrama. 

VEDANTA WORK IN CENTRAL EUROPE 
Report for November, 1933— January, 1935 

Swami Yatiswarananda writes from 
Switzerland ; — 

I came to Europe early in November 1933. 
After my stay for more than two years, I 
can now definitely say that the scope of our 
service for spreading the message of Vedanta 
is steadily increasing, though the progress is 
naturally very slow owing to many difficul- 
ties that stand in the way. New people are 
being drawn towards the movement. With 
them and those who have become already 
interested, study circles arc being formed 
at some places, and the ideas are being 
carried to much wider circles by those who 
are being spiritually bcncfiLed and arc 
coming to look upon the Movement as their 
own. 

During the first year 1 spent three-fourths 
of the period at Wiesbaden having intensive 
studies, at first, with one group and then 
with two, usually having as much as ten 
classes or more a w^eek. A very good nucleus 
has been formed there, and I have been 
fortunate in getting two or three highly 
gifted and spiritually minded devotees who 
have idcntiricd Ihciiisclvos with the cause, 
and who conduct the classes and carry on 
the work during my absence. 

About the middle of August, 1931<, 1 visited 
Switzerland and early in September I went 
to Vienna, the capit.al of Austria, and from 
there to Poland where I spent nearly two 
months. The lectures delivered by me in 
Ascona in Switzerland and in Cracow in 
Poland came to be translated in the (ierman 
and Polish languages respectively and thus 
reached a much larger number of i)eople 
than those who listened to me. 

Jn the course of the year I was able to 
establish points of contact with many 
scholars and devotees in Cicrmany, Switzer- 
land and Poland, some of whom have already 
been and some others are going to be greatly 
helpful to our cause in those countries and 
elsewhere. 

Of the second year beginning with Novem- 
ber, 1934, I spent altogether some three 
months at Wiesbaden, working with the 
two old groups and also with one newly 
forrued, and thus consolidated the work 
there. During the remaining nine months 
I have slayed mostly in Switzerland which 


I am trying to make the basis for our work 
in Central Europe. 

In January, 1985, I was able to start 
regular readings at St. Moritz and else- 
where, and conducted a number of classes 
every week for three months without any 
break. A small group of devotees became 
greatly interested and the most earnest of 
them continued the readings even when 
1 was away. 

In April, 1935, I visited Geneva and 
gave talks to large and small groups regular- 
ly, and also spoke to the members of the 
Society of Friends and Bahai International 
Bureau there. Beginnings of a permanent 
group were formed during my seven weeks’ 
stay there. After I had left Geneva a 
friend wrote to me, “1 feel you have made 
an excellent beginning in Geneva. After you 
had left, several people have asked me to 
lend them books, which 1 did, and I believe 
that when you come again, a small nucleus 
will have formed.” 

Here at Geneva I was fortunate in making 
the acquaintance of a lover of our cause,— 
Mon. Jean Herbert who has very nobly 
taken up the task of translating some of our 
literature into French and bringing the 
message to the doors of the French and 
FreiK'h-rcading people. 

During my slay at Geneva, I visited the 
great savant Mon. Romain Holland and his 
sister, to whom wc owe a deep debt of grati- 
tude for the great good they have done to 
our cause and to the world at large by 
bringing out the lives of Sri Ramakrishna 
and Swami Vivekananda and the Universal 
Gospel. Ill writing the works it was the 
object of Mon. Holland to bring to Europe 
”thc fruit of a new autumn, a new message 
of the Soul, the Symphony of India, bearing 
the name of Ramakrishna”, and by so doing 
he wished to wet, as ho says, “the lips of 
fever-stricken Europe with the blood of 
Immortality.” So the great idealist was 
mightily pleased In know that, not to a small 
extent due to his great works, an ever- 
growing number of people in the West are 
becoming eager to get the universal teachings 
of the Vedanta and the message of Rama- 
krishna-Vivekananda in their ‘‘undiluted 
form” from the accredited representatives 
of the Order. With a great interest he and 
his sister inquired about the progress of our 
movement in the West as well as in India 
and other countries. 

From Geneva I went to Wiesbaden for the 
third time about the second half of June, 
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1985. The stay was for a comparatively 
short period of three weeks. 1 gave a 
number of discourses and a number of talks 
to the members of the study circle and also 
learnt to my great delight that group studies 
were regularly held, and one by one new 
people are becoming interested and drawn 
towards the message through the instrument- 
ality of the devotees. 

From Wiesbaden I went to Campfer again 
during the second week of July and stayed 
there till the third week of October. As 
before I took up the classes at St. Moritz 
and Carafer, having usually three readings 
a week at each place. A few devotees came 
from other parts of Switzerland and also 
from Germany. Altogether some 15-20 people 
pro A ted by these classes and also by the 
talks and interviews they had with me. 
During this period Swanii Avyaktunanda of 
the Kaniakrishna-Vivekananda Vedanta 
Society, London, visited the Engadinc, and 
we stayed together for three weeks. The 
Swami met the members of the group at 
St. Moritz and gave them a talk which was 
greatly appreciated. 

Towards the end of October I came to 
Xiirich for meeting Miss MacLeod — the great 
American friend of Swami Vivekanuiula and 
also of the movement bearing the name of 
the Master. The translation of some of the 
lectures etc. of Swami Vivekananda into 
German was long begun as a labour of love 
by two consecrated souls -Mrs. von Keller 
and Mrs. von Pelel who have translated and 
brought out a nice edition of the Teachings 
of Sri Ramakrishna in German. Miss Mac- 
Leod has very g»*ncrously given the funds 
necessary for publishing the lectures Cff 
Swami Vivekananda, including the four 
Yogas and the Inspired Talks, etc. She has 
also made a decent contribution towards the 
bringing out of the above books in French, 
and the. work has already been begun by 
Mon. Herbert with the help of one or two 
devoted friends. 

It is fortunate that during the year of 
Sri Ramakrishna Centenary the first instal- 
ments of the publications in German and 
French are making their appearance, and 
the message is reaching a large circle of 
readers in all the countries of Europe where 
these two languages are more or less under- 
stood. 

At Ziirieh I stayed for seven weeks and 
came to know quite a number of persons in 
various walks of life. I met some intellec- 
tuals including a few professors of the Uni- 


versity and had interesting discussions with 
them on comparative religion and the uni- 
versal message of Vedanta. I was fortunate 
in establishing points of contact also with 
some devotees who have become interested 
in our ideas and ideals through literature. 
Many of them want to learn of the methods 
of mind-control and meditation for which 
they are coming to have an increasing inter- 
est, but which, as they complained, were 
practically unknown alike to the teachers 
and followers of jnstiliilional religions. In 
the near future it is proposed to start study- 
circles with these spiritual-minded souls at 
Zurich and elsewhere. 

Along with my attempts at sharing my 
ideas with the spiritual aspirants in Europe, 

I am also trying to study comparative mysti- 
cism and also analytical psychology in the 
light of Yoga. At Zurich I availed myself 
of the opportunity of listening to the re- 
nowned Prof. .lung. I have been reading 
some of his books in English and had the 
pleasure of meeting him more than a year 
back in Switzerland. He has read some of 
our literature, and felt, as he said, “parti- 
cularly interested in my paper on *IIindu 
Symbology.* ’* We had prolonged talks and 
discussions on Hindu spiritual topics — on the 
relationship between ri‘ligion and philosophy, 
the different systems of Vedanta and the 
practical application of the Vcdjintic ideals 
as embodied in the life of Sri Hamnkrishna- 
Vivekanaiula and the iiioveincnl founded by 
them. 

I was filled with admiration to sec how 
the great doctor keeps himself open to Truth 
and is ready to receive it from all sources 
through which it may come. This is a great 
lesson that all true seekers should always 
bear in mind and try to practise in actual 
life. There should be, of course, as Prof. 
Dr. Jung very rightly advocates, a sym- 
pathetic and yet critical and intelligent 
understanding of an idea before it can be 
accepted and assimilated in the truest sense. 

From Ziirieh 1 went to Wiesbaden tow'ards 
the end of December, l(Kt5, and spent happily 
my third Ghristmas with the friends there 
wlm in 1933 invited me to Germany and were 
thus instrumental in starling the regular 
Vedanta Work for the first time in Europe. 

After i'hristmas I started the usual classes 
and had 6 readings a week, t^t^sides giving 
interviews to old and new dcv.'Tccs. In one 
month we were able to do two months’ work, 
making substantial progress in our studies. 
As before the notes were taken down and 
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typed copies distributed to each member of 
the group. One of the prominent devotees 
here is conducting a new class in German 
for the benefit of those who have become 
interested recently. 

The message of Sri Kamakrishna-Viveka- 
nanda is being propagated in German-speak- 
ing countries through the medium of a 
German Monthly to which the devotees of 
our cause arc contributing many articles 
and are rendering help in other ways. 

Through correspondence I am in touch also 
with the devotees in Poland, who are going 
on satisfactorily with their work and are all 
increasing in strength. Thus the Vedanta 
message in Central Europe is progressing 
slowly and steadily through the grace of the 
Divine. 

The expenses of my slay in Europe arc 
being borne mostly by two or three of the 
devotees who with their limited resources are 
doing so in a spirit of groat sacrifice and 
devoton. The whole of Central Europe is 
passing through a crisis. And there was a 
time when, after I had begun my work in 
Switzerland, I had to go through great 
financial uncertainties. Wc arc deeply great- 
ful to II. H. the Maharaja of Mysore for the 
generous help he has given in this hour of 
need to the cause. 

In the near future, besides devoting 
some time at each of the different places 
where I have begun work already, I propose 
to visit Paris and other cities where also 
some interest has already been ereuted and 
devotees arc thinking of beginning some 
work of a permanent nature during this 
year of the centenary of the Master. Up 
till now I am doing only the pioneering 
work. A few devoted and highly gifted 
souls have fully identified themselves with 
the cause and some of them are giving all 
their available time and energy to it and 
are preparing themselves for greater service 
in future. Nuclei of libraries are being 
formed at different places. The number of 
those who are coming within the sphere of 
the influence of the movement and are being 
helped by it through literature, correspond- 
ence and personal conlnet is steadily grow- 
ing and will greatly increase after all the 
proposed books arc published in (ilerman, 
French, and other languages. So, as the 
trend of events clearly indicates, the 
VeJanta Movement inaugurated by Rama- 
kn.shna-Vivekananda has come to stay in 
Europe. 


FLOOD AND FAMINE RELIEF 
Ramkrtshna Mission’s Activities 

Swami Madhavananda of Ramkrishna 
Mission has issued the following: 

Reports from our various centres in the 
famine-stricken areas of Bengal show that 
distress is still extremely acute. Recently 
we have greatly increased our relief measures 
to meet the situation. During the first week 
of October the Mission has helped 7,9.33 men 
and women from the different centres with 
381 mds. fi sfs. of rice, besides old and new 
cloths. Of this amount Gagura, Jhapa and 
Nakipur centres of the Khulna district dis- 
irihiiLcd 191 mds. 7 srs. amongst 3,698 recipi- 
ents. From the .Toyrambali centre of the 
Bankura district 1,246 persons were helped 
with 46 mds. 13 srs. Several villages of the 
Hooghly district arc included in this area. 
The Lakshmibnli centre of the Birhhiim 
district and the Mashra centre of the same 
district, comprising a number of vill.ages of 
the Sonlhal Parganas, distributed 45 mds. 
34 srs, and 44 mds. 18 srs, respectively 
amongst 917 and 889 recipients. 

The Chaulkhola centre of the Midnapiir 
district run by our Tamluk branch helped 
273 persons with 20 mds. 21 srs. Rcliif 
nmountnig to 17 mds. 28 srs. and 15 mds. 
5 srs. respectively was also given lo 'Mil aiul 
4'l-9 per.son.s from the Barjora and Pnkhaiina 
centres of the Bankura district managed by 
our Bankura branch during the jieriod. 

The flood relief work in Malda has been 
closed, bill that in Arakan is continuing. 
In famine arras of Bengal the Mi.ssion is 
spending about Rs. 1,2(K)/- per week at 
present. 

The work will have to be eoiiliniied fur 
.some weeks more in most of the above an*as, 
particularly in the Khulna district, till the 
harvest brings in boiler (‘onditions. 

Our funds have almost exhausted, but the 
situation is still very gr.ave and thousands 
need help to be saved from starvation and 
death. We therefore appeal again to tlie 
generous public to contribute to our funds. 
Contributions will be thankfully received and 
acknowledged at any of the following 
addre.sscs 

(1) The President, Ramkrishna Mission, 

P.O. Beliir Math, Dt. How-rah. 

(2) The Manager, Advaita Ashrama, 

4, Wellington Lane, Calcutta. 
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vidual’s mind and character rather than 
upon informative, practical, and pro- 
fessional advantages. The article claims 
to be only one Western Sanskritist’s 
impression of some effects which the 
study of Sanskrit has had on his own 
mental outlook. ‘‘If I were to try to 
sum up that effect in a word,” observes 
Dr. Edgerton, “I should say it was 
humanizing.” 

The writer is not one of those who are 
biased in favour of European civilization 
as the highest form of culture yet 
evolved by man. While soaring far 
above the horizon of provincialism, he 
reveals the fact that men remote from 
Westerners in time, no less than in 
space, were after all men, in essentials 
not so very different from themselves; 
at the same time he immensely appre- 
ciates that Westerners need to know 
their own cultural ancestry in order to 
know themselves. To the people who 
believe that European civilization is 
intrinsically su])erior to any other and 
that it should be studied not only by 
Europeans, but by all human beings, 
because it is the highest type of civiliza- 
tion ever witnessed by man. Prof. 
Edgerton frankly and honestly points 
out as follows: “The study of Sanskrit 
has led me to the conviction that this 
claim cannot be proved. I do not say 
that it can be disproved, either. It 
seems to me, scientilically, incapable of 
cither proof or disproof; and therefore 
I think an objective scholar should leave 
it out of account altogether, as having 
no scientific meaning or value. I 
believe further that few other human- 
istic fields are so well adapted as 
Sanskrit to bring Europeans to this 
realization. 

“For this purpose it has certain 
obvious advantages over the study of 
so-called ‘primitive* languages and 
cultures. For one thing, it is historic. 
To Europeans, there is something 


respectable about a lengthy history; 
and ‘primitive* peoples have practically 
no history. But the Indian people has 
a long and continuous history, relatively 
independent of outside influences. In 
this respect it is rivalled only by the 
Chinese. 

“With the exception of the Chinese 
again, there is no people on earth, out- 
side of the European cultural sphere, 
which can show as many products of 
intellectual culture of the sort which 
Europeans consider marks of a high 
civilization. Perhaps it is unreasonable 
to set so great a value on such matters, 
and on length of history. Perhaps the 
‘primitivists* are right in suggesting that 
the ‘savage’ is as well off as civilized 
man, or better, and that his mores are 
as admirable, abstractly considered. 
The fact remains that few Europeans 
will be found willing to admit it. They 
will not respect a foreign culture unless 
it appears to them ‘civilized’. Rut no 
one who has any real knowledge of 
Sanskrit literature and Indian history 
can doubt that the Hindus have been 
highly civilized for millennia, and that 
their intellectual products compare on 
the whole very favourably with those of 
Europe, even judged by Euroj)ean 
standards. If in modern times the 
technological advances of Europe have 
surpassed anything that India has 
achieved, this is a very recent develop- 
ment, and may be regarded as counter- 
balanced by other features which, in 
the opinion of many thoughtful 
Europeans, arc at least as important, 
humanly speaking. As examples may 
be mentioned the religious tolerance for 
whii'h India is historically famous, and 
on the whole justly so, in coii*rast with 
Europe, which cannot mat.'h Asoka, 
for instance; and the ethical principle 
of Ahinsa, the sanctity of all -ife, which 
even as an ideal can hardly be said to 
exist in the V' it, and which despite all 
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imperfections in its observance has been 
a real humanizing force in India for 
many centuries/’ 

It is gratifying to note how a cultured 
Occidental like Dr. Edgerton has been 
impressed by the human value of Indian 
civilization that is embedded in Sanskrit 
literature the study of which can, ac- 
cording to him, bring one to a realiza- 
tion of the essential oneness of mankind. 
The human interest of Sanskrit litera- 
ture was stressed long ago by Western 
Orientalists like Sir William Jones, Max 
Muller, II. H. Wilson, Sir Monier- 
Williams, and a host of others in the 
past. In the present, the interest is 
growing more and more intense from 
day to day among Western scholars. 

II 

The vastness, variety, and richness of 
Sanskrit literature justify its greatness 
for all time to come. Referring to its 
vastness, Sir William Jones remarked, 
“Wherever wc direct our attention to 
Hindu literature, the notion of infinity 
presents itself.” The richness of 
Sanskrit literature can hardly be over- 
estimated. No scholar can afford to 
pass by the inestimable materials which 
the (Jpanishads, the epics, the systems 
of philosophy, and theological treatises 
supply with their wealth of beauty, art, 
imagination, and inspiration. The 
memorable passage written by Max 
Muller regarding the richness of Sanskrit 
literature runs as follows: “If I were 
asked under what sky the human mind 
has most fully developed some of its 
choicest gifts, has most deeply pondered 
on the greatest problems of life, and has 
found solutions of some of them which 
well deserve the attention even of those 
wlio have studied Plato and Kant — I 
should point to India. And if I were to 
ask myself from what literature we, here 
in Europe, we who have been nurtured 
almost exclusively at the thoughts of 


Greeks and Romans, and of one Semitic 
race, the Jewish, may draw that correc- 
tive which is most wanted in order to 
make our inner life more perfect, more 
comprehensive, more universal, in fact 
more truly human, a life, not for this 
life only, but a transfigured and eternal 
life, — again I should point to India.” 

Apart from the humanizing influence, 
the study of Sanskrit affords a striking 
combination of art and religion in the 
poetical literature of the ancient 
Indians. That fine sentiments of un- 
worldiness can combine the loftiest 
production of literary art can be pro- 
fusely found in Sanskrit poetry — a facit 
which is very rarely found in the modern 
literatures of the world. Human love 
portrayed in the epics of India trans- 
cends the last vestige of worldliness and 
sensuous attachment which forms the 
constant theme of European poetry. 
In this connection we may cpiote Sir 
Monier-Williams : “It must be admit- 
ted, however, that in exhibiting pictures 
of domestic life and manners, the 
Sanskrit epics arc even more true and 
real than the Greek and Roman. In 
the delineation of women the Hindu 
poet throws aside all exaggerated 
colouring and draws from nature — 
Kaikeyi, Kausalya, Mandodari (th(‘ 
favourite wife of Rfivana), and even the 
humpbacked Manthara are all drawn 
to the very life. Sita, Draupadi, and 
Damayanti engage our affections and 
our interest far more than Helen or 
even Penelope. Indeed. Hindu wives 
arc generally perfect patterns of 
conjugal fidelity ; can it be doubted that 
in these delightful portraits of the 
Pativratd or devoted wife, we have true 
representations of the purity and 
simplicity of Hindu domestic manners 
in early times?” 

Ill 

Considering the fact that the study of 
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Sanskrit opens the eyes to wider 
horizons, broadens the mental outlook, 
and brings mankind in a sympathetic 
bond of understanding, human feelings 
and sentiments, the need for the revival 
of Sanskrit learning with greater zeal 
and labour can hardly be overestimated. 
It should be the duty of the Hindus 
above all to devise ways and means to 
propagate the study of Sanskrit in a 
more organized and systematic manner. 
It is a pity that even a large number 
of the leading Hindus who have received 
English education have themselves yet 
to know the extent of the great possibi- 
lities that Sanskrit education possesses 
for the national good of India and that 
of humanity as well. It may be a very 
unwelcome proposition in the face of 
the great appreciations made by the 
Western Orientalists, as cited above; 
but it is a truth which wc can hardly 
conceal and which we should not. 
Many of our educated countrymen look 
upon Sanskrit learning as useless for 
all practical purposes in remaking India 
in the present-day world. Some of 
them think it to be a mere looking into 
the past achicvcmenls of the Hindus 
without having any benefit to them- 
selves in the living present. This is the 
very question wdiich was put to Swami 
Vivekananda during his return from the 
West for the first time. What he 
replied can be applied even today : 
“Many times have I been told that 
looking into the past only degenerates 
and leads to nothing, and that wc should 
look to the future. That is true. But 
out of the past is built the future. Look 
back, therefore, as far as you can, drink 
deep of the eternal fountains that are 
behind, and after that, look forward, 
march forward and make India brighter, 
greater, much higher than she ever was. 
Our ancestors were great. We must 
first recall that. We must learn the 
elements of our being, the blood that 


courses in our veins; we must have faith 
in that blood, and what it did in the 
past; and out of that faith, and cons- 
ciousness of past greatness, we must 
build an India yet greater than she has 
been. There have been periods of 
decay and degradation. I do not attach 
much importaiKic to them; ive all know 
that. Such periods have been necessary. 
A mighty tree produces a beautiful ripe 
fruit. That fruit falls on the ground, 
it decays and rots, and out of that 
decay springs the root and the future 
tree, perhaps mightier than the first 
one. This period of decay through 
which wc have passed was all the more 
necessary. Out of this decay is coming 
the India of the future; it is sprouting, 
ils first leaves are already out, and a 
mighty gigantic tree, the V rdhivnmulam 
is here, already beginning to appear, 
and it is about that that I am going to 
speak to you.” 

IV 

Sanskrit education has a great place 
in the social life of India. The so-called 
de])rcssed classes can rise again and 
rnarcli shoulder to shoulder with the 
higher castes, provided they can learn 
Sanskrit and imbibe the cultural virtues 
of I heir common ancestors. The study 
of Sanskrit alone can, to a great extent, 
remove from Hindu society the baneful 
effects of caste inequalities, caste ani- 
mosities on one hand, and exclusive 
claims, privileges, and social oppressions 
on the other. Swami Vivekananda 
pointing to the non-Brahman castes 
said long ago: “Instead of wasting 
your cjiergies in vain discussions and 
quarrels in the newspapers, instead of 
fighting and quarrelling in your own. 
homes, — ^which is sinful, — use all your 
energies in acquiring the culture which 
the Brtihmana has, and the thing is 
done. Why do you iu*t become 
Sanskrit scholars ? Why do you not 
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spend millions to bring Sanskrit educa- 
tion to all the castes of India ? That is 
the question. The moment you do 
these things, you arc equal to the 
Brahman. That is the secret of power 
in India. Sanskrit and prestige go 
together in India. As soon as you have 
that, none dares say anything against 
you. That is the secret; take that up.” 

It is now the duty of the higher 
castes to work for the amelioration of 
the wi etched condition of their 
brethren. Those who deprived the so- 
called lower castes of learning the Vedaa 
and other sacred books of ancient 
wisdom must now carry the treasures 
to the doors of the suppressed classes of 
Hindu society. The accumulated 
culture of ages must be tlirown broad- 
cast throughout the entire Hindu 
society. Instead of runing thirsty for 
social philosophies to improve the 
condition of the masses of India in 
Western literature, let Ihe people of 
India first seek it in the conslaiilly 
flowing river of their own Sanskrit 
literature. 

V 

In these days we often hear about 
the revival of Indian culture and its 
traditions. But unless the study of 
Sanskrit be made popular, there ran 
hardly be any advancement in that 
direction. India and Sanskrit litera- 
ture are organically related, so the 
revival of any aspect of Indian culture 
must have its inspiration from the 
literature. “India, though it has, as 
we have seen,” observes Sir Monicr- 
Williams in one of his books, “more 
than five hundred spoken dialects, has 
only one sacred language and only one 
sacred literature, accepted and revered 
by all adherents of Hinduism alike, 
however diverse in race, dialect, rank, 
and creed. That language is Sanskrit, 
and that literature is Sanskrit literature 


— ^the only repository of the Veda or 
‘Knowledge’ in its widest sense, the 
only vehicle of Hindu theology, philo- 
sophy, law, and mythology; the only 
mirror in which all creeds, opinions, 
customs, and usages of the Hindus arc 
faithfully reflected; and (if we may be 
allowed to use a fourth metaphor) the 
only quarry whence the requisite 
materials may be obtained for improv- 
ing the vernaculars, or for expressing 
important religious and scientific ideas.” 

Those who think that the Hindus arc 
a dying race should all the more pay 
heed to the revival of Sanskrit learning. 
Besides, the Hindus who arc said to 
be the ol first race in the world in the 
sense that they built up its earliest 
civilization, now form a population 
exceeding 250 millions and can very 
well claim to be a rocc tliat is not 
dying ot least numerically. Consider- 
ing the numerical strengtli, the Hindus 
can stand as a natif)n by themselves 
and need to revive their ancient learn- 
ing not only to save I heir own country 
and culture but also to preach a gospel 
of equality and freedom to all the races 
and nations in the present distracted 
v>’orld of ours. In the last Hindu 
Youth Coiiferctiee held in Lahore, Hr. 
Batlliakuniud Mookerjea observes in 
his Presidential Address : “Yon must 
never forget that it is the Hindus who 
have built up India through the ages 
since the dawn ot civilization and have 
won for themselves a place under the 
sun in India with a single-minded devo- 
tion and patriotism which refused to 
cultivate any extra-Indian afliliations 
or distractions. There has been no 
doubt in earlier times an expansion of 
Hindu India, a sort of a greater India, 
beyond the boundaries of India proper. 
But this expansion was only an expan- 
sion of ideals, an empire of thought, 
and not of territory or political control.” 
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This is a statement which should dis- 
pel the darkness of doubt or suspicion 
in the minds of those who smell of any 
communal bias in the efforts of the 
Hindus for popularizing the study of 
Sanskrit and thereby creating a humani- 
zing force in the modern world. The 
IJpanishadu^ the Gita, and other trea- 
sures of Sanskrit literature preach in 
unequivocal terms an all-tolcrant, an 
all-comprehensive, and an all-absorbing 
message to all sects, creeds, races, and 
nationalities ; hence the cultural revival 
of the Hindus is no source of danger 
to other cultures and to the traditions 
of the races of small minorities in India. 
The cultural history of India can justify 
such a unique claim of the Hindus and 
it can be best expressed in the words 
of a great Indologist like the late 
lamented Dr. Sylvaiii Levi : 


‘‘The multiplicity of the manifesta- 
tions of the Indian genius as well as 
their fundamental unity gives India the 
right to figure on the first rank in the 
history of civilized nations. Her civili- 
zation, spontaneous and original, unrolls 
itself in a continuous time across at 
least thirty centuries, without inter- 
ruption, without deviation. Ceaselessly 
in contact with foreign elements which 
threatened to strangle her, she per- 
severed victoriously in absorbing them, 
assimilating them and enriching herself 
with them. Thus she has seen the 
(irceks, the Scythians, the Afghans, the 
Mongols to pass before her eyes in suc- 
cession and is regarding with indifference 
the Englishmen — contident to pursue 
under llie accidence of the surface the 
normal course of her high destiny.’’ 


TALKS OF SWAMI BKAiiMANANDA 


At the Alambazar Math 
1st June, 1897 

Question : Maharaj ! Tell us some- 
thing about Master. How did he 
use to look upon all ? 

Ansxccr : He used to look upon all 
as God. One day Swamiji asked 
him, “You love us so much, will 
you finally turn out to be a second 
Jada Bharata ?” lie replied: “One 
turns out to be a Jada Bharata by 
musing on inert objects but I dwell 
on Consciousness ! The day I shall 
feel attached to you, I shall drive 
you all away.” 

One day Master did not speak to 
Swamiji for some reason. On finding 
the latter putting up with it without 
any difference and without a cheerless 
countenance he remarked, “He is a 
great vessel.” Again another day as 
Keshab Sen showered praises on 


Swamiji he said, “Do not praise him so 
much; he has yet to blossom out.” 

“What one’s love for God should be 
like?” he used to say: “One should be 
restless even like a dog with an ulcer in 
the head, which runs about here and 
there mud with pain.” 

Masier never allowed anybody to stay 
with him for more than two ^r three 
days. Some felt annoyed at a youth’s 
staying long with him and complained 
that he taught renunciation. To that 
he replied : “Let him take up a world- 
ly life. Am I dissuading him from it? 
But let him have knowledge first and 
I hen enter I he world. Do I j e-each the 
reiiuneiation of lust and vrcalth to 
everybody? I preach to Mi cm alone 
wdio need only a little stokin,. up.” He 
used to say to the rest, “Go and enjoy 
the hog-plum pickle; come here for 
medicine when you have colic.” 
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“Can you account for this idiosyn- 
crasy of mine?” Master often used to 
ask all : “What makes me go to them 
so often, who cannot buy me a pice 
worth of puffed sugar cakes, and 
who have not means even to offer a 
torn mat to sit upon ?” He himself 
used to explain afterwards: “I find 
that they will be easily successful, it is 
very difficult for the rest — the latter 
are, as it were, pots for curd. One 
cannot keep milk in them.” He used 
to say to them, “I pray for you so that 
you can realize God quickly.” 

One day when the topic of the Karta- 
bhajas came up in the course of con- 
versation, Girish Babu sarcastically 
remarked that he would write a drama 
about them. On hearing Girish Babu 
talk in that vein, Master looked grave 
and said, “You see, there have been 
many persons of realization even among 
them. This too is a path.” 


Talking about Master, Maharaj said 
that Master used to forbid them to take 
food at Sraddha ceremonies, marriage 
celebrations and other like occasions 
observed by householders. He would 
also ask us to take the name of Hari 
(Lord) before sitting for meditation. 

One day Swami Turiyananda asked 
Master how lust could be got rid of. 
“Why should it be got rid of?” he 
replied, “Turn it to another direction.” 
He said the same thing about anger, 
greed, infatuation, and other things. 
He felt very much lifted up in spirits 
on hearing it. 

He used to say: “He reveals Him- 
self more where there is great eager- 
ness.” 

He used to say to some, “Have love 
for this (pointing to himself), that will 
do.” Oh, the wonderful things that 
have happened ! 


MOKAL PROBLEMS OF THE PRESENT AGE 

By Victok Loga 


The Problem of an objective Moral 
Standard arising especially at the 
Important Moments in our Life 

Can we set up an objective moral 
standard ? 

This question can be put in our every- 
day life. 

It arose to my mind in its gravest 
significance thrice during my life of 
adventures and experiences. 

The first time was in Russia in the 
darkest years of the War and revolu- 
tion 1914-1920. 

I witnessed the innumerable scenes 
of human misery, of famine, epidemic, 
of the ravages of fire and sword. . . 

\ witnessed the innumerable atro- 
cities, slaughter of men and women, 


and common crimes committed in the 
name of liberty upon a deluded people. 

Ten years passed by. . . 

From the plains of the mighty nver 
Volga, from the icy waters of lake 
Baikal in Siberia I stood in Sentember, 
1930 in the wonderful Richelieu Hall of 
the Sorbonc, in Paris, among the other 
250 delegates of 32 nationalities assem- 
bled at the International Moral Educa- 
tion Congress for discussing this same 
problem of the objective moral standard. 

And then, thirdly, this question 
advanced by the Scandinavian moral- 
ists, must be, if not resolved, at least 
meditated upon, by every conscious 
human being in this year of 1936, when 
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a people of undeniably great civiliza- 
tion annexeSi by war, the territory of 
an another free people, in the name of 
the “ necessity of its own expansion,** 
in spite of all moral standards of 
Christianity, and the solemn Pacts of 
the League of Nations. 

We will not discuss here the moral 
problems of wars and revolutions; such 
historical events cannot be isolated and 
examined as separate links of the 
chain of human activity and tragedy. 

The Tnteknational Moral Education 
Congress in Paris, lOSO 

But an assembly such as the Inter- 
national Moral Eucation Congress was 
a separate and distinct fact in itself, 
and it is interesting to remember that 
there were gathered together moralists, 
philosophers, and pedagogues from the 
whole world, who stood helpless before 
the question of an objective moral 
standard. 

The world’s greatest brains searched 
vainly for a foundation on which to 
raise the edifice of scientific moral 
education. 

The role of history and sociology in 
moral education was discussed. 

It was said, not without malice, that 
morality has need, perhaps, of histori- 
cal experience, but that history lives 
very easily without morality. And 
those last 0 years of the League’s acti- 
vity proved it throughout. 

Sociology as a comparatively new 
branch of human knowledge is itself in 
need of a scientific base for sanction. 

Some timid voices suggested religion 
as the base of the moral education. 

But this point of view, being sub- 
jective, did not find ‘‘the good atmos- 
phere”. It led, moreover, to another 
question; which of the many religions 
can serve for this purpose the whole 
of Humanity? 

The Congress discussed discipline and 
8 


autonomy in education, and finished by 
adopting the “motto” proposed by 
the venerable English pedagogue, Mr. 
Gould : 

“There is but one child.” 

That means, the love for the child is 
universal in all peoples, without dif- 
ference of race and creed. 

It should bring us, in consequence, 
to the constructive ideal of one goal in 
education — the evolution of the dormant 
potential energies and spiritual capa- 
cities of the human being, approached 
by various ways, in relation to the 
geographical, social and economic situa- 
tion in which it is to develop. 

The problem of an objective base for 
moral development has not, therefore, 
been solved by strictly scientific 
methods, outside of man. 

The Congress had to acknowledge the 
value of a common feeling abiding in 
each human heart. 

In the universal love of the child we 
jircsume a better form of life in time 
to come, a future brotherhood of men, 
a mutual comprehension and solidarity 
of peoples. 

That must be the adamantine stone 
of the whole building of human solida- 
rity. 

Similarly, we conceive the ideal of 
an objective moral standard of life. 

Does it exist? On what can it be 
based ? 

Greatest truths are at the same time 
the simplest. 

It is not necessary to use dialectical 
tricks to discover them. 

Humanity has acknowledged them 
during the ages, from the dawn of 
hi.'^lory. They lie implicit in our con- 
sciousness, they abide in oi: • Soul as 
the very core of its existence. 

Thousands of years ago, it was dis- 
covered by our ancestors and about 40 
years ago it was wonderfully expressed 
by one of tb greatest synthetic brains 
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of Humanity, the Hindu philosopher 
and moralist Swami Vivekananda.' 

“The rational West is earnestly bent 
upon seeking out the ^raison d^etre* of 
its philosophy and its ethics. 

And you know well that ethics can- 
not be derived from the mere sanction 
of any personage, however great and 
divine he may have been, of one who 
having been born but yesterday has had 
to die a short time after. 

Such an cxi)lanation of the authority 
of ethics no more a])peals to the highest 
of the world’s thinkers. 

They want something more than 
human sanction for ethical and moral 
codes to be binding, they ivant sojne 
eternal principle of truth as the sanc- 
tion of ethics ! 

And where is that eternal sanction 
to be found except in the only reality 
that exists, in you, in me, in all, in 
the “Self”, in the Soul? 

The infinite orivncfiti of the Soul is the 
eternal sanction of alt 'niorality,^^ 

The Sanction of all Morality 

This oneness is the “rationale” of all 
ethics and all spirituality: Europe 
wants it today just as much as the 
down-trodden masses of the East. 

The moral standard can be based on 
the belief in ourselves, in the human 
Soul. 

“Believe first in yourselves and then 
believe in anything else.” 

Is it objectively true? Is it only, 
perhaps, a subjective reasoning or a 
mystic dream? 

We have to analyse the word “objec- 
tive”. 

Objective Knowledge 

Science is “objective” if based upon 
measure. The physical phenomena can 

' See Indian Lectures by Swami Viveka- 
nanda. 


be measured by grammes, centimetres 
and seconds and expressed in these 
units. 

But as it is proved by the Theory 
of Relativity these units are not in- 
dependent, unchangeable. 

The only “objective” witness is there 
in our human Soul. 

But you perceive the world’s pheno- 
mena in one way, and I see them other- 
wise. We come, then, to antiiiomics 
or chaotic opinions and all understand- 
ing not only in moral but also in 
scientific matters becomes impossible. 

Nevertheless, we arc progressing in 
something which we call “science,” 
“humanitarianism” and so on. 

“Objective,” then, we will call all 
knowledge, all experience wliich can be 
lived, proved, repeated anywhere, at 
any time, by anyone. 

The love for the child cannot be 
measured; nevertheless all peoples, in 
all countries, at any time, believe or 
simply are aware of it. 

This universal feeling, then, exists; 
its existence is an “objective” one. 

The Human Soul, Its Eternal Nature 

Does the liuman Soul exist? 

We develop continuously, from child- 
homi to the latest days of our life. Our 
body changes, our brain changes, our 
mind changes too, but something re- 
mains as xcitness of that, is always thi‘ 
same, immutable, like the banks of a 
river relative to the running waters. 

That “something” we call “Soul,” 
“ego,” the eternal “I” or “Self”. 

Life in the ordinary sense of activity 
is but the series of experiences of the 
“Ego”. 

Bad or good, agreeable or not, they 
serve us as stimuli for our Self-knowl 
edge, which is the only goal of our 
evolution. 

Individuals stand in different degrees 
of development. Nowadays, as adults, 
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we have more experience than in our 
childhood. 

One individual has more than another, 
because he has been born in other 
circumstances than his fellow. 

Hence, we sec everywhere the objec- 
tive inequality of bodies, brains, tem- 
peraments and . . . ethics. 

Hierafichy and Authority 

Thence is derived also the hierarchy 
of men, a differentiation which means 
only different decrees of experience. 

For cannibals it would be progress to 
become meat-eaters. In future, we 
shall all, perhaps, be vegetarians. 

Yet, in spite of this variety of in- 
dividuals, the belief in the unity, in 
the inner brotherhood of men is innate 
-inherent. 

If our Self is unchangeable — it is 
eternal. If it be eternal- it is omni- 
})resent, omniscient, and it can be onhj 
(htCf expressing and manifesting Itself 
in various ways, in various forms, in 
various bodies. 

My brother can be older Ihaii myself, 
lie has more experience. 1 believe in 
what he tells me. 

Rut 1 tell myself that all is true that 
I can examine and verify, at any time. 

Thus authority appears. 

The authority of Columbus and of 
millions of other sailors enables me to 
believe in the existence of America, 
without having seen it or visited it. 

The authority of Newton, Gallilco, 
Kepler, Copernicus enables us to believe 
in many mathematical or astronomical 
facts. 

As H. Poincare said“ the scientific 
progress of humanity could not be con- 
ceived unless we believe in the author- 
ity of certain enlightened men, as we 
biilicve in ourselves. 

We come then in such a way, to 
universal laws and universal knowledge. 

^ La valeur de la science by H. Poincare. 


The same must be true in moral 
questions. Man has realized that the 
misery of his fellows makes him, at 
once or later on, unhap])y too, and he 
expresses that in the law of neighbourly 
love. 

His subjective experience becomes 
universal, and therefore objective. 

The Russian revolution might appear 
not to have concerned other peoples. 
But is not the misery of this unhappy 
nation, isolated from the rest of 
Humanity, the source of even material 
disturbances for Europe ? 

The Solidarity of All Men 

Almost all religions, all moral sciences, 
all international hnvs, ethics and pacts 
are based upon the fact of the inter- 
dependence of all men. 

The earthquake in .la pan, the famine 
in China or India must have, later on, 
their repercussion, cvi*n though it be 
invisible, in Euro])c. Their sufferings 
must be ours. 

From the solidarity of mankind one 
step farther leads us to the community 
ami inter-relationship of all beings, as 
it was jjreaehed centuries ago by the 
Enlightened One. 

The commandment of Jesus to love 
our neighbour, this IransceiKlcntal one- 
ness of all of Gautama Buddha and 
Saiikaracharya, or the organic relation 
of all physical phenomena found by 
scientists like W. Ostwald, R. Mach, 
H. Poincare and A. Einstein, this unity 
of matter and energy enqdiasized by 
workers from La\'oisier and Robert 
Mayer to Ciirie-Sklodowska — all that 
unity in plurality is the base of our 
modern knowledge, nay, it ir'.fist be the 
base of nitr }ni.)r(d Inum'lcd^e of the new 
era. 

No doubt, the political f;n‘is seem to 
contest this truth. Revolutions, com- 
petition, the "truggle for life, wars of 
the past or of to-morrow may shake 
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our belief in solidarity but only super- 
ficially. 

ClVriJZATION AND CULTURE. DIFFER- 
ENCES IN Culture and the Relativity 
OF MoraIi Standards 

As among individuals, nations are 
also in different degrees of moral 
development. 

It must be remembered, too, that 
civilization and culture arc different 
things. 

A nation can be civilized, having all 
the marks of a very high material, 
intellectual or artistic culture, but be, 
permanently or temporarily, on a lewd 
level of morality. 

Hence, the relativity of moral stand- 
ards in modern societies derives from 
the difference of moral culture, which 
changes according to the religious, 
national and other ideas of the epoch. 

Polygamy is immoral in the West. 
In the East it can be moral. 

To kill is sin. During war it is “a 
patriotic action’’. 

Stealing is punished everywhere. Com- 
mitted by “the state” it is called only 
“contribution , ’ ’ “expropri ation , ’ ’ “de- 
valuation” and so on. 

As long as we arc progressing at 
different speeds, as individuals or 
nations, so long will we have different 
personal or national experiences and 
religious ideals : moral standards will 
change, too, and mutual comprehen- 
sion in moral affairs will be very diffi- 
cult. 

Nevertheless, the time seems to have 
come for us to seek in this chaotic state 
of creeds, morality, political and social 
conduct for one universal criterion of 
morality, unless we would see our civili- 
zation crumbling. 

It is absolutely true that “the latest 
cruze for utilitarian morality has deve- 
loped into a relativity which is accused 
of leading to a general moral nihilism.” 


On the contrary, it is untrue that 
“bolshevism” or materialistic commu- 
nism are the only causes and reasons for 
this state of affairs. 

They are rather the consequence of 
the lack of positive ideals. They can 
live only as parasites of amoral socie- 
ties, like worms on rotten trees. 

Let them have light and air, give 
them the sound food of humanity, and 
all these moral diseases will disappear, 
will fall from the human tree. 

That must inevitably come, because 
everywhere there is apparent a craving 
for universal moral rules. 

Universal morality will come with the 
spreading of a universal religion recon- 
ciled with science.'* Universal religion 
does not contradict any existing creeds. 
It is only the fulfilment of all and the 
reconciliation of all. 

“ See Jja vie de Ramakrishnn , In vie dr 
Vivekaminda par llomain Hollanil. Paris. 

Universal religion exists, too, as long as 
ninnkinil has done. 

It has not been revealed only by some om‘ 
historical person but is the result of the 
spiritual and moral experience of all 
pioneers, guides and sages of Humanity, 
known to us by name or absolutely unknown. 

Univer.sal religion docs not conlradicl 
reason. It can be called “the absolule 
knowledge”. 

Sri Ramakrishnu, the latest Hindu reli 
gious mystic, realized practically the inner 
unity of all religions and expiessed the truth 
of the universal religion : 

“There is but one God but endless arc 
His names.” 

“Diverse are the ways and means to 
approach God.” 

“Every religion in the world is one of the 
ways to reach Him.” 

Swami Vivekananda says : 

“Each .soul is potentially divine. The goal 
is to manifest this divinity within by con- 
trolling nature, external and internal. 

Do this cither by work, or wor.ship, or 
psychic control, or philosophy, by one or 
more, or all of them, and be free. 

This is the whole of religion. Doctrines, 
or dogmas, or ritual, or books, or temples, 
or forms are but secondary details. Teach 
yourselves, teach everyone his real nature. 
Power will come, glory will come, goodne.ss 
will come, purity will come.” 
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Science and religion, reason and feel- 
ing become one in the universal religion 
which teaches the divinity of the human 
Soul. 

Man has to choose one of the two 
alternatives. When he looks upon him- 
self as one of the innumerable creatures 
of nature, as a phenomenon, all his 
actions will appear to be governed by 
the law of necessity. 

Societies will be governed, too, by 
the struggle for life, and the only 
morality will be the morality of force 
and cunning. 

When he feels he is not a slave of 
nature, and can take the resjioiisibility 
for his own development because of his 
inherent consciousness of freedom, he 
looks upon himself as a moral and 
spiritual being, and his consciousness 
of eternity makes him bound with his 
fellows, society and Humanity, where 
he finds his natural extension. 

The Idkaf. of an Oiwecttve Moral 
Standaui) is in Extsitcnce and needs 

ONLY TO BE HEALIZED 

We come, then, to the definitive 
answer to the definitive question: 

Can an objective moral standard be 
set up in the present age ? If so, on 
what can it be based 

And we reply: 

— Yes, as an ideal. . . 

Among the varieties of moral codes 
and moral standards due to the diver- 
sity of creeds, religions and moral cul- 
tures, some unity appears as well. 

It exists already, as it has been 
explained above. It needs only to be 
remembered and realized. 

The most advaneed ideas of the 
divinity of the Soul, the inter-depend- 
ence of all, or the Oneness of all, 
preached by all sages of all ages and 
races, can serve as the base for moral 
rules of lasting value, giving liberty to. 


aecommodatc tlie changeable forms to 
permanent, eternal ])ririeiplcs. 

The universal Truth of the integrity 
and liberty of the Soul, the, possibility 
of its eternal dcvclo])mcnt as the “con- 
ditio sine (jua non” of all morality is 
the j)rize of all Humanity. 

Nobody can say : “This divine man 
has solved the “(jucstion.” He is 
the only saviour of Mankind.” 

From this derived national gods which 
became idols, and thus there came about 
the separability and sects. 

The Indian IJpanishads arc tlie oldest 
scriptures containing the ideas of “One- 
ness.” 

But we might mention many names 
of pro])hets, sages, moralists of all races 
of old, as well as the names of philo- 
sojihers and moralists of later centuries 
and ages in the West and East: Kant, 
Schopenhauer, .1. .1. Rousseau, Sweden- 
borg, Nietsche, Tolstoi, Iltcnc-Wronski, 
Gandhi, Rabindranath Tagore and many 
other giants of Humanity. 

Uiiiv(U'sal Trutli is eternal and must 
live in the living guides of IVlankind. 

The ideal of an objective morality 
already exists. That is love, sympathy, 
and kindness to all that lives, based 
upon the religious, philosophical and 
seienlilic Oneness of all. 

It is not neecssary to emphasize that 
this formula contains tlie love of neigh- 
bours too. 

But it goes deeper. 

Can you imagine a good and moral 
man loving his fellow but torturing 
animals ? 

Can yon imagine a good and moral 
man not fond of plants, flowers, forests, 
mountains and seas ? 

The ideal of a moral, uol* e man or 
woman implies a loving being, sym- 
pathetic, kind to all creatures, seeking 
for and creating or trying, to create 
anywhere, and in any circumstances, 
peace and h^^xmony. . . 
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The standard for an objective moral- 
ity can be set up in its general outlines 
as follows: 

Each thought, desire, action or line 
of conduct that brings us co-operation, 
friendship, tolerance and leads to Har- 
mony and Oneness- -is moral. 

It means love and evolution. 

Each thought, desire, action and line 
of conduct leading to discrimination, 
separativeiiess, selfishness, hatred, com- 
petition, exclusiveness — is immoral from 
the universal moral point of view. 

It means Disharmony and Chaos. 

We live, indeed in a most important 
era of great changes. It is plain that 
the old-established values seem to be 
crumbling. 

What are we preparing instead.^ 

Teach the masses the integrity of the 
individual in the sense of the Soul and 
not only as body and brain. 

Teach Humanity as an organic whole ! 

The individuals are cells, the peoples 
are organs. All have some function to 
be executed. 

But mark it, thr cell is the base of 
all organization. That is what must be 
repeatedly cried to the doctrinaires of 
today, whose experiments with society- 
building are accompanied by tyranny 
over the individual. 

Mankind is on the march. The way 
is long. Not all can yet see the spiri- 
tual oneness and the necessity of co- 
operation instead of jealousy, competi- 
tion, hatred and war. 

Let men and women have more 
experience if they do not believe in 
authority. They will come from the 
subjective belief to the universal, objec- 
tive truth. 

All pioneers of Humanity, Hindu 
rishis or seers, Christian mystics, Maho- 
medan sufis, great thinkers of all 
nations and times have realized the 
Unity in Diversity, and as has been 
^oved by the latest Hindu propheN 


Sri Ramakrishna, this realization is to 
be attained by all, in all religions, if 
we are only sincere, pure in heart and 
unselfish. 

The truth of this Oneness and Unity 
cannot be taught by dialectics. 

The sages taught saying: we have 
realized Unity, and you can too. 

The “summum bonum” of all moral- 
ists of all ages is bused upon the truth 
of the intor-dcpendence of all, the 
relationship of all phenomena, as well 
on the material as on the spiritual 
plane. 

And neighbourly love and universal 
love derive therefrom. 

It is to be remarked that not only 
the prophets or thinkers were aware of 
this. 

In some degree many poets and 
musicians have had visions and anti- 
cipated in their works the new form 
of existence, the harmony of the Uni- 
verse. 

Beethoven and Wagner were of these. 

I he hierarchy is the core of progres- 
sive humanity and does not contradict 
the ideal of equality and fraternity in 
spirit, as the love of the family docs 
not deny the liberty of the individual. 

The universal solidarity must draw 
its force u]) from the unique divine 
source of the integral, immortal value 
of the human Soul. 

No morality can be based on material 
collectivism. The materialistic theories 
and communism denying the spiritual 
source of life make men brutes, turn- 
ing back the cheated people to the 
animal necessities of life, instead of 
bringing the promised heaven on earth. 

Vivekananda’s Teachings on the 
Objective Stanoaro of Morality 

Vivekananda, the above-mentioned 
Hindu moralist and philosopher, in his 
inspired teachings in India, America 
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and Europe, said of the base of 
morality : 

“Advaita, the philosophy of Oneness 
of all or the spiritual monism alone 
gives the sanction for morality. 

All religions preach that the essence 
of morality is to be good unto others, 
and to be unselfish. 

But why?. . . 

Because some scriptures have so en- 
joined it? Let them, that is nothing 
to me. 

Each one for himself and . . . some- 
body take the hindermost, that is all 
morality in the world, at least with 
many. 

What is the reason why I should be 
moral ? You cannot explain it except 
when you come to know the principle 
laid down in the ‘Bhagavat Gita. 

*He who sees everyone is himself, 
and himself in everyone, thus seeing 
the same God living equally in all, 
the sage, for such is he, no more 
kills the Self by the Self’. Know 
through Advaita that if you hurt 
anyone you hurt yourself. 

Herein is the basis of all morality. 
The others teach it, but cannot give 
you reason. 

And what will you gain for knowing 
this [Jnity ? Strength and illumination. 
Know that all sins and all evils can 
be summed up into that one word: 
— weakness. 

Tt is weakness that makes men do 
that they ought not to do. Send 
not out thoughts and words of weak- 
ness unto yourselves or to humanity. 

Let them all know that they are 
spirit. 

Let them suck it with their mother’s 
milk — the idea of Strength of Spirit. 
And then let them think of it, and 
out of that thought will proceed works 
such as the world has never seen. 

You shall have to believe that you 
are immortal spirit, if you want to be 


great in the material plane also. 

I may be a little bubble, and you 
a mountain-high wave, but we must 
know that for both of us the infinite 
ocean is the background, the infinite God 
our magazine of power and strength, 
and we can draw as much as we like, 
both of us, from that reservoir behind. 

Believe therefore in yourselves. 

Believe in yourselves first, and then 
believe in anything else. 

In the history of the world, you 
will find that only those nations that 
have believed in themselves have be- 
come great and strong. 

In the history of each nation, wc 
will always find that individuals that 
have believed in themselves have be- 
come great and strong.” 

Thus the ideal of an objective moral 
standard exists. 

The Ideal of a Moral Standard must 

BE REALIZED BY INDIVIDUAL EfFORTS. 

The Masses must know the 
Possibility of This 

It cannot be explained, only stated in 
general terms : morality derives from 
the inter-dependence and mutual inner- 
relationship of all beings. 

Love, solidarity, sympathy are the 
only ex])rcssion and manifestation of 
this Truth. 

Nobody can learn the Truth of the 
Oneness of all by the ordinary ways 
of reasoning or dialectics even with 
the help of a teacher —philosopher or 
moralist. 

The Necessity of Introspection 

Only iiulividual spiritual researches, 
meditations, contemplation- it may be 
called prayer or psychology ?al intro- 
spection would bring us to the super- 
consciousness called iniuithm, enlighten- 
ment or cosmic consciousno* s. 

Meditation on the inner \'aluc of the 
Soul and on he solidarity of all beings 
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is the base of universal moral training. 

How is it possible in the midst of our 
daily occupation ? 

Certainly, the West suffers from exces- 
sive external activity. 

We have no time for introspection and 
spirituality. Disturbed by perpetual 
movement and educated in the teachings 
of the French philosopher Descartes : 
Cogito — ergo sum, 1 think, therefore I 
am — which leads at last to the false con- 
clusion that thought is all, the West 
has lost the key to true knowledge. 
Very rarely do the thinkers of Europe, 
like the philosopher Bergson, express 
anything about intuition above the in- 
tellect. 

Nowadays, Europe and America arc 
only beginning to understand the value 
of calmness, meditation and prayer. 

W'e have reeogni/ed that for the for- 
mation of regular crystals we must keep 
the solution containing them potenti- 
ally in an undisturbed state, but sel- 
dom do we realize tl\at to be calm, 
quiet and sereiu' arc necessary to the 
crystallization and the development of 
our Soul. 

Look at our educational methods. 

It is nothing but movement, eternal 
haste, from early morning to late at 
night. 

Every minute of the day is intended 
for some activity or olht;r. This speed 
kills us. 

It is necessary to develop our moral 
forces, lest we should create a new bar- 
barism — the barbarism of mechanical 
organization. 

It is necessary for Western pco])lcs to 
learn the contemplative methods of the 
East. And the East has to learn from 
them their power of organization. 

I would like to cry to my Western 
brothers: stop, enough of this satanic 
movement, this feverish activity, let us 
learn the ])ower of meditation, and then 
should find in the depths of our 


Soul the remedy for our economic crisis 
as well as for our moral diseases. 

Let us learn that all the various 
ways of worshipping God must not pre- 
vent us from seeing and feeling unity 
always and everywhere. 

Let us understand and spread over 
the whole world for its regeneration 
these sacred Sanscrit words expressive 
of synthetic knowledge: 

^‘Ekam sat viprah bahudha vadanti.’* 

“What exists is one: the sages call 
that by various immes.” 

The Actual Moral Revolution 

I have mentioned so often the say- 
ings of the greatest authorities of all 
ages and all races, and I end with the 
prophetic words of that sage who re- 
alized in himself the synthetic knowl- 
edge of the East and the Wcst: ‘ 

“ — Wc are entering into a new^ Great 
Cycle of the race, and the old is being 
[)reparcd for being dropped off like an 
old worn-out husk. 

Old conventions, ideals, customs, 
law^s, ethics, and things sociological, 
economical, theological, philosophical, 
and m(‘laj)hysical have been outgrown, 
an<l arc about to be shed by the race. 

The great cauldron of human thought 
is bubbling away fiercely, and many 
things arc rising to its surface. 

" Like all great changes, the good will 
come only with much pain — all birth is 
with pain. 

The race feels the pain and perpetual 
unrest, but knows not what is the 
disease nor the remedy. 

Many false cases of diagnosis and 
prescription arc even now noticeable, 
and will become still more in evidence 
as the years roll by. 

Many self-styled saviours of the race, 
prescribers for the pain of the soul and 
mind, will arise and fall. 

^ Swami Vivekananda 1868 - 1902 . 
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But out of it all will come that for 
which the race now waits. 

The change will come from the un- 
folding of the race-mind, the process 
being now under way. 

Are not the signs of mental unrest 
and discomfort becoming more and 
more apparent as the days go by ? 

The pain is growing greater, and the 
race is beginning to fret and chafe and 
moan. 

It knows not what it wants, but it 
knows that it feels pain and wants 
something to relieve that pain. 

The old things are beginning to totter 
and ideas rendercil sacred by years of 
observance arc being brushed aside with 
a startling display of irreverence. 

Under the surface of onr civilization 
wo may hear the straining and groan- 
ing of the ideas and principles that are 
striving to force their way out on the 
plane of manifestation. 

Men fire running hither and thither 
crying for a Iradvr and saviour. They 
cry for satisfaction, but it eludes them. 
And yet all this search and disappoint- 
ment is part of the Great Change, and 


is preparing the race for That-which- 
must-come. 

And yet the relief will not come from 
any Thing. 

It will come from Within. 

The world is tiring of hypocrisy and 
dishonesty in all human relations, and 
is crying aloud to be led back, some- 
way to Truth and Honesty in Thought 
and Action. 

But it does not see the way out. 

From the deep recesses of the race- 
mind are rising to the surface old 
passions, relics from the cave-dweller 
days, and all sorts of ugly mental 
relics of the past. 

And they will continue to rise and 
show themselves until at last the bub- 
bling pot will begin to cpiiet down, and 
then will come a New Peaec, and the 
best will come to the surface — the 
essence of all the experience of the 
race. . . 

During the struggle ahead of the race 
play well your part, doing the best you 
can, living each day by itsc’lf, meeting 
eaeh new phase of life with confidence 
and courage.” 


SANKARA’S INTERPRETATION OF THE 
VEDANTA-SUTRAS Vju> 

By Swam I Viukswarananda 


There is a strong opinion current 
amongst scholars today that whatever 
be the merit of Sankara’s mcta])hysical 
doctrines considered by themselves or 
even as doctrines elucidating the teach- 
ings of the Upnvishnds, he is not faith- 
ful to Badarayana in his interpretation 
of the Sutras. They hold that Badara- 
yana was ignorant of u twofold Brahman 
and consequently of a tw-ofold knowl- 
edge ; that he was not aware of the 
doctrine of May& and so did not hold 
5 


that the world was unreal, but that 
Brahman underwent a real change into 
this w(»rld-order ; and that the Sutras 
do not hold the view of absolute iden- 
tity of the individual soul and Brahman. 
In short their view is that tt system 
of BadarAvana is a theistic system which 
has more affinities with the systems of 
Ramanuja and Nimbarka with 

Sankara’s pure Monism. This view is 
nothing new. Bhaskara at the begin- 
ning of his commentary on the Sutras 
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accuses Sankara of this very thin". But 
at the same time wc can jilso cite 
Saiidilya, the author of the Bhakti- 
Sutras, who refers to Baclarayana as a 
Monist in Sutra JK) of his work which 
shows that the view that Budarayana 
was an Abhedavadin was prevalent in 
ancient days. 

Tt is not ])ossil:)le to deal with such a 
controversial subject in a short article 
like this. All the same we shall take 
some salient points connected with this 
discussion and try to see how far such 
a criticism a^ijainst Sankara is justified. 
At the outset, however, it is fair to 
admit that at places Sankara’s inter- 
pretations seem to be far-fctchcd ; but 
this is by no means a defect of his 
Bhashya alone but of all the other extant 
Bhashyas as well. Moreover, in such a 
critical study we shall not gain much if 
we follow the letter of the Sutras, miss- 
ing the general spirit of the w’ork as a 
whole. It is possible to give a consist- 
ent int(‘rpretation of the Sutras by 
following the letter of the Sutras and at 
the same time miss the general spirit of 
the work as a whole. 

‘‘The Sruti texts give rise to a wrong 
view if they are not studied as one con- 
nected whole” -in other words, the 
letter often kills the spirit. 

To start with, let us take the definition 
of Brahman given by Badarayuna in 
Sutra 2. Sutra 1 says that Brahman is 
to be inquired into, for the knowledge 
of Tt leads to Moksha (Liberation). The 
next Sutra defines Brahman and so 
naturally we have to understand that 
the Brahman, the knowledge of which 
gives Moksha is defined here. As such 
wc get a Saguna Brahman as the subject 
matter of the Sastra, and not the Nir- 
guna Brahman of Sankara which is 
Existence. Knowledge, Bliss Absolute. 


So it appears that the author at the very 
beginning of the work precludes any 
chance of Sankara’s doctrine being read 
in his Sutras. But let us investigate 
into the matter a little and see whether 
it is actually so. 

After the statement in Sutra 1 that 
Brahman is to be known, naturally the 
question about the nature of Brahman 
arises. The Sutrakara (aphorist) here 
anticipates an objection that Brahman 
cannot be defined at all. For whatever 
WT cognize in this world is limited and 
as such cannot be a characteristic of 
Brahman which is infinite. A limited 
thing cannot define an unlimited thing. 
Nor can any characteristic which is abso- 
lutely beyond our cx])cricnce, like 
Jleality etc., define Brahman, for it is 
only a well-known characteristic that 
defines a thing and distinguishes it from 
other things. Again the scriptures can- 
not define Brahman, for being absoluti*- 
ly unique It cannot be expressed in 
speech. Thus in the absence of any 
definition Brahman cannot be a thing 
v\-orth inquiring into and cannot serve 
any human purpose. To refute all such 
objections the Sutrakara clefines Brah- 
man in Sutra 2. Granted that the 
world we experience cannot define 
Brahman as being a quality of Tt or as 
being identical with It, yet th«: (pnilily 
of being the (supposed) cause of the 
world may indicate Tt. “Birth etc.” 
mentioned in the Sutra define Brahman 
per (icc'nicns. Though they inhere in the 
world and not pertain to Brahman, the 
causality connected therewith pertains 
to Brahman, and therefore the defini- 
tion holds good. This causality indi- 
cates Brahman even as the snake 
indicates the rope when we say that 
w^hich is the snake is the rope, where 
the rope is indicated by the snake 
owing to the illusory connection between 
the two. This definition, therefore, ac- 
tually aims at the Nirguna Brahman 
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and cannot be taken as a definition of 
the Saguna Brahman.® 

Again the Sutra refers to tlie Taittiriya 
text, “That from which tliesc beings are 
born,” etc. and the word ‘that’ here 
refers to the Brahman defined as Exist- 
ence, Knowledge, and Infinite in the 
immediately preceding section, the 
Ananda Valli. Therefore from this text 
itself we get at the real nature of 
Brahman. 

Yet it may be questioned why the 
author should give an indirect definition 
of Brahman instead of defining It in Its 
real nature as, “Existence, Knowledge, 
Bliss is Brahman.” The answer is that 
the author has followed here the univer- 
sally accepted principle of taking a 
student step by step from a lower to a 
higher truth, from a grosser to a subtler 
one. It is indeed by first pointing to 
the end of the branch of a tre(? that one 
points out the moon to the child. Simi- 
larly, first Brahman as the Cause is 
distinguished from this world of pro- 
ducts, and finally by saying lliat from 
Bliss this universe is born, It is differ- 
entiated from other probable eanses like 
atoms, the PradhAiia, etc. In this way 
finally Brahman’s real luilure as distin- 
guished from everything else is dcs- 
eribod. The aspirant whose mind is 
turned away from the world of the 
senses first comprehends Brahman as 
the eause of the world. Thougli in 
Itself as the Inner Self Brahman is 
immediate, yet we have the idea that 
It is remote. Hence the Sruli first 
teaches that Brahman is I he cause of 
the world, and then to remove this 
false notion of remoteness it leaches 
that It is one with the Inner Self. So 
long as this identity is not realized, It 
appears to be the cause of the world. 

Moreover, Bliss wbieli admits of no 

’ Bhdmati and Ralnaprahhd on Sankara’s 
comments on Sutra 2. 


difference is Brahman. In the Chfuhido- 
gija IJpanishiul wc have, “The Bhuman 
(Infinite) only is Bliss. This Infinite we 
must desire to understand” (7.23.1). 
What is this Tnlinile Avhieh is called 
Bliss? The Upaiiishad explains: 
“Where one sees nolhing else, hears 
nothing else, understands nothing else, 
that is the Infinite. Where one sees 
something else, liears something else 
understands something clsi*, that is the 
finite. The Infinite is immortal, the 
finite is mortal” (//;///. 7. 2t. 1). This 
non-dual Bliss is the ‘I’fiTiitc, the Brah- 
man defined in tin; Ananda Valli as 
“Exist. -nee. Knowledge, Infinite is 
Brahman”, and from this all creation 
springs so uridi rstood Bhrigu, the son 
of Vanina. 

Again tin* Ttutt'a'Ujd lt*xt, “Tiuit from 
which all l;fings arc Iwan . . . Try to 
knoAv that. That is Brahman/’ aims 
at defining a in>n'dual Brahman as the 
ordy reality and docs not dcfiin* a Saguna 
Brahman : It dviines Brahman as the 
cilh ient and also as the maUrial cause 
of Uu* Uf)ivcrso, siiice U is Ihe place of 
dtissohition of Ihe wnrlf. Being the 
maferial cause of cvcryihitjg, 7 1 is the 
basic realily bcliind e\crythii)g and this 
gives rise to the induilion that Brahman 
is non-dual and that everything else is 
unreal, its being the clficient cause also 
establishes Hie fact that It is non-dual, 
as it precludes anything else being such 
an ellioiint cau^c. Thus lliis definition, 
Avhich is })ut one, qualifies />/ r acridens 
the non-dual Brahman as both the efli- 
cient and material cause of the universe. 
This material causality of Brahman 
which is non-dual, imnnilable iiitelli- 
gcr.ee cannot be one of orl. . nation, as 
by primeval atoms by whose combina- 
tion soinetliing new is crcaleii; nor can 
it be one of modilicatioi- as of the 
Pradhana of the SAnklivas. It is 
through Viv^Hii or ajiiiarcnt modifica- 
tion, through Maya or nescience that 
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Brahman is transformed into this uni- 
verse. This universe is therefore illu- 
sory. That this is in accordance with 
Badaray ana’s view is made clear by the 
fact that he uses the word ^Sat’ as a 
characteristic epithet to denote Brah- 
man, which he would not have done if 
he had considered the Jivas and the 
world also real like Brahman. Vide 
Sutra 2.3.9. The word ‘Sat’ here is 
interpreted by all commentators to 
denote Brahman. 

Thus we find that this definition is 
given by Badarayana to indicate a Nir- 
visesha (absolute) Brahman and not a 
Saguna Brahman and he has selected a 
significant text from the wide range of 
scriptural texts for defining his 
Brahman. 

Now let us take up the Sutras in 
Chapter III, Section 2 where BMara- 
yana describes the nature of Brahman. 
Sutras 11-20 according to Sankara deal 
with the reconcilation of texts which des- 
cribe Brahman both as attributcless and 
as possessing attributes and mean that 
even from difference of place a twofold 
characteristic cannot be predicted of 
Brahman, because the scriptures teach 
throughout that Brahman is without 
attributes (11). If it be said that such 
difference is taught by the scriptures we 
deny it, because with respect to each 
form the Sruti declares just the oppo- 
site of that. The Sruti explains at every 
instance that the form is not true and 
that behind all Upadhis there is one 
formless principle {vide Brih. 2. 5. 1) 
(12). Moreover, some teach thus {vide 
Katha 4.11) (13). Verily Brahman is 
formless, for that is the purport of the 
texts (14). And as formless light takes 
form, so docs Brahman take form in 
connection with Upadhis which serve the 
purpose of Upasana (meditation) (15). 
It is Pure Intelligence (10). The Sruti 
and Smriti teach that It is attributeless 
(17). Therefore we have with respect 


to Brahman comparisons like the images 
of the sun. The forms are mere reflec- 
tions, they arc not real (18). 

Ramanuja and Nimbarka on the other 
hand see quite a difTcrent subject dis- 
cussed in these Sutras. The topic is not 
whether Brahman is attributeless or 
possesses attributes, but whether It is 
polluted by imperfections owing to Its 
being inside everything as the Inner 
Ruler, even as the soul being embodied 
is subject to imperfections due to its 
states of waking, dream, and dreamless 
sleep described in Sutras 1-10. There- 
fore according to Ramanuja the Sutras 
mean that even on account of place such 
as matter and soul there is not the 
possibility of the Supreme Lord being 
contaminated by imperfections, since 
everywhere in the scriptures Brahman is 
described as having a twofold character- 
istic, viz. freedom from imperfections 
and possessing all blessed qualities (11). 
If it be said that since the soul also by 
nature possesses according to Chli. 8. 7. 
the twofold eharaeteristic of Brahman 
and yet is subject lo imperfections due 
to its cunneetion with a body, the Inner 
Ruler will likewise be subject to such 
conditions owing to its conned ion with 
bodies, avc deny it, for the Sruti at every 
place denies it by saying that Brahman 
is immortal and therefore free from im- 
perfections {vide Brih. 5. 7. 3 and 22). 
The imperfections in the soul arc due 
to Karma and the Lord who is not sub- 
ject to it is therefore free from such 
imperfections (13). Brahman can be 
said to have no form, as It is the ori- 
ginator of name and form and therefore 
is not subject to Karma like the souls 
which being embodied are subject to it 
(14). To an objection that the differ- 
entiated form of Brahman is false, Sutra 
15 answers thus : Even as on account 
«if texts like, “Brahman is Existence, 
Knowledge, Infinite” we have to accept 
that intelligence constitutes the essential 
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nature of Brahman^ so also we have to 
admit that It possesses a twofold charac- 
teristic, as otherwise such texts become 
meaningless (15). And the texts say 
that much only, i.e. that Brahman has 
intelligence for its essential nature, and 
does not negate the other attributes 
of Brahman (16). The Sruti and 
Smriti state thus (17). For this very 
reason arc comparisons such as reflected 
images of the sun. Brahman although 
abiding in manifold places, ever possess- 
es the twofold characteristic and is not 
contaminated even as the sun reflected 
in dirty water is not polluted (18). 

Nimbarka also more or less follows 
Ramanuja’s interpretation as regards 
Sutras 11-14. Sutras 15 and 16 he inter- 
prets in a different way, and secs in them 
an argument for establishing the author- 
ity of the Sruti as absolute in the matter 
discussed in 11-14. Sutras 17-21 he 
interprets like Ramanuja, though he 
reads 21 as a separate Sutra and not as 
a part of 20 as Ramanuja does. 

A glance through these three commen- 
taries on these Sutras convinces one of 
the superiority and reasonableness and 
also of the logical consistency of 
Sankara’s interpretation. Moreover, it 
has the merit of dealing with the solu- 
tion of an important doubt that arises 
in the mind of even a casual reader of 
the Vpaniskaditf viz. the nature of 
Brahman — whether it is qualified or 
non-qualified ; for the Sruti texts seem 
to support both views though they arc 
contradictory. Ramanuja and Nim- 
barka ignore such an important subject 
and see a less important subject dis- 
cussed in these Sutras. Secondly, they 
fail to bring out the force of the words 
of the Sutras in bold relief as Sankara 
does e.g. ‘twofold characteristic’ of 
Sutra 11 which refers to contra- 
dictory qualities in Sankara, but not 
so in the other two. They there- 
fore seem to overlook what is actually 
6 


taught in the Sutras and bring in a sub- 
ject-matter not meant by the aphorist. 
We shall be doing an injustice to 
Badarayana to think with Ramanuja 
and Nimbarka that he had omitted to 
discuss such an important subject in his 
work meant to systematize the teach- 
ings of the Upanishads. No doubt 
Ramanuja broaches this subject in 
Sutra 15 and 16 and says that both these 
views are to be accepted ; but his inter- 
pretation of Sutra 16 is indeed stretched 
and cannot be accepted, while Nimbarka 
does not discuss the subject at all. we 
cannot think with Ramanuja that Bada- 
rayana disposed of such an important 
subject in one or two Sutras in a topic 
which deals with quite a different sub- 
ject-matter and of less importance. 
Ramanuja’s introducing this subject in 
Sutra 15 and 10 is against the spirit of 
the Adhikarana (topic) even according 
to his own interpretation. It is some- 
thing which he forcibly introduces out 
of all relation to the context, as anybody 
can easily see. 

In fact according to their interpreta- 
tion of this Adhikarana the whole of it 
looks redundant after what has been 
stated by them in 2. 1. 18. Finally the 
simile of the reflections of the sun is 
happier according to Sankara’s inter- 
pretation than according to that of the 
other two and the text cited by Rama- 
nuja in Sutra 18 holds good according 
to Sankara’s view also and more aptly. 

Sutras 22-30 Sankara takes as a 
separate topic and interprets 22 to 24 as 
follows : What has been mentioned up 
to this (i.r. the two forms of Brahman 
mentioned in Rrih. 2. 3. 1) denied by 
the words “Not this, not th^s” (Brih. 
2. 3. 6) and the Sruti says something 
more than that afterwards. U does not 
deny Brahman but Its fornix mentioned 
earlier, their transcendental reality (22). 
The objection that Brahman is denied 
because It is not experienced is not 
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reasonable, for the Sruti says that 
Brahman exists, though It is not mani- 
fest on account of ignorance (23). And 
moreover It is realized in perfect medita- 
tion, so say the Sruti and Smriti (24). 
Therefore the Jiva becomes one with 
the Infinite when Knowledge dawns, for 
thus the scripture indicates (26). In 
the next two Sutras an objection is 
raised against Sutras 25 and 26 : But 
on account of both difference and non- 
difference being taught by the Sruti, 
the relation between them is as between 
the serpent and its coil (27), or like 
that between light and its orb (28). 
Sutra 29 refutes this view and says : 
Or the relation is as given before in 
Sutras 25-26. And on account of the 
denial of everything else besides Brah- 
man by the Sruti texts (30). 

Ramanuja continues the previous 
topic up to 26. Sutras 22 — 26 accord- 
ing to him mean : The text (Brih. 
2. 8. 6) denies the previously mentioned 
that-much-ncss and says more than that. 
The two forms of Brahman (Brih. 
2. 3. 1) do not exhaust Its attributes, 
for the text states further qualities after 
that. ‘‘For there is nothing higher than 
this ‘not this*. Then comes the name, 
‘the Truth of truth*; for the Pranas 
are true and It is the truth of them.** 
‘Pranas* here mean the souls, because 
they accompany the latter at death. 
The souls arc true, because they do not 
undergo any change in their essential 
nature. The Lord is the Truth of these 
true souls, for these contract and expand 
with respect to intelligence, while He is 
unaffected. Thus the subseijuent part 
of the text connects Brahman with some 
qualities. The clause “Not this, not 
this** does not deny the attributes of 
Brahman, but denies that Its nature is 
confined to these two forms only. The 
Sruti instruction is not unnecessary 
here, for though the world is seen, yet 
it is not known as a Prak&ra or mode 


of Brahman and that is what can be 
gathered only from the Sruti texts (22). 
So declares the Sruti. And Brahman’s 
being differentiated by these two forms 
is realized even as Its being of the nature 
of intelligence is realized by repeated 
meditation (25). For all these reasons 
Brahman is regarded as Infinite, i.e. as 
possessing infinite attributes; for thus 
the attributes hold good, i.e. the two- 
fold characteristic of Sutra 22 (26). 
Sutras 27 — 30 are treated by Ramanuja 
as a separate topic. Sutras 27 and 28 
give the Purvapaksha, as Sankara also 
says and 29 gives the Siddhaiita; but 
the words ‘as before* in the Sutra refer 
not to Sutras 25 and 26, but to 2. 3. 43. 

Nimbarka follows Ramanuja in Sutras 
22 — 24. The next two Sutras he inter- 
prets somewhat differently. Just as 
fire is manifested through the rubbing 
of wooden sticks, so is Brahman mani- 
fested in meditation (25). On realizing 
Brahman the soul becomes one with It 
(26). Sutras 27 and 28 he takes as the 
author’s and not as the opponent’s 
view. Sutra 27 describes that the reha- 
tion between Brahman and the insenti- 
ent world is as Ix^twecn the serpent and 
its <*oils (27) and the relation between 
the soul and Brahman is as between 
the orb and the light (28). But to an 
objection of the kind raised in Sutra 
2. I. 25 the answer is as before i.e. 
2. 1. 27 (29). Moreover, the Supreme 
Self is not affected by the imperfection 
of the soul (30). 

Sankara thus interprets “Not this, 
not this** as a denial of the two forms 
of Brahman mentioned in Brih. 2. 3. 1. 
Brahman can be described only as “Not 
this, not this** i.e. It is not what we 
see. Whatever we sec is not Brahman 
as It is. Brahman is something different 
from all this manifested world. This 
interpretation is in keeping with scrip- 
tural teaching. Ramanuja and Nim- 
barka interpret that “Not this, not this” 
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denies only the limitation of Brahman’s 
nature to only these two forms^ in other 
words It has many more attributes than 
these two. The two forms are real and 
are only two of the infinite attributes 
of the Lord. This seems to be a total 
denial of the Upanishadic teaching. 
“Not this, not this” occurs in four 
different places in the Brih. Up. Even 
if Ramanuja’s explanation be allowed 
in Brih. 3. 2. G— however strange and 
twisted it might seem, Brih. 4. 2. 4, 
4. 4. 22 and 4. 6. 15 do not by any 
means yield to such an interpretation. 
It is true that we do find the scriptures 
dealing with both difference and non- 
difference ; but with what object, is the 
question. It is not to establish that 
both are true, for they arc mutually 
contradictory. A careful study of the 
scriptures convinces one that duality is 
taught in order to take the aspirant 
step by step through it to non-duality. 
Riimanuja in his Bhashya on these 
Sutras criticizes Sankara saying that the 
Sruti could not have described these two 
forms only to deny it later on. But 
that this is a process the Sruti adopts 
is clear from Prajapati’s instruction to 
Indra in the Chhihnloiiija or Varuna’s 
teaching to Bhrigu in the Taittiriya 
Upamshatl. The aspiraiit is gradually 
taken to higher and higher truths. 
Through duality he is led up to non- 
duality, the goal or final truth. Duality 
has not been praised anywhere in the 
scriptures, and no fruit is ascribed to 
it. On the other hand it is censured 
(vide Katha 2. 1. 10-11; Brih. 4. 4. 19; 
Mait. 4. 2 and 6. 8), which shows that 
the scriptures do not intend to posit 
duality. But non-duality is praised and 
immortality is said to be achieved by 
the knowledge of unity. According to 
the Purva Mimamsa principle, that 
which has no result of its own but is 
mentioned in connection with some- 
thing else which has a result, is sub- 


ordinate to the latter. Therefore duality 
which has no fruit of its own is sub- 
sidiary to non-duality which is the 
main purport of the Sruti texts. 

A question, however, may arise : If 
everything is negated, what will be left? 
We shall by such a process arrive at 
nonentity. Not so. Wc cannot go on 
negating nd mfinihitn, but have to 
come finally to some basic rAdity, and 
this basic reality behind everything is 
the Atman or Brahman. When we 
remove an object, space is left behind. 
Similarly, when everything wc see is 
removed or negated, Brahman is left 
behind, which cannot be negated and 
which is the witness of everything. Wc 
cannot say that by negation wc come 
to nonentity, for the very fact that we 
comprehend this nonentity shows that 
it is being illumined by the witnessing 
consciousness, the basic reality even 
behind this idea of nonentity. In this 
Sutra the Sutraknra solves this doubt, 
showing that the negation concerns not 
Brahman, but only the two forms of it. 
To turn the drift of this discussion 
topsy turvy and establish the reality 
of the two forms is to ignore the spirit 
of scriptural teaching. Brih. 4. 2. 4, 
after saying, “This Self is that which 
has been described as “Not this, not 
this,” says, “It is imperceptible” etc. 
Other texts also describe the self or 
Brahman as beyond comprehension. 
“There g(X?s neither the eye, nor speech 
nor the mind; wc know It not nor do 
we sec how to teach about It. Different 
It is from all that is known, and is 
beyond the unknown as well” (Kena 
1. 2-3) ; “Whence sjiccch returns along 
with the mind without r. lizing It” 
(Taitt. 2. 9); also Ibid ; ■ 1. 6 and 
8. 1. 8 and Katha 1. 3. 15. Prom these 
texts wc find that nothing r ui be predi- 
cated of Brahman. From the Kena 
texts we fn ■ that wc cannot say that 
Brahman is this and this in a positive 
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way. It is not what we see and there- 
fore It can only be described as “Not 
this, not this’’ by denying everything 
we see in It. Again we have texts like, 
“The Atman is smaller than the 
smallest, greater than the greatest” 
(Katha 1. 2. 20); neither gross nor 
fine,” etc. which negate all duality and 
establish the Infinity of Brahman beyond 
all doubts. 

Coming to the interpretation of Sutras 
27 — 30, Sankara connects “or as before” 
in Sutra 29 with what immediately 
precedes in Sutras 25-^6 and so it is 
happy. Ramanuja connects it with 
Sutras 2. 3. 43 and so it is not so apt. 
Nimbarka’s explanation is still far- 
fetched; for while Ramanuja refers for 
the Siddhanta only to a previous Sutra, 
Nimbarka refers for an objection as well 
as a decision to Sutras in 2. 1. His 
interpretation of the whole topic thus 
appears to be much stretched. 

That Sankara has followed the Sutra- 
kara faithfully in his interpretation of 
Sutras 11 — 30 will be clearer if we just 
try to sec the reason why the latter 
treats of dream and deep sleep in this 
section which deals with the nature of 
Brahman. Sankara at the beginning of 
Chapter III, Section 1, says that the 
transmigration of the soul is taught in 
order to generate a spirit of Vairagya 
(dispassion). 

Sutras 1 — 10 of section 2 treat of the 
soul’s states of dream and dreamless 
sleep. According to Sankara the very 
fact that the dream world does not 
fulfil the conditions of the time and 
space factors as in the waking state, 
shows that the dream world is illusory 
and therefore a creation of the soul and 
not of the Lord. From this he shows 
that the real nature of the .Jiva is self- 
luminous and beyond all these states. 


Thus Sutras 1 — 10 elucidate the real 
nature of the ‘Thou’ in “Thou art 
ITiat”. Sutras 11 — 21 give the nature 
of ‘That’ and Sutras 22—30 identify 
the two. Thus the place of Sutras 
1 — 10 in this section is very significant. 
Ramanuja and Nimbarka say that the 
creation of the dream world belongs to 
the Lord and not to the soul. If it 
were so, it should be as real as this 
world. Granting that it is the Lord’s 
creation, of what significance is this 
subject in a section that deals with the 
nature of Brahman? It would have 
been apt in 2. 8 where creation is 
taught. If it be to create a spirit of 
Vairagya, as Ramanuja says at the 
beginning of Chapter 3, then it ought 
to have been included in section 1 which 
treats of the soul’s transmigration with 
the same object, and thus be separated 
from section 2 where it is out of place. 

The above analysis of Sutras 3. 2. 
1 — 30 shows that Sankara has rightly 
grasped the spirit of Radar ay ana, while 
the other two commentators have sadly 
missed it. 

A careful perusal of Sankara’s 
commentary shows that he too, like 
the other great commentators, is 
justified in interpreting the Sutras in 
the way he has done. The fact is, 
Badarayana has systematized the philo- 
sophy of the IJpuvishads in his work 
and like them his Sutras also arc all- 
comprehensive and so commentators 
make a mistake when they think that 
the Sutras propound only their doctrine 
and nothing else. The Upamshathf the 
Brahrua-Sutras and the Gita recognize 
the principle of Adhikaribheda and that 
is the reason why they are universally 
accepted by the Hindus of all classes 
and denominations. 



SHINTO OR THE WAY OF THE GODS 

By II. Ototsu 


Shinto or Kami-no-Michi which means 
the Way of the Gods, is the original 
faith of the Japanese. This has been 
believed and practised by them from 
antiquity. It may be defined as nature- 
and-ances tor- worship, or religion of 
loyalty, or Emperor-worship. Mr. G. 
Kato, author of “A Study of Shinto, 
the Religion of the Japanese Nalnm”, 
makes the observation that one of the 
most remarkable features of Shinto in 
its first and earliest stage is nature- 
worship (either in its simple or complex 
form) and adds that the ancient Japa- 
nese were surrounded on all sides by 
numberless divine beings, whom they 
called the ‘‘Eight Hundred Myriads of 
Gods’^ Although they had the belief 
that there were such a tremendous num- 
ber of gods both in heaven and on earth, 
they worshipped Amatcrasu-Omikami, 
the Sun-Goddess, with the most pro- 
found reverence. Who is this Ama- 
terasu-Omikami ? It is said in ancient 
history that the parents of this Goddess 
are the divinities known as Izanagi and 
Izanami, and that she presided with her 
two brothers over the Plain of High 
Heaven, the Vast Expanse of Ocean, 
and the Realm of Night. She made her 
grandson. Prince Ninigi, to come down 
to the earth and to become its ruler. 
When he was about to leave her, she 
blessed him saying : 

“The Luxuriant Land of Reed Plains 
(original name of Japan) is a country 
which our descendants arc to inherit. 
Go, therefore. Our Imperial Grandson, 
and rule over it ! And may Our Im- 
perial lineage continue unbroken and 
prosperous, co-eternal with Heaven and 
Earth 1” 


When he thus descended to the top 
of Mount Takachiho in Kyushu, the 
terrestrial guardian God, Okuniiiushi- 
no-Kami of Iziimo, handed over his 
dominions to this Heavenly Prince. 
The origin of the Japanese Empire and 
its Emperors begins from here. Our 
first Emperor, .Jimmu, who ascended the 
throne in fiOO B.C. was the grandson of 
this celestial Prince. Since then Japan 
has been ruled by his descendants in an 
unbroken succession, of whom the pre- 
sent Emperor is the 1 21-111 Emperor of 
the same lineage. This is why we look 
upon each Em])eror as a Divine Ruler of 
the nation descended from our Imperial 
Ancestress, the Sun-Goddess. If you 
can but realize this orthodox tradition, 
you will have no difficulty in under- 
standing how we .Japanese have been 
revering the Emperor, in what relation 
we stand with Him, and why we are 
ever prepared to offer ourselves courage- 
ously to the State in promoting the wel- 
fare of the Imperial Throne. Now I 
shall go back again to early Shinto. 

Early Shinto, while believing in a 
continued existence beyond the grave, 
had no system of theology or ethics. 
It had no code of moral duties — no clear 
conception of loyalty or filial piety. But 
it taught the innate goodness of the 
human heart regarding human beings as 
virtuous by nature. “Follow the genuine 
impulses of your heart” was the essence 
of its ethical teaching. Besides this 
even the name of Shinto v is unknown 
until ( unfucianism (the ethical system 
of the Northern Chinese) and Buddhism 
came to Japan in the s:\th century. 
This ethical teaching and the positive 
doctrines Oa lorcign faiths had naturally 
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an immense influence upon primitive 
Shinto. Particularly, Buddhism, which 
was the mother of civilization of Japan, 
had an overwhelming influence upon 
Shinto, and it culminated in the crea- 
tion of Ryobu or Double Aspect Shinto 
at the beginning of the ninth century. 
In this new creed Shinto Deities were 
regarded as partial appearances or incar- 
nations of Buddhist divinities. For 
example, our Ancestral Sun-Goddess was 
regarded as the Dainichi Nyorai (the 
primoj^dial and eternal Buddha) and our 
God of War, Hachiman, as a Bosatsu 
(Bodhisatwa). Thus it may be said 
that Shinto was absorbed into 
Buddhism. 

This state of things lasted well-nigh 
a thousand years, but in the fifteenth 
century further progress was made in 
the systematization of Shinto theology. 
The name of Tchijo Kancra (1402-1484) 
is prominent in this connection. Shinto, 
according to Kan era, teaches the exist- 
ence of many deities, but metaphysically 
speaking they arc one, because each 
deity is but a manifestation of the uni- 
versal soul in a particular aspect of its 
activity and all the gods .are one in 
spirit and entity, specially in the virtue 
of veracity. Izawa Nagahide, another 
Shinto scholar of the 18th century says, 
*‘Thc Eight Hundred Myriads of Gods 
are nothing but different manifestations 
of one and the same Deity Kunitoko- 
tachi-no-Kami who is eternal or the 
Eternal Divine Being of the Earth, the 
Great Unity of all Things in the Uni- 
verse, the Primordial Being of Heaven 
and Earth.” 

In the course of the 18th century 
Shinto entered on a new path and pre- 
pared for another revival. All the 
earlier Shinto theorists had depended 
much upon either Buddhism or Confu- 
cianism in interpreting Shinto ideas : 
now the time became ripe for purging 
away the alien elements to a certain 


degree and restoring early Shinto by 
means of scholarship. This was made 
possible by the philological studies of 
the ancient records. The greatest of 
the philologists and the pioneer of 
“Pure Shinto” was Motoori Norinaga 
(1730-1801). His contention was that 
Shinto, when purged of foreign accre- 
tions and influences, represented the 
pure, and therefore the best, inheritance 
of humanity from divine ages. 

There was another aspect of revival of 
Shinto, namely, the appearance of Shinto 
teachers in the first half of the 19th 
century. Most of them were against 
the feudal system which had deprived 
the Emperor of his administrative power 
since the 12th century, and they en- 
deavoured to infuse into the people the 
sense of loyalty to the Emperor and of 
revolt against the then actual ruler, 
Generalissimo Tokugawa. The princi- 
ples of Shinto thus revived eventually 
became the basis of the Meiji Restora- 
tion in 1867 — this restoration of power 
to the Emperor is really the starting- 
point of present Japan. 

The essential characteristic of Shinto 
is purity of body and mind. The idea 
of purity, in early Shinto, was entirely 
physical or material but not mental, 
spiritual or ethical. But in its develop- 
ed stage, inner purity or purity of heart 
is also emphasized. Ichijo-Kaneyoshi 
(1402-1481), a famous Shinto Scholar 
says, “There arc two significations of 
purity ill Shinto : one is outer purity or 
bodily purity and the other inner purity 
of heart. If a man is truly sincere in 
mind he will be sure to succeed in realiz- 
ing a communion with the Divine. 
(This is no other than inner purity of 
heart.)” 

Seuge-Takatomi, the late Shinto High 
Priest of the Izumo Grand Shrine, who 
died in 1918, teaches us the same truth : 

“Sincerity the single virtue is 

That binds Divinity and man in one.^' 
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And continues : — 

“Action sincere, by noble-minded 

man, 

Reflects the very self of the Unseen.” 

Thus we may say that, like the universal 
love in Christianity or the unconditional 
benevolence in Buddhism, inner purity 
or sincerity is the guiding ethical 
principle of Shinto. 

There are no graven images to repre- 
sent Shinto Deities. A famous Japanese 
historian, Isc Teijo (1715-17S5), forbade 
worshipping Deities by means of statues 
or images. He says : 

“Never make an image in order to 
represent a Deity. To worship a deity 
is to directly establish a felt relation of 
our heart to the living Divinity through 
sincerity or truthfulness on our part. 
If we, however, try to establish a rela- 
tion between a Deity and us indirectly 
by means of an image, the image will 
itself stand in the way and prevent us 
from realizing our religious purpose to 
accomplish a direct eomraxniion with the 
Deity. So an image made by mortal 
hands is of no use in Shinto worship.” 
(Study of Shinto, the Religion of the 
Japanese Nation, p. 185.) There is, 
however, an Emblem of the Deity, 
which generally takes the form of a 
Sword, a Mirror, or a Jewel. This 
Emblem is not exposed to the public 
view. It is kept within the Shrine or 
Sanctuary. But we do not regard the 
Emblem as the Deity, nor do wc believe 
that the Shrine embodies the Deity. We 
are taught to worship and pray to the 
Deity concerned at the shriFic “in spirit 
and in truth”. 

The method of worship in Shinto con- 
sists of obeisance, offerings, and prayers. 
The offerings are primarily food and 
drink. Formerly cloth was added to 
these but eventually a symbolic offer- 
ing known as Gohei came into use con- 
sisting of strips of paper attached to a 


wand and placed on the altar. Human 
sacrifice seems to have been made in 
the remote ages. According to an old 
legend, there had been a certain intelli- 
gent man Koromonoko. He was order- 
ed to offer his life to a River-God, but 
he thought it was not worth while 
to sacrifice his life to a God who might 
be a false one. So in order to convince 
himself of the genuineness of this God, 
he threw some dry calabashes, a kind 
of gourd whose hard shell is used as 
vessels to hold water or sake, to the 
river and cried out from its bank : — 

“O, Thou River-God, if Thou dost 
persist in Thy desire to have me, sink 
these calabashes and let them not rise 
to the surface, then shall I know Thou 
art a true God and will enter the water 
of rny accord. But if Thou canst not 
sink the calabashes, I shall, of course, 
know that Thou art a false God, for 
wdiom, why should I spend my life in 
vain ?” 

Rut the calabashes did not sink and 
consequently Koromonoko was saved. 
Now-a-days rice-cakes also form a part 
of the offerings to certain shrines. T am 
told that they symbolize human sacri- 
fice. 

Purification is essential before w^or- 
ship. The Harai or wind-purification 
and Misogi or water-])urification are the 
principal forms of purification cere- 
monies. In the courtyard of every 
shrine, there is a font where the wor- 
shippers make their ablutions by wash- 
ing their hands and rinsing their mouths 
before worship. Rut these arc only out- 
ward purification. T'he most important 
one is the ])urification of the inner heart. 

Shinto at ])resent is diviiud into two, 
namely, the National Shints Faith (or 
Non-Sci i iriaii Shinto) whici; is symbo- 
lized by shrines from time immemorial, 
and Sectarian or Dcnomimilional Shinto 
wdiich developed since the 18th century. 
The former is not treated as a religion 
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but it is taught in schools to the present 
younger generation under the name of 
Japanese National Ethies. The latter 
is officially recognized as a religion. 
According to the official report of 1932, 
there were 111,777 shrines (against 
71,351 Buddhist temples), including 
200 governmental and national shrines, 
40,454 Prefectural and village shrines, 
61,500 private shrines, and 123 soldiers’ 
shrines. The number of private shrines 
has been steadily decreasing from 
130,783 in 1881) to 61,500 in 1932. 
There were many too superstitious and 
barbarous ones among them and the 
decrease speaks of the healthy progress 
of the religious ideas of the people and 
the radical policy of the Government. 
The governmental and national shrines 
are maintained at the expense of the 
Treasury but those belonging to other 
grades are under the care of local com- 
munities and parishioners. Most of 
these arc dedicated to Gods or God- 
desses of Nature, (such as Gods or 
Goddesses of seas, rivers, wind, lire, 
mountains, etc.), Emperors, Empresses, 
Imperial Princes, loyal subjects or to 
one’s ancestors who generally figure on 
the pages of authentic national or local 
history. 

The Shinto priests who serve at the 
Shrines are rather ritualists, and it is 
their duty to sec to all matters concern- 
ing rites and festivals and the upkeep 
of the respective shrines. They consider 
it a pride to dissociate themselves from 
the propagation of the Faith. But their 
service is requisitioned on all important 
occasions calling for august rites and 
ceremonies. In addition to this, nowa- 
days, it has become customary for them 
to officiate at weddings and funerals. 
But I have never heard of Buddhist 
piiests officiating at wedding ceremonies 
in Japan. 


Now let me refer to some aspects of 
Shinto shrines. At first, I shall briefly 
touch upon the history of the most 
honoured and reverenced shrines in 
Japan. They are the Ise Great Shrines, 
consisting of the “Naiku” or Inner 
Shrine and the “Gcku” or Outer 
Shrine. The Inner Shrine embodies the 
Sacred Mirror, one of the Three Sacred 
Treasures which were handed by the 
Sun-Goddess to Prince Niiiigi when he 
was about to descend from Heaven to 
the earth. The Mirror is the most 
im])ortant of all, for the Sun-(ioddess 
asked Prince Ninigi to regard it as 
her own Self ; and so the successive 
Emperors kept it with them in the 
Palace. But in the reign of Ern})eror 
Sujin (92 B.C.) it was enshrined at 
Yamato near Nara with a view to 
enabling the people to venerate it and 
at the same time to avoid any possilde 
desecration by keeping it in the Im])crial 
Palace. And in the regime of Emperor 
Suinin (5 B.C.), that was about 90 years 
later, it was removed to its present holy 
abode in Ise. So, this Shrine is us old 
as Japan herself. At the Geku or Outer 
Shrine Toyouke-no-Omikami, the God 
of food and clothing, who accompanied 
Prince Ninigi to earth is enshrined. 
This was removed here from Manai 
near Kyoto by Emperor Yuraku in 
478 A.D, in fulfilment of a revelation 
of the Sun-Goddess. 

It may interest you to know that it 
has been the custom to raze these 
Shrines once in every 20 years, and to 
build new ones in their stead on neigh- 
bouring plots assigned for the purpose 
with the result that they look always 
new in contrast to their age-old 
tradition. These are constructed of 
Hinoki, Japanese cypress, in the archaic 
Japanese style which existed before the 
introduction of Buddhist religion and 
Chinese architecture. 
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Ise has been regarded as the holy 
of holies of the Japanese nation. The 
Emperor himself goes there in person 
to pay homage to these Shrines. 
Cabinet Ministers, Governors-General, 
Ambassadors, Ministers, Generals, and 
Admirals and Consuls themselves go 
there to invoke blessings on them for 
the satisfactory discharge of duties in 
their new appointments. Pilgrims from 
every quarter and from every class pour 
in every day throughout the year dis- 
regarding their respective faiths. 

To illustrate one aspect of Shinto, 
that is, the nature-worship, I wish now 
to make a passing reference to the 
Shrine of the Wind-God in the precincts 
of the Outer Shrine in Ise. It was in 
1293 that this God destroyed by means 
of a powerful hurricane the mighty 
flotilla sent by Kubla Khan, the Mon- 
golian ruler of China, to invade Japan, 
and crushed once and for all his ambi- 
tion to bring Japan under him. Since 
then his shrine was elevated in comme- 
moration of his divine help whieh saved 
the country’s independence. 

The second national shrine is The 
Meiji Shrine which was completed in 
1920 at Yoyogi in Tokio in dedication 
to Emperor Meiji the Great who passed 
away in 1912 after a brief illness. He 
was the most beloved of the Japanese 
nation. His demise cast such a gloom 
over the entire country that an English 
correspondent telegraphed home saying, 
“Japan is going into a decline with the 
death of her Great Emperor.” 

As any other great shrine, this is also 
built of hinoki wood in the time-honour- 
ed style. The symbolic entrance known 
as the “torii” is one of the largest in 
Japan, itself made of the same wood of 
about 1,700 years old brought from 
Mount Arisan in Formosa. Someone 
has said, “Torii is quite simple and yet 
noble and it is the symbol of the 
Japanese nation.” The compound of 


the Shrine known as the Inner Garden 
covers an area of about 175 acres wooded 
with trees of different species found in 
Japan. This Shrine which is an embodi- 
ment of beauty and art is a living monu- 
ment of the imperishable love of the 
Japanese people towards this august 
Ruler. I 

Yoyogi without any exaggeration is 
the second Ise. Millions of worshippers 
throng from all the four corners of the 
Empire to pay their respect to this I 

Emperor. No foreign tourist will ever • 
miss to visit this spot. 

There arc many shrines which are 
erected to the memory of those who 
were intensely loyal to the Throne and i 
led exemplary lives worthy of imitation 
as models. The Minoatogawa Shrine | 

in Kobe built in honour of Kusunoki- ? 

Masashige (1294-1336) is the most pro- 
minent of these. He was a staunch 

Imperialist who sacrificed his life by 
fighting against the then Generalissimo 
who deprived the Emperor of his 
administrative power. The next in 
importance is the one at Akasaka in 
Tokio where General Nogi, who had a 
distinguished military career, is deified. 

It w^as this General who captured Port : 

Arthur and effected the capitulation of i. 

General Stocssel in the Russo-Japanese 
war in 1905. He was so attached to 
Emperor Meiji that, when the Emperor 
died in 1912 and when the Imperial 
cortege was about to leave the Palace, 
he committed harakiri — suicide — ^which \ 

his devoted wife followed. The fare- ' 
well poem which he left behind was 
translated by an English scholar and 
reads as follows : 

“He mingles with the Gods on High, 

my Mighty Sov<- reign Lord : j 

And with intensely yearning heart I 

follow Thee Heavenward.” ^ 
The Shinto Pantheon win, I am sure, 
be further increased in the near future 
by erectin^' one or two shrines to the t 
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late Fleet Admiral Togo (1847-1984) 
who died in 1934. He was the Nelson 
of Japan who annihilated the Russian 
Baltic Fleet in the Japan Sea in 
1905. By the way, in a report sub- 
mitted by him to Emperor Meiji, he 
had attributed this great victory to the 
grace received from Heaven owing to 
the glorious virtues of the Emperor. 
The entire nation identified itself with 
this belief as all were possessed of the 
same Shinto ideas, and offered their 
congratulations and thanks to the 
Emperor and to all Members of the 
Shinto Pantheon presided by the 
Ancestral Sun*Goddcss. 

It is Sectarian or Denominational 
Shinto that is recognized as a religion. 
And it is placed on the same footing as 
any other religion. The priests of this 
category interest themselves in dis- 
seminating their gospel. According to 
Mr. Kato, Sectarian Shinto reveals a 
closer aspect of univcrsalism than Shinto 
of the National Faith. He says so be- 
cause the former is more remotely con- 
nected with the nation than the latter. 
Consequently, some Shinto Sects have 
Kami or Gods to whom no reference is 
made in the history of .Tapaii. For 
instance, the Kami or God whom Konko 
Sect worships has little or no connection 
with the Kojiki or the Nihonshoki, the 
time-honoured historical chronicles of 
.Japan, and so far it has been a univer- 
sal religion but not a national, and is 
fairly free from national tradition. 
(The God of this Sect is called Tenchi- 
Kane-iio-Kami which means Heaven- 
and-Earth-Including-Dcity, i.e. the 
Absolute Divinity, the Boundless One 
with Heaven and Earth within its own 
Divine Self. It is, therefore, quite 
natural that this Shinto Sect with such 
a universal God at its centre, is of a 
universal nature.) There are thirteen 
officially recognized Sects most of which 
were established since the 18th century. 


(They are Fuso, Konko, Misogi, Shin- 
shu, Shinto, Taisei, Tenri, Jikko, Kuro- 
sumi, Ontake, Shinri, Shusei-ha and 
Taisha.) 

The number of Sectarian Shinto 
adherents is 17,500,000 as against 
42,000,000 Buddhists and 254,000 
Christians. Tenri Sect is one of the 
most popular one having four million 
followers. The God this Sect worships 
is called Tenrio-no-Mikoto who is be- 
leived by the adherents of this Sect to 
have created man and all else on the 
earth and to protect and help all human 
life to procreate and progress without 
a moment’s pause now and for all time. 
According to the teachings of this Sect, 
our bodies arc not ours, but His. We 
must sooner or later return our bodies 
to Him, which have been temporarily 
borrowed. This returning our bodies 
is not called by the term “Death”. It 
is called “Denaori” or re-appearance. 
These believers do not accept the 
theory of life after death in connection 
with another world, but do believe in 
rc-fippearance in this world. The dis- 
torted working of our minds is called 
“Hokori” or “dust”. There are eight 
principal kinds of “dust” : Craving, 
grudging, self-loving, hating, envying, 
raging, coveting, and self-exalting. In 
order to live bright and healthy lives, 
Tenri Sect followers have to exert their 
utmost to sweep away the dust which is 
the cause of their ailments. Followers of 
this Sect endeavour to bring happiness 
not to themselves alone, but to all. As 
an example of this fact, I shall tell you 
a small story. In Shanghai there are 
numerous houses which are not yet con- 
nected to the sewerage system and 
therefore night-soil has to be disposed 
of by Chinese coolies. In 1981 when 
the Sino- Japanese incident occurred 
these coolies refused to remove the 
ordure from the area where Japanese 
civilians were resident with the result 
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that the increasing accumulation day by 
day proved to be a great annoyance. 
Then a group of Japanese men and 
women belonging to Tenri Sect got to- 
gether and voluntarily attended to this 
dirty job as quietly as possible till the 
Chinese resumed their work in that 
quarter. Although this seems to be a 
trifling matter, T cannot help calling it 
a living example of “bringing happiness 
not to themselves alone, but to all”. 

However, it is no misrepresentation 
to say that whoever the God of each 
Sect is and whatever its nature may be, 
every Shinto Sect teaches loyalty to the 
Emperor in one form or other. 

Shinto is the original indigenous 
faith of Japan. At first it was quite 
primitive, but in the course of the last 
nearly 2,000 years, it has followed its 
own natural course of growth side by 
side with the long development of the 
Japanese national life. It is true that 
Shinto has been influenced to a great 
extent by alien teachings such as 
Buddhism and Confucianism, but has 
never been annihilated wholesale by 
imported foreign creeds. On the con- 
trary it has maintained its originality 
as vigorously as ever. The peculiar 
religious tcinperameiit of the .Tapanesc 
is responsible for their conception that 
the Emperor is a visible deity or a GckI 
incarnate. This idea is completely in 
accord with the Japanese mind of the 
present age of enlightenment, as it has 
always been : and in this very idea is 
rooted the consciousness of the Japanese 
or their attitude of patriotic reverence 
towards the Emperor. The virtues of 
Shinto are simplicity, cleanliness and 
purity, filial piety, reverence to Ances- 
tors, and loyalty to the Knijicror. 

Shinto has, indeed, becTi the faith of 
the heart and life of every Japanese 
whether male or female, high or low, 
old or young, literate or illiterate, from 


time immemorial. This is the reason 
that has made the State and the people 
to preserve and maintain such a huge 
number of shrines throughout the 
country and multitudes of pilgrims to 
flock in at the Isc Great Shrines, the 
Meiji Shrine, and so forth. 

Lafeadio Hearn calls Shinto the 
“Religion of Loyalty,” and confesses 
that so trite an English weird as loyalty 
which is a dead rendering cannot cover 
all the connotation of the original 
.Japanese word ‘chu*. He wishes to 
call it the “Mystical Exaltation” or “A 
Sense of Uttermost Devotion to the 
.Tinno or the Divine Ruler of the 
Nation.” Mr. G. Kato to whom I have 
already referred says, “1 should call 
Shinto a form of Emperor worship or 
Mikadoism, a faith in the Divine Ruler ; 
a manifest a I ion, coupled with religious 
zeal, of “Yamatodamashii,” or the 
“Soul of Japan.” 

As I saicl before there are 18 Shinto 
Sects and 17 and a half million adher- 
ents. But, I may say, every Japanese, 
whatever Sect he may belong to or 
whatever his personal religion may he, 
is a holder of the National Shinto Faitli 
represented by Shrines leading to 
Mikadoism, 

In roneliisioii, let me give an English 
translation of Emperor Moiji’s Rescript 
on Education wdiich every Japanese 
knows by heart, issued on October 30th, 
1890, as it contains our traditional ideas 
and principles connected with the 
National Shinto Faith. It reads as 
follows : 

“Know' ye, Our subjects ! 

Our Imperial Ancestors have found- 
ed Our Empire on a b.. ds broad and 
everlasting and have deeply and 
firmi\ implanted virtue Our subjects, 
ever united in loyalty ar.d filial piety, 
have from generation lO generation 
illustrated the beauty I hereof. This 
is the glory of the fundamental 
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character of Our Empire, and herein 
also lies the source of our education. 
Ye, our subjects, be filial to your 
parents, affectionate to your brothers 
and sisters; as husbands and wives 
be harmonious, as friends true; bear 
yourselves in modesty and modera- 
tion ; extend your benevolence to all ; 
pursue learning and eultivate arts, 
and thereby develop your intellectual 
faculties and perfect your moral 
powers ; furthermore, advance the 
public good and promote common 
interests; always respect the Consti- 
tution and observe the laws ; should 
any emergency arise, offer yourselves 
courageously to the State; and thus 


guard and maintain the prosperity of 
Our Imperial Throne, coeval with 
Heaven and earth. So shall ye not 
only be our good and faithful sub- 
jects, but render illustrious the best 
traditions of your forefathers. 

^^The way here set forth is indeed 
the teaching bequeathed by Our 
Imperial Ancestors, to be observed 
alike by Their Descendants and sub- 
jects, infallible for all ages and true 
ill all places. It is Our wish to lay 
it to heart in all reverence, in com- 
mon with you, Our subjects, that we 
may all thus attain to the same 
virtue.’* 


A LAST WISH 

By Prof. E. E. Spkight 

If I should go without a word 
Of all my heart has seen. 

Of the great secrets 1 have heard, 

And the heavens where I have been, 

Upraise no stone upon my grave, 

Nor set a rail around. 

But plant a woodland tree, to wave 
Above with whispering sound. 

That I may speak, through bole and branch. 
Through bud and quivering leaf, 

A mellow language that shall stanch 
Some darker flow of grief. 

That I may hold out shielding arms 
Green with the surge of spring, 

And rich in shelter from alarms 
Or winter’s harassing. 

That deep in earth and sunward high 
My fulness may assuage 
All anguished creatures drawing nigh 
My open harbourage. 

For so have I been given ease 
And speeded on my way 
By friends like noble forest trees 
On many a bitter day. 
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Next comes Ramanuja with his devas- 
tating polemics. He is the most power- 
ful of Sankara’s oi)ponents. But the 
power and beauty of the logic of 
Ramanuja and Madhva would remain a 
sealed book to those who want to learn 
Vedanta through English or any 
language other than Sanskrit. Here an 
attempt will be made to give a mere 
general outline of their system and 
nothing more. Ramanuja’s Reality is a 
concrete personality, a determinate 
whole, which has individual souls and 
matter as its body, Itself being their 
soul. It is differentiated into matter 
and individual souls but has not been 
wholly so. It preserves its identity and 
separateness from the many in the same 
way as the soul docs from the body and 
the senses. It is immanent as well as 
transcendent. It is neither the abstract 
Absolute nor merely the totality of 
matter and individual souls. It is 
willing, planning, directing, loving 
personality, suffusing, comprehending, 
and transcending each and all of the 
universe. It is not devoid of all 
qualities but the possessor of infinite 
auspicious qualities in infinite degrees. 
Though the world of souls and matter 
derive their power and being from It, 
whose modes they arc, they arc eternal- 
ly separate from It, their distinguishing 
qualities being essential and not adven- 
titious. So Ramanuja’s conception of 
Reality is not different from that of 
Yfidavaprakasa and Nimbarka. It is 
Saguna and Savisesha i.e. with qualities 
and determinate, both immanent and 
transcendent. But while Yadava’s 


Reality is only Being (Sanmatra), 
Ramanuja’s and Nimbarka’s Reality 
possesses, being, consciousness, and 
above all bliss. Ramanuja, moreover, 
is pronouncedly anthropomorphic — he 
is a theist with all his merits and 
defects. 

While mainly agreeing with the 
Bhediibhcdins the Raniaiiujists have 
som(‘ grave and important differences 
with them. The former make a distinc- 
tion between the Absolute and Isvara 
which the latter would not admit. 
According to Ramanuja I he Absolute is 
not something abstract. It is the same 
as Isvara, the creator, preserver, and 
destroyer of the universe — there is not 
the slightest distinction between the 
two. 'I'hcn the relation subsisting 
between Isvara on the one hand and 
souls and matter on the other is not the 
same in the two theories. The Bhcda- 
bhedins make it one of jjart and the 
whole, whereas the Visishtadvaitins 
make it one of Prakara and Prakarin, 
a relation that is best expressed by the 
example of the soul and the body. The 
relation between the soul and the body 
is not the same as the one between the 
part and the wi\ole. The soul is not 
really affected by the affection of the 
body, which is not true in the case of 
the. other relation. This relation saves 
Ibul from being caught \u the sorrows 
and miseries and inpcrfcct;ons of the 
world of matter and souls, leaving Him 
free, though immanent in them, to 
fashion, order, and guide jl em, through 
His own laws imposed on matter and 
through indH’idual free will and sense 
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of responsibility in the individual souls 
in the state of bondage. Mukti or 
emancipation consists in the full recog- 
nition by the entire personality of the 
individual of his own se^rvaiitsliip of the 
Lord and of the enjoyment of the beati- 
fic vision and bliss eternal, deigned to 
him by an all-loving Lord. Tn Miikli 
there is no loss of personality followed 
by a unilication with what the RanuV 
nujists call a blank void iniscallcd the 
Absolule. Ramanuja’s main difference 
with the Bhedabhediiis lies in the nature 
of the relation subsisting between God 
on the one hand, and matter and souls 
on the other. Between them the rela- 
tion of Abhcda or non-diffcrcnce is al- 
together denied even in part or as])cct. 
If we admit but once the concepts of 
Jiva and Jagat, individual souls and 
matter, ive cannot with any degree t)f 
consistency establish th(‘ir relation of 
Abheda with God or Brahman, it is 
all Bheda or difference from eternity 
to eternity, though they arc by no 
means outsifle the inlinitc God but sub- 
sist as Ills body deriving their being 
and activity from Him, who through 
His real ])owcr of Maya can do and 
undo anything according to ITis abso- 
lute free 'will. God is not spent up in 
His manifestations but far transcends 
them; and He is immanent in ITis crea- 
tion in five distinct forms of which 
three arc important in philosophy — as 
the indwelling spirit of the individual 
souls who arc Ilis bodies, guiding them, 
joining the fruits of their Karmas and 
attracting them to Him in diverse ways 
through a continuous inward jnill ; as 
the material cause of this gross mani- 
fested world, in which capacity the 
subtle conscious and unconscious ulti- 
mates are His bodies; and as this gross 
manifested world, when this gross matter 
and gross individuals arc His bodies. 
But though everything, subtle or gross, 
is His body, He is not in any way 


affected by their constant changes and 
favourable and unfavourable affections 
— throughout the processes of creation 
and dissolution, He remains the same 
unchanged Personality. 

To come to a thorough-going dualism 
or pluralism there is but one step. That 
matter and souls are different from God 
has been preached by Ramanuja. But 
he is rather halting. They arc eternally 
separate from Him but arc organically 
eonneeted with Him as body and senses 
arc with the soul. So in some sense He 
is I he world and individual souls. To 
the freed or emancipated souls they arc 
God — God is peeping through them all. 
Still Ramanuja would not admit the 
Bhcdribhedin’s position sf) logically un- 
tenable it is to him. To make this 
separateness complete is the task of 
IVIadhva, wlio regrets Ramanuja’s posi- 
tion in the same way as the latter 
regrets the position of \]w Bhcdribhedins. 
According to Madhva God, souls, and 
matter arc completely and eternally 
scp'arale, Ihe last two depending on the 
first in every possible way. God is 
merely the efficient cause of the world 
and not the material cause as well, as 
all the other exponents of Vedanta hold. 
Tie moulds the world from an extrane- 
ous matter for the enjoyment or suffer- 
ing or both of ccjually extraneous souls 
whose beginningless Karmas are respon- 
sible for their joys and sorrows. The 
relation between God and individual 
souls is one of master and servant, 
which does not cease even in Mukti. 
They arc, no doubt, endowed with 
intelligence, but it is limited, whereas 
God’s infinite intelligence is spread 
everywhere within and beyond time. 
Though there are so many extraneous 
things, with and for which God works, 
yet His irresistible will is not hampered 
by them in any way. He can do and 
undo anything by the mere fiat of His 
will. According to Madhva the world of 
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matter and souls is too palpably real to 
be denied. Its unreality ivould go 
against the Sruti passages which state 
that by the knowledge of the One the 
knowledge of all is attained. Madhva, 
however, has one very queer view about 
the Jivas. He condcnins a class of .Tivas 
to eternal hell and blesses another class 
with eternal heaven — a view, which is 
rather Semitic than Aryan. 

In Madhva the swing of the pendulum 
from absolute monism to thorough- 
going pluralism is complete. There are 
other commentators on the lirahma- 
Sutrafi who came after him; but except 
slight moditications here and there, all 
the later commentaries are but echoes 
of one or other of the previous ones, 
having little of originality and force of 
their fore-runners. Leaving aside some 
of Madhva’s unphilosophical stale- 
merits, such as eternal penlition etc., 
if we take his philosophy us a whole 
and try to judge it aright, we caii- 
iiot but give it the place which its 
own inlrinsie worth has accjiiircd for 
it, and, may be, will acquire a little 
more. Madhva philoso])hy is a whole- 
some irrqirovcincnt on the atheistic 
lualism of the Sankhya philosophy and 
iS the other side of the shield of Gauda- 
pada-Sankara philosophy or truly speak- 
ing of the Ruddhist nihilistic philo- 
sophy. But to judge this philosophy 
one is to take one’s stand on solid 
ground and not fly about in the sky, 
one must be a geologist and not a star- 
gazing astronomer. Here in this hard 
world pluralism is as true as monism. 
One plus one would not have been tvro, 
had there been no concept of two. One 
is one; it can neither produce zero, nor 
two, nor three. One is running througli 
all the numbers, but there are as many 
numbers as well. The Many is saturated 
with the One, there is hardly a point 
where the One is not; but along with 
the One resides the Many, potentially 


or actually, in the same moment and 
on the same point. The spiritual entity 
does not occupy space as a material 
thing docs. Hence there is nothing 
illogical in the statement that the one 
spiritual entity rcsiilcs in, through and 
beyond each material atom and indivi- 
dual soul, and pervades and transcends 
them all. Tf the Buddhist statement, 
‘^nothing abides and therefore nothing 
is” is true, then “the Many eternally 
is and therefore it is true”, equally 
holds good. With the change of forms 
entity perishes — is a statement that is 
yet to l)e proved. Forms change but 
concepts abide, and concepts and per- 
cepts are eternally wedded. Change 
means manifestation and its withdrawal, 
with as much surety of another mani- 
festation and withdrawal. Given in- 
finite time and space, eternal souls, and 
one infinite all-intelligent » all-powerful 
architect nothing of the above is impos- 
sible. Aiid what theory is there that 
does not admit it in some form or other? 
Even tlu‘ monists and nihilists admit it 
wilh only one difference that it is all 
Maya and no real reality. But Maya 
onee admitted is eternal both ways, has 
neither beginning nor end. And on this 
river of Maya nionisls, nihilists, and 
pluralists of all shades sail in the same 
boat. After a too long age of idealism 
the rcalisLie jihase of Truth stood in 
need of emphasis and Madhva has done 
it with all the virility of his personality. 

All these halting monists and plural- 
ists together with the uncompromising 
Madhva have joined in one chorus 
against 1h(‘ GaudapA<la-Sankara school 
of monism. They are one in their refuta- 
tion of the Mayavada and the Nirguna 
Brahman theory — the form r being the 
neccs.'":>ry deduction of the latter. From 
this one need not think that Sankara 
philosophy has been eclii)S' d or impaired 
in the least, for there have arisen all 
along grep^ thinkers and writers within 
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the fold of Sankara, who, by their 
powerful dialectics, have silenced all 
oppositions as quickly as they arose. 
And because every philosophy ulti- 
mately rests on its epistemology it is 
on this field that all the ])itched battles 
have been fought. Whether there is 
indeterminate knowledge or Nirvikalpa 
Jnana and, if there is one, whether its 
certitude is greater tlian the determi- 
nate, are the questions whose answers 
give shape and direcliun to all philoso- 
phies. Sankara philosophy answers 
them in the positive while other schools 
of Vedanta answer them in the 
negative — seeds differing, different trees 
grow up. Now how to judge between 
the two? — there is no sure standard to 
judge by. The same scriptural passages 
from which Sankara derives his theory 
yield different meanings to other com- 
mentators. Experience fares no better. 
And these Acharyas arc all honourable 
men. When experience and scriptures 
fail to bring in a verdict, it is useless 
to argue about them. Thinkers are 
free to join either party. And yet to 
make the scriptural passages like ‘‘who 
will see, hear, etc. whom” and the like, 
yield a meaning different from that of 
Sankara and to deny the existence and 
superiority of Nirvikalpa .Tnana in the 
face of such explicit passages appear to 
us to be real text-torturing. And if this 
is once admitted there is no other alter- 
native but to join Sankara. The later 
commentators were all fully aware of 
this; so they tried their level best to 
cavil at this theory of knowledge. 
Closely attached to this is the Nirguna 
Brahman theory. If Nirvikalpa Jnana 
is highest, surest, and most abiding, its 
content must be the highest and the 
most abiding entity. We have advised- 
ly used the word ‘content’, because it 
has become a fashion nowadays to 
deride Nirvikalpa .Jnana and Nirguna 
Brahman as ‘contentless’, ‘blank’, 


‘void’. Closer examination is bound to 
reveal to these critics that they are none 
of these — ^they are all content. Content 
does not necessarily mean division, dual 
or plural. Indetermiuateness, as it is 
used in Sankara’s philosophy, is not 
vagueness but means a crystal-clear 
something, which loses much of its 
own-ness when duality of any sort comes 
in, which revolts and illudcs our grasp 
when any attempt is made to hedge 
it round. Both the Sankarites and their 
critics use the word ‘contentless’, but 
with what a world of difference in mean- 
ing. We have spoken of Nirvikalpa 
Juana and Nirguna Brahman as two 
different things. But in reality they are 
not different, they are one and the same 
thing. What is epistemologically the 
Nirvikalpa Jnana is ontologically Nir- 
guna Brahman. And if this Nirguna 
Brahman is once admitted, Mayavada 
becomes a necessity. If, truly speak- 
ing, Brahman is Nirguna and therefore 
Nirvisesha i.e. without difference, then 
these differences that we experience in 
our present state of consciousness must 
be something that is not truly real, as 
real as Nirguna Brahman, that is not 
unreal either, as unreal as a square 
circle or the horns of a hare. They must 
be somewhere in the twilight, in the 
blending of light and shade, in the shade 
of reason and in the light of experience 
— not of all experience but of experience 
of the present state of consciousness to 
be stultified by a higher stage testified 
by the experience of the Yogins and 
.Jnanins and by some of the important 
scriptural passages. And this is Maya- 
vada. Nirvikalpa Jnana, Nirguna 
Brahman, and Mayavada are the three 
corner-stones of Sankara’s philosophy, 
round which battles have raged fiercest. 
Common sense tells us that these are 
not matters for reason but for faith, 
training, and experience. But when 
arguments are adduced against these, 
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the upholders have but one duty of 
defending them by counter-arguments. 
It is better to leave out Nirvikalpa 
Jnana and Nirguna Brahman from our 
account of this wordy war for the simple 
reason that modern thinkers and readers 
arc more apt to form their own opinion 
about these in the light of modern 
knowledge than to be guided by set 
rules of scriptural interpretations pro- 
mulgated by the ancient commentators 
and Sutrakaras. It is more fruitful, 
however, to study their discussion on 
the Mayavada. 

Critical students of Sankara’s com- 
mentaries on the llrdhtiKi-Suinis and the 
Gita find two apparently contradictory 
accounts of Mfiya, which, running 
through almost all his followers, have 
supplied much confusion to unwary 
readers and critics. The notion that 
one gt'ts of it from Sankara’s famous 
introduction to the commentary on the 
Brahmn-Snlrn.H is that it is of the 
nature of false knowledge, of mistak- 
ing one thing for another, that it is 
beginningless and endless and natural 
to beings, and that, as such, it resides 
in the divas or individual souls. The 
adjectives ‘endless’ and ‘natural to 
beings’ are however modilie<l slightly 
by his other statements viz. that it 
vanishes in an individual at the dawn of 
true knowledge. From the commen- 
tary on the Gita one gets the idea that 
it is Lord’s i.c*. Brahman’s Sakti or 
power, that the ])owcr and the possessor 
of power arc the same and not different, 
and that Saguna and Savisesha Brah- 
man i.e. Brahman with attributes and 
differentiation is not different from 
Nirguna and Nirvisesha Brahman or 
Brahman without attributes and differ- 
entiation. So there seem to be certain 
contradictions between the two views; 
and those who see these contradictions 
in Sankara or say that Sankara was not 
very particular or precisi; about the 


term on which hanged the whole of the 
system, sec the repetition of these con- 
tradictions in his followers or divide 
them into two or more classes hold- 
ing different views on Maya and thus 
forming different schools of Sankara’s 
Vedanta. Before examining this view 
of the critics, it is well to give a brief 
account of Maya as given by some of 
the famous followers of Sankara. 

According to Mandana or Suresvara- 
eharya (A.D. 800), Maya is false knowl- 
edge residing in individual souls. It is 
neilher existent nor iion-cxistcnt. It 
produces the individual souls, who in 
their turn produce it. This goes on from 
eternity to eternity till the dawning of 
right knowledge, when it vanishes al- 
together and Brahman alone remains. 
Its relation with the individual souls 
seems to be anomalous, but it is due to 
its very nature wdiieh evades all defini- 
tioTi and is therefore said to be some- 
thing indescribable. So we see, it is 
hardly an entity, and the part it plays 
in the world-ap])earance is merely that 
of an instrument — it is not even recog- 
nized as its material. Sarvajnatma- 
muni (A.D. 900) follows Suresvara. 

But Padmapadacharya (A.D. iS*J0) and 
his follower Prakasatman (A.D. 1200) 
give greater substantiality to it and 
make it reside in Brahman. It is not a 
power but an entity having powers, 
through which it brings about the world- 
appearance. Tt is called Sakti or power 
because of its dependence on Brahman. 
Vachaspati Misra (A.D. 8-l<0) makes it 
eo-existent with Brahman and gives it 
a somewhat great share in the crea- 
lion of the world-appcaranee than does 
hnresvara, whom he folh'ws generally. 
Vachaspati has however m:- Ic one very 
clear vatement viz. that the world is 
not a subjective fiction but has an ob- 
jective reality though it- nature is 
something indefinable. So Vachaspati 
stands in .nc middle between which 
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appear to be two extreme views of 
Suresvara and Padmapada. According 
to Vidyaranya (A.D. 1350) Maya is the 
Sakti of Brahman, which together with 
It creates the world, whose being-por- 
tion is derived from Brahman and the 
namc-and-form-portion from Maya. 
One Brahman looked through Maya 
appears as many, to whom it imparts 
whatever orderliness there is among 
them. Madhusudana (A.D. 1530) 

speaks of Maya as illusion or delusion 
and yet us not something negative but 
as a power residing in Brahman, as the 
source of all subsequent illusions, as the 
material cause of matter and mind and 
of all diversities. It is not something 
imagined hypothetically or a mere 
logical necessity, but something actually 
felt though as something incongruous, 
carrying its own existence as well as 
negation with it, persisting through and 
giving rise to the empirical self and its 
numerous objects. It is neither exist- 
ent nor non-existent, it is begin niiigless 
and endless, disappearing for one who 
attains true knowledge of the Self or 
Brahman. So after hearing all these 
expounders of Maya, those who find 
contradictions or vagueness about the 
concept in Sankara find the same in all 
his follo'wcrs ; and those who have 
understood Sankara aright find contra- 
dictions nowhere. Some kind of vague- 
ness, however, there must be about 
Maya, for, as Mandana says, its nature 
is something inexplicable, had it not 
been so, it would be an entity, which it 
is not. 

Now, do these views really present 
contradictions? What arc these contra- 
dictions? Is it that it is sometimes 
spoken of as residing in the Jivas and 
sometimes in Brahman ? Or is it that 
it is sometimes reduced to a mere false 
knowledge and sometimes raised to 
omnipotence, the de facto creator ? 
Let us take the last issue first and see 


if there is any real contradiction in it. 
The question of increase or decrease of 
power does not come in at all. It is 
false knowledge, which makes the one 
appear as many, and thus creates the 
universe with all its laws and orders. 
True knowledge is the knowledge of 
Brahman, which is one ; it is true 
because it is revealed in intuition and 
praised in the intuitional language of the 
Vedas, False knowledge too is of Brah- 
man, of the Unity, for there is nothing 
else but It of which there can be any 
knowledge. But itself diversified, it 
makes the Unity appear as many and 
diversified. That false knowledge or 
empirical knowledge is manifold is a 
common experience needing no further 
proof. It is called false because it 
changes, contradicts itself, and vanishes 
at the dawn of intuition, because it hides 
the real nature of things and presents 
them differently. But it is not false 
like a square-circle, as we have said 
before. So this diversity, which is our 
universe of matter and mind, is in one 
sense the creation of this false knowl- 
edge or Maya, and in this sense it is 
almost omnipotent. It is a Sakti or 
power, or rather the Sakti, for all other 
Saktis are derived from it. It is not 
non-existent, for how can non-existence 
make one many, or appear as many, or 
can itself change and bring about 
changes ? It is something intensely 
positive, the source of all action, of 
evolution and dissolution. And yet 
when the intuition of Nirguna Brahman 
comes, it vanishes altogether, its stulti- 
fication is complete. And for this 
reason existence cannot be predicated of 
it, as existence cannot go out of exist- 
ence. But it should never be forgotten 
that here ‘existence’ has been taken in 
Sankara’s sense i.e. in truly philosophi- 
cal sense and not in its ordinary loose 
sense. Mayfi or false knowledge exists 
as truly as or more truly than the sun 
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exists or the planets exist and as truly 
disappears as they and again abides in 
existence as truly as the stuff out of 
which the worlds are built. But this is 
not the philosophical sense in which 
Sankara uses it. To him, as to all true 
philosophers, ‘existence’ is that which 
remains the same in and beyond all 
times. In that sense Maya is not, is not 
‘existent’. And no-one in his smses 
can deny this. 

Next we come to the question : 
where docs it reside, in the individual 
souls or in Brahman ? The question 
itself shows that it has been asked from 
the empirical point of view. For, from 
the trail scentcntal view-point it is non- 
existent and to ask where a non-exist- 
ent thing is, is pure nonsense. And 
where can it be from the empirical view- 
point but in him who feels it? It must 
be ill the individual souls. But the 
individual souls are its products and 
how can cause be in its cnect when the 
effect is not produced? But the critics 
forget that from the empirical point of 
view i.c. from that staiuljinint where 
alone causality is possible, the Vedautins 
hold both cause and effect to be eter- 
nally exist iug — there never was a time 
when cither of them was not. Both 
May a the ciiiisc and Maya the effects are 
beginningless. Wherever there is the 
cause there are its effects, whether mani- 
fested or not; and wiierever there is 
an effect, there lurks the cause, 
whether detected or not. Cause and 
effect are not two different things but 
one thing viewed differently and hence 
serving different pragmatic purposes 
according to manifestations. So the 
question, how can Maya reside in in- 
dividual souls, its products, does not 
arise at all, both existing from begin- 
ningless time. But does it not make 
Mukti or emancipation impossible ? 
Vedantins admit it. Within Mdya or 
the domain of false knowledge and 


hence causality there can never be 
Mukti. It is when one transcends 
Maya, goes beyond false knowledge, or 
in other words it is when true knowledge 
dawns, that Mukti is possible- in fact 
true knowledge itself is Mukti. 

If this be so, if Mayfi or false knowl- 
edge resides in individuals in bondage, 
why then dot\s Sankara following the 
Giid sometimes speak of Maya as 
Lord’s Sakti? Can false knowledge 
reside in true knowledge ? This ques- 
tion too is asked from the empirical 
standpoint, for there is no false knowl- 
edge in intuition. False knowledge, as 
wc have seen, really lies in the indivi- 
duals who feci it, who are in bondage. 
But in every mistake there must be 
something to he mistaken. And this is 
Brahman or the Lord. lie, the One, 
is mistaken by the individual souls as 
many. But Maya is Lord’s Sakti in a 
move positive sense. Mistaking is a 
function which is not innate in indivi- 
dual souls, for had it ))een so Mukti 
would have been impossible — the true 
nature of things docs not change. W'ere 
false knowledge a part of the nature of 
iiivididual souls, they could never go out 
of it; the dawning of true knowledge 
wouhi have been rendered impossible. 
But as it is, it docs not form any part 
of their nature. If this be so, it means 
it docs not originally (if such a term can 
be used) and intrinsically lie with them. 
Where does it rest then, this shuttle- 
cock between the individual souls and 
Brahman ? The individual souls are 
true knowledge in essence and so is 
Brahman ; whence is this unwelcome 
guest then? Brahman, which is pure 
being, pure knowledge, an-- pure bliss, 
has a powder, which, without constitut- 
ing its essence, makes for the appear- 
ance of ever-changing di '-isity. As a 
power it is in Brahman without being 
0/ it. Ever changing and causing 
changes it is not an entity ; stultified by 
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intuition it is non-existent; hence dua- 
lity does not come in. Within the 
domain of reason and experience it is 
and is more real than the totality of its 
products, which constitute the universe. 
As in Brahman, it is power and not false 
knowledge. Changing and making for 
appearances it cannot be given the dig- 
nity of Reality which docs not change. 
So being neither ultimately real nor al- 
together unreal it is something inex- 
pressible, it is Maya. Hence it has been 
called the Lord’s Maya-sakti. In the 
absolute knowledge of the Absolute i.c. 
in intuition it is not; in the relative 
knowledge of the Absolute or Absolute 
made relative, or Absolute relatively 
grasped it comes in - in fact it is this 
that makes the Absolute relative. This 
relative absolute, this Being together 
with, or wedded to, Becoming is Tsvara 
or the Lord of the universe. It is this 
wielding of Maya-sakti which makes 
pure Being or Brahman Isvara or Being 
in and with Becoming, it constitutes the 
Tsvarahood of Brahman. In this sense 
Isvara the possessor of Maya is identical 
with Maya (Sakti-saktimatoh aiianyai- 
vat). So the question of false knowl- 
edge residing in true knowledge docs 
not come in — in Isvara it is not false 
knowledge but power. But with in- 
dividual souls it is otherwise. There 
the true knowledge of Brahman as 
pure being-knowledge-bliss is obscured. 
There the materiality and mentality 
with their infinite variations are not 
false appearances but solid realities ; the 
one is gone and the many reigns 
supreme. There it is that the Lord’s 
Mayft-sakti is turned into false knowl- 
edge. So we find that in the essence of 
pure Being there is no trace of M5.y&, in 
Being-Becoming May& resides as power 
—it being identical with Becoming, in 
individual souls Maya is false knowl- 
edge. Hence it is but natural that 
those philosophers (e.g. the Visishtad- 


vaitins, Bhedabhedins, etc.) whose defi- 
nition of Reality includes Becoming with 
Being will view Maya as the Lord’s 
power — and as real power at that ; 
whereas those (e.g. the Sankarites) 
whose definition does not include Be- 
coming will not recognize Maya as a 
metaphysical entity. But none of them 
deny its pragmatic reality. It is not a 
fact that Sankarites deny life and ex- 
perience. And the reason why they 
keep silent when the critics impute it to 
them is that they do not believe in the 
ontological reality of Maya and its pro- 
ducts and as such the critics are right 
to that extent. Truly or absolutely 
speaking Maya is not, pragmatically 
speaking it is. The highest end of our 
life being the realization of this Abso- 
lute, this view-point of the Absolute is 
stressed and Maya, is very often spoken 
of as nori-cxistiiig. 

One ])oint more needs to be discussed 
to make Sankara’s position clear. Why 
should Sankara object to including 
Becoming within the definition of 
Being? Why should he fail to sec that 
the essence of things remains the same 
throughout infinite modifications of 
names and forms and pragmatic values ? 
The answer is, Sankara has not failed 
to see it, on the contrary he has 
ailirnicd it. In his commentary on 
the famous Urihadiimnyaka Upanialuid 
text beginning with “Purnairiadah 
Purnainidam”, when meeting the 
Vrittikara view, he has admitted this 
in the case of all things consisting of 
parts. But Brahman or pure Being is 
not a thing that is made up of parts. 
Intuitional experience is so absolutely 
homogeneous as to preclude all possi- 
bility of parts. And Being having no 
parts, it is inconceivable for us to 
think that one part of it abides 
unchanged, while changes go on in 
another part. Hence it is that 
Sankara finds it difficult to include 
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Becoming within Being. But from the 
empirical point of view, from which 
materiality and mentality, both con- 
sisting of parts, are true this inclusion 
of Becoming within Being is possible, 
and Sankara finds no difficulty in 
admitting that. In pure Being, how- 
ever, he would not admit the slightest 
touch of Becoming. 

These are but a few of the answers 
given by the Sankarites to the criticisms 
against Advaita Vedanta. New objec- 
tions or novel rc-statements of old 
objections there will always be, and 
new answers or forms of answers will 
likewise be made. But within the 
domain of reason there is no hope of 
coming to a finality. This is true not 
only of Indian philosophical systems 
but of all philosophies — all histories of 
philosophy bear it out. And yet these 
systems are not useless. Man in his 
ordinary state of consciousness has but 
one guide, however blind it might be. 
He cannot ignore reason if he wants to 
live and to unveil the mysteries of the 
outer as well as the inner world. But 
it gives us at best only different angles 
of view of truth and not the truth it- 
self. To gel absolute truth we have 
to transcend reason and enter the 
inner chamber of intuition — philosophy 
must yield to mysticism. This is 
however a stage that comes later. 
As rational beings wc must reason. 
Reason asks why’s of things and they 
must be supplied unless we choose to 
be unhappy. So it is good for a 
country, and for the whole world, 
which wants to thrive in and by 
religion, to be furnished with all 
possible views of truth, with a 
thorough catalogue of their pros and 
cons. 

This has been done in India, as in 
some other countries, to a fairly satis- 
factory degree. Analysis of truth, one 
might say, is complete. Time has 


come for a broad synthesis of all the 
available data supplied by the laborious 
analyses of so many centuries. Very 
early in j)rc-historic days, favourable 
mental and malerial conditions led the 
Indian sages to intuitc the integral 
truth in its pristine glory. Then it was 
made available to the reason of man 
through the creation and development 
of a bewildering number of philosophi- 
cal systems mainly classed under three 
broad heads viz., monism, qualified 
monism, and dualism or pluralism. 
Each of these systems has developed, 
what is peculiar to India, a perfect 
system of symbology and iconology to 
raise the animal man to the rational 
man and the latter to the man of 
intuition. Man’s thinking, feeling, 
willing, and doing— all have been 
supplied with their own philosophies 
and kindergarten methods, all have 
been orientated to the absolute truth. 
Now is the time ripe for a synthesis 
based on reason - reason, not divorced 
from intuition but as its faithful inter- 
preter. This, as we have seen, had 
long been done by Vyasa. But this 
had been done with a scant reference 
to reason ; and so reason had to divide 
itself into rival camps for a number of 
centuries to make explicit the implica- 
tions of intuitive truth. To get at the 
full view of Vyasa’s synthesis we must 
read his epic and some of the import- 
ant Purutias. He has however epito- 
mized his massive intellect in his 
Vedantn-Sutras^ which we understand 
better, if wc read it after acquainting 
ourselves with the rpmmhadfi on the 
one hand and the Purands on the other. 
And the best interpreter of Vyasa 
is Sankara, for we har<iiv find any 
other who, in his explanation, has not 
tortured the Nirguna Srnti texts to 
some extent. Whereas Sankara has 
given due place and consideration to 
both the Virguna and Saguna Srutis; 
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at times we find him fighting with 
others for the Saguna interpretation of 
Srutis where that seemed to him to be 
right, though the Nirguna interpreta- 
tion would have made his own conclu- 
sion stronger. After centuries of 
wraiiglings between the Sankarites and 
non-Sankarites, we understand Sankara 
all the better. Many things have been 
imputed to him which he did not 
mean ; some of his sayings have been 
given proniineij(;e both by his critics 
and his admirers, while other state- 


ments have been ignored or allowed a 
secondary position. These wrong inter- 
pretations and criticisms have done 
immense good to Advaita philosophy by 
pointing out where misinterpretations 
were ])ossiblc and where finer elucida- 
tions were necessary. In the cultural 
history of India the position of Vyasa 
and Sankara as now understood is 
unique; and one might venture to say 
that in the future cultural history of 
the world these two figures will occupy 
an equally prominent position. 


( Concluded) 


ATMABODHA 

By SwaMI SiDDllATMANANDA 





sa Brahman pervading it through and through w the 

whole universe WW’4’1, illumining like a red-hot iron ball 

manifests Itself ( i. c. shines in Its own effulgence). 

62. Brahman manifests Itself, like (fire in) a red-hot iron 
ball,’ illiiminin" the whole universe and pervading it through and 
through. 

^ Like (fire in) hall etc . — As fire manifests itself making the iron ball glow so 

Hrahman manifests Itself illumining the whole uiiiver.se. iron by itself is not inearules- 
cent, it is fire that makes it so. Similarly, this whole universe is illiiinined by 
llrahman alone {vide Muml. Up. II. 10). 

m asnoflswiw ^23*1 1 
ag if w i g Tfe 11 ii 

WW Brahman (is) different from the world different from 

Brahman ^ there exists nothing although something 

different from Brahman appears ( <tr[that ) (is) false W even as 

a mirage (is false). 

63. Brahman is different from the world ; nothing different 
from Brahman exists. Although something different from 
Brahman is experienced, it is false like a mirage. 
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whatever is seen ^ and ) is heard ?^<lthat OT^r: different 

from Brahman *T is not ; ^ that ?ra’S!t«nn through Knowledge ^ indeed 
Non-dual Brahman which is Existence, Tntelligence and 
Bliss becomes). 

64. Whatever is heard or seen is not different from 
Brahman. Indeed, throuj^h Knowledge that itself is realised as 
the Non-dual Brahman whieh is Existence, Intelligence and Bliss. 

Whatever 'vve hear or see is actually Brahinan but distorted due to our ignorance 
even as when we sec a snake in the rope ; it is actually the rope we sec Ihoiigli it appears 
as the snake due to our ignorance. 


flrasrf flT3F’5nra[.l| II 

One liuving the eyes ot Knowledge all-pcrvadiiig Kxis- 

stenco, Iiitelligeiiec, Bliss (ssi Brahman) sees ; as a 

blind man does not sec the shining sun one having the eyes of 

ignorance ( »nB Brahman ) *1 4^?! does not sec- 


65. One having Knowlcd^je secs the all-pervadin^j Hrahman 
— the Existence, Intelligence, and Bliss. An ignorant man does 
not sec the Brahman even as a blind man docs not see the res- 
plendent sun. 



I 


sftsr. II 


Purified by the fire of Knowledge kindh-d by 
Sravana etc. freed from ail impurities jiva like (irure) 

gold >'41w shines by itself. 

66. Purified by the lire of Knowledge kindled by Sravana 
etc. and being free from all imperfections, the Jiva shines by itself 
(i.e., manifests its real nature) even as gold shines (when bereft 
of all dross). 

fiicm i 


Rising in the mind (of the Jiva) all-pervading all- 

supporting dispeller of darkness the sun of knowledge WWI 

Atman ft alone wfa shines the whole universe and) illumines- 


67. The All-perviiding, All-supporting Atman — the sun of 
knowledge, the dispeller of ignorance, rising in the mind of 
the Jiva, shines and illumines the whole nniv<'rse. 


«i: »i i cRgft* l w%?}:.!i ii 


( ^) Being free from all actions u: who regardless 

of direction, space, time, etc. all-pervading destroyer of heat, cold 
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etc. eternally blissful free from all impurities resorts to 

one’s own self u: he all-knowing all-pervading wot: immortal 
becomes. 

68. He who renouncing all actions and regardless of 
direction, space, time, etc. resorts to one’s own self which is 
all-pervading, eternally blissful, free from all impurities, and 
destroyer of heat, cold, etc. becomes all-knowing, all-pervading 
and immortal. 

^ Resorts to self etc , — The process of fliscriminatinj; the real from the unreal 

and the means of attaining the Self has heen expounded. This eoiieluding verse says that 
an aspirant who is under all eircumstanees and at all times devoted to Self-knowledge, 
disregarding all external things, attains the highest goal of life. 

(Coneluded) 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


IN THIS NUMBER 

God in Christ by Swami Vivekanunda 
is from some of the class talks that he 
gave during his second visit to America. 
... In The Study of Sanskrit and its 
Beneficent hifluence we have put for- 
ward some cogent arguments in favour 
of the revival of Sanskritic studies. . . 
We have given in this issue some illu- 
minating Talks of Sxt'atni Brahman an da 
and shall continue to do so in some 
subsequent issues. They are for the 
first time translated into English from 
the original Bengali and so may be of 
profit to the English-reading public. . . 
Victor Loga is a new contributor from 
Poland. His article on Moral Problems 
of the Present Age discusses from the 
Vedantic point of view how an objec- 
tive moral standard can be set up at 
the present important moments of our 
life. . . . Sanknra^s Interpretation of 
the VeddyiUi-Sutras by Swami Vireswar- 
anaiida is taken from the introduction 
to his forthcoming book the Brahma- 
Sutras with English rendering and notes. 
Our readers may remember our having 
published a few select Sutras in 1935. 

. . . Mr. H. Otolsu is the Imperial 
consul for Japan. He read this paper 
on Shinto or the way of the Gods 


at the Convention of Religions held at 
Colombo under the auspices of the Sri 
Hamukrishiia Birth Centenary in August 
last. . . . History of the Vedantic 
Thought by Swami Satsw^arupananda is 
coneluded in this issue with a critical 
estimate of the views of Ramanuja, 
Madhva and others. Aitnabudha is 
concluded in this issue. 

WHY HAS INDIA FAILED? 

It is often remarked that the devotion 
to her high spiritual ideals has been the 
cause of India’s undoing. India has 
failed miserably in the political field. 
Though some of her great men theore- 
tically grasped “the importance of 
wealth and power to give expression to 
.spirit” India failed to realize it practi- 
cally. There are some who would per- 
haps demur to India’s being called a 
failure. Political mirror they would 
say hardly reflects the real worth or 
success of a nation, and that in spite of 
her ])rescnt degradation and suffering, 
“India still bears witness to the cult 
of spirit.” There is an undeniable 
element of truth in the objection. But 
it is also true that long periods of 
political subjection tend to crush the 
very conditions of spiritual growth and 
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that political degeneration is itself a 
reflex of an unbalanced society. Even 
for the inward growth of a people cer- 
tain outward conditions are necessary. 
We may go gushing about our high 
spiritual ideals, but that will not alter 
the plain fact of our political failure. 

Is this failure due to an excessive 
attention being paid to spirit ? “It 
is not right to complain”, says Sir 
Radhakrishnan in the October issue of 
the Ilihbert Journal, “that India has 
failed because she has followed after 
things spiritual. She has failed because 
she has not followed after them sufli- 
cienLly. She has not learned how to 
make spirit entirely the master of life, 
but has created in recent times a gulf 
between spirit and life and has rested 
in a compromise. Some of our holy 
men are inclined to become creatures 
set apart, beings who take flight from 
the temporal in order Lo cling to the 
heart of tlie eternal. If, in our eager- 
ness to seek after God, we ignore the 
interests of humanity, wc may produce 
a few giants but wc will not elevate 
the race. We ha\e shown how high 
individuals can rise by spiritual culture 
and how low a race can fall by its 
one-sided ness. To master life, to accept 
it and improve it is a difficult task for 
the individual and more difficult for 
the race. Harmony of the social order 
is an essential aim of the spiritual man.” 

The learned professor’s words echo 
what Vivckaiianda repeatedly empha- 
sised forty years ago. fndia’s plight 
has been due not to her loss of faith 
in spirit. It has been due to her failure 
to make the world a medium for the 
expression of spirit and her starving 
the masses of real nourishing spiritual 
food. Looking across the long-st retch- 
ed vistas of her yiasl hislory, what 
picture do wc get of Indian soeietv.^ Is 
it not often that our eyes greet the 
picture, of a community where only a 


handful having sufficient leisure lived in 
the heights of spiritual culture. The 
masses who drudged for a bare pittance 
had scarcely any opportunities to 
appreciate the niceties of the high 
culture and civilization, though tradition 
taught them to pay homage to spirit 
and Lo submit meekly to their lot in an 
.attitude of almost happy resignation. 
While the clear water of spirit sped by 
they quenched their thirst for religion 
wdth the turbid water from ditches. 
Being spoon-fed they, in the course of 
time, fell victim to a deb.asing philo- 
sophy which congealed their acti^'ity 
and stunted their growth. Decay attack- 
ed the limb where the vital flow of spirit 
had ceased and brought the high and 
low to a common ruin. If the ruin is 
to be arrested and a new life regained 
we shall need more of real religion. The 
masses have to be quickened to a new 
life by the dynamic message of Vedanta. 
They h.ave to be taught that religion 
and salvation are not for the hermit 
alone; the labourer and the peasant too 
have a right to them even in their own 
walks of life. 

REINCARNATION 

It is characteristic of the wider out- 
look of philosophy in the tw^entieth 
century that some of its followers have 
begun to address Ihcrasclves lo problems 
wdiich were conlem}>tuonsly dubbed as 
supernatural and therefore excluded 
from serious consideration by the nine- 
leenlh cenlnry philosophy, dominated 
as il was by seientilie materialism. The 
changed altitude has been largely due 
to the sliock which twienliofli century 
’physics, biology, and preehology have 
given to some fund ament a ■ assiim])tions 
of eommoiisense and science, and also 
to the recent interei erealod by 
some faseiiifiting and my rions psychic 
phenomena. These helped to 

create a ' •’W interest in religion and 
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mysticism amonjfjr men of scientific atti-^ 
tude of mind. The new interest has 
demanded that the old religious beliefs 
and ideas should be re-interpreted and 
re-stated in a way which would square 
with the findings of science. The fact 
of religious experience is indubitable; 
nonetheless it is Irue that it has often 
found different and devious expressions 
according lo the varying intellectual 
abilities and outlooks of numerous reli- 
gious persons. Moreover, such facts of 
religious cxporicncc have been inter- 
preted in terms of the contemporary 
knowledge of the world. There is need, 
therefore, that tliey should be always 
explained and rcsLjiicd in terms of an 
expanding outlook and a widening 
knowledge of the visible universe. 

One such problem is that which con- 
cerns reincarnation. Modern science 
seems to raise many difficulties from 
different standpoints in the way of 
accepting it. Sonic time ago there was 
an interesting discussion about it by 
Profs. C. K. M. Joad and M. lliri- 
yanna in the pages of the Aryan Path, 
Prof. .Toad examined it as he under- 
stood the doctrine from McTaggarls’ 
theory of jilurality of lives. Apart from 
detailed criticism he dismissed such a 
theory on two main groiinds. Prof. 
Joad’s first objection is that wc have no 
memory of our past lives. The second 
one draws attention to the fact that 
character depends on the physical body. 
To be more precise, it is determined 
by the secretions of ductless glands. 
So with the destruction of a physical 
body, the character dejieiidcnt on it 
disappears. In such a case, even if 
the ego survives bodily destruction and 
lives through different lives, it cannot 
be said that it is the same through all 
the bodies, for different bodies will sus- 
tain different and discontinuous person- 
alities. Prof. Hiriyanna’s answers from 
the Indian standpoint arc able and 


sufficient. To deny pre-existence to 
self on the ground that our psychical 
history fails to penetrate the veil of the 
present life is to confound a thing with 
the consciousness of it. As regards the 
second objection which holds that the 
personality of a self is indissolubly tied 
up with the body and that no self can 
in any imaginable sense be said to 
transmigrate without the body itself 
transmigrating, it is replied that the 
Indian standpoint has been overlooked. 
The personality of the self is indeed 
looked upon as linked up with the body 
in the Indian systems. But then, it 
is the Siikshma Sarira, a sort of psychic 
vesture for the soul, which is the de- 
pository of all the tendencies of a parti- 
cular self and which transmigrates into 
a grosser body. Certain tendencies in 
an individual, the Indian writers point 
out, arc inexplicable with the help of 
environment and heredity alone. They 
inevitably point back to an earlier ex- 
istence. But the most important argu- 
ment is furnished by the conception of 
Moksha or eternal freedom, once it is 
accepted. Immortality proves pre-ex- 
istence, for it is difficult to conceive 
liow a thing which has no end can have 
a beginning, A single life is palpably 
inadequate to the attainment of Moksha. 
Therefore, the poverty of man’s present 
sy)iritual life taken along with the 
ultimate greatness of his destiny ex- 
plains the belief in a plurality of lives. 

A few more considerations could have 
been urged as pointing to reincarnation. 
It is not true that our knowledge of 
psychical history is necessarily limited 
to the present life. There have been 
men who have claimed to have recol- 
lected their past lives vividly. Such 
evidence cannot be lightly dismissed. 
Destruction of the physical body entails 
so great a change of environment that 
the chain of mental history seems to 
suffer an irreparable break. Such an 
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occurrence is not unoftcn the case in 
the case of this present life. Admit- 
ting the dependence of character on the 
physical body may it not be said that 
a self with a particular bent fashions 
out and inhabits a suitable body for its 
proper outward expression ? Because 
our brain-cells move when we think, it 
is niiive to say that thinking is an effect 


of such movement. Besides recent 
psychical investigations carried out by 
reputed scientists sliow that not only 
is the personality not destroyed with 
the destruction of the physical body, 
but that tlic mind and character 
can function and continue without 
the assistance of the gross physical 
vehicle. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


NICHOLAS ROERICH. By K. P. Padma- 
NAKHAN Tampy, B.A. Published by The 
Travancore Humanitarian Co-operative 
Society, Ltd,, No. 1031^. Trivandrum. 
Pp. lOS, 

Nicholas Roerich is one <^f those rare, living 
indivirhinls who have tried to open out the 
glorious vision of a new world of beauty, 
harmony, and human fellowship to the grop- 
ing humanity. First and foremost an artist, 
his versatile genius has won laurels in diverse 
fields. He has not only been classed among 
the representatives of Modernism but has also 
been acclaimed as the founder of a new 
school of art. His suggestive and symbolical 
art which seeks to capture the spirit of the 
eternal in the media of the fleeting has made 
his reputation world-wide. The greatness 
of the appeal of his art is shown by the 
tribute which the most famous of Ihrc 
cultural centres of the world have paid to 
hi.s works by setting apart numerous 
museums and art galleries for the preserva 
tmn and exhibition of bis paintings. But 
Roerich is more than an artist. He is a 
messenger of pcaee and culture, a humani- 
tarian, an educationist and a literary figure 
of no mean order and an explorer of no small 
repulalioii. The Roerich Pact w'ill remain an 
enduring monument to his love of culture 
and humanitarianism. His Heart of Asia 
and the Altai Himalayas have been read with 
interest by lay readers and men of science 
alike. 

The monograph under review is no bio- 
graphy of the great artist ; it is only an 
appreciation of the varied phases of his versa- 
tile genius prefaced by the barest account of 
his life and travels. It would also -•'.ot be 
proper to turn to it for a detailed examina- 
tion and evaluation of Roerich’s art aud 


literary output. The pages acquaint one 
only with I lie broad outlines of his work 
and persona! ily. The work abounds with 
quotations from lenowned arl-crities, artists 
and savants, whieh show the regard and 
esteem in whieh his name is held by men 
of euUnre of dilTorent lands. The author 
writes alniost with a spirit of arloration. 
He would, however, have saerifieed nothing 
from the great nes--:, foree, and dignity of the 
rharn< icr of his hero if he wrote with more 
moderation and restraint of language. 

ALLA 1 1 A HAD U NIVER S I T Y STU 1)1 ES 
VoL. XII (ARTS AND SCIENCE). Editki) 

BY TllK VlCi:-ClI\X(T.l.LOR \M> TUB HkvHS OF 
l)Ki'AR’nn:NTs. Sr.xvrK lioisK, Aja-aiimud, 
loar,. Pj). ‘«)y'-is.s. Ihice Rs. 7-S. 

Tlie .studies lovtu* a wide range of subjects 
ill both .Arts and Siienee. Tliere are alto- 
gether *2;) of lliem, S being ilevoled to the 
xVrls Section and the vest to Seitnee. The 
Seicine Seelic;:i includes .articles on Fhemis- 
Iry, Bdiany, and Zoology, and the .Arts Sec- 
tion those r.o Tv.igll.sh, Sanskrit, Philo.^ophy, 
EeoMoinics aud Urdu. Among those inrlnded 
in llic laller we have fouiul the articles on 
Vnivirsdirs ni India durliii* the Hindu 
Period by Prof. P. K. Aeharya and The Role 
of Hcasonltiff in AdvaiUi Philosophy by A. C. 
Mukherji to be ijilcrcsliug and inslruclive. 

MESSAGE OF SRniAO-RHAGVAD-GITA. 

Bv U. V. binu. Published by Ramnnial 
Vudilal Shah. Kapasia Bazar, Dalai Bldg., 
Vimcdahad. Pp. 75. Pr -’c Re. //- or 
S. llO nefi. 

The book records the authox s musings on 
the G/'. , a fairly large port! v.>. of it being a 
mere paraphrasing of some the verses of 
the Gita. Neither the ideas r. : the presenta- 
tion strike as novel and weii ordered, while 
the style as « whole is aifbcttM] to a degree. 
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SWAM! DHIUANANDA 

Swami Dhiraiianda (Ki'ishnalal Maliaraj), 
a senior monk of the llamkrishna Mission 
and a disciple of Swami Brahmananda 
passed away at 0-i)0 a.m. cn Monday, the 
23rd November, aflcr suffering from facial 
carbuncle for about a monlh. 

Krishnalal Maliaraj hailed from the district 
of 21« Pcrgaiias and joined the Math at 
Ahinibazar about 10 years ago. lie had the 
unique privilege of rendering personal 
services to the Holy Molher, Swami Viveka- 
nanda, Swami Vogananda and some other 
disciples of Sri Ramakrishiia, and as such 
could give valuable information about the 
lives of those great personalities. Krishnalal 
Maharaj was held in high esteem by all the 
devotees of the Ramakrishna Order for his 
great spirituality, which won praise even 
from the Holy Mother, Swarni Rrahmananda 
and others lit to talk authoritatively on the 
subjeet. He had a very sympathetic heart, 
and was kindness itself to one and all. 
Everybody could be sure of his help under 
all eircuinstances and in times of all difli- 
cultics. It was a unique sight to observe 
how spontaneous he was in giving help to 
the poor and the needy. Ilis childlike 
simplicity and unostentatious behaviour dis- 
armed all fears and anybody could mix with 
him very freely. But yet he had a dignity 
in him for which w'hoever approached him 
could not but think only of the higher ideals 
of life. 

He was a devout soul, and very rigid 
about bis spiritual practices till the last 
days of his life. The proper management of 
the Pujas and the Ulsavas at the Belur Math 
owed not a little to his keen interest and 
untiring energy. 

He held an important position in the Order, 
being a trustee of the Belur Math and a 
member of the Governing Body of the Ram- 
krishna Mission. For some years he was also 
the treasurer of the Mission. His death is 
a very great loss to the Ramkrishna Order. 
Many are the persons who will sadly miss 
his inspiring presence, and no less will be 
the number of those who will lovingly and 
gratefully cherish his memory for what he 
had done for them. 


SWAMI KAMALESHWARANANDA 

Swami Kamalcshwaranaiula, hcail of the 
Gadadhar Aslirama and Sri Ramakrishna 
Veda Vidyalaya, Bhowauipur, passed away 
on the night of 2ith October. He was 
a disciple of Swami Brahniananda and 
joined the Ramakrishna Order about 
twenty-two years ago. He was of a devo- 
tional temperament and learned in the 
Seriplures, and all were charmed by his 
lucid exposition of the Upanishads, the 
Gild, Srimad Bhdgavalam, Kogn Vdsislha 
and other works. He started the Rama- 
krislina Veda Vidyalaya, Rhowanipiir, for the 
spread of Vcdic learning. The Swami wnf 
only 4-l« years old when he passed away, llij 
passing away has conic rather us a great 
shock to all his friends, whose number was 
pretty large, to wliom he had endeared 
himself by his qualities of head and heart. 

VEDANTA SOCIETY, PROVIDENCE, 

U. S. A. 

Report poii 1035-33 

Throughout the season lectures were con- 
ducted as usual on Sundays. Tuesday classes 
studied the Upunishads, and Friday classes 
were devoted to practical lessons in meditn 
lion and to the study of the Gild. Toward 
the end of the season, Friday classes were 
changed to Thursdays so that the Swam' 
might give weekly lectures in Philadelphir 
Regular interviews were as always given I 
the sludenls as well as to the Press. 

This year the radio station WPRO asked 
the Swami to speak regularly twice a week 
instead of once a week because the talks 
were much liked. At intervals of one and 
half to two months, the Swami also .iltcrnalcs 
with ministers in speaking over WJAR and 
WEAN for the morning devotions. All these 
talks continue throughout the year. 

In October of 1935, Swami Akhilanaiida 
visited the cities of Cleveland, Philadelphia 
and St. Louis giving in each a scries of 
three lectures on religion and psychology. 
Appreciative response was shown in all the 
three places, especially in Philadelphia and 
in St. Louis. 

The lectures in Philadelphia were given in 
an exclusive club called the Art Alliance, 
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and drew people from the best social and 
educated circles as well as from others. 
There appeared to be such a promising future 
that the Swami conliiiiied his lectures there 
monthly. In the spring, on being urged by 
Philadelphia friends, he began speaking there 
on Fridays and Saturdays every week until 
the end of the season. 

In November and December the Meta- 
physical Club of Boston sent the Swami a 
special request to give a series of lectures 
there. Tie delivered four lectures on Sun<lay 
afternoons in each of the two months. Later, 
the (Hub as well as the friends pressed the 
Swami to continue these lectures again after 
the ('hristmas holiday, but he declined 
because of preparations for the Centenary 
Celebration. 

The birthdays of the Holy Mother, Swami 
Vivekananda, and Swami Hrahmananda 
were celebrated wilh Hindu worship and 
specially i)rcpared dinners with music and 
lectures by the Swamis and prominent 
friends. Chrislnias, Good Friday, and 
Easter hud their characlcristic celebrations, 
as well as the birthday of Buddha and 
festivities of other religions. Five Swamis 
were entertained at various times, and gave 
lectures on the different occasions of their 
visits. In .lanuary and February there were 
clalwrate preparations for the celebration of 
the Sri Barnakrishna Centenary. 

The immcfliately noticeable result <if the 
Celebration was a greater number of letters 
from unknown people to the SAvami, and an 
increased demand for the Swami as a speaker 
to various religious societies and gatherings 
of different kinds — of ministers, of Men’s and 
Women’s (!liiirch Clubs including a Jewish 
women’s group, of Young People's Church 
Societies, of V’. M. C. A. Boys groups and 
of Religious Conferences of all ages. 

Swami Akliibiiiaiida lectured at Brown 
University on the conlribiiliuns of Sri Haina- 
krishna and Swami Vivekananda to Keligioii 
and Philosophy. This year the Swami was 
specially invited to lecture on Sri Uania- 
krishna to the Ministers' Universal Club of 
Brown University of which he is a member 
and Avhose monthly discussions and debates 
he joins every year. He also spoke at other 
Associations of Ministers in the State, and 
again joined the meetings of the Union 
Ministers* Association. He spoke many times 
to Jewish groups and at dilTerert Churches 
and Clubs of Christ in the city and State as 
well as in some of the cities of Massachusetts. 


THE RAMKRISHNA MISSION SEVA- 
SHRAMA, KANKIIAL, HARDWAR 

Rkk)RT for 193.5 

The necessity of a Sevashrama at a holy 
centre like Kniikhal can hardly be over- 
estimated. During the last S.*! years of its 
existence the Sevashrama has been making 
its humble attempts to mitigate the suffer- 
ings of pilgrims and local people in various 
ways. 

The total number of patients admitted in 
Sevashrama during the year was 5.51, belong- 
ing to all (‘lasses and castes of the society. 
The number of cases reteiving outdoor 
relief was 20,979. Besides the hospital work, 
the Sevashrama conducts a night serhool with 
a view to imparting primary education to 
the children of the Io(;aI depressed classes. 
There were 30 boys on the rolls at the end 
of the year. There is also a library attached 
to the Sevashrama, where religious books 
are kept for the benefit of the workers of 
the Ashrama. Birthday anniversary of 
Vivekananda was celebrated on which 
oeeasion about a thousand poor Harijans 
were fed by the workers of the Ashrama. 

THE RAMKRISHNA MISSION, 
BARISAL BRANCH 

Rkfort for 1935 

The Ashr.'ima runs a Students* Home for 
('ollegc boys on the lines of the Brahma- 
eharya Ashrainas of old. It aims not only 
to help indigent and bright boys to con- 
tinue their studies in college but also to 
develop and strengthen their moral and 
spiritual inclinations by providing a suit- 
able environment. They are also trained in 
habits of self-reliance by being obliged to 
perform various sorts of household duties 
for lliemselves. At the end of the year 
there were 12 boys on the rolls, of whom 
6 w’ere free, 4 concession-holders and 2 pay- 
ing. Of the 8 students Avho appeared at 
the different University examinations 7 
came out successful. There is a small 
library and a free reading room attached 
to the Ashrama. During the year under 
report the Ashrama also rendered help to 
destitute persons in the shape of rice, 
• lollies or money and uiid rtook to nurse 
a few patients in the tuw.j. Apart from 
thest , daily and weekly ^ lasses and dis- 
courses on the life and teachings of Sri 
R.aniakrisliiia and Swami \'ivckananda were 
held in the Mission premis.:s. The Swamis 
of the .Mission were also invited to deliver 
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lectures and hold classes at different places 
in and outside the town. 

THK RAMKRISIINA MISSION SEVA- 
SHKAMA, BRINDABAN 
Repout Foil 1985 

During the year under report the acti- 
vities of the Sevashrama were carried under 
the following heads : (0 Indoor Relief. 

There were 24 beds in the Indoor Hospital. 
The total number of patients treated during 
the year was 884. The total number of 
surgical cases was 21. (tt) Outdoor Relief. 
Altogether 31,774 eases were treated at the 
Outdoor Department during the year. The 
total number of surgical eases was 229. 
(ill) Pecuniary Relief. There were nine 
permanent recipients of pecuniary relief 
and sixteen persons were given occasional 
help. The total expenditure incurred under 
this head amounted to Rs. 135-11-6. Apart 
from money help was also given to a few in 
the shape of blankets and clothings. 

RAMKRISHNA MISSION ASHRAMA AND 
CHARITABLE DISPENSARY, BANKURA 
Report for 1935 

The charitable dispensary connected with 
the Bankura Ashraraa has been of immense 
benefit to the suffering people of the locality. 
This can at once be seen from the record 
of the number of cases treated. During the 
year altogether 71,380 cases w'cre treated, 
of which 51,222 were repeated eases. Both 
Allopathic and Ilomceopathic treatments 
were adhered to. Apart from the hospital 
work the Aslirama is engaged in other kinds 
of activities. It organized occasional relief 
works in flood and famine-stricken areas in 
Bankura. It maintained a number of 
students at the Aslirama, who were receiv- 
ing training in Homieopathic treatment. It 
also runs a free primary school which had 
44 students on its rolls during the year. 
Several Swamis and Brahmacharis of the 
Ashrama delivered lectures at different 
places in Bankura district. Special meet- 
ings were arranged by the Ashrama on the 
occasion of the visits of a few distinguished 
visitors. 

THE RAMKRISHNA MISSION, 

DELHI BRANCH 
The Third General Report 
{.Tanuary, 1932— December, 19a5) 

The activities of the institution fall under 
the following heads : (i) Religious preaching, 


(ti) Library and Reading Room, (iii) Out- 
door General Dispensary, (iv) Tnbelrculosis 
clinic. 

(0 Preaching Work. During the period 
under report daily and weekly classes were 
held at the Ashrama on scriptures and 
the teachings of Sri Ramakrishna. Dis- 
courses on scriptures and Vivekananda’s 
work were also given every week in several 
places outside the Ashrama. Besides these, 
public lectures were delivered by the Swamis 
of the Mission in several towns in North and 
West and East India. Meetings were also 
organized on the occasions of the visits of 
distinguished Swamis from other parts of 
India and abroad. Birthday anniversaries 
of Vivekananda and Ramakrishna were cele- 
brated when the poor were fed. 

(ii) The Library and the Reading Room 
were open to the public every day. 

(m) During the period under review 
21,016 patients were treated in the Outdoor 
General Dispensary. 

(iv) Free Tuberculosis Clinic. The clinic 
was started in 1933 with the object of offer- 
ing patients suffering from tuberculosis 
treatment according to up-to-date scientific 
processes with the help of competent doctors 
who volunteered their services without pay. 
The total attendance of patients was 
14,469, the total number of new patients 
being l,0;i8. 

THE RAMKRISHNA MISSION, 
SINGAPORE 

Report for 1935 

During the year under review the Singa- 
pore Branch of the Mission celebrated the 
centenary birthday of Sri Ramakrishna and 
organized special meetings on the occasions 
of the visits of distinguished Swamis from 
abroad. Religious classes were conducted 
regularly by the Resident Minister who also 
visited a number of places outside the town 
and delivered lectures and held discourses on 
religion and allied subjects. The Mission 
runs a school, the Vivekananda School, for 
boys and girls. The total number of 
students at the end of the year was 85, of 
which 20 received their tuition free. The 
Ashrama has a night school open to the 
working classes of all nationalities. During 
the year 126 adults comprising Tamils, 
Punjabees and Malayas received their tuition 
free. The Mission maintained a Library and 
a Reading Room which were open to the 
public. 
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THE RAMAKRISHNA MATH CHARI- 
TABLE DISPENSARY, MADRAS 

Report for 1935 

The Charitable Dispensary attached to the 
Ramakrishna Malh, Madras, has been ful- 
filling a long-felt want of the poorer section 
of the locality. This is borne out by the 
enormous rise in the number of patients 
treated now from what it was in 1925 when 
it was first started. The total number of 
patients during 1985 amounted to 68,G67, of 
which 41,008 were repeated cases. 

RAMKRISHNA MISSION SEVASIIRAMA, 
MIDNAPORE 

Rei»ort for 1933-35 

During the period under report the Seva- 
shrama ran two free primary schools for 
boys, conducted severl religious classes and 
offered medical help to a large number of 
needy persons. It also undertook various 
kinds of relief operations in connection with 
the .small-pox epidemic in the town in 1935. 
There is a dispensary attached to the Seva- 
shrama. During the period the indoor 
department admitted 208 persons altogether, 
while the outdoor department administered 
liomccopathic treatment to over 100,000 
persons. 

SlU RAMAKRISHNA ASH RAMA, 
MYSORE 

Report for 19115 

During the year the Swamis of the 
A^hvania held weekly classes on general 
religious and moral subjects at seven differ- 
ent institutions in the city. A class was also 
held every Siniday at the A.shraina, which 
was always well attended. Birthday cele- 
braiiciiis of Ramakrishna and several other 
saints were held, during which lccture.s by 
distingui.shcd persons were organized. The 
Ashrama has also a Students’ Home which 
had IG boys at the end of the year under 
review. The boys receive their board and 
lodging at concession rates except one who 
is free. The study circle which was started 
some years ago had three Sannyasins 
and one Brahma charin. The Ashrama 
library was enlarged during the year by 
the addition of a nuruber of books. The 
Ashrama also undertook some welfa^’c work 
at Padukarahali in co-operation with a 
number of local persons. 


THE RAMKRISHNA MISSION STUDENTS’ 
HOME, CALCUTTA 

Report for 1935 

The Ramkrishna Mission Students’ Home, 
Calcutta, which steps into the eighteenth 
year of its useful existence in 1936 was 
started mainly with the idea of supplement- 
ing the one-sided character of our University 
education with some training in character- 
building and in the elements of our national 
culture. The Home is a college students’ 
hostel licensed by the Calcutta University and 
run on the lines of a Rrahmacharya A.shramn. 
It is intcn«led specially for poor and meritori- 
ous students who arc helped through their 
college course with free board, lodging, fees, 
books and also other necessaries as far jis 
possible. It also receives a number of paying 
students who want to have the benefit of 
Home-training. The main features of the 
Home-training fall under three heads, 
namely, (1) spiritual, (2) inicllecLual, and 
(3) practical. Along with the holding of 
regular classes on the scriptures various 
tilsahs or religious festivals are celebrated 
which help both to develop .spiritual aspira- 
tions among the boys and to provide a 
healthy recreation for them. The Home 
runs a manuscript magazine and holds 
Saturday classes for the discussion of socio- 
religious topics, .\part from performing all 
household duties the students also work in 
kitchen and flower gardens. 

At the end of the year there were 33 
students in the Home, of w^hom 22 were 
free, 2 concession-holders and 9 paying. 13 
sludeiits sal for different University exa- 
minations. Of these one passed the M. A., 
three graduated in Arts, one in Science, four 
got through the Intermediate Examination 
and one passed the P. Se. M. B. Examina- 
tion. 

Total receipts and disbursements during 
the year were Rs. 13,lG1-10-:i and Rs. 7,876-8 
respee lively. 

The immediate needs of the Home are 
funds for reclaiming a marsliy land and for 
putting up a few structures, namely, a 
prayer-hall, a library building, a dining hall, 
a medical ward and a few cottages for 
w orkers. 

RAMKRISHNA MISSION, DACCA 
Report tor 1934 wn 1935 

The activities of the P .cea Branch of 
Ramkrishna Mission which !r s completed its 
thirty-sixth year of existeiicc in 1935, are 
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carried under three heads, namely, (i) 
charitable, (ii) educational, and (iii) 
missionary. 

During the period under report its charit- 
able activities were as follows. Its outdoor 
Homeopathic Charitable Dispensary with an 
attached Allopathic section served altogether 
12,875 cases. Besides, the Mission under- 
took a number of cases for outdoor nursing. 
It also collected funds, rice and clothes for 
distribution among the needy. 

The educational activities of the centre 
included the running of four free schools, two 
for girls, one M. E. school for boys and one 
for boys and girls of the backward commu- 
nity, the conducting of two libraries, a read- 
ing room and the rendering of pecuniary 
help to needy students. 

The missionary activities consisted of the 
holding of regular scriptural classes, organis- 
ing of public lectures and the celebration of 
anniversaries of saints and prophets. 

THE RAMKISHNA MISSION INDUSTRIAL 
HOME AND SCHOOL, BELUR MATH, 
HOWRAH 


songs are taught to boys who are also 
encouraged to take regular physical exorcises. 

THE RAMKRISHNA MISSION’S 
RELIEF WORK 

We beg to announce that the Famine an. 
Flood relief work started by the Ramkrishna 
Mission in the different districts of Bengal 
and Burma have been closed by the second 
week of November, 1986. We gratefully 
thank all donors and sympathisers whose 
kind co-operation enabled us to bring the 
above work to a succc.ssful termination. 

A Cyclone relief work has just been 
started in the Chirala Taluq of the (Guntur 
district, and is being conducted by the 
Madras branch of the Mission. Contribu- 
tions for this work will be thankfully 
received either by the President, Ramkrishna 
Mission, Belur Math, Howrah, or by tlu^ 
Hony. Secretary, Ramkrishna Mission, 
Mylapore, Madras. 

SwAMi Madhavananda, 
Acting Secretary, Ramkrishna Mission. 

15th November, 19:M). 


Report for 1935 

The Industrial School at Belur was 
started fifteen years ago as a humble experi- 
ment in tackling, however, mildly, the severe 
problem of widespread unemployment among 
the boys and youths of our country. 
During its brief existence it has succeeded 
in getting a number of boys started on an 
independent career of earning their liveli- 
hood. Its steady expansion has betokened 
the measure of its success. 

The course of studies are (1) Cabinet- 
making, (2) Weaving, and Dyeing, and (3) 
Tailoring. The number of students at the 
end of the year was 40, of which 24 were 
inmate.s of the Home, the rest being day- 
scholars. Of the 10 students who appeared 


SAUADESWART ASHRAMA AND FREE 
SCHOOL FOR HINDU (UHLS 

The Saradeswnri Asbrama situated at 2(5, 
Maharani llemanta Kiimari Street, Calj^ tta, 
was started by Satinyasini Oauri MAruji, a 
direct disciple of Sri Rainakrishiia, in 1803 
with a view to providing a real education 
to the women of the couiitiy on a national, 
religious and useful basis. Though the insti- 
tution docs not belong to the Rainakrishiia 
Mission, it is run on the s:mir lines. 
It is a Jforiie for housing and training 
girls and widows of the respectable 
classes of the Hindu society and leading 
them to a career of usefulness. It sends up 
students for the University and Sanskrit 
Title Examinations. At present the inmates 


for the final examination of the sehool IS 
eame out successful. 

Apart from industrial and technical train- 
ing in the school the residents of the Home 
receive instructions in general knowledge, 
training in household management and 
also in religious and moral subjects. Tliij 
boys also take part in a number of recreati^ 
and sof'ial activities which keep up thefy 
mental and physical health. Devotional 


number about 50, and most of thorn an* 
maintained by the /j^ohrama from its Fund 
created by public charity. There is an 
attached free day school with about 3(K) girls 
on^JJ|f;i0BBVB99l!^|L^ilulion has been 

years which 

^^jt^aeipanded'Hba for increased 

^(’oTiiinodatiou. A nolV the erection 

^of a obtained and 

the management is in nec}\Mi fiinrls for the 
construction.^* the building 










